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BT    DK.    HAGllfN. 


Upon  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  the  influence  of  dreams, 
I  know  that  opinion  is  divided.  The  wise,  in  general,  are 
disbelievers  ;  and,  if  we  allege  the  credence  of  Johnson  in  such 
matters,  we  are  met  by  the  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  the  doc- 
tor's great  talents  and  strong  common  sense  on  all  ordiiiary 
subjects,  he  was  on  all  subjects  « beyond. the  visible  diurnal 
sphere  •  deeply  tinctured  with  superstition. 

And  yet  there  lingers  in  the  mind  a  willing  belief  that 
such  things  as  communications  from  the  departed  may  be  per- 
mitted. I  know  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  absurdity  of 
imagining  that,  while  no  ghosts  glide  along  the  fields  of  Wa- 
terloo or  Cannffi,  or  emerge  from  the  waves  of  the  Mile  or 
Trafalgar,  where  many  a  thousand  men  passed  timeless  to 
their  doom,  we  should  find,  in  some  obscure  hole  or  corner, 
where  a  single  person  was  done  to  death,  that  solitary  shade 
returning  to  complain  of  the  shedding  of  its  blood.  I  know, 
too,  that  the  objects  in  general  assigned  for  the  appearance 
of  the  ghost,  are  not  such  as  we  can  reasonably  imagine  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  a  spiritual  being.  Crocks  of  gold,  the  por- 
tion of  a  fortunate  interpreter  of  a  dream,  in  which  the  shade 
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of  some  great-grandmotber  sends  the  dreamer  in  quest  of  such 
articles,  to  find  them  upon  London  Bridge  ;  wills  abstracted, 
to  be  discovered  after  due  admonition,  and  the  adjurations  of 
at  least  three  nights ;  laches  in  pedigrees,  ~ to  be  filled  up,  not 
by  the  industry  of  the  Heralds'  Office,  or  the  ingenuity  of 
the  manufacturer  of  those  mystic  hieroglyphics  of  descent 
which  puzzled  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  in  « Ten 
Thousand  a-year, »  -- 


or  something  else  as  plebeian,  and  as  certain  to  lead  into 
courts  of  justice,  or  in  some  manner  or  another  to  help  the 
family  of  the  law.  These,  I  repeat,  which  (putting  murders 
out  of  the  question)  constitute  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  caus- 
es of  ghostly  visitations  all  over  the  world,  seem  hardly  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  the  spirit  from  its  dread  abode. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  have  been  any  murders  in  my 
family.  No  maiden  aunt  drowned  herself  for  love  ;  no  grim 
grand-uncle  flung  the  hapless  evidence  of  frailly,  staining  the 
annals  of  his  bouse,  into  the  fire  :  no  gentleman  of  the  fartily 
has  to  complain  of  any  cruel  Barbara  Allen  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  Margaret's  grisly  ghost  to  glide  to  William's  feet. 
I  have  lived,  too,  in  haunted  castles,  traversed  by  ghosts  in 
all  directions,  and  not  been  molested  by  anything  more  dread- 
ful than  the  larceny  of  rats  behind  mouldy  wainscots ;  and  1 
have  looked  down  from  dixzy  battlements,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  authentic  and  long-derived  legends  of  the 
country,  ghosts,  or  wraiths,  or  ladies  of  the  lake,  nightly  were 
to  be  seen  in  dozens,  without  catching  anything  more  vision- 
ary than  the  glancing  of  the  moonbeam  upon  the  bubbling 
spray  of  the  torrent  underneath.  It  is  therefore  not  without 
some  fair  reason  I  may  ask  the  favour  of  being  deemed  not 
remarkably  superstitious  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  or  of  dreams; 
and  yet,— but  I  shall  let  the  reader  see,  and  determine. 

My  childhood  was  passed  in   a   remote  district   of   Wales 
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where,  in  due  course  of  time  I  was  filled  with  many  a  vi- 
sionary  •  tradition,  legend,  tale,  ^nd  song. »  Educated  under 
the  care  of  a  strict  Presbyterian  governess,  I  imbibed  from 
her  principles  which  taught  me  that  belief  in  the  surrounding 
superstitions  was  not  merely  absurd,  but  sinful.  Her  educa- 
tion, alas !  like  much  other  education,  was  like  Penelope's  web. 
I  undid  the  toil  of  the  morning  lecture  of  the  governess  by 
swallowing  with  thirsty  ear  the  putting-to-bed  story  of  the 
nurse.  Emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  education,  I  ran 
the  usual  gauntlet  of  young  ladies  of  my  rank.  I  danced  and 
flirted  a  season  or  two;  and  then  my  hand  was  given  to  a 
sort  of  Welsh  cousin,  whose,  name  was  located  in  some  part 
of  our  w]de-s)>reading  pedigree  ;  given,  indeed,  with  my  own 
consent,  and  something  more  than  my  own  consent, — given 
with  full  heart,—- and,  if  it  was  free  this  moment,  dear  Lie* 
wellyn,  and  you  asked  for  it,  it  should  be  yours  with  as  per- 
fect truth  and  happiness  as  if  the  last  ten  years,  blotted  out 
of  time,  were  to  be  repeated  to-morrow. 

His  family  seat  was  an  awfully  venerable  castle,  of  soun4 
tremendous  to  Saxon  tongue,  and  there  I  spent  (not  lone- 
somely  indeed,  for  it  was  but  one  continued  feast  at  Caderyswy,} 
the  first  two  years  of  my  marriage.  We  made  one  formal 
visit,  of  a  short  fragment  of  the  season,  to  London  ;  but  Wales 
was  our  abiding  home.  Ambition  suddenly  came  over 
my  husband's  mind  ;  and,  during  one  of  these  visits  to  town, 
his  agent,  for  most  disinterested  good  reasons  of  course,  per- 
suaded him  to  start  for  Parliament.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  worry  about  it,  and,  as  I  heard,  enormous  expense ;  but, 
after  a  trial  or  two  in  various  quarters,  he  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful, and  returned  for  the  ancient  and  independent  borough 
of  Widemouth.  As  he  was  very  rich,  the  money  did  not 
much  trouble  us,  and  the  bustle,  noise,  and  racket  of  the 
elections  gave  me  no  small  amusement. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  we  should  take  a  London  house; 
and,  after  some  difficulty  of  selection,  we  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining one  in  Grosvenor  Square.  We  furnished  it  splendidly, 
according  to  all  that  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  chairs  and 
tables,  curtains  and  carpets,  mirrors  and  pendules,    sofas  and 
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ottomans,  gilcdng,  painting,  carving,  tracing,  taste,  godt,  yirtA, 
and  so  forth,  could  possibly  desire.  It  was  an  immensely 
large  house,  but  no  part  was  neglected,  from  the  massive 
splendour  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  drawing*room,  to  my  own 
pretty  bijou  of  a  boudoir,  a  perfect  gem, 

win  which  Golconda  stood  confessed, 

And  all  Arabia  breathed  from  many  a  chest. » 

We  gave  very  gay  parties  in  our  very  gay  house,  and  Lle- 
wellyn was  quite  happy  with  his  new  toy.  I  went  out  a 
good  deal,  and  attracted  as  raiuch  admiration  as  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  lady  who  presides  over  reclierche  dinners,  and 
opens  her  house  to  distinguished  soirees.  Yet  I  felt  infinitely 
lonesome  for  all  that ;  neither  my  health  nor  inclination  suited 
the  eternal  round  of  visiting,  and  I  gradually  diminished  my 
nights  of  going  out.  I  missed  the  hospitable  dinner-parties, 
and  'the  good-humoured  dances  of  Wales,  where  mirth  and 
kindliness  compensated  for  refinement  and  wit.  And,  in  truth, 
I  was  very  much  alone.  The  House  of  Commons,  then  in 
the  full  vigour  of  the  session,  occupied  many  of  my  husband'l 
nights,  and  gave  ample  business  to  almost  every  hour  of  his 
day.  I  saw  little  of  him  from  the  time  he  rose  until  he  re- 
turned to  dress,  and  that  was  a  ceremony  very  often  omitted. 
He  dined  at  Bellamy's,  or  at  some  of  his  clubs,  (he  belonged 
to  three  or  four.)  and  returned  late.  Our  dinners  were  either 
altogether  a  Vimprosfiste,  or  set  portions  of  his  parliamentary 
life.  Being  very  little  of  a  politician,  I  could  not  force  my- 
self to  feel  any  great  interest  in  the  conversations  so  keenly 
carried  on  around  me,  except  so  far  as  I  saw  that  they  amused 
or  excited  my  husband  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  follow  cock-fighting  with,  as  much  zeal  as 
he  did  the  political  movements  of  ministries  and  oppositions, 
I  should  have  lent  as  attentive  an  ear  to  the  controversies  of 
the  cockpit  as  I  did  to  those  of  St.  Stephen's. 

It  was  altogether  against   his  wish  that  I  narrowed  my  vi- 

iling  circle  ;  but  I  felt  myself  unequal  to  going  through  what 

was  to  me  no  more  than  a  fagging  duty.  If  I  had  a  conquest 

to  make,  a  settlement  to  win,  a  daughter  to  bring  out,  acou- 
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sin  to  chaperoDe,  or  any  other  such  stimulus,  it  might  have 
been  a  different  case ;  but  I  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  I  spent  many  evenings  alone 
in  my  gilded  apartments.  I  have  always  hated  toadies,  and 
far  preferred  solitude  to  the  mercenary  companionship  of  a 
lady  who  had  seen  better  days,  or  a  poor  relation  degrading 
her  blood  and  my  own  by  playing  the  part  of  being  useful 
about  the  houie,  and  agreeable  4,0  its  mistress.  I  therefore 
generally  occupied  myself  with  reading  from  the  time  that 
Llewellyn  left  me,  and  his  return  very  often  in  broad  day- 
light discovered  me  still  so  engaged.  I  cannot  flatter  the  au- 
thors whom  I  read  that  the  intense  interest  of  their  volumes 
had  not,  in  the  intermediate  time,  occasionally  acted  as  a  nar- 
cotic. For  this  waiting  up  I  received  many  a  gentle  chiding, 
which  generally  concluded  by  an  assurance  that  the  sessions 
was  fast  hastening  to  its  close,  and  that  then  we  should  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  the  smoke  of  London,  and  inhale  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan.  « We  shall 
then  forget  these  cursed  politics,  my  dear  Mary, »  he  would 
exclaim  ;  •  I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  had  never 
embroiled  myself  in  them. »  .This  would  be  said  with  the 
air  of  a  much  enduring  man,  who  was  making  the  most 
enormous  self-sacrifices  for  the  good  of  his  country.  I  saw  that 
the  career  in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  gratified  him  to 
the  very  centre  of  his  soul  nevertheless,  and  I  encouraged 
him  accordingly  to  undergo  his  sufferings  with  due  resignation, 
for  which  1  was  sure  of  being  rewarded  with  an  affectionate 
kiss,  and  the  seriously-bestowed  title  of  imy  dear  good  little 
wife.  ■ 

One  evening  I  had  a  small  dinner-party,  at  which  he  barely 
looked  in  for  a  moment,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  ladies. 
We  chattered  through  the  hours  pleasantly  enough,  and  our 
numbers  gradually  fell  away  to  three  elderly  ladies  and  my- 
self. We  were  all  natives  of  the  principality  ;  and  my  com- 
panions, though  women  of  birth  and  fashion,  had  in  a  great 
measure  retired  from  London  life,  and  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  Wales,  to  the  customs  of  which  they  were  most  warmly 
attached,  with  all  the  vigour  of  provincialism.  Prattling  chiefly 
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on  our  family  traditions— we  were  all  cousins — brought-  the 
hours  very  close  to  midnight,  aud  such  stirnip-cup  as  ladies 
can  venture  to  use  had  made  its  appearance,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  oldest  of  the  party,  Lady  Winifred,  my  hus- 
band's maiden  aunt  by  the  mother's  side,  that  something  in 
the  shape  of  supper  would  be  acceptable,  and— mention  it  not 
in  the  land  of  siWer-forks,  wound  not  with  the  awful  intel- 
ligence the  sensitive  souls  of  fashionable  novelists, — her  lady- 
ship selected--!  am  ashamed  to  write  the  word,  but  it  must 
come, — her  ladyship  selected — Welsh  rabbits.  I  can  only  say 
in  her  defence,  that  they  were  not  prepared  according  to  any 
of  the  vulgar  recipes.  Slices  of  bread  wa*e  no  doubt  cut, 
toasted,  and  buttered  —  that  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  ser*- 
vants — but,  as  to  obeying  injunctions  which  bid  ordinary  cooks 
•  cover  them  with  slices  of  rich  cheese,  spread  a  little  mus- 
tard over  the  cheese,  and  put  the  bread  in  a  cheese-toaster 
before  the  fire, »  which,  I  perceive,  is  the  utmost  that  the  in- 
genuity of  poor  Emma  Roberts  (*)  can  recommend,  we  never 
thought  of  doing  anything  so  unphilosophic  and  mechanical. 
According  to  the  practice  of  our  house,  derived  from  antiqui- 
ty so  remote  that  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  it  in  the  Triads 
•—my  friend,  Lady  Charlotte  G.,  clever  as  she  is,  will  hardly 
find  it  in  her  Mabinogion  —  the  cheese  is  prepared  apart  — 
stewed  in  a  silver  chafing-dish,  into  which  are  gradually  in- 
troduced, with  all  the  mystery  of  the  necromancers  of  .old, 
certain  ingredients,  which,  like  theirs,  are  only  communicated 
to  the  duly  initiated.  After  a  proper  quantity  of  watching 
and  incantation,  it  flows  out  a  creamy  fluid,  fit  to  bathe  the 
expectant  toasts.  It  must  be  poured  forth  at  the  moment  of 
projection  ;  and  those  who  have  once  tasted  it  need  not  be 
reminded  that  it  is  to  be  eaten  without  delay.  It  is  never 
suffered  to  linger  long  upon  the  table.  In  the  present  case  it 
was  prepared  by  the  noble  hands  of  Lady  Winifred  herself, 
who  had  a  Welsh  anecdote  for  every  ingredient  she  put  into 
the  savoury  mixture  ;  and  we  proved  that  our  ^  voting  it  ex- 
cellent was  no  hypocritical  compliment,    by  the    practical  at- 

(')  Miss  Roberu'  edition  of  Mrs.  Rundcirt  Dooitttie  Cookery. 
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lention  we  paid  to  her  culinary  hbours.  I  piotesl,  however, 
we  had  no  Welsh  ale  to  accompany  it.  I  have  confessed  the 
rabbits  ;  I  deny  the  c%vrw. 

The  carriages  of  Lady  Winifred  and  her  friends  had  been 
diminished  to  one  ;  and  that  at  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
conveyed  my  cousin  homeward.  Llewellyn  had  not  returned; 
and  I  retired  to  my  sleeping  iaipartments.  They  were  iq  a 
distant  part  of  the  house  :  and  when  I  had  dismissed  my 
maid,  I  was  almost  as  much  alone  as  if  I  had  been  under 
a  different  roof.  The  room  in  which  I  seated  myself,  and 
began  to  read,  was  vast,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  brilliant 
argand  set  upon  the  table.  I  felt  a  troublesome  sensation  of 
loneliness.  The  very  splendour  of  the  furniture  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  only  augmented  the  solitariness  of  my  situa- 
tion. Many  hands,  I  thought,  had  been  here  busily  employ- 
ed,— the  ingenuity,  the  labour  of  many  an  hour  sfet  to  work 
to  produce  what  I  dimly  see  all  around  ;  but  the  workman 
has  departed,  and  his  noise  is  hushed.  I  became  excessively 
nervous.  I  was  half  afraid  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  the 
grotesc|uely  carved  cornices  assumed  in  ray  eyes  figures  and 
appearances  that  were  anything  but  agreeable.  I  got  up,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  and  opened  a  window.  This,  except 
that  it  .let  in  a  draught  of  fresh  air,  which  in  some  measure 
revived  me,  did  me  no  service,  for  the  back  of  our  house 
opens  upon  a  mews,  the  scanty  lighting  of  which  showed 
nothing  but  what  was  squalid  and  disgusting.  I  closed  the 
sash,  and  returned  to  my  hook  ;  but  the  same  class  of  ideas 
recurred.  Addison's  story  of  the  great  Egyptian  temple,  reared 
by  all  the  skill  of  architecture,  and  adorned  by  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  wealth,  which,  on  being  forced  open  by  some 
angry  conqueror,  was  found  only  to  contain  a  mouse,  occur- 
red to  my  imagination.  Here  am  I,  I  thought,  in  this  large 
and  splendid  mansion,  the  solitary  mous^,  and,  what  is  worse, 
1  have  no  priests  to  guard  me. 

The  volume  I  was  reading — I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was — 
contained  some  dismal  stories,  and  Lady  Winifred  had  been 
entertaining  us,  among  other  « Tales  about  Wales,  -  with  awful 
narratives  bt  domestic  tragedies,  in  which  murders,  robberies. 
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my  ears,  that  enough  had  been  done^  and  that  the  best  policy 
would  be  to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible,  gold  was  too  tempt* 
ing  to  be  resisted.  I  was  put  under  a  hasty,  but  most  rigor* 
ous  cross-examination,  to  elicit  from  me  where  my  husband's 
hidden  wealth  was  to  be  found.  The  great  bulk  of  our  plate 
was  safe  at  our  banker's,  but  there  was  still  no  small  quan- 
tity in  size,  if  not  of  corresponding  yalue,  locked  up  in  an 
iron  safe  in  a  closet  next  our  bed-room.  Thither  I  conducted 
them  with  trembling  steps,  and  delivered  up  the  keys.  The 
plate  there  stored  consisted  chiefly  of  cups,  bowls,  flagons, 
tankards,  salvers,  and  other  dear-bought  trophies  of  the  racing* 
stand  or  the  hustings,  and  their  gaudy  splendour  quite  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  robbers.  They  would  have  turned  from  the 
fittest  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  with  all  the  disdain  of  igno- 
rance ;  but  here  they  had  some  sympathies  with  what  they 
saw  before  them.  Like  all  other  gentlemen  of  their  profes* 
flion,  they  were  no  doubt  amateurs  of  sporting  in  all  its  bran- 
ches, and  the  cups,  as  they  trundled  them  forth,  excited  vast 
admiration,  and  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  displaying 
their  knowledge  of  the  turf.  Their  delight  over  these  unsa- 
leable baubles,  and  the  delay  which  it  occasioned,  excited  the 
impatience  of  the  tall  man,  somewhat  as  we  may  imagine 
Caliban  was  moved  when  he  found  his  associates  wasting  their 
time  over  the  frippery  in  Prospero's  cave,  when  valuables  in- 
finitely more  precious  lay  unheeded  at  hand.  Something  seem- 
ed to  agitate  him,  and  at  last,  with  a  convulsive  gripe,  he 
caught  me  by  the  arm.  I  felt  that  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  I  endeavoured  to  burst  from  him,  and  get  at  the  bell- 
handle  ;  but  he  pulled  me  back,  and  said,  in  a  hoarse  and 
evidently  feigned  voice,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  pistol, 
which  he  parsed  along  my  cheek,  « 1  don't  want  to  barm  a 
hair  of  your  head, — but  resistance  is  death.  Besides,  it  is 
useless  to  ring  for  your  servants  :  some  of  them  cant  hear 
you,  and  some  of  them  wont^ » — an  observation  which  drew 
forth  an  approving  chuckle  of  hearty  laughter  from  his  com- 
panions. A  dreadful  suspicion  now  flashed  across  my  mind. 
Can  these  people,  or  any  of  them,  belong  to  my  household? — 
and  if  they  do,    have  they    disposed  of   my  faithful  servants 
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by  murder  before  they  proceeded  to  rob  the  house?  I  was 
riot  allowed  much  leisure  to  pause  on  these  reflections  ;  for 
the  man,  who  now  seemed  to   have  recovered  his  nerve,  ex** 

claiiAed,  « D !  ■  shook  me  rather  violently,  and  demanded 

to  know  where  I  had  stowed  away  my  jewel-case.  His  vio^ 
lence  had.  an  effect  which  he  did  not  anticipate  ;  it  knocked 
the  crape  off  his  face,  and  I  could  not  help  crying  out,  «0h, 
Philip  !  Philip  !  can  it  be  you  ? »  He  was  an  old  silver-haired 
butler,  or  footman,  or  factotum  of  our  family,  who  had 
dandled  me  a  hundred  times  upon  his  knees,  and  who,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  at  that  moment  in  Wales. 

He  stood  aghast  for  a  moment,  and  his  companions,  evi- 
dently terrified  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  scrambled  up  as 
much  booty  as  they  could  secure,  and  declaring  that  the  game 
was  up,  scampered  down  stairs  as  hastily  as  they  could,  leav- 
ing Philip  to  complete  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  ii^n- 
dertaking  in  what  manner  he  thought  best.  I  suppose  they 
calculated,  that  as  my  murder  was  now  perfectly  certain,  a 
chance  of  safety  was  open  to  at  least  one  of  the  party  (and 
each,  of  course,  determined  that  he  should  be  that  one,)  by 
turning  King's  evidence.  I  heard  the  hasty  dosing  of  the  hall 
door,  and  I  felt  as  if  in  the  departure  of  these  unprincipled 
villains  I  had  lost  the  protection  of  trusted  friends,  upon 
whom  I  could  rely  for  my  life. 

•I  This  never  will  do,  ma'am,  >  said  Philip  :  •!  didn't  think 
it  would  come  to  this.  I  thought  you  were  in  bed,  and  fried 
the  handle  of  the  lock  of  your  room  ;  and  when  I  found  you 
were  safe  locked  in,  I  took  it  for  granted  you  were  asleep  in 
your  bed,  as  you  ought  to  have  been,  and  I'd  have  moved 
these  chaps  away  without  molesting  you.  But  now  it's  too 
late.     It's  now  life  for  life. » 

« You'll  not  m^rder  me,  Philip  ? »  I  asked,  in  an  agony 
of  fear. 

•  Not  if  I  can  help  it;  but  I  have  no  notion  to  let  you 
hang  me  if  I  can  help  that  either. » 

« I  swear—  ■ 

■  Nonsense.  Your  jewels,  I  know,  lie  somewhere  hereabout, 
and  if  I  had  them,    a   few  hours  would    put   me  out  of  the 
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reach  of  the  law,  or  of  those  cowardlj  yillains  who  have  ran 
away,  and  left  me  in  the  lurch.  I'll  settle  for  them,  at  all 
events.     Your  jewels,  ma'am,  your  jewels. » 

"•Here,  here, »  I  said,  «the  keys  are  in  the  drawee  of  the 
looking-glass.  They  are  principally  in  a  large  flat  box  in 
the  next  closet'. » 

«Make  haste,  then. » 

I  tremblingly  obeyed.  He  dragged  me  after  him  without 
ceremony,  and  soon  found  what  he  had  demanded.  He  made 
a  basty  sweep,  and  was  about  to  retreat,  when  the  sound  of 
carriages  was  heard  in  the  street. 

•  Here  they  are, »  he  cried,  with  a  desperate  oath.  ^Imust 
chance  it  through  the  mews  ;  but  nobody  is  to  be  left  behind 
to  tell  tales. » 

As  quick  as  the  word  he  levelled  bis  pistol  at  me,  and 
flred  ,  but  his  aim  was  unsteady,  and  the  ball  passed  through 
my  thick  hair,  in  which  stuck  and  smouldered  some  burning 
wadding.  In  an  instant  he  drew  another  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  ;  bnt  fear,  the  desperation  of  the  danger,  and  the  chance 
of  coming  assistance,  gave  me  more  than  woman's  strength. 
I  closed  upon  him,  and  held  down  his  arm  with  all  my  might. 
It  was  weak,  however,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
citement, as  compared  to  his.  My  struggles  did  not  last  a 
minute  before  he  had  shaken  me  off,  and  he  fired  again. 
There  was  a  flash,  a  dreadful  crashing  noise,  a  hasty  tramp- 
ling of  feet  up  stairs  ;  the  room  was  filled  with  noise  and 
smoke,  amid  the  gloom  of  which  the  villain  seemed  to  va- 
nish— and  my  husband  stood  over  me. 

I  sunk  into  his  arms.  -  My  brave  Llewellyn  !  >  I  exclaimed 
and  he  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why,  my  dear  Mary, »  said  he,  -what  can  bewitch  you 
to  stay  up  so  late-^not,  indeed,  watching,  for  of  that  I  ac- 
quit you— but  slaying  out  of  bed ,  in  my  honour  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  far  better  for  you  to  have  gone  to  sleep  quietly 
in  bed,  instead  of  nodding  uneasily  in  your  chair?  See  what 
-you  have  done.  Just  as  I  opened  the  door,  you  gave  a  most 
vigorous  jerk  forwards,  which  has  knocked  your  lamp  off  the 
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table,  smashed  it  /ill  to  pieces,  and  singed  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  your  curls. 

This,  then,  was  the  flashing  and  crashing,  the  smoking  and 
the  burning,  which  had  drawn  visions  of  robbers  and  pistols, 
and  all  the  other  terrible  things,  before  my  dozing  eyes.  I 
looked  about,  and  I  found  it  was  broad  daylight.  Their  Com- 
monships  had  sate  late,  and  I  bad  fallen  asleep,  like  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  during  the  debate.  In  a  moment  I 
collected  my  faculties,  and  told  my  husband  all  the  misfor- 
tunes which  Morpheus  had  inflicted  upon  me.  He  laughed 
heartily. 

•  Well,  I  am  glad  my  plate  and  your  jewels  are  safe,  even 
though  I  have  lost  the  honour  of  being  the  preux  cheifalier 
coming  in  to  rescue  you  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  earning 
in.  good  earnest  the  appellation  of  '  My  brave  Llewellyn.' 
l^ut  I  must  insist  upon  it,  that  good  Aunt  Winifred  does  not 
seduce  you  into  any  more  suppers  of  Welsh  rabbits.  They 
are  of  marvellous  potency  in  evoking  or  creating  ghosts.  As 
for  myself,  what  kept  us  so  late  was  this  :— we  were  in  the 
third  night  of  our  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  we  hoped  to 
take  a  division  ;  but  there  are  two  great  guns  to  be  discharged 
yet,  and  hang  them !  one  is  waiting  for  the  other.  So,  after 
wasting  three  or  four  hours  in  sham  divisions,  about  half  an 
hour  ago  we  agreed  to  an  adjournment  at  last.  -  The  princi- 
pal arguments  adduced  to-night,  my  dear,  were,  in  the  first 
place,  if  corn —  » 

« Nay,  Llewellyn,  nay,  •  said  I,  « that  is  not  fair.  Come  to 
bed.  I  have  bad  one  nightmare  already  to-night,— and  do 
spare  me  the  Corn  Laws. » 


Here  somebody  may  say,>  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this 
as  a  dream,  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  business.  •• 
Stay  awhile. 

Have  you  never  heard  stories  of  dreams,  in  which  people, 
•thousands  of  miles  away,  appear  to  their  friends  at  the  moment 
of  their  death  ? 
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It  is  admitted ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  ^e  kind  here.  Ttot 
quite,  but  something  still  worse.  The  moment  of  mj  dream 
was  between  si's  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, — and  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment,  Philip^  who  appeared  to,  me  as  I 
has^e  relatedy  was  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  from  London,  putting  on  Jus  bridal  garments^  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  to  marry  Bessy  Griffiths, 
not  quite  eighteen. 

The  story  of  my  dream  was  talked  about  in  the  country, 
and  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Phi* 
lip.  The  old  man  gravely  shook  his  head.  «It's  no  wonder,  • 
said  he,  with  a  sigh,  « my  spirit  was  troubled  and  wandering 
about ;  for,  poor  thing,  it  knew  what  it  were  to  go  through, 
though  Ij  old  fool  that  I  w^s,  did  not. » 


FOUR  COMPOSITIONS  AFTER  THE  ANTIQUE, 


I.     THE   HOSBAHDMMf. 

Through  fifty  harvests  crowned  with  yellow  grain 
With  bronzed  hand  I  tilled  the  Attic  plain— 
The  seed  in  earliest  spring  I  sowed— I  reaped 
Naked  in  mellow  autumn,  and  upheaped 
Upon  the  burthened  floors  the  unstinted  sheaves. 
And  pent  in  sheds  from  wintry  storms  my  beeves. 
I  craved  no  servile  hand  the  seed  to  throw; 
I  taught  my  hand  betimes  to  reap  and  sow, 
I  fleeced  my  flocks— I  weaned  the  youngling  goats: 
With  watchful  band  I  barred  the  moorland  cotes  : 
Around  the  reddening  props  the  vines  I  led: 
Beneath  my  feet  the  purple  must  was  shed. 
Nor  was  my  labour,  vain —my  autumn  hoard 
Through  winter's  blasts  enriched  my  liberal  board. 
Our  sole  reply  to  winds  and  rattling  sleet 
Were  giddy  bowls,  and  songs,  and  dancing  feet. 
For  though  all  dark  with  hurrying  storm  the  skies. 
Smiled  on  our  log-piled  hearth  the  rural  Deities. 

n.    THE  shbphbbd's  tomb. 


In  no  dark  corner  be  my  tomb,  my  friend  ^ 
No  sunless  yew  above  the  spot  suspend: 
But  earn  for  me  a  grave  where  shepherds  tune 
Their  oat,  and  fountains  kiss  the  unshaded  moon 
House  me  in  yellow  moss,  and  then  bestrew 
Over  the  coping  grass  a  flower  or  two ; 
So,  gentle  friend,  shall  know  the  passer-by 
Thou  wert  a  shepherd-youth,  a  shepherd  /. 
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III.     THB    DEAD  SHBPHBBD. 

Uuclose  my  wicket  now— lead  out  my  sbeep  — 

Though  I  no  more  the  tuneful  vigil  keep. 

As  lush  the  pasturage  is,  as  when  I  won 

The  milk  from  the  full  teat  at  set  of  sun: 

And  other  oats  allure  them  to  their  folds, 

As  sweet  as  mine,  along  the  level  wolds : 

Though  /,  who  watched  and  piped,  no  more  have  need 

Of  Gaberdine,  or  Staff,  or  pastoral  Reed. 


IV.     THB   SPABTAM    FATBBB. 


Upon  his  shield  my  bleeding  boy  was  brought 
Unto  my  door—/  had  no  mournful  thought. 
No  Spartan  freeman  He,  whose  age  could  weep 
The  godlike  joy  of  that  heroic  sleep. 

Jeremy. 


TO  * 


•    * 


ON   HBB   A8BIN0    MB    WHY   I    HAD    WBITTEN    !fO   TBBSES    LATBLT 


She  prayed  me,  first,  to  tell 

Wlierefore  the  silent  spell 
So  long,  O  Lyre,  had  lain  upon  thy  strings  : 

She  prayed  me,  once  again, 

To  loose,  O  Lyre,  the  chain 
The  chain  that  long  hath  stilled  lliy  feeble  murmurings. 

A  tiny  stone  can  fret 

The  shallow  rivulet ; 
Like  froward  infant  will  it  oft  complain  : 


♦.*-* 


But  sia»il{^  a^th  glide.  i  . 

Thy  Tast  majestic  tide. 
Huge  Orellana,  on,,  ou  to  tbe  Atlantic  inaiu  ! 

Mj  passioB»  even  so,  * 

No  utterance  may  kno>r  .. 
Of  that  which  in  my  heart  was  swe)}ing.loiig. 

And  struggles  even  now,  !       .     . 

And  vainly  hppes  to  show 
A  vait  and  voiceless  joy,  a  bliss  top  deep  ff^  song. 

p  Lyre,  why  thrills  thy  string? 

,Was  it  the  breeze's  wing 
That  to  thy  chords  a  transient  languag'e  lent? 
'  Weak  thy  loudest  tone, 

And  harsh  thy  softest  moan« 
To  reach  the  height  sublime  of  this  great  argument. 

A  f'J  Watcher  stood  alone  .•...• 

Upon  the  topmost  stone 
Which  Chimboraco  to  the  sky  doth  rear: 

And  to  that.  Watcher  s  eye 

('J  Coal-black  seemed  the  skj, 
Black  as  th«  funeral  pall  that  shades  a  monarch's  bier. 

So  from  my  dazzled  sight 

Fades  in  excess  of  light 
My  life's  horizon  in  its  happiness : 

Nor  would  I  try  to  paint. 

In  earthly  colour  faint. 
That  rainbow-lighted  life-the  life  that  she  will  bless. 

Hush  then  that  Tfuilering  strain  : 

Cease,  Lyre,  the  effort  vain : 
Thou  wert  ambitious  of  a  theme  too  high ! 

That  note  so  faint  and  low, 

That  note,  O  Lyre,  doth  show 
Thy  music  is  too  slight  for  such  grave  harmony. 

In  the  abysmal  Heaven 

The  mysterious  (*j  Seven      '^ 

(')  De  SaoMaro. 

(•)  At  this  immenM  height,  the  trtTellon  describe  the  effect  of  the  gky  u  ungu- 
UrIJ  8abIime--rroin  the  great  rarity  of  the  atmoiphere  the  refractife  power  waa  ex- 
ceedingly diminiahed,  and  being  far  abore  the  region  of  cloada ,  tbe  coloar  of  the 
•ky   waa  black,  and  the  celeetial  bodies  of  an  intense  white  appearance.. 

Vide  Hdmboldt  and  de  Saasaare. 

C)  The  seven  planets  known  to  iho  ancients. 

VOL.  ni.  a 
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Swell  their  eternal  anthem  to  the  Loi^ : 

Yet  no  mortal  ear 

Eyer  yet  could  hear 
The  faintest  tone  that  breathes  from  that  great  ('}  Heptachord: 

£v*n  so  the  music  deep 

That  o*er  my  soul  doth  sweep, 
The  Triumph-song,  in  silence  dies  away— 

Thy  feeble  note,  O  Lyre, 

Shall  ne*er  again  aspire 
Unto  that  Lady*s  ear  to  echo  such  a  lay. 

T.  B*  S* 


(*)  The  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  phiioaopbera  had  a  notion  that  the  moTonenta  of 
the  aercn  planeta  were  accompanied  irith  muiical  aoanda,  ioaadihie  however  to  human 
eart.  The  ajatem  they  called  the  great  HeptAehord,  or  aoTen-alringed  lyre  oC  Hearen» 
and  in  thia  eeleatial  fnatmrnent  they  atiribated  the  grareal  or  flatteat  note  to  the 
Moon,  and  the  aharpeat  to  the  Sun. 

Vide  Cicero,  Tuac.  Quoeat.  Apoleiuif  and  the 
later  P y thagoreana,  aa  lamblichoa,  Slc,  &r. 
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POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq. 


COLLBCTID    BT   HIMSBLr. 


We  ai^  glad  that  Mr.  Moore  has  thought  fit  to  raiae  foe 
himself,  in  his  own  lifetime^  the  Monument  which  has  been 
erected  for  other  distinguished  poets  after  their  death  only, 
and  by  the  hand  of  editors  more  or  less  qualified  for  the 
task)  by  publishing  this  edition  of  his  complete  works.  We 
are  glad  also  to  see  that  his  eminent  publishers,  at  whose  ju- 
dicious request  this  Monument  was  undertaken  ,  have  done 
their  part  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  name  inscribed  upon  it. 
The  edition  is,  indeed,  a  very  tasteful  and  desirable  one;  and, 
enriched  as  it  largely  is  with  introductory  and  prefatory  recitals 
and  notices,  replete  with  interesting  biographical  and  critical 
details  and  remarks,  it  cannot  but  be  hailed  as  a  precious 
addition  to  other  similar  collections  of  elegant  literature. 

But  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Moore  as  having  by  yielding  to 
the  wi$b  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  published  poems,  in 
thai  way  settled  his  accounts  with  posterity,  and  relinquished 
all  further  control  over  his  poetical  testament.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  perceive  intimations  in  some  of  his  prefaces  that 
there  still  remain  additions  to  be  made — unfinished  fragments, 
and  sketches  of  compositions — which  only  await  a  little  reso- 
lution on  his  part  to  be  moulded  into  shape  and  rendered 
presenLible.  And  really,  when  we  remember  bow  few  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  last  poetical  work  of 
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importance — the  '  Epicurean*/  how  thoroughly  that  beautiful 
fiction,  though  destitute  of  the  ornament  of  verse,  bore  witness 
io  the  undiminished   vigour  of   the  poetical    faculties  of  the 
writer — we  feel  that  the  public  has  some  further  claims  upon 
him  ,  before   he  finally  relinquishes  the    Lyre.     Thus  rouch^ 
ii^l)as^r«4]y,  we  woiil4.nbl  saf,  did  we  feel  tll£jt ; with >]||pq 
the  period  of  excellence  had  past.     Nothing   is  more  painful 
than    the  exhibition-  of  genius    in    decay.     Nothing  is    more 
distressing  than  to  witness  ihose   who  have   already  won  for 
themselves  a  safe  and  lofty  eminence,  descending  again  into  the 
arena  with  decayed  strength  and  fires,  and  seemingly  unconscious 
of  their  own  decline — making  a  poor  profit  of  the  popularity  of 
their  well-known  names,  to  the  utter  loss  of  all  that  peculiar  dig- 
nity which  belongs   to  self*-respecting  retirement.     But,  as  we 
have  said  before  ,  *this    appears    to  us  to  be  a  destiny  which 
Mr.  .Moore  has    no  reason  whatever  to  fear.     He    has  rather 
withdrawn  from  the  field  with  his  powers,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  not  yet  folly  developed ;  for  poets  of  a  highly 
imaginative  order  do  indeed  grow  very  prematurely  old.  The 
richest  outpourings  of  their  genius  are  commonly  the  earliest, 
and  the  decline    is  soon    perceptible.     Not  so    with  poefs  of 
quick  wit, -sensibility,  and  graceful  thought — the  class  in  which 
Mr.  Moore  holds  so  very  distinguished  a  position..    With  them 
there    are   generally  two   very    distinct  epochs  of  perfection  : 
they  ripen  twice,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves.     The  first 
has  the  character  of  youthful  fire  ;  the  second,  that  of  pathos 
and  reQeclion.     Their  task   has  been  chastised  by  time  ;    the 
luxuriance  of  their  imagery  repressed.     They  have  lost  some- 
tiling,  probably,  in  buoyancy  as  well  as    in    brilliancy  ;    but 
tliose  intellectual  powers  which  lie    at  the  foundation   of  ex- 
cellence of  this  description   remain  the  same,    or    rather  im- 
proved and  mellowed  by  age  ;    for  these  faculties  are  not  of 
the  same  exhausting  character  as  imagination,  and  do  not  react 
with  its  restless  and  terrible  power  on  the  mind  and  the  body. 
We  cannot  but    think    that  the    reader   of  these    collected 
poems,  now   placed   for  the  first   time    in  the  order  of   their 
production,  will  be  able  to  trace  in  them  the  details  of  the 
little  history  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out.  From 
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tbe  ybiiAiful^ poems,  follofive  md  freshn^)  he  ffasses  tb 
tbe  author's  first  work  of  importRnce,  and  as  yet  his  greatest y 
*  Lalla  Rtekh;'  written,  it  should  seem,  about  *  the  mid-way 
of  this  our  life's  career/  although  not  published  until  later^ 
Here  he  will  find,  that  brilliMcy  of  Oumght  and  diction,  which 
in  so  remariLable  a  degree  charaJoltirize  tke  authdr,  carried 
even  to  esoess.  As  we  proceed  oafWards,  we  penieive  his  oo-i 
eaaional  poetry  becoming  more  and  satisfying ;  iinlil  at  last  wh 
find  tke  gradual  change  of  tone  completed  in  the  ^Epicurean ' 
— in  our  view,  the*  most  perfect  of  all  Mr.  Moore's  composH 
yens  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  which  probably,  if ^  it  had  not 
wanted  the  ornament  of  verse ,  would  have  been  the  most 
popular. 

On  this  account,  we  cannot  aroid  expressing  our  eamesf 
.hope  that  the  expectations  vagviely  held  out,  as  we  have  aboro 
observed,  in  some  parts  of  the  prefaces,  may  he  fulfilled.  For 
instance,  we  have  no  doubt  that  out  of  the  rejected  materials 
for  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  which  Mr.  Moore  describes  as  lying  by 
him,  it  is  in  his  power  to  produce  what  might  not  perhaps 
attain  the  almost  incredible  popularity  reached  at  once  by  that 
poem,  but  might  prove  even  more  acceptable  to  genuine  loveri 
of  poetry.  There  4s,  perhaps,  no  other  bard  aliye  (except  on^ 
to  whom  we  could  honestly  give  this  advice — to  vanquish  thia 
temptation,  whether,  of  indolence  or  diffidence,  and  write 
more  ;  and  we  shall  resolutely  refuse  to  consider  these  ten 
volumes  as  a  fait  accompli,  until  the  time  for  making  'farther 
observations'  is  hopelessly  gone  by. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Moore  as  a  poet 
of  the  high  imaginative  order  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  this 
is  a  point  which  will  be  much  contested  even  by  his  warmest 
admirers,  amongst  whom  we  rank  ourselves ;  but  in  addiiig 
that  we  cannot  either  attribute  to  him  the  characteristic  of 
much  fancy,  in  the  higher  and  more  poetical  sense,  we  shall 
probably  encounter  more  opposition.  And  tbis  leads  us  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  that  much- vexed  question,  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  form  '  Fancy  '  in  poetical  criticism? 

No  point  in  the  metaphysics  of  poetry  appears  to  have 
given  English  critics  so  much  trouble,  as  the  establishment  of 


the  distinction   between  ImagiMtfon   a»d   Faney.    And   tliia 
difficulty,  it  is  to  be  observed,' is  one  which  perplexes  English 
critics  only ;  for  in  no  other  language  does  the  distinction  in 
question  exist.    Neither   the  French   Fantaisie^    nor  Italian 
Fantasia,  has  any  reseadilance  at  all  to  our  word  Fancy,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  attribute  it  as  a  quality  to  poetical  ee 
romantic  compositions.     The  Germans,  those  learned  analysts, 
do  indeed  recognise  yerj  minute  and  refined  contrasts  between 
their  EinbildungsKrqft  and  Phaatasie  ;  but  then  they  appear 
to  mean  something  widely  different  from  ourselves  by  the  at- 
tributes thus  designated  ; — the  first  bdng  rather"  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  concentrate   its   attention  on  its  own   imaginary 
creations  ;    the  latter,  a  quick  and   keen  perception  of  lively 
images,  suggesting  themselves  spontaneously.     And  this  very 
drcumstance,  namely,  the  absence' of  any  distinction  similar  to 
our  own  in  foreign  languages,  might  perhaps  suggest  to  us  a 
doubt  whether  we  are  not  sometimes  a  little  seduced,  by  an 
accident  of  the  dictionary,  into  drawing  visionary    contrasts 
where  no  real  difference   exists  —  a  suspicion   which  will  be 
rather  increased  than  lessened,  when  we  observe  the  odd  per- 
plexities into  which  the  endeavour  to  define  and  analyze  these 
supposed  antagonists,  has  led  some  of  our  chief  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

'  The  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy  is  simply,' 
as  one  writer  tells  us, '  that  the  former  altogether  changes  and 

*  remodels   the  original  idea ,  impregnating  it  with  something 
'  extraneous.     The  latter  leaves  it  undisturbed,  but  associates 

*  it  with  things  to  which,  in  some  view  or  other^  it  bears  a 
'  resemblance.' 

This  distinction  seems  to  us  to  represent  the  real  difference 
which  exists  between  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  Imagination 
and  a  stroke  of  quick  Thought,  or  wit — a  concetto,  turn,  or 
point.  When  Homer  terms  the  morn  *  rosy^fingered,'  we  re- 
cognize at  once  the  true  poetical  imagination,  ^remodelling,' 
in  our  critic's  language ,  '  the  original  idea,  and  impregnating 
'  it  with  something  extraneous/  In  Butler's  well-known  com- 
parison, 
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<  Wlieo,  lake  a  lokster  lioird,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  begfin  to  turn/ 

we  duoover  a  clever  effort  of  wit,  *  associsUng  the  origimal 
idea  '  with  a  thing  to  which ,  in  some  view  of  another ^  il 
*  bears  a  resemblance.'  But  to  cite  this  as  an  instance  of  Fancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  call  saeh  creations  as  Titania,  Ariel, 
Caliban  ,  fanciful ,  and  the  mental  faculty  which  cooceiTed 
them.  Fancy,  would  be  to  render  analysis  vselesst  and  criticism 
ridiculous. 

Let  ins  hear  a  very  eminent  philosopher,  the  lale  Dugald 
Stewart,  on  the  same  subject  :— 

'  Fancy  is  Imagination  tU  a  lower  point  of  cxciVem^/tf— not' dealing 
with  passions,  or  creating  character ;  not  pouring  out  unconsciously, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  images  as  they  arise  massed 
and  clustered-- but  going  in  aearch  of  comparisons  and  illnatnitionsiL 
and  when  it  invests  them  with  personality,  as  in  metaphor,  still 
adhering  much  more  closely  to  the  logical  fitness  and  sequence  which 
govern  similar  ornaments  in  prose.  It  seems  to  act  like  a  colder 
and  weaker  species  of  imagination  —  furnishing  the  thoughts  which 
«play  round  the  head,  but  do  not  touch  the  heart;*  pleasing  the 
eye  and  ear ;  creating  or  heightening  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  much 
more  than  the  sublime.* 

This  is  indeed  criticism  conveyed  in  exquisite  language ;  but 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  passage,  we 
fear  it  will  be  found  indeterminate,  and  inconsistent  with  itself* 
The  first  sentence  is  striking,  and,  whether  it  will  bear  close 
analysis  or  not,  it  certainly  conveys  to  our  mind  something 
nearly  resembling  the  popular  notion  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  words.  But  Mr.  Stewart ,  unfortunately,  loses  sight 
forthwith  of  his  first  distinction,  and  goes  after  another.  Having 
defined  Fancy  as  identical  with  Imagination,  only  *  at  a  lowor 
^  point  of  excitement,'  he  proceeds  to  describe  its  functions  as 
-  altogether  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  other  faculty  ;  for 
surely  there  can  be  no  process  mqr^  different  from  aay  eisern 
dse  of  Imagination,  than  that  of  ^  going  in  search  of  oom- 
parisons  and  illustrations.'  Here  he  seems  to  approach  tbef 
notion  which  indentifies  Fancy  with  '  Wit,'  in  the  older  and 
more  general  sense  of  that  word.  Yet  presently  afterwards 
he  returns   again  to  something  more  resembling  bis 
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distinction.  Fancy,  he  says,  '  creates  or  heightens  the  idea 
'  of  the  beautiful  much  more  than  the  sublime.'  Surely  the 
process  of  '  gc»ng  in  search  of  comparisons  and  illustrations^' 
is  just  as  likely  to  end  in  producing  the  one  as  the  other. 

But-^if  the  reader  will  forgive  our  presumptuous  aUemptat 
dissection — »Mr.  Stewart  does  not.  give  us,  in  this  ptasage,  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  the  functions  of  Imagination  ( which 
he  has  elsewhere  beautifully  defined),  than  of  Fancy,  ima^ 
gination  does  not  ^  deal  with  the  passions,'  any  more  Ihato 
Fancy-— that  isy  it  does  s^  only  indNAentally  :  its  own  empire 
is  elsewhere.  Neither  can  it  he  properly  said  to  '  creaDie 
characters:'  that, is  tho>pi:oper  function  of  the  Dramatic  Faculty 
—  a  facvilty;  constantly  exJhihited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
writers  who ^e  not  poets  in  any  sense  of  the  word'..  To 
give  the  same  name  to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Milton, 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  De  Foe  and  Le  Sage; 
could  surely  serve  no  purpose  but  to  ,show  how  completely 
over-refined  analysis  ends  in  conJTounding  objects,  ipstead  of 
discriminating  between  them.  ' 

Let  us  next  see  wtether  a  great  poet  will  afford  us-  any 
assistance  in  getting  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  our  aesthe- 
tic philosophers  have  involved  us. 

'Fancy,'  says  lVIi\  Wordsworth,  •depends  upon  llie  rapidity  and 
profusiou  with  which  she  scatters  her  thoughts  and  images,  trusting 
that  their  number,  and  the  felicity  with  which  they  are  linked  sto- 
gether,  will  make  amends  for  the  want  of  -individual  value ;  or^  s\^ 
prides  herself  on  the  curious  sublilty  and  the  succesful  elaboration 
with  which  she  can  detect  their  lurking  aiiinities.  If  she  can  wiii 
you  over  to  her  purposes,  and  impart  to  you  her  feelings,  filie  carei 
pot  how  mutable  and  transitory  may  be  her  hifluence,  knowing  that 
it  will  not  be  out  of  her  power  to  resume  it  on  an  apt.occosioM* 
But  the  imagination  is  conscio^tsof  an  indestructible  dominion;  the 
soul  may  fall  away  from  it,  not  being  able  to  sustain  its  grandeur; 
but  if  once  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other  faculiy 
of  the  mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impaire<}^  or  diminished,  t^ancy'ri 
given  to  quicken  and  to  beguile  the- temporal  pari  of  mnnaiure,  imd-t 
gination  to  incite, qncl  support  the  eternat.  Yet  it  is  &<^t  less  true,,  ^ha^ 
fancy,  as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her  own  kws  and  in  be^ 
own  spirit,  a  creative  faculty.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously 
dims  at  rivalshlp  'with  the  imagination,  aAd  imaginatidii  stoops'  fd 
^Mknvtth  the.  materials  of  fancy,  might  be  tHustrafted  fV-omthe  com"^ 
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posilions  of  aU  eloquent  writers^  whether  in  peoae  or  verse,  and 
iChiefly  fjrgia  tliose  of  our  own  country.  Scarcely  a  page  of  the  inv 
passioned  part  of  Bishop  Taylor's  works  can  be  opened  that  shall 
not  aflbrd  examples.  Referring  the  reader  to  these  inestimable  vo- 
Itiiiiei},  we  win  content  otirselves  with  placing  a  conceit,  ascribed  to 
Load  Chesterfield,  in  eontrast'wUh'a.'passage  from  the  Pmadise  Lo$L 

*  '     « The  dews  of  the  evcnmg  most  carefully  shun : ' 

They  are  teirs  of  the  tkj  for  the  loss  of  the  sua.  • 

*  After  the  transgression  of  Adam,  Milton,  with  other  appearances 
4f.  i^mp^izADg  nature,  thus  mar^  the  immediate  consequence ;  -^ 

«Sky  }ower*d,  and^  muttering  thunder,  sotue  few  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin.* 

*  The  associating  linK  is  the  very  same  in,  each  instance  :  dew  and 
rain,  not  distinguishable  from  the  liquid  substance  of  tears,  are  em- 
ployed as  indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effect  in 
the  former  case :  a  flash  of  surprise,  and  nothing  more  i  for  the  na- 
ture of  things  does  not  sustain  the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the 
effects  of  the  act,  of  which  there  is  this  immediate  consequence  and 
visible  sign,  are  so  momentous,  that  the  mind  acknowledges  the  jus- 
tice and  reasonableness  of  the  sympathy  in  nature  so  manifested;  and 
the  sky  weeps  drops  of  water,  as  if  with  human  eyes  —  as  if  earth 
had  before  tremblMl  from  her  entrails,  and  nature  gives  a  second 
groan.' 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  splendid  passage,  we  perceive 
a  mysterious  light,  which  seems  to  direct  us  out  of  the  paths 
in  which  we  were  wandering ;  but  it  vanishes  before  we  hare 
finished  it.  Indeed — if  we  might  say  so  with  due  reverence-^ 
the  poet  leaves  us  even  more  perplexed  than  the  critics;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  profound 
reasonings  of  those  supporters,  of  the  successful  candidate  at 
the  late  Oxford  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  who 
pronounced  him  better  qualified  for  it  than  his  antagonist — 
first,  in  respect  of  orthodoxy  ;  secondly,  in  that  he  had  never 
been  known  to  aberrate  into  verse. 

For  surely  the  distinction   between  Imagination  and  Fancy 

cannot  lie,    in  the  first  place,    in  the   comparative   profusion 

and  rapidity  of  succession  of  their  respective  imagery.     Take' 

for  instances  the  inspired  Prophets,    or  iEsrhylus,    or  Milton, 

in  many  parts :  what  can  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

images  are  poured  forth,   wheel  within  wheel,    or  as  if  each 

was  pregnant  with  its  successor?  And  yet  we  sorely,  in  com- 
VOL.  in.  4 
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iaion  parlance,  denominate  these  initaneea  of  their  aaperlatiTe 
Imagination,  not  of  their  Fancy.  And  Mr.  Wordswcnrth  then 
proceeds  to  ascribe  to  Fancj,  in  the  alternative,  a  Terj  oppo- 
site function — that  of  subtly  detecting  remote  affinities ;«— here, 
again,  assimilating  it,  as  other  authorities  haye  done,  to  som^ 
thing  radically  different.  Wit ;  and  making  it  altogether  un- 
like that  which  he  nevertheless  with  the  utmost  truth  asserts 
it  to  be-— a  creative  faculty. 

May  we  venture  on  the  still  bolder  step  of  quarrelling  with 
the  instance  which  so  high  an  authority  has  selected  ii|  sup- 
port of  his  position  ?  The  passage  |from  Lord  Chesterfield  is 
of  course  a  mere  conceit,  passable  enough  for  '  a  person  of 
({uality. '  But  is  not  the  passage  of  Millon  in  reality  a  con- 
ceit also,  although  of  a  far  higher  description  ?  Does  it  ex- 
hibit gny  creatwe  faculty  ?  Does  it  call  up  any  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  or  suggest  any  as  present  in  that  of  the 
poet  ?  Is  it,  in  short,  any  thing  more  than  an  effort  of  thought, 
^  associating  the  original  idea  with  things  to  which,  in  some 
*  view  or  other,  it  bears  a  resemblance,  *  by  what  Aristotle 
would  have  called  a  metaphor  by  analogy?  '  For, '  as  that 
most  unpoetical  philosopher  would  infallibly  have  summed  up 
the  case,  ^  as  tears  are  to  the  human  face,  so  are  drops  of 
water  to  the  sky. ' 

Nor  will  another  distinguished  poet  afford  us  any  better 
guidance  out  of  our  difficulties.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  course  of 
the  paradoxical  warfare  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wage 
against  the  poetical  taste  of  his*  times,  thought  proper  to  as^ 
aert,  among  other  doctrines,  that  Pope  was  an  imaginative 
poet ;  and  supported  his  position  by  example,    as  follows  :— 

*We  are  sneeringly  told  that  Pope  is  the  «poet  of  reason*— a5  if 
this  was  a  reason  for  his  being  uo  poet !  Taking  passage  for  pas- 
sage, I  will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagination, 
from  Pope,  than  from  any  two  living  poets,  be  they  who  Ibey  may. 
To  take  an  instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not 
very  favourable  to  imagination— -satire.  Set  down  the  character  of 
Sporus,  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of  fancy  which  is  scattered 
over  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  any 
two  existing  poets  of  the  same  power  and  the  same  variety^where 
will  yon  find  them ?* 
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lie!  HA  take  a  few  ipeeimeiis  item  the  famous  'diatafiler  of 
Bporiia/  to  which  Lord. Byron  here  refers: — 

^Yes,  Ut  ihe  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinka  and  ftlnga : 
"Whese  buz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne*er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  en),oys. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptinesss  betraj,^ 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
.  "Eve'B  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  express'd, 
/i  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.' 

Surely^  whether  we  agree  with  the  noble  critic  in  his  ad- 
miration of  this  passage  or  not,  it  is  rhetoric,  not  poetry;  oc 
poetry »  at  hest,  only  of  that  secondary  sort  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  a  collection  of  witty  thoughts,  poured  forth  no 
douht.  with  great  ^  profusion  and  variety, '  fetched  with  some 
trouble  from  various  repositories,  and  placed  in  collocation  by 
a  tour-de-force.  The  last  four  verses  are  nervous  and  pointed 
enough  ;  but  their  antithetical  turn  shows  plainly  the  absence 
of  imagination*  Pope  was  not  indeed  destitute  of  that  faculty, 
as  modern  criticasters  sometimes  affirm.  It  sparkles  here  and 
there,  though  intermixed  with  much  of  a  polished  but  ]nfe-< 
nor  metal,  in  the  'Rape  of  the  Lock/  It  colours  with  a  deep 
and  powerful  tincture  the  pathos  which  is  the  predominating 
excellence  in  the  '  Epistle  of  Heloisa, '  and  in  the  '  Ode  to 
the  *  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady, '  —  especially  in  the 
fine  prediction  of  the  decay  of  the  house  of  her  unnatural 
kindred— 

'While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.* 

Bui  these  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  alter  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry.  He  is  but  the  able,  dexterous,  and 
grapefttl  workman,  who  fashions  the  material  provided  by 
t  thers. 

These  and  many  similar  definitions  suggest  to  us  the  doubt, 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  any  radical  distinction  at 
ell  between  true  Fancy  and  Imagination:  and  secondly,  whether 
we  are  not  apt  to  confound  two  very  different  qualities  under 
tlw  same  Baniei-«--the  true  Fancy  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
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and  that  sparioiis  Fancy  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  qnlck  wit, 
conversant  with  poetical  imagery,  bat  which  diifers  from  iho 
former  in  being  in  no  degree  creatii^e,  nor  one  of  the  higher 
poetical  faculties. 

To  recur  to  a  former  instance.  We  are  apt  to  term  the 
poetry  of  the  *  Tempest, '  or  of  the  '  Midsummer.  Night's 
Dream, '  indiscriminately  ^  imaginative, '  and  *  fanciful ; '  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  justice  with  which  either  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  it.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the 
same  'creative'  faculty,  Imagination,  peopled  the  isle  of Pros- 
pero  with  delicate  spirits,  and  the  heath  of  Forres  with  ghastly 
sibyls; — that  it  is  by  a  strictly  similar  exercise  of  genius,  that 
disordered  nature  is  made  to  sympathize  with  the  waywardness 
of  the  fairy  couple,  and  with  the  desolation  of  Lear.  And, 
as  we  have  said,  all  these  scenes  and  passages  are  commonly, 
and  properly,  called  '  imaginative. '  Yet  the  poetry  of  '  Mac- 
beth '  is  rarely,  and  that  of  *  Lear '  never,  called  *  fanciful, ' 
by  correct  critics.  From  whence  does  this  difference  arise? 
Merely,  we  suspect,  from  the  subject-matter,  and  not  at  all 
from  any  distinction  between  the  qualities.  All  poetical  crea- 
tions are  imaginatwe;  but  when  we  want  a  word  to  distin- 
guish those  of  a  gayer,  lighter  order — more  beautiful  than 
sublime,  and  especially  those  which  are  fetched  from  a  very 
unreal  and  dream-like  world — we  are  apt  to  term  them  fanci- 
ful, in  much  the  same  sense  as  the-  Germans  sometimes  use 
the  word  phantastisch. 

Spurious  Fancy— that  which  the  critics  above  cited  have 
called  by  that  name — seems  to  us  altogether  a  different  faculty, 
not  in  the  least  allied  to  Imagination  or  true  Fancy;  but  be- 
longing to  the  same  category  as  Thought,  Wit,  Judgment,  and 
many  other  manifestationis  of  Intellectual  Power.  While  the 
first  claiss  of  faculties  creates,  the  other  remodels,  compares, 
distinguishes  ;  and  often  elaborates  by  effort,  effects  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which  the  former  produces  spontaneously.  But 
instead  of  encumbering  ourselves  any  further  with  definitions 
which,  we  are  forced  to  confess  it,'  express  our  meaniilg  IMk 
inadequately,  let  us  see  whether  a  few  instances  ^ill  not  aa^ 
siBt  u^  in'C4mv«ying  it,  whether  right,  or  .wrong,  ta  the  mi«i 
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of  tiie  reader ;  and  if  we  choose  them  from  among  favourite 
and  well-known  passages,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  Dante —    . 

<  Che  Fanimo  di  quel,  ch'  ode,.non  posa 
m  fermft  fede  per  esempioy  ch'  haja 
La  sua  radice  incogmta  e  nascosa.' 

One  of  the  cbmmonefll  exercises  of  the  ImagitiatiVe  faculty 
is  Personification  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of 
l^hat  is  now  merely '  metaphorical  language,  in  cimimon  usti^ 
was  origjilallj  imaginative  in  the  highest  degree.     <Hope  and 

*  Charity,  Love  and  Pity,'  it  has  been  said,  *'  have  now  be- 
^  come  common-places;  bttt  they  were,  notwilhsanding,  among 

*  the  .first  and  simpler  creations  of  the  art/ 

'Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumque  turres,' 

says  Horace.  Horace  was  not  an  imaginative  writet* ;  and 
problibly  took  these  phrases ,  without  attaching  any  distinel 
image  to  them,  out  of  the  Gradas  ad  Pamassum  which  he 
carried  in  his  head.  But  the  first  who  personified  Death^.and 
saw  the  livid  spectre  knocking  at  the  doors  of  her  destined 
victims — (compare  the  description  of  the  plague  in  that  work 
of  a  true  poet,  'Anastasius') — possessed  an  imagination  of  no 
eonkmon  order.  .  Let  us  see  what  success  his  image  meets  with, 
when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  French  polisher 'of  modeiii 
days ,  who  works  with  the  implements  of  though^  or  wit  — 
Malherbe : — 

*  La  tnort  a  dej  rigueura  k  iiulle  autne  pareille»  •*  < 

Nous  avoDs  beau  parl^,  •  .     ■    *, 

La  cruelle  qu'elle  est  se  boucbe  les  oreilles 
£t  nous  laisse  crier!* 

Thus  far  he  has  succeeded  only  in  reducing  the  phamtoni 
of  old  times  to  the  similitude  of  an  angry  schoolmistress,  or 
obdi^rate  landlady.  But  the  tc^rn  which  follows  has  b^n  iwi- 
versally  admired  :.~r-    .  ,      *  .'''.. 

'  Le  pauvre  en  «a  cabane,  ou  le  cha\tinele  couvre. 
.  Est  sujct  a.ses  lois,    .  ^ 

Et  \n  garde  qui  ve<11e  axir  bafriere^  du  Louvre*     ''  "  ' 
N>ni  defend  paa  noa  toid^  ^   * 

Arid  a'>  flM^  tildtight  if  Ms*^  biit  enl/  a  thought ^-^  it' tedMa 
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and  thus  tbe  lesson  u  brought  hoinie  with  more  starCl&ig  trtitk 

— but  there  Js  no  creation. 

In  the  following  often-quoted  linefl  of  Dubartai — 

*  Loin  des  murs  flamboyant  ({ui  r^ferment  le  monde, 
PftDs-le  centre. cache  d^'upe  clarte  profon^e,, 
Dieu  repose  en  lui-meme— ' 

the  first  line  presents  a  highly  jmaginaMve  picture  ;  but,  be'  k 
observed*  it  belongs^  not  to  the  Frenchinan,  but  to  Lucretiiia:-^ 

*  Extra  flanunautia  moenia  niundi :'  ' 

Whieh  Moore  has  borrowed  from  (me  or  both  :-***- 

*Asfar 
Aa  the  universe  spreads  her  flaming  wall.' 

The  second  is  a  conceit,  the  offspring  of  spurious  Fancy  ; 
for  it  does  not  piesent  a  simple  image,  but  etpresses  an  anli- 
tbetical  idea — the  inyisibility  of  an  object  placed  in  an  intense 
light.  And  it  is  still  a  conceit  in  Milton,  whether  borrowed 
dr  not  :— 

*  Datk  with  excessive  light  Thy  skirts  appear ; 
Tet  dazzle  hearen,  that  brightest  serHphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wiogs  veil  their  eyes.' 

And  still  more  in  Dryden^  who  expands  the  thought  into  a 
fiae  couplet,  after  his  own  fashion  :-— 

^Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light— 
A  blaze  of  glory,  which  defies. the  sight.* 

The  last  two  lines,  in  the  passage  from  Milton,  are  taken 
from  another  source,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  pointed  out — ^the  fol- 
lowing noble  Terses  of  an  obscure  Italian  poet ,  Girolamo 
Preti :—  / 

'Tn,  per  soffrir  della  cui  luce  i  rai 
' ''  Si  fan  deir  ale  i  serafini  un  velo.' 

« 

but  Mr.  Hallam  has  omitted  to  add,  that  the  original  of  both 
is  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  : — '  Each  one'  of  the  Seraphim  'bad 
*  six  wings  :  with  Uvain  he  coshered  his  facCj  and  with  twain 
^he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly/  And  the 
effort  of  what  the  critics  already  qnoted  eall  Fancy,  but  which 
Wi#  term  Tbbngbt,  is  plainly  seen  in  these  modeni  iqiitatiens, 
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in  MMgning  a  reason  for  tlie  appdaiMM.  Imigittilioa  tests 
contented  wilh  ereeliag*  aad  never  condeseends  to  explain  or 
justify.  The  whole  passage,  u  was  to  be  expected,  has  giten 
kirth  to  a  yaifetj  of  prettj  concMtni.  See  the  *  Lotes  of 
the  Angels/ jMunm.    For  instance-— 

<  Oft,  #hett  frofli  AUa>  lifted  hrdw 

A  .lustre  came,  too  hright  to  bear. 
And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow. 

And  shade  their  dazzled  sight,  nor  dare 
To  look  upon  the  effulgence  there,'  &c. 

MHton  ifTfull  of  such  conceits  as  that  above  qtioted.  And 
it  may  perhaps  be  suggested,  as  the  most  marked  of  all  the 
distinctions  between'  very  early  poetry  and  that  of  modem 
days,  that  in  the  former  the  creative  faculty  generally  appears 
pure  and  naked,  and  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  reflec- 
tive. In  all  modem  poets,  and  most,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest 
of  all,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Hilton,  Thought  seems  to  stroggler 
with  Imagination  for  the  mastery  ;  and  the  one  and  the  other 
predace  their  efllects  in  such  rapid  snccessiott,  and  so  inter- 
changeably, that  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  assign 
their  respective  provinces. 

Very  different  is  the  fate  which  a  fine  image  meets,  when 
it  passes  successively  through  the  hands  of  a  series  of  poets  of 
the  imaginative  order.  Each  impregnates  it  with  his  own 
peculiar  colouring — each  communicates  to  it  something  addi- 
tional, which  calls  up  a  new  vision  to  the  mental  eye,  and 
is  in  truth  a  fresh  creation. 

In  the  venerable  passage — 

'And  even  as  the  race  of  leaves,  ev'n  such  is  that  of  man. 
Them  on  the  ground  the  wind  doth  strew,'  ^c. 

the  reader  recognizes  (what,  as  we  have  said,  is  comparatively 
rare  in  ancient  poets)  an  effort  at  once  of  Imagination  or 
Fancy,  connecting  the  frail  existence  of  humanity  with  that 
of  the  leaf— -and  of  Thought,  drawing  out  the  parallel  between 
the  reproduction  of  the  leaves  and  of  generation  of  mankind. 
The  turn,  or  antithesis,  has  been  made  use  of  by  hundreds 
of  poets  of  the  secondary  or  unimaginative  order,  from  Moschus 
down-wards.  The  image  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
greater  masters  of  the  art. 
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ia  YJrgil  ift  (hi  as08ifalbd<  with' 'the-  Me*  of  maltilade  2 ~  . 

SuSo  hi  Mihcbl  ,'*if^t  lie  ittmvsdiateljr  cpiiaect^  itfwith  Ideality 

and  gives,  it  a  picturesque  colouring  :'4-.  .    •       ■'  ^.       '       ; 

'  Thick  as  auloihfial  l^ves  wliieh  dtrew  the  brooks 
In  Yallombrom,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarclied  embower. . . . .' 

In  Dante,  eyer  working,  out  the  minute  circumstances  of 
^i^^  pic^qr^^, .  and  clinging  closelj  to  the  .'  shp^s  of  things/,  the 
imagp  suggested,  i|  that  of  the  gradual  fall,  leaf  by  leaf,  com- 
pared ,wUh  the  dropping  of  the  melancholy  ghosts,  one  by 
one,  into,  the  inevitable  bark  :-^ 

*  Gome  d*autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

.,    Uuna  appresso  dell*  altra,  infin  die  Y  ramo 
K^nde  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie, 
Simflemente  il  mal  seme  d*Adamo 
'Gittaaida  quel  lito  ad  una  ad  una.' 

I^nser  personifies  the  agent  as  well  as  the  patients  :•— 

'With  bis  sword  disperst  the  raskall  flocks, 
Which  fled  asunder,  and  bim  fell  before, 
As  wither'd  leaves  drop  from  their  dried  stocks. 
When  the  wroth  western  wind  doth  reave  their  locks.* 

From  whom,  lastly,  Shelley  receives  the  treasure  *,  and  adds 
a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  of  reversing  the  image,  and  with 
wonderful  effect. 

■ 

'  Thou  wild  west  wind !  thou  breath  of  autumn^s  being. 
Before  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  spurious  fancy  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  an  inferior  quality  in  the  scale  of  poetical  excellen- 
ces to  that  genuine  sort  which  is  merely  imagination  under 
another  aspect.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  most  uncatholic  and 
intolerant  view  of  the  subject  to  exclude  it  from  that  scale  al- 
together. In  point  of  fact,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  look  on 
Imagination  as  the  poetical  faculty  par  excellence,  as  undoubt- 
edly it  is,  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  to  regard  it  hastily 
as  the  only  one  ;  to  consider  poetry  as  strictly  and  wholly  the 
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•sfrenlon  of  ImaginAlibii.  Thifir  is  not  the  edse  only  with  tb« 
pedtntie  Wordsworthim  school  of  critics  who  now  itiundat^l 
Ibis  ooutttrj,  bat  with  others  of  more  domprehensive  views. 
And  we  doubt  whether  man j  have  reflected  how  very  large  a' 
propoitioa  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  poetry  (s 
really  drawn  from  the  expression  of  Thought  in  Us  variou? 
forms-*-iiidignant,  eneiigetic,  graceful,  witty,  fanciful — withoiit 
one  particle  of  the  creative  faculty  being  concerned  in  it. 
To  this  eiass  belong  almost  all  the  satirists,  from  Horace  and 
Juvenal^  to  Bofleau,  Pope,  Churchill,  whether  severe  in  their 
indignation,  or  playing  with  the  follies  of  mankind.  It  in- 
dudes  also  the  rhetorical  poets  -^  Lncan  ,  Corneiile  ,  and  the 
Hke  ;  and  the  ^  conceited ,'  commonly  and  mistakenly  called 
fanciful,  Dofane,  Cowley,  Martni,  Gongora,  and  their  respect- 
ive followers.  It  is  Thbught  or  Reflection  which  gives  the 
peculiar  tinge  of  manly  energy  to  Ihe-verse  of  Dry  den — which 
sparkles  in  graceftil  criticism  in  Horace  —  which  enliv^rii^ 
ttiroughoul  with  an  indulgent  philosophy  and  playful  lessons 
of  worldly  wisdom,  the  ebarming  narrative  of  Ariosto.  And; 
to  complete  the  catalogue,  Thought  and  Passion,  without  one 
scruple  of  the  stribtly  poetical  Imagination ,  form  the  whole 
stock  in  trade  of  a  nation  of  no  mean  rank  in  poetical  lite- 
rature-^the  French.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  imaginative 
French  poet  or  poem  -^  hardly  a  scene  or  a  passage.  But 
Thought,  in  all  the  various  forms  which  we  have  enumerated, 
borrowing  and  turning  to  the  be^^t  account  the  creations  of  a 
higher  faculty,  constitutes  the  staple  commodity  of  the  whole 
race  of  French  poeta;  and  is  blended  in  those  of  a  higher 
order  with  the  powerful  and  harmonious  expression  of  Passion 
— something,  again,  wholly  distinct  from  Imagination  proper. 
We  have  gone  rather  the  more  at  length  into  this  attempt 
io  establish  a  distinction  sometimes,  overlooked,  from  an  anxiety. 
to  guard  ourselves  against  any  suspicion  of  unduly  depreciat-< 
ing  the  poet  whose  works  are  now  before  us,  when  we  rank 
that  Fancy,  which  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  his  peculiar 
excellence,  in  the  secondary  cla^  already  described.  He  can- 
not be  called  an  imaginative  writer;  and ,  therefore,  not 
'  Fancy's  child  '  in  the  truest  or  highest  sense  —  in  th^  sense 
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in  which  we  have  termed  Fancy  a  creative  qualitj.  -Not  thai 
he  is  by  any  means  destitute  of  the  first  of  poetical  faculiies» 
l^ui  that  it  is  certainly  not  his  characteriatic  or  distiaguishing 
excellence.  His  Fancy,  like  that  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  ia 
Yfii  ;T^wit,  not  only  under  the  control  of  a  better  laate  than 
theirs,  but  likewise  of  a  purer  feeling ;  wit  suggeating  images 
and  thoughts  with  wonderful  profusion  ,  and  a  gracefulness 
often  scarcely  less  admirable  ;  — often  too  profuse,  no  doubts 
for  compactness ,  and  too  graceful  for  strength,  but  unifovmlf 
brilliant ,  and  yet  relieved  from  monotony  by  its  aingulaf 
buoyancy. 

But  rich  as  this  Wit  or  Fancy  is ,  we  believe  that  thoaa 
do  Mr.  Moore  great  injustice  who  assign  it  as  the  aUribute 
through  which  he  ia  principally  to  live.  To  us  at  lei^t, 
and  we  suspect  to  the  infinite  majority  of  his  readers,  the 
reid  charm  of  his  poetry  lies  not  there.  It  is  when  be  ^eaks** 
to  the  heart ,  not  the  head  ,  that  he  is  in  his  own  element*  « 
7 he  exquisite  truth  of  sentiment ,  sometimes  gay  and  som^. 
times  melancholy,  but  always  refined  into  the  most  perfect 
keeping  with  the  common  sympathies  of  men — this  is  far  more 
delightful  to  us  than  all  the  more  ambitious  qualities  of  bia 
muse.  In  our  opinion,  he  may  very  safely  allow  his  critioa 
to  dispute  as  much  as  they  will  about  the  real  or  false  bril- 
liancy of  the  oriental  descriptions  in  Lalla  Rookb,  or  the 
Rabbinical  prettinesses  of  the  Loves  of  Angels.  Both  hav^ 
been  translated  into  some  dozen  languages,  and  honoured,  it 
appears,  with  all  manner  of  royal  and  courtly  observance ;  (') 

(']  *Aiii«iig  the  imideiite  oonoeelad  with  ditt  work,  1  urast  D«t  omil  to  notice  thtf 
ipl«iidi4  tliveiiitsememta,  foaii4ml  oppn  it,  whieb  veraactad  «t  the  Chataaa  Royal  of 
Barlia,  during  tha  viait  of  tha  Grasd  Duka  Nicholaa  to  that  capital  in  tha  year  ISSip 
The  diflTcrant  atoriea  composing  the  work  were  represented  in  tableaux  pspatu  and 
aongs ;  and,  among  the  crowd  of  royal  and  "noble  persons  engaged  in  the  performan- 
eat,  I  shall  mention  thoae  only  who  represented  the  principal  characters ,  and  whom  f 
find  there  enameratad  in  the  pabliahed  account  of  the  dip^riUtemem. 

FaiHatUn,  (  ounl  Haack,  Marechal  de  Cour. 

Mini  J  Hoi  d0  Bmekane,  S.  A.  I.  Le  Grand  Dae. 

LailaA  Homkk,  S.  A.  I.  La  Grande  Dachesse. 

Amrungteb,  U  Grand  Mogol,  S.  A.  R.  Le  Prince  Gaillsuna. 

MdaUmk,  #We.  dJUirU,  La  Dae^  de  Cnmberiand. 
'  La  B^itm^  $qh  Epoasm,  S.  A.  R.  La  PrinoaasaL  Loaiaa  Ri4riTi9/ 
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—  nay,  wbkh  is  more  to  the  purpose  still,  both  haTo  been 
read,  we  take  it,  more  tban  any  otber  poems  of  our  time,  except 
Lord  Byron's  ;  and  yet  we  would  confidently  wager  against 
tbe  existence  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  could  repeat 
thirty  lines  together  of  either,  always  excepting  *  Paradise  and 
the  Feri,'  and  the  delicious  songs  in  the  *  Light  of  the  Harem/ 
We  admit  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  fair  test ;  for  there 
are  peculiarities  in  composition  which  make  these  poems  ex- 
cessrrely  difficult  to  learn  by  heart,  eiren  for  their  most  devot- 
ed- admirers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands — 
tens  of  thousands  —  who  have  almost  every  line  of  the  Irish 
Melodies  and  national  songs  constantly  in  their  remembktmces. 
And  this  seems  to  us  to  prove  our  proposition  beyond  all 
contest,  that  Mr.  Moore's  true  popularity  rests,  and  will  al- 
ways rest,  on  those  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  gaiety 
which  captivate  the  sense  at  first  hearing  ,  and  once  known 
are  never  forgotten ;  —  which  make  so  maby  of  those  genuine 
gems,  his  smaller  lyrical  poems,  better  remembered,  and  more 
constantly  travelling  from  the  heart  to  the  lips,  than  any  verse 
of  any  poet  of  these  days,  however  lofty  his  pretensions  may 
be. 

Mr.  Moore  himself  ascribes  much  of  the  magic  of  these 
strains  to  music ;  and  speaks  of  the  '  Irish  Melodies'  as  the 
only  work  of  his  pen  *  whose  fame  (thanks  to  the  sweet  music 
^  in  which  it  is  embalmed)  may  boast  a  chance  of  prolonging 
*  its  exislence  to  a  day  much  beyond  our  own.'  And  else- 
where, in  the  preface  to  his  fifth  volume  ,  he  goes  at  some 
length  into  the  debatable  question  of  the  alliance  between 
poetry  of  this  description  and  music. 

*'  It  was  impossible  that  tbe  example  of  Burns,  in  these  his  higher 
inspirations,  should  not  materially  contribute  to  elevate  the  character 
of  English  song-writing,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  reunion  of  the  gifts 
which  it  requires,  if  not,  as  of  old,  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in 
that  perfect  sympathy  between  poet  and  musician  which  almost^ 
amounts  to  identity,  and  of  which  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  times, 
so  interesting  an  example  in  the  few  songs  bearing  the  united  names 
of  those  two  sister  muses,  Mrs.  Arkwright  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans. 

^  Very  different  was  the  state  of  the  song  department  of  Euglii»h 
poesy  at  the  time  when   first  I  tried  my   novice  hand   at  the  lyre. 
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The  dvfwce  between   song  wad  sense  had  then  i*€ae)ied  its  utioMl 

rang^e,  aod  to  all  uses  connected  with  rpusic^  frorp  a  birthday*  ode 
down  to  the  libretto  of  the  last  new  opera,  m^ght  fairly  bv  applies) 
thf  solution  Fi<:^aro  gives  of  the  quality  of  the  words  of  songs  in 
IgeBtM  :  tfCe  qufi  we  Tant  pas  la  peine  d'ltre  dit,  on  le  chi»nte»;l« 
'How  far^my  o^n  labours  in  'this  field,  if  indeed  the  gathering ^f 
such  idle  flowers  may  be  so  designated,  have  helped  to  adYanqe^.oip 
even  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  iinprovemexit  I  have  here  des- 
cribed," it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  decide.  I  only  know,  that 
in  a  strong  and  inborn  feeling  for  music  lies  the  source  of  whatever 
talent  I  may  havel  shown  for  poetical  tompomtian  ;  and  that  it  wu 
the  elTorjt  to  ti;anslate  iqto  language  the  emotion^  and  passions  whi|ch 
music  appeared  to  me  to  express,  thai  first  led  to  my  w^itipg  ^uj 
poetry  at  all  deserving  of  the  name.  Dryden  has  happily  described 
music  as  being  v  inarticulate  poetry  ; »  and  I  have  always  felt,  in 
adapting  words  to  an  express ve  air,  that  1  was  but  bestowing  upoii 
it  the  gift  of  articulation,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  speajc  to  others  all 
that  was  conveyed  iu  its  wordless  elo<j[ueiice  to  myself.  *—  (Vol.  V. 
pp.  xiii.-xv.) 

We  believe  Mr.  Moore  to  be  vary  sincere  in  these  expnec- 
sions  of  diffidence  ;  not  because  we  attiibate  to  him  any  greater 
teBdencj  to  undue  self-deprecidtion  than  to  hit  brethren  in 
genera^  but  because  we  know  how  completely,  in  spirits  ejr 
quisitely  sensitive  to  music,  the  charm  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion becomes  subordinate  to  that  of  melody  ;  and  it  is,  on- 
doubiedly,  ei^tremely  difficult  to  ^  untwist  the  hidden  chains ' 
which  bind  these  two  charms  so  strangely  together.  But  if 
it  could  be  accomplished,  we  suspect  it  would  ^  appear  that, 
for  every  thousand  who  have  been  chiefly  captivated  by  the 
music  of  his  songs,  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  more  whose 
^sbarm  is  in  the  poetry  ;  and  in  whose  memory  the  last  sweet 
echoes  of  the  strain  linger  almost  wholly  disengaged  from  the 
accompaniment,  or  altogether  unconnected  with  any. 

But  what  complicates  the  difficulty  in  the  present  instance 
is  this,  that  Mr.  Moore  is,  in  a  peciuliar  and  emphatical  sense, 
the  poet  of  music  —  a  character  in  which  no  other  poet  ap- 
proaches him,  and  very  few  even  resemble  him.  Every  one 
who  has  any  susceptibility  for  music  at  all,  is  aware  of  the 
readihess  with  which  some  emotions  of  the  mind  are  excited 
by  it — that  there  are  some  sentiments  which  seem  to  respond 
immediately  to  particular  tones,  independently  of  all  perceived 


or  reeognwai  aflfoejutioii  of  ttunuglit.  Nav,  Mr.  Moore's  pe^ 
cttliar  skill  is  in  giving  yoioe  to  this  iii«fticula|ie  language. 
Take,  for  iBstanee*  mipiy  of  his.  oU  bififa  Airs :  lie  found  ihem 
assoeiaied  with  vulgar  or  ^nmaaniug  wof4^,(.  be  ijeieoted  the 
language  of  the  air  under  the.  disguise,  an^  eKpr^ifed  it  uf 
verse ;  insomuch  .  that  the  vrords  alone  now  convey  precisely 
that  class  of  emotions  vhic^  are  suggested  J>y  tjb^.  music  Thif 
is.  quite  a  peculiar  faculty »  alid.  ettremely  rare  indeed.  Boms 
had  soaethiiig  of  it,  JB^rangfrn  perhaps  more ;  hut  Mopre  stands 
absolutely  pre-enfoent  in.it« 

And  vre  are  not,  tberefiire,  surprised  that  the  ohann  of 
poisiry,  Mid  Ihalt  of  muisiG^  seem  in  his  mind  to  }fe  eftett  re* 
gwded  as  identical.  The  yery  attributes  by  whiih  .he  char 
racterixss  this  lays  at  the  command  of  his  ^  fipifit  of  Song '  in 
LaHah  Rookh,  appear  to  us  exactly  his  ovirn ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  poetry  is.  precisriy,  and  vrithout  exaggeration,  the  same 
which  h^  there  astrtties  to  kntisic. 

*  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 

And  mine  are  th^  murmuring,  dying  noCe^,         ' 
ThatfuU  US  soft  as  snow  en  ihe  set, 
And  mslt  in  the  besri  as  instantly. 

^Mine  is  the  charm,  whose  mjstrc  swray  " 

The  spirits  of  past  delight  obey : 
Lei  but  the  tuneful  talisman  aouodi 
And  they  come,  like  genii,  hovering  round. 

*  And  mine  is  the  gentle  sang,  that  bears, 

From  soul  to  soul  the  wishes  of  love ; 
As  a  bird  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 
The  ctunamovi  seed  iVom  grove  to  grove.  ^ 

*  *Tis  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 

The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  pleasure : 
When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

With  the  bli&sfuU  tone  thafs  still  iu  the  ear : 
And  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 
To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is  near.* 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  U^e^  exquisite  recollections. 
U  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  force  them  into  critical  discus* 
sion  and  comparison.  No  enthusiastic  rhapsody  of  ours  could 
height^  their  charm  ;    no  ^alysia  coi|ld  detect  the  source  of 
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it';  and  ibe  geniils  t>f  Fadladeen-  himself  GduM  Hot  detract 
from  it.  Sitll,  their  effect  is  not  (hat  of  pare  poetry,  rigjOr- 
ouslj  so  CaUed.  All  the  eriticiBm  in  the  world  will  not  per- 
suade the  mass  of  readers,  that  the  poetry  which  is  most  po* 
polar  witti  them,  which  speaks  niost  to  the  heart,  is  not  the 
best;  nor  will  sach  cavils  raise  the  Judgment  of  the  critic  in 
their  estimation  ;  for  though  a  few,  like  Lalla  Rookh's  ladies, 
will  stiH  begin  U>  suspect  that  they  'ought  not  to  be  pleased,' 
ire  fear  that  the  number  of  suoh  dliedient  subjects  is  consi- 
derably diminished,  since  the  craft  of  reviewing  fint  toee  into 
eminence.  Still  it  is  true,  that  the  mere  tribute  which  sus- 
ceplibiKty  pays  to  that  which  excites  it,  is  not  the  recognitioB 
of  poetical  excellence  ;  otherwise  the  '  Gamester'  amd  ^  Isa* 
bella '  would  be  the  finest  tragedies  on  the  English  stage.  In 
order  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  music,  a 
geiltleman,  as  a  profound  critic  has  remarked,  must  be  Mn  a 
concatenation  accordingly  ; '  and  the  same  thing  is  perhaps  true 
of  poetry  such  as  Moore's,  which  is  ideal  music.  It  is  when 
tbe  heart  is  predisposed  by  recent  emotion,  or  dwelling  on  the 
remembrance  of  its  own  past  emotions-^when  it  is  attuned  to 
love,  or  romance,  or  gaiety,  or  the  soft  and  dreamy  sadness 
which  past  illusions  leave  behind  them,  or  the  deeper  regrets 
for  departed  youth — that  such  enchantment  is  peculiarly  felt. 
It  does  not  create,  but  finds,  sympathies  ;  it  searches  the  very 
soul,  but  never  entrances,  or  carries  it  away  into  another 
world  of  visionary  being.  Thus  far  it  is  of  the  earth,  and 
earthly — of  the  very  finest  materials,  doubtless,  which  this 
earth  can  furnish  ;  but  not  of  tbe  harmony  which  Dante  heard 
only  in  the  last  circle  of  his  Paradise. 

'Qualunque  melodia  piu  dolce  suona 
Quagiil,  e  piu  a  se  ranime  tira, 
Parebbe  nube  che  squarciata  tuona 
ComparaU  al  suonar  di  quella  Lira.' 

And  thus  much  more  we  will  add  respecting  it,  that  this 
deep-<)harm  dt  pathos,  after  all,  characterizes  the  best-remem- 
bered and  most  generally  appreciaied  portions  even  of  Moore's 
more  ambitious  poetry.  It  is  not  the  gorgeous  orientalism, 
the  gracefulness,   or   the  brilliancy   of  description,    in   Lalla 
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tU^oVkt  wUch  reMj  AbMe  wiUb^  1^  rotdt^   but  tkim  iHiear 

>  The  looks  and  lonet  tbit  dart 

Alt  instant  isunsbioe  tbrtugh  the  heart, 

As  if  the  soul  that  instant  cauj^t 

Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought'— 

wluoh  ai^ouse  Ibe  sensibilities  to  wbieh  his  peeuliar  province 
exleods. 

Tke  most  substantial  passions  of  tbis  'oartk  scarealj  appear 
lo  US'  to  be  witbin  (hat  proTinee.  Xfae  strong  objeolsona 
wbicb  were  urged  against  the  early^poeCiry  of  our  author  weri^ 
not  without  founds tioa,  undoubtedly  ;  and  nothing  ean*  lie 
■sore  marked  than  the  improveflaent  of  lasle"«rhseb  has  dha- 
meteriiedibim  sinoe.  Bot  both  tbessins  and  the«l*i^reBieivl 
aWrajss  appealed  to  us  to  be  of  .taste  oniy^  it  is 'Siiigvtsr 
enough^  in  so  e'ltenrive  a  coHeetioii  of  love)  wehes  of  eveiy 
vanely  of  colonr^  that  there  is  so  lillle  of  the  pastf onale/  oru 
der  $  snch.as  is  sometimes— ^yet,  even  4here,  >rarsly*M-to  bis 
met  Urith  in  Byron.  We  scarcely  remember  Jibove  one  pieoe, 
in  aU  lieore's  poetry,  which  really  breathes  the  aeal  of  8apphia; 
we  looked  for  it  in  this  new 'Oollectien,:  and  found  it  reduced 
to  '  a  fragment. '  Why  this  was  aeoessary.^  (we  hardly  knowi 
nor  do  we  akogelher  appreciate  the  criterion  according  te 
which  some  of  our  old  acquai»tances  bate  been  left  out,  and 
others  left  in  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  possess  an  old 
*  Galignani '  edilien. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  criticism  is  altogether  inadequate  id 
analyse  those  real  i^d  unrivalkd  beauties  which  we  have  .en- 
deavoured* to  point  out  oply.  It  was  mueh  mere  our  purpose 
lo  make,  an  essay  towards  appreciating  ear  author  as  an  an 
Ust ;  hut,  we  p<src^ive',  the  little  we  l^d  to  say  on  this  suIh 
ject  is  already  nearly  anlieipated.  His  personages,  angelie  ev 
human,  always  produced  upon  us  the  effect  of  Westall's  draw*> 
ings,  with  which,  we  suppose,  ift  bad  been,  our  fate  to  see 
his  poems  first  iUnsUrated^-Uu  rounded  in  Qie  same. soft  lan- 
guishing physiognomy— as  ideal  a  set  of  brotben  and.  sisters 
as  were  ever  grouped  together  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy.    After  our  fii^  ceadiqg.  of  Lalle  .Bookh,  me  well  re- 
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member  libw  dtterly  iosipM^  w  mtiier  floaiw  and  fVdteie,  th8 
men  4ind  ivomen  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott  seemed  to  Mve  bcM> 
come.  We  are  sorry  to  aeij  that,  on  a  second  perusal,"' it  was 
as  impossible  to  taU  ail  interest  in  Arim  and  Zelica,  Hafed 
and  Hinda,  as  in'  the  personages  of  the  '  Grand  Cyrus. '  And, 
perhaps,  it  is  rather  strange  —  one  of  the  anomalies  which 
seem  to  belong  tosXL  genius-^that  a  poet  whose  peculiar  spett 
is  over  the  common  sympathies  of  men — whose  unstudied 
tones  of  sentiment  never  fail  to  speak  Aom^ -»*- should  b&  so 
uttcirly  unaUe  to  make  the  creatures  of  his  fttories  iike  humaiH 
beings  at:  all«  But  the  dramatic  faculty  is  a  gift  apart  from 
all  others* 

'  It  ia  Aa  dbbbt  from  a  conaeiousnesiB  of  thiil  defiiosency,  ib 
part,  thal'the  auflior  overlays  the  ouflines  of  his  talcs  v^ilb 
mUik  inTenderftll  richness  and  profusion  of  elaborate  imagery; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  not  the  imagery  of  ianc/,  bnl 
of  wit.  It  i«  difficult  always  to  apply  the  test  ;■  but  oonipa^ 
fkouj  as  we  have  seen,  is  perhaps  the  best.  That  which  re» 
quires  thought  to  please  ^^  that  which  raises  no  imiage.  to  the 
mtiid's  eye,  but  gives  the  judgment  the  satisfaction  msing  Qron 
a  ooispafison.  e&fubitely  di'awn,  from  the  juxtaposilioii  ci 
sparkttng  objects  une!q>ectedly  brought  together — this  is  conceit y 
and  not  fancy  :  for  mind  speaks  to  mind,  and  that  which  the 
poet  has  Imagined  affects  tkie  reader  very  differently  from  that 
wbich  he  has  thought  "out.  Yet  the  results  are  beautifully 
brilliant,  and  take  the  reason  prisoner,  until  it  bias  no  small 
trouble  to  disentangle  the  fake  from  the  true  enchantment. 

A  curious  dhaiw^teriatic  of  poets  of  this  order  is,  thai  in 
their  sweetest  siraiita  we  can  so  frequently  detect  a  detarmi^ 
nation  throu|[hout  to  bring  in  a  conceit  at  the  end,  wfaiok 
generally  goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  all  the  remainder.  Ail 
anon  ias  they  have  touched  the  reader's  heart  by  a  tone  oi? 
twe  of-ilimple'  beauty;  they  kindly  alleviate 'hi^  excited  senri^^ 
biKty,  by  giving  him  a  l-iddle  or  an  epigrani  to  think  about. 

The  following  instanee'of  what  we  mean,  dceursin  some 
extremely  beatitiful  vewesj-n- 

'T^oace  be  aronndthfee,"  wherever  Ihou  rovest; 
May  life  lie  for  Ihee  cme  sanlmers  d*y, 
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And  m\\  thou  wildest,  and  all  that  thou  lovost. 
Gome  smiling  around  the  sunnj  way  I 

*  U  sorrow  e*er  this  calm  should  break, 

mi  a  J  OTen  thy  tears  pass  off  so  lightly, 
Like  spring  showers,  they'll  only  make 
The  smiles  that  follow  shine  more  brightly. 

<  May  Time,  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all. 
And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death, 
O'er  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall, 

They  shall  not  crush  one  bloom  beneath. 

*  jis  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun 

Tfus  world  along  its  path  advances^ 
May  thai  side  the  sun's  upon 
Be  all  that  eec  Aall  meet  thgr  glances. ' 

AModief ,  equftUy  beautiful,  occurs  to  iu  at  raiMlom,  and  wa 
$iikit  it  the  laUier,  because  ire  believe  it  ta  be  publiahad  mom 
for  die  ftrst  time  :— - 

'  Dreaming  for  ever,,  vainly  dreaming. 
Life  to  the  last  pursues  its  flight : 
'Day  hath  its  visions  fairly  beaming, 
But  false  as  those  of  night : 

'  The  one  illusion,  the  other  real, 

But  both  the  same  brief  dreams  at  last : 
And  when  we  grasp  the  bliss  ideal. 
Soon  as  it  shines,  'tis  past. 

*  Here,  then,  by  this  dim  lake  reposing, 

Calmly  Fll  watch,  while  light  and  gloom 
Flit  o'er  its  face,  till  night  is  closing-— 
Emblem  of  life's  short  doom ! 

'  But  though,  by  turns,  thus  dark  and  shining, 
'Tis  still  nnlike  man's  changeful  day, 
Whose  light  returns  not,  once  decKning, 
Whose,  chud,  once  come^  will  $tajr»* 

The  following  has  something  of  the  same  peculiarity  :  Bat 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  qnote  what  is  so  familiar  to  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  stood  within  the  circle 
of  the  magician  himself :— ' 

'  Say,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day  ? 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea,  in  air. 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay. 
For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare  I 
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'  *Tis  like  the  returning  bloom 
Of  those  day^^  alas  !  gone  hjj 
When  I  loved  each  hour  I  scarce  knew  whom,  %. 

And  was  blest  I  scarce  knew  why. 

'  Ay,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings, 
And  Qew,  ah  flew,  so  wild  a  height. 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 
Twas  giddy  with  too  much  light. 

*  And  though  of  some  plumes  bereft 
"With  that  sun  too  nearly  set, 
Tve  enough  of  light  and  wing  still  left 
For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet. ' 

There  is  one  more  particular  in  which  this  edition  will  be 
welcome  to  numbers  of  reatders :  it  contains  all  the  satirical 
wad.  hnmQTOm  poetry  of  Mr.  Modre,  from  the  ^  Fudge-Family 
in  .Paris,'  down  to  bis  latest  polittoal  squibs.  Thdse  latter 
are  quite  as  unrivaUed  in  their  kind  as  the  ^  Irish  Melodies, ' 
or  the  other  serious  specimens  of  his  sentimental  ipuse.  Of 
course,  when  collected  in  this  fashion,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  quite  as  captiyating  as  when  they  first 
enlivened  us,  one  by  one,  occurring  like  ^  green  spots '  in  the 
waste  of  a  dreary  newspaper.  But  then,  as  a  collection,  they 
have  the  great  advantage  of  conjuring  back  upon  us  the  suc- 
cessive recollections  of  the  politics  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
more  lively  and  more  amusing  than  even  in  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  caricature.  We  will  only  select  one,  which  we 
well  remember  struck  us  with  all  the  force  of  an  argument 
when  first  we  read  it ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  nothing  so  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  answer  to  it  has  yet  appeared  : — . 

^  The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one  leatns;* 

Said  1,  as  off  to  sleep  I  went, 
Bemiis'd  with  thinking  of  tithe  concerns, 
And  reading  a  book,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns, 

On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
But  lo !  in  sleep  not  long  I  lay 

When  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  began, 
And  I  found  myself  bewitched  away 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan:^ 
A  city,  where  he  who  dare  to  dine 

On  aught  but  rice,  is  deem*d  a  sinner: 
Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine. 

And,  accordingly,  never  drest  for  dinner, 
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'Hot  htw  is  tikis?  I  wondcribg  cried, 
As  I  waHc'd'that  city,  fair  and  wide, 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A,  row  of  beautiful  butchers'  shops— 
« What  means,  for  men  who  can't  eat  meal, 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops  ?»  ^ 

In  vain  I  asked— 'twas  plain  to  see 

That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 

*  *  So  on  from  street  to  street  I  strode : 

And  you  can*t  conceive  how  vastly  odd 
The  butchers  look'tl:  a  roseate  crew, 
Inshrined  in  stalb^  with  nought  to  do  : 
While  some  on  a  bench,  half  dozing,  sat. 
And  the  sacred  cows  were  not  more  fat. 

'Still  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 
Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean, 
«And  pray,»  asked  I,  tby  whom  is  paid 
The  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade?* 
'  «The  ei^pense— oh,  that's  of  course  defrayed » 
(S^id  one  of  these  well-fed  hecatombersj 
«By  yonder  rascally  rice-consumersj 
«What!  they,  who  mustn't  eat  meat?^— «No  matter:* 
(And,  while  he  spoke,  his  cheeks  grew  fatter,) 
iiThe  rogues  may  much  their  Paddy  crop, 
But  the  rogues  must  still  support  our  shop  : 
And,  dejiend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 

Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 
Is  to  burden  all  that  wou*t  eat  meat 

With  a  costly  meat  establishment.* 

On  hearing  these  words  so  gravely  said, 

With  a  volley  of  laughter  loud  I  shook:  . 
And  my  slumber  fled,  and  mj  dream  was  sped, 
,    .        And  I  found  myself  lying  snug  in  bed, 

With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  Ferns*s  book/ 

-(Vol.  IX.  p.  71.) 

As  itie  political  edacation  of  Ireland's  national  poet  cannot 
but  be  matter  of  interest ,  we  subjoin  a  piece  of  bis  early 
biography  i  which  will  show  in  what  manner 

*  Rebellion's  springs,  which  ihrough  the  country  ran,' 

litecame  the  aeurces  of  his  youthful  inspiration.  It  will  be 
seen  how  narrowly  Apollo  preserved  the  embryo  '  Irish  Me- 
ladiea^  from  a  'timeless  end/  and  the  poet  himself  from  being 
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metamorphosed  into  ooe  of  the  black  flWaiu  of  another  hemi- 
sphere : — 

*  Id  the  tneaowhile  this  great  conspiracj  was  hasteaing  on  with 
fearful  precipitancy  to  its  put- break,  and  vague  and  shapeless  as  are 
now  known  to  have  been  the  views  even  of  those  who  were  engaged 
practically  in  the  plot,  it  is  not  any  wender  tbat,  to  the^onngand 
uninitiated  like  myself,  it  should  have  opened  prospects  partaking 
far  more  of  the  wild  dreams  of  poesy  than  of  the  plain  and  honest 
prose  of  real  life.  But  a  crisis  was  then  fast  approaching  when  such 
self-delusions  could  no  longer  be  indulged ,  and  when  the  mystery 
which  had  hitherto  hung  ov^  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
be  rent  asunder  by  the  stern  hand  of  power. 

'  Of  the  horrors  that  foreran  and  followed  the  frightful  explosion 
of  the  year  1798,  I  ha've  neither  incHnation,  nor,  luckily,  occasion 
to  speak:  but  among  those  introductory  scenes,  which  had  somewhat 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  such  a  catastrophe,  there  was  one  of 
a  painful  description  ,  which ,  as  having  been  myself  an  actor  in  it, 
1  may  be  allowed  briefly  to  notice. 

'  It  was  not  many  weeks,  I  think ,  before  this  crisis,  that,  owins 
to  information  gained  by  the  college  authorities  of  the  rapid  spreaa 
among  the  students  not  only  of  the  principles,  but  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Irish  Union,  a  solemn  visitation  was  held  by  Lord  Glare, 
the  Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  with  the  view  of  enquiring 
into  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  the  plot.',  and  dealing  summarily 
with  those  engaged  in  it. 

*  Imperious  and  harsh  as  then  seemed  O^e  policy  of  thijis  setting  up 
a  sort  of  inquisitorial  tribunal,  armed  with  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  on  oath,  and  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth, 
1  cannot  but  confess  that  the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the'  evidence  went  far  towards  justifying  even  this  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding; and  to  the  many  who,  like  myself,  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  general  views  of  the  Union  leaders,  without  even  knowing, 
except  froni  conjecture,  who  these  leaders  were,  or  what  their  plans 
or  objects,  it  was  most  startling  to  hear  the  disclosures  which  every 
succeeding  witness  brought  forth.  Inhere  were  a  few,  and,  among 
that  number,  poor  Robert  Emmet,  John  Brown,  and  the  two  s, 
Mjhose  total  absence  from  the  whale  scenje ,  as  well  as  the  dead  si- 
lence that,  day  after  day  followed  the  calling  out  of  their  na^es, 
ptroclaitried  how  deep  had  been  their  share  in  the  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings enquired  into  by  the  tribunal. 

'  But  there  was  one  young  friend  of  mine,  ,  whose  appear- 

ance among  the  suspected  and  examined  as  much  surprised  as  it 
deeply  and  painfully  interested  me.  He  and  Emmet  had  long  been 
intimate  ^ad  attached  friends ;  their  congenial  fondtv#sa  for  anatho* 
BMlical  studies  having  been,  I   think,  a  far  in6re  binding  a^rmpathj 
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betweea  Ihwi  timi  liny  triaiog  QOi  of  Ihetr  political  optnioiu.  From- 
hU  lieinff  call^  op ,  however,  on  this  day,  when ,  m  it  appeared 
afterwards ,  all  the  most  important  eiridence  was  brought  forward  * 
there  cotild  be  little  doubt  that ,  in  addition  to  hit  intimacy  with 
Emmet,  the  college  authorities  must  have  possessed  lome  information 
which  led  them  to  suspect  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy. In  the  course  of  his  examipatioa,  some  question  were  put 
to  him  which  he  refused  to  answer— most  probably  from  their  ten- 
dency to  involve  and  inculpate  others;  and  he  was  accordingly  dis-. 
uiiM^  wi^h  the  melaipMsholy  certainty  that  his  future  prospects  in 
life  were^  blasted ;  it  being  already  hnown  that  the  putiishment  for 
such  Goniumacy  was  not  merely  expulsion  frOm  the  University,  but 
exclusf on*  £rom  all  the  learned  pr^fessions.  •, 

'The  proceedings,  indeed,  of  this  whole  day  had  been  such  as  to 
send  me  to  my  home  iti  the  eitening  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings 
or  prospects.  I  had  heiund  evidence  given  affecting  ieven  the  lives 
of  three  friends  whom  I  had  long  regarded  with  admiration  as  weU 
as  affection*',  and  what  was  still  worse  than  even  their  danger  —  a 
danger  ennobled,  I  thought,  by  die  cause  in  which  ihey .  suffered— 
was  the  shameful  spf$ctacle  exhibited  by  those  who  had  appeared  in 
eyidencc  agninst  them.  Of  the^e  witnesses,  the  greater  number  had 
been  themselves  involved  iu  the  plot,  and  now  came  forward  either 
as  voluntary  informers,  or  else  were  driven,  hj  the  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  refusal,  to  secure  their  own  safety  at  the  expense  of 
companions  and  friends. 

*I  well  remember  the  gloom,  so  universal,  that  hoog  over  our 
family  circle  on  that  eveoing ,  as ,  talking  together  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  we  discussed  the  likelihood  of  my  being  among  those 
who  would  be  called  up  for  examination  on  the  morrow.  The  de- 
liberate conclusion  to  which  my  dear  honest  advisers  came  was,  tl^t, 
overwhelming  as  the  consequeaces  were  taall  their  plans  and  hopes 
for  me,  yet,  if  the  questions  tending  to  criminate  others,  'which  had 
been  put  to  almost  all  examined  on  that  day,  and  which  poor-  .  ■ 
alone  had  refnsed  to  answer,  1  must ,  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
all  risks,  return  a  similar  answer.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
I  received  any  intimation  on  the  following  morning  that  I  was  to  be 
one  of  those  examined  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  I  rather' 
think  some  such  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  me;  and  at  last  my 
'  awful  turn  came,  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  formidable  tri- 
bunal. There  sat ,  with  severe  look ,  the  Yiee-Chancellor,  and ,  by 
his  side,  the  meaiofable  Doctor  Duigenan**- memorable  for  his  eternal 
pamphlets  against  the  Catholics. 

*  The  oath  was  proffered  to  me. 

*  -I  have  an  objection,  my  lord,»  said  1,  ato  taking  the  oath.* 
••What  is  your  objection?*  he  asked  sternly. 

' « I  have  no  fears,  my  lord,  that  any  thing  I  might  say  would  cri- 
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minnle  myself;  but  it  might  fend'to'  involve  ^ihen  y  uMl  despise' 
tb«  character  of  the  person  who  would  be  ted,  ander  anycircum- 
stftuces  to  inform  against  his  associates.* 

'  ^  This  was  aimed  at  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  preceding  day, 
sihd,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  was*  so  understood. 

^mIIow  old  are  yon,  sir?*. be  then  -asked. 

* » Betweto  seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  lord. »  .  . 

*  He  then  turned  to  his  assessor,  Duigenan ,  and  exchanged  a  few 
with  in  an  under  tone  of  toice. 

'  '«We  cannot,*  he  resumed,  again  addressing  me,  asuirer  any  one 
to  remain  in  our  University  who  refuses  to  take  this  oath.* 

*«(  shall  then,  my  lord,*  I  replied,  «take  the  oath,  reserving  to 
myself  the  power  of  refusing  to  answer  any  such  questtons^s  I  have 
just  described.  B 

SWe  do  not  sit  here  to  argue  with  jwi,  sir,*  he  rejoined  sharp- 
ly r  upon  which  I  took  the  oath,  and  seated  myself  in  the  vfitness's 
chair. 

^The  following  are  the  questions  and  answers  that  then  ensued. 
After  adverting  to  the  proved  existence  of  Unit^  Irish  societies  in 
the  University,  he  askai,  vllave  you  ever  belonged  to  any  of  these 
societies  ?  » 
•  *«No,  my  l<{rd. » 

^«Ilave  you  ever  known  of  any  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place- 
in  them?* 

*«No,  my. lord. »  f 

UDid  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  at  any  of  their  meetii^  for 
the.  purchase  of  arras  and  ammunition  ?  • 

*« Never,  my  lord.* 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  ,  of  a  proposal  made  in  one  of  these  societies 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  assassiaation  ? » 

'•Oh  no,  my  lord. » 
'  ^Ue  then. turned  agaiu  to  Duigenan,  and,  after  a  few  words  with 
him,  said  to  me,  «When  such  are  the  answers  you  are  able  to  give, 
pray^  what  was  the  cause  of  your  great  repugnance   to   taking  the 
oath?* 

*  I  have  already  told  your  lordship  my  chief  reason ;  in  addition 
to  whicb,  it  was  the  first  oath  I  ever  took ,  and  the  hesitation  was, 
I  think,  natural.* 

*  It  was  now  dismissed  without  any  further  questioning,  and,  how- 
ever trying  had  been  this  short  operation,  was  amply  repaid  for  it 
by  the  kind  zeal  with  which  my  youngs  friends  and  companions 
(locked  to  congratulate  me— not  so  much,  I  was  inclined  to  hope,  on 
my  acquittal  by  the  court,  as  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
acquitted  myself.  Of  itiy  reception  on  returning  home,  after  the 
fears  enlrrtaiijcd  of  so  very  dilTercnt  a  result,  I  will  not  attempt  any 
description ;  it  wos  all  that  ^ich  a  home  aloue  could  furnish.' 
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We  might  have  enriched  this  article  with  many  more  of  the 
biographical  and  other  notices  scattered  through  these  volumes, 
and  by  so  doing,  would  have  rendered  it  undoubtedly  of  far 
higher  interest  than  by  the  critical  enquiries  in  which  we 
have  indulged;  but  we  were  anxious  to  pay  a  debt  long  due 
to  one,  iU.chhitkCt^r  and 'tiiideiiqr  of  l^&iisly'poU^  we,  in 
common  with  many  others,  misconstrued  at  his  outset ; — one 
whose  mode  of  life,  and  habits  ef  mind  and  thinking,  ever 
involving  him  actively  in  the  vortex  of  the  existing  world, 
and  in  the  controversies  as  well  as  gaieties  of  the  day,  have 
made  many  unwilling  to  recognize  his  real  position  in  the 
rank  of  poets  from  hostility  of  prejudice,  and  many  more  from 
real  inability  to  conceive  the  power  of  genius  to  liue  on  the 
agitated  surface  of  society,  as  Welt' as  on  the  most  tranquil 
lake  which  ever  was  haunted  by  the  Muses  ;  — •-  one  whom 
many  pronounced  at  first  too  trifling  to  succeed,  and  then  too 
successful  in  his  own  day  to  abide  the- test  of -andth^r^  >but 
whose  position  in  the  brilliant  band  of  the  poets  of  .this  age, 
(now  8a  rapidly  vanishing. from  us  one  by  one,  and  unreplaced,) 
is  already  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  criticism  or  of  Time*^ 
unrivalled  in  one.  exquisite  department  of  his-  art,  ddigfatful 
in  many.  «  t 
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THE  SOiOOLMISTRESS  ABROAD: 

AN    IXTBAVAAANtA. 

Chap.  I 

She  tawght  'hem  to  9e4  mid  marke, 
All  oianer  of  sjlkyn  werke, 
or  her  thej  were  ful^  Oajne. 

KoMAEfCB  OF    EmARS. 


A  selioolmistrefti  ought  not  to  travel — 

No,  rir! 

No,  madam  —  except  on  the  map.  tliere  indeed  she  tnay 
ricfp  from  a  blue  continent  to  a  green  one — cross  a  pink  isthmus 
•p— traverse  a  Red,  Black,  or  Yellow  Sea,  land  in  a  purple  Id- 
land  ,  or  roam  in  an  orange  desert ,  without  danger  or  inde* 
corum. — There  she  may  ascend"  dotted  rivers,  sojourn  at  capital 
cities,  scale  alps^  and  wade  through  bogs,  without  soiling  her 
shoe ,  rumpling  her  satin ,  or  showing  her  ankle.  $ut  as  to 
practical  travelling,  real  journeying  and  voyaging — oh,  never, 
never,  never! 

How,  sir!  Would  yo^  deny  to  a  Preceptress  all  the  ex- 
cursive pleasures  Of  locomotion  ? 

By  no  means,  miss,  in  the  midsummer  holidays,  when  the 
days  are  long,  and  the  evenings  are  light,  tl^iere  is  no  objec- 
tion to  a  little  trip  by  the  railway  —  say  to  Weybridge  or 
Slough — provided  always — 

Well,  sir? 

That  she  goes  by  a  special  train  ,  and  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage. 

Ridiculous! 

Nay,  madam — consider  her  pretensions.     She  is  little  short 
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of  a  Divliiity.  IMana,  without  the  hunting!  A  modernized 
Minenral  The  Representative  of  Womanhood  in  all  its  purity! 
Eye,  in  full  dress,  with  a  finished  education !  A  Model  of 
Morility  —  a  Pattern  of  Propriety  —  the  Fugle-won^an  of  her 
Sex!  As  such  she  must  be  perfect.  Mo  medium  performance 
—no  ordinary  good-going,  like  that  of  an  eight-day  clock  or 
a  Dutch  dial  — will  suffice  for  the  character :  she  must  be  as 
correct  as  a  prize  chronometer.  She  must  be  her  own  Pros- 
pectus personified.  Spotless  in  reputation,  immaculate  in  her 
dress,  regular  in  her  habits,  refined  in  her  manners,  elegant 
in  her  carriage,  nice  in  her  taste,  faultless  in  her  phraseology, 
and  in  her  mind»— like — like — 

Pray  what,  sir? 

Why,  like  your  own  chimney-ornament,  madam  —  a  pure 
crystal  fountain,  sippied  by  little  doves  of  alabaster. 

A  ^weet  pretty  comparison !     Well,  go  on,  sir. 

Now  look  at  travelling.  At  the  best  it  is  a  rambling, 
scrambling,  shift-making,  strange-bedding,  irregular-mealing, 
foreign-habiting,  helter-skelter,  higgledy-piggledy  sort  of  pro- 
cess. At  the  very  least,  a  female  must  expect  to  be  rumpled 
and  dusted  ;  perhaps  draggled,  drenched,  torn,  and  rough- 
casted—  and  if  not  bodily  capsized  or  thrown  a  summerset, 
she  is  likely  to.  have  her  straitest-laced  prejudices  upset ,  and 
some  of  her  most  orthodox  opinions  turned  .topsyturvy.  An 
accident  of  little  mombnt  to  other  women  ,  but  to  a  school- 
mistress  productive  of  a  professional  lameness  for  life.  Then 
she  is  certain  to  be  stared  at,  jabbered  at,  may  be  jeered  at, 
and  poked  ,  pushed  and  hauled  at ,  by  curious  or  ofbcious 
foreigners — to  be  accosted  by  perfecf  and  imperfect  strangers — 
in  short,  she  is  liable  to  be  revolted, in  her  taste — shocked  in 
her  religious  principles  ,  disturbed  in  her  temper,  disordered 
in  her  dress  ,  and  deranged  in  her  decorum.  But  you  shall 
hear  the  sentiments  of  a  Schoolmistress  on  the  subject. 

Oh!  a  made-up  letter! 

No,  miss,  —  a  genuine  epistle,  upon   my   literary  honour. 

Just  look  at  the  writing —  the  real  copybook  running-hand — • 

not  a  t  uncrossed  —  not  an  i  undotted  —  not  an    illegitimate 

flourish  of  a  letter,   but  each  j   and  g  and  /  turning  up  its 
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tail  like  the  pug  dogs,  after  one  regular  established  pattern. 
And  pray  observe  her  capitals.  No  sprawling  K  with  a  kick- 
ing leg  —  no  troublesome  W  making  a  long  arm  across  its 
neighbour,  and  especially  no  great  vulgar  D  unnecessarily 
sticking  out  its  stomach.  Her  H,  you  see,  seems  to  have  stocks, 
her  I  to  have  worn  a  backboard,  and  even  her  S  is  hardly 
allowed  to  be  crooked! 


Chap.  II. 

« Phoo!  phoo!  it's  all  banter, »  exclaims  the  Courteous  Writer. 
«But  possibly,  my  good  sir,  you  have  never  seen  that  incom- 
parable schoolmistress ,  Miss  Crane ,  for  a  Miss  she  was ,  is  , 
and  would  be,  even  if  Campbell's  Last  Man  were  to  offer  lo 
her  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  One  sight  of  her 
were,  indeed,  as  good  as  a  thousand,  seeing  that  nightly  she 
retires  into  some  kind  of  mould,  like  a  jelly  shape,  and  turns 
out  again  in  the.  morning  the  same  identical  face  and  figure, 
the  same  correct ,  ceremonious  creature ,  and  in  the  same  cos- 
tume to  a  crinkle.  But  no  —  you  never  can  have  seen  that 
She-Mentor,  stiff  as  starch,  formal  as  a  Dutch  hedge,  sensitive 
as  a  Daguerreotype,  and  so  tall,  thin,  and  up-right,  that  sup- 
posing the  Tree  of  Knowledge  to  have  been  a  poplar,  she 
was  the  very  Dryad  to  have  fitted  it !  Otherwise,  remember- 
ing that  unique  image,  all  fancy  and  frost  work — so  incrusled 
wifh  crisp  and  brittle  particularities — so  bedecked  allegorically 
with  the  primrose  of  prudence  ,  the  daisy  of  decorum  ,  the 
violet  of  inodesty,  and  the  lily  of  purity,  you  would  confess 
at  once  that  such  a  Schoolmistress  was  as  unfit  to  travel  — 
unpacked — as  a  Dresden  China  figure! » 

Excuse  me,  sir,  but  is  there  actually  such  a  real  personage? 
Real!  Are  there  Real  Natives  —  Real  Blessings  to  Mothers— 
Real  Del  Monte  shares,  and  Real  Water  at  the  Adelphi?  Only 
call  her  ******  instead  of  Crane,  and  she  is  a  living,  breath- 
ing, flesh  and  blood,  skin  and  bone  individual!  Why,  there, 
are  dozens,  scores,  hundreds  of  her,  Ex-Pupils,  now  grown 
women,  who  will  instantly  recognise  their  old  Governess  in  the 
form  with  which  ,  mixing  up  Grace   and  Gracefulness  ,  she 
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dailj  prefaced  (heir  rice-milk,  batler-puddings ,  or  raspberry- 
bolsters.     As  thus  : 

-For  what  we  are  going  to  receive — elbows,  elbows! — the 
Lord  make  us — backs  in  and  shoulders  down — truly  thankful 
— and  no  chattering — amen. » 

Chap.  UI. 

•  But  the  letter,  sir,  the  letter — » 

« The  professional  epistle  , »  adds  a  tall ,  thin  Instructress  , 
genteelly  in  at  the  elbows,  but  shabbily  out  at  the  fingers' 
ends,  for  she  has  only  twenty  pounds  per  annum  ,  with  five 
quarters  in  arrear. 

« The  schoolmistress's  letter, »  cries  a  stumpy  Teacher — only 
a  helper,  but  looking  as  important  as  if  she  were  an  educa- 
tional coach  woman,  with  a  team  of  her  own,  some  five-and- 
twenty  skittish  young  animals,  without  blinkers,  to  keep  straight 
in  the  road  of  propriety. 

« The  letter,  sir,  •  chimes  in  a  half-boarder,  looking,  indeed, 
as  if  she  had  only  half-dined  for  the  last  half-year. 

« Oh,  I  do  so  long,»  exclaims  one  who  would  be  a  stout 
young  woman  if  she  did  not  wear  a  pinafore,  «oh,  I  do  so 
long  to  hear  how  a  governess  writes  home! » 

•  Come,  the  letter  you  promised  us  from  that  paragon.  Miss 
Crane. • 

That's  trye.  Mother  of  the  Muses,  forgive  me!  I  had  for- 
gotten my  promise  as  utterly  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
If  any  one  had  furnished  the  matter  with  a  file  and  a  rope 
ladder  it  could  not  have  escaped  more  clearly  from  my  re- 
membrance. A  loose  tooth  could  not  more  completely  have 
gone  out  of  my  bead.  A  greased  eel  could  not  more  thoroughly 
have  slipped  my  memory.  But  here  is  the  letter,  sealed  with 
pale  blue  wax,  and  a  device  of  the  Schoolmisstress's  own  in- 
vention— iiamely,  a  note  of  interrogation  (?)  with  the  appro- 
priate motto,  of  « an  answer  required. »  And  in  token  of  its 
authenticity,  pray  observe  that  the  cover  is  duly  stamped, 
except  that  of  the  foreign  postmark  only  the  three  last  letters 
are  legible,  and  yet  even  from  these  one  may  s\vedr  that  the 
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missive  has  come  from  Holland  ;  yes,  as  certainly  as  if  it 
smelt  of  Dutch  cheese,  pickle-herrings  and  Schie  *  *  "  \  Bu€ 
hark  to  governess! 

«Mjr  dear  Miss  Parfitt, 

•  Under  the  protection  of  a  superintending   Providence    we' 
have  arrived  safely  at  this  place ,   which  as  you   know    is  a 
seaport  in  the  Dutch  dominions — chief  city  Amsterdam. 

« For  your  amusement  and  improvement  I  did  hope  to  com- 
pose a  journal  of  our  continental  progress,  with  such  referen- 
ces to  Guthrie  and  the  School  Atlas  as  niight  enable  you  to 
trace  our  course  on  the  Map  of  Europe.  But  unexpected  vi- 
cissitudes of  mind  and  body  have  totally  incapacitated  me  for 
the  pleasing  task.  Some  social  evening  hereafter  I  may  en- 
tertain our  little  juvenile  circle  with  my  locomotive  miseries 
and  disagreeables  ;  but  at  present  my  nerves  and  feelings  are 
too  discomposed  for  the  correct  flow  of  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence.  Indeed,  from  the  Tower-stairs  to  Rotterdam  I  have 
been  in  one  universal  tremor  and  perpetual  blush.  Such 
shocking  scenes  and  positions,  that  make  one  ask  twenty  times 
a  day,  is  this  decorum  ? — can  this  be  manners? — can  this  be 
morals?  But  i  must  not  anticipate.  Suffice  it,  that  as  regards 
foreign  travelling  it  is  my  painful  conviction,  founded  on  per- 
sonal experience ,  that  a  woman  of  delicacy  or  refinement 
cannot  go  out  of  England  without  going  out  of  herself! 

« The  very  first  step  from  an  open  boat  up  a  windy  ship- 
side  is  an  alarm  to  modesty,  exposed  as  one  is  to  the  officious 
but  odious  attentions  of  the  Tritons  of  the  Thames.  Nor  is 
the  steamboat  itself  a  sphere  for  the  preservation  of  self-respect. 
If  there  is  any  feature  on  which  a  British  female  justly  prides 
herself,  it  is  a  correct  and  lady-like  carriage.  In  that  parti- 
cular I  quite  coincide  with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  But  how  -^  let  me  ask  — 
how  is  a  dignified  deportment  to  be  maintained  when  one  has 
to  skip  and  straddle  over  cables,  ropes,  and  other  nautical  hors  \ 

d*cBu\fres — to  scramble  up  and  down  impracticable  stairs,  and  | 

to  clamber  into  inaccessible   beds?    Not  to  name  the  sudden  | 

losing  one's  centre  of  gravity,  and  falling  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
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Studied  attitudes  on  a  sloppy  and  slippery  deck.  An  accident 
that  I  may  say  reduces  the  elegant  and  the  awkward  female 
to  the  same  level.  You  will  be  concerned  therefore  to  learn 
that  poor  Miss  Ruth  had  a  fall ,  and  in  an  unbecoming  pos- 
ture particularly  distressing — namely,  by  losing  her  footing  on 
the  cabin  flight ,  and  coming  down  with  a  destructive  launch 
into  the  steward's  pantry. 

•  For  my  own  part ,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  within 
my,  remembrance,  to  make  a  false  step,  or  to  miss  a  stair: 
there  is  a  certain  guarded  carriage  that  preserves  one  from 
such  sprawling  denouemens  —  but  of  course  what  the  bard 
calls  Uhe  poetry  of  motion,'  is  not  to  be  preserved  amidst  the 
extempore  rollings  of  an  ungovernable  ship.  Indeed  ,  within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  had  to  perform  feats  of 
agility  more  fit  for  a  monkey  than  one  of  my  own  sex  and 
species.  Par  example :  gelling  down  from  a  bed  as  high  as 
the  copybook-cup-board,  and  what  really  is  awful,  icith  the 
sensation  of  groping  abou^  with  your  feet  and  legs  for  a  floor 
that  seems  to  have  no  earthly  existence.  I  may  add,  the 
cabin-door  left  ajar,  and  exposing  you  to  the  gaze  of  an  ob- 
trusive cabin-boy,  as  he  is  called,  but  quite  big  enough  for  a 
man.     Oh,  je  ne  jamais/ 

.•As  to  the  Mer  Maladie,  delicacy  forbids  the  details;  but 
as  Miss  Ruth  says,  it  is  tbe  height  of  human  degradation  ; 
and  to  add  to  the  climax  of  our  letting  down,  we  had  to 
give  way  to  the  ,most  humiliating  impulses  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  rising  generation  —  dreadfully  rude  little  girls 
who  had  too  evidently  enjoyed  a  bad  bringing  up. 

« To  tell  the  truth,  your  poor  Governess  was  shockingly  in- 
disposed. Not  that.  I  had  indulged  my  appetite  at  *  dinner, 
being  too  much  disgusted  with  a  public  meal  in  promiscuous 
society,  and  as  might  be  expected .  elbows  on  table ,  eating 
with  knives,  and  even  picking  teeth  with  forks!  And  then 
no  grace,  which  assuredly  ought  to  be  said  both  before  and 
after,  whether  we  are  to  retain  the  blessings  or  not.  But  a 
dinner  at  sea,  and  a  dinner  where  we  have  even  our  regular 
beef  and  batter  days,  are  two  very  diffierent  things.  Then  to 
allude  to  indiscriminate  conversation,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
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in  a  foreign  language,  and  accordingly  places  one  in  the  cruel 
position  of  hearing ,  without  understanding  ,  a  word  of  the 
most  libertine  and  atheistical  sentiments.  Indeed,  I  fear  1  have 
too  often  l)een  smiling  xsomplacently,  not  to  say  engagingly, 
when  I  ought  rather  to  have  been  flashing  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation, or  even  administering  the  utmost  severity  of  moral 
reproof.  I  did  endeavour,  in  one  instance,  to  rebuke  indeli- 
cacy ;  but  unfortunately  from  standing  near  the  funnel ,  was 
smutty  all  the  while  I  was  talking,  and  as  school  experience 
confirms,  it  is  impossible  to  command  respect  with  a  black 
on  one's  nose. 

«  Another  of  our  Cardinal  Virtues  ,  personal  cleanliness,  is 
totally  impracticable  on  ship-board  :  but  without  particulariz- 
ing, I  will  only  name  a  general  sense  of  grubbiness ; '  and  as 
to  dress,  a  rumpled  and  tumbled  tout  ensemble,  strongly  in* 
dicative  of  the  low  and  vulgar  pastime  of  rolling  down  Green- 
wich Hill!  And  then,  in  such  a  costume  to  land  in  Holland, 
where  the  natives  get  up  linen  with  a  perfection  and  purity, 
as  Miss  Ruth  says,  quite  worthy  of  the  primeval  ages !  Thaty 
surely  is  bad  enough  —  but  to  have  one's  trunks  rummaged 
like  a  suspected  menial  —  to  see  all  the  little  secrets  of  the 
toilette,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  a  female  wardrobe  exposed 
to  the  searching  gaze  of  a  male  official-^-Oh,  shocking!  shock- 
ing! 

« In  short,  my  dear,  it  is  my  candid  impression,  as  regards 
foreign  travelling,  that  except  for  a  masculine  tallyhoying  fe- 
male, of  the  Di  Vernon  genus,  it  is  hardly  adapted  to  our 
sex.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  certain,  that  none  but  a  born  romp 
and  hoyden,  or  a  girl  accustomed  to  those  new-fangled  pulley- 
hauley  exercises,  the  Calisthenics,  is  fitted  for  the  boisterous 
evolutions  of  a  sea-voyage.  And  yet  there  are  creatures  cal- 
ling themselves  Women,  not  to  say,  Ladies^  who  will  under- 
take such  long  marine  passages  as  to  Bombay  in  Asia,  or  New 
York  in  the  New  World!  Consult  Arrowsmith  for  the  geo- 
graphical degrees. 

« Afiection,  however,  demands  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  per- 
sonal feelings,  as  my  Reverend  parent  and  my  Sister  are  still 
inclined  to  prosecute  a  Continental  Tour.     I  forgot  to  tell  you 
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that   during   the   voyage ,  Miss  Ruth  endeavoured   to  parler 
Jrangais  with  some  of  the  foreign  ladies,  but  as  they  did  not 
understand  her,  they  must  all  have  been  Germans. 

« My  paper  warns  to  conclude.  I  rely  on  your  superintend* 
ing  vigilance  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  in  my 
absence.  The  horticultural  department  I  need  not  recommend 
to  your  care,  knowing  your  innate  partiality  for  the  offspring 
of  Flora  —  and  the  dusting  of  the  fragile  ornaments  in  the 
drawing-room  you  will  assuredly  not  trust  to  any  hands  but 
your  own.  Blinds  down  of  course — the  front-gate  locked  re- 
gularly at  5  p.  M. — and  I  must  particularly  beg  of  your  mu- 
sical penchanty  a  total  abstinence  on  Sundays  from  the  piano- 
forte. And  now  adieu.  The  Reverend  T.  C.  desires  his  com- 
pliments to  you,  and  Miss  Ruth  adds  her  kind  regards,  with 
'  which  believe  me, 

«My  dear  Miss  Parfitt, 

aYour  affectionate  Friend  and  Preceptress, 

■  Pbiscilla  Cbanb. 

«P.S.  I  have  just  overheard  a  lady  describing  with  strange 
levity,  an  adventure  that  befel  her  at  Cologne.  A  foreign 
postman  invading  her  sleeping-apartment,  and  not  only  deli- 
vering a- letter  to  her  on  her  pillow,  but  actually  staying  to 
receive  his  money  and  to  give  her  the  change !  And  she 
laughed  and  called  him  her  Bed-post!    Fi  done !     Fi  done ! » 

CHAPTBR   IV. 

Well — there  is  the  letter — 

« And  a  very  proper  letter  too,  •  remarks  a  retired  Semina- 
rian, Mrs.  Grove  House,  a  faded,  demure-looking  old  lady, 
with  a  set  face  so  like  wax,  that  any  strong  emotion  would 
have  cracked  it  to  pieces.  And  never,  except  on  a  doll,  was 
there  a  face  with  such  a  miniature  set  of  features,  or  so 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  little  string-coloured  curls. 

«A  proper  letter! — what,  with  all  that  fuss  about  delicacy 
and  decorum ! » 

Yes,  miss.  At  least  proper  for  the  character.  A  School- 
mistress is  a  prude  by  profession.     She  is  bound   on  her  re- 
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putalion  to  detect  improprieties,  even  as  he  is  the  best  lawyer 
who  discovers  the  most  flaws.  It  is  her  cue  where  she  can* 
not  find  an  indecorum,  to  imagine  it ; — just  as  a  paid  Spy  is 
compelled,  in  a  dearth  of  High  Treason,  to  inyent  a  conspi- 
racy. In  fact,  it  was  our  very  Miss  Crane  who  poked  out 
an  objection,  of  which  no  ot}ier  woman  would  have  dreamt, 
to  those  little  button-mushrooms  called  Pages.  She  would  not 
keep  one^  she  said,  for  his  weight  in  gold. 

•  But  they  are  all  the  rage, »  said  Lady  A.         ' 
« Everybody  has  one, «  said  Mrs.  B. 

« They  are  so  showy  ! »  said  Mrs.  C. 

•  And  so  interesting ! »  lisped  Miss  D. 

•  And  so  useful, »  suggested  Miss  E. 

•  I  would  rather  part  with  half  my' servants,  >»  declareid  La- 
dy A,  «  than  with  my  handsome  Cherubino !  • 

•  Not  a  doubt  of  it, »  replied  Miss  Crane,  with  a  gesture  of 
the  most  profound  acquiescence.  «But  if  I  were  a  married 
woman,  I  would  not  have  such  a  boy  about  me  for  the 
whole  terrestrial  globe.  A  Page  isv  unquestionably  very  a  la 
modcy  and  very  dashing,  and  very  pretty,  and  may  be  very 
useful — but  to  have  a  youth  about  one,  so  beautifully  dressed, 
and  so  indulged,  not  to  say  pampered,  and  yet  not  exactly 
treated  as  one  of  the  family — I  should  certainly  expect  that 
everybody  would  take  hirti — » 

•  For  what,  pray,  what?* 

•  Why,  for  a  natural  son  in  disguise,  ^^ 

CHAPTER    V. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tour. — 

It  is  a  statistical  fact,  that  since  ISli,  an  upknown  num- 
ber, bearing  an  indefinite  proportion  to  the  gross  total  of  the 
population  of  the  British  Empire,  have  been  more  or  less 
•  abroad.*  Not  politically,  or  metaphysically,  or  figuratively, 
but  literally  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  it  is  called  in  foreign 
parts. 

In  fact ,  no  sooner  was  the  Continent  opened  to  us  by 
the  Peace,  than  there  was  a  general  rush  towards  the  main- 
land.    An  Alarmist,  like  old  Croaker,  might  have  fancied  that 
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some  of  our  diwiffected  Merthyr  Tydvil  miners  of  uDdenninen 
were  scuttliog  the  Island,  so  many  of  the  natives  scuttled  out 
of  it.  The  outlandish  secretaries  who  sign  passports,  had 
bardly  leisure  to  take  snuff. 

It  was  good,  however  for  trade.  Carpet-bags  and  port-* 
manteaus  rose  one  hundred  per  cent.  All  sorts  of  Guide-books 
and  Journey  Works  went  off  like  wildfire,  and  even  Sir  Humph- 
rey Davy's  « Consolations  in  Travel, »  was  in  strange  request. 
Seryants,  who  h((d  « no  objection  to  go  abroad, »  were  snapped 
up  like  fortunes — and  as  to  hardriding  « Curriers, »  there  was 
nothing  like  leather. 

It  resembled  a  geographical  panic— and  of  all  the  Country 
and  Branch  Banks  in  Christendom,  never  was  there  such  a 
run  as  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhiiie.  You  would  have  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  break  all  to  smash — of  course  mak- 
ing away  beforehand  with  their  splendid  furniture,  unrivalled 
pictures,  and  capital  cellar  of  wines !  However,  off  flew  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  like  migrating  swallows,  but 
at  the  wrong  time  of  year ;  or  rather  like  shoals  of  salmon, 
striving  up,  up,  up  against  the  stream,  except  to  spawn  Tours 
and  Reminiscences,  hard  and  soft,  instead  of  ro^.  And  would 
that  they  were  going  up,  up,  up  still — for  when  they  came 
down  again,  Odds  Jobs,  and  Patient  Grizels !  how  they  did 
bore  and  Germanize  us,  like  so  many  flutes. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  into  society  without  meeting  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  Rhenish  Tourists — travellers  in 
Ditchland,  and  in  Deutchland.  People  who  had  seen  Nimagen 
and  Nim-Again — who  had  been  at  Cologne,  and  at  Koein,  and 
at  Colon-— at  Cob-Longs  and  Coblence — at  Swang  Gwar  and 
at  Saint  Go-er — at  Bonn — at  Bone — and  at  Bong! 

Then  the  airs  they  gave  themselves  over  the  untravelled ! 
How  they  bothered  them  with  Bergs,  puzzled  them  with  Bads, 
<feafened  them  with  Dorfs,  worried  them  with  Heims,  and 
pelted  them  with  Steins !  How  they  looked  down  upon  them, 
as  if  from  Ehrenbreitstein,  because  they  had  not  eaten  a  Ger- 
man sausage  in  Germany,  sour  kraut  in  its  own  country,  and 
drunk  selzer-water  at  the  fountain-head !  What  a  donkey  the^ 
deemed  him  who  had  not  been  to  Assmanshauser  —  what  a 
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cockney  who  had  not  seen  another  Rat's  Castle  besides  the  one 
in  St.  Giles's !  He  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  kitchen  of  society, 
for  to  go  « up  the  Rhine »  was  to  go  up  stairs ! 

Now  this  very  humiliation  was  felt  by  Miss  Crane ;  and  the 
more  that  in  her  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies  she  was  the 
Professor  of  Geography,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  More- 
over, several  of  her  pupils  had  made  the  trip  with  their  pa- 
rents, during  the  vacations,  and  treated  the  travelling  part  of 
the  business  so  lightly,  that  in  a  rash  hour  the  Schoolmistress 
determined  to  go  abroad.  Her  junior  sister,  Miss  Ruth,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  scheme,  and  so  did  their  only  remaining  parent, 
a  little,  sickly,  querulous  man,  always  in  black,  being  some 
sort  of  dissenting  minister,,  as  the  •young  ladies »  knew  to 
their  cost,  for  they  had  always  to  mark  his  new  shirts,  in 
cross-stitch,  with  the  Reverend  T.  C.  and  the  number — -the 
Reverend*  at  full  length. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Midsummer  holidays  set  in, 
there  was  packed — in  I  don't  know  how  many  trunks,*  bags, 
and  cap-boxes, — 1  don't  know  what  luggage,  except  that  for 
each  of  the  party  there  was  a  silver  spoon,  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  six.  towels. 

•  And   pray,    sir,    how   far  did  your   schoolmistress    mean 

to  go?» 

to  Gotha,  madam.  Not  because  Ronaparte  slept  there  on 
his  flight  from 'Leipsic— nor  yet  from  any  sentimental  recol- 
lections of  Goethe — not  to  see  the  palace  of  Friedenstein  and 
its  museums — nor  to  purchase  an  « Almanach  de  Gotha.  > 

•  Then  what  for,  in  the  name  of  patience  ?  ■ 

Why,  because  the  Rerlin  wool  was  dyed  there,  and  so  she 
could  get  what  colour  and  shades  she  pleased. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

•  No^  of  all  things,*  cries  a  Needlewoman,  «I  should  like 
to  know  what  pattern  the  Schoolmistress  meant  to  work ! » « 

And  so  would  say  any  one  —  for  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  a  pattern  for  the  whole  sex.  All  I  know  is,  that  she 
once  worked  a  hearthrug,  with  a  yellow  animal,  couchant, 
on  a  green  ground,    that   was   intended   for   a    Panther  in  a 
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jungle  !    and  to  do  justice  to  the  performance,    it  was  reallj 

not  80  very  unlike  a  carrbty-cat  in  a  bed  of  spinach.    But  the 

face  was  a   dead  failure.     It  was   not   in  tfie  gentlewomanly 

nature  9  nor  indeed  consistent  with  the  professional  principles 

of  Miss  Crane,  to  let  a  wild,  rude,  ungovernable  creature  go 

out  of  her  hands ;    and  accordingly   the   feline   physiognomy 

came  from  her  fingers  as  round,    and  mild,    a^nd  innocent  as 

that  of  a  Baby.     In  vain  she  added  whiskers  to. give  ferocity — 

'twas  a  Baby  still — and  though   she  put  a  circle  of  fiery  red 

around  each  staring  ball,  still,  still  it  was  a  mild,    innocent 

Baby — but  with  very  sore  eyes. 

And  besides  the  hearthrug,  she  embroidered  a  chair-cushion, 
for  a  seat  devoted  to  her  respectable  parent — a  pretty^  omi* 
thological  design— 'SO  that  when  the  Reverend  T.  C.  wanted 
to  sit,  there  was  ready  for  him  a  little  bird's-nest,  with  a 
batch  of  speckled  eggs. 

And  moreover,  besides  the  chair-bottom-t — but,  in  short, 
between  ourselves,  there  was  so  much  Fancy  work  done  at 
Lebanon  House,  that  there  was  no  time  for  any  real. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

There  are  two  Newingtons,  Butts,  and  Stoke  : — bat  the  last 
has  the  advantage  of  a  little  village-green,  on  the  north-side 
of  which  stands  a  large  brick-built,  substantial  Mansion,  in 
the  comfortable  old  Elizabethan  livery,  maroon-colour,  picked 
out  with  white.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  a'  noble 
family,  whose  crest,  a  deer's-head,  carved  in  stone,  formerly 
ornamented  each  pillar  of  the  front-gate;  but  some  later  pro- 
prietor has  removed  the  aristocratical  emblems,  and  substituted 
two  great  white  balls,  that  look  like  petriGed  Dutch-cheeses, 
or  the  ghosts  of  the  Celestial  and  Terrestrial  Globes.  The 
house,  nevertheless,  would  still  seem  venerable  enough,  but 
that  over  the  old  panelled' door,  as  if  taking  advantage  of  the 
fanlight,  there  sit,  night  and  day,  two  very  modern  plaster 
of  Paris  little  boys,  reading  and  writing  with  all  their  might. 
Girls>  however,  would  be  more  appropriate ;  for,  just  under 
the  first-floor  windows,  a  large  board  intimates,  in  tarnished 
gold  letters,  that  the  mansion  is    « Lebanon  House,  Establish- 
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ment  for  Young  Ladies.  By  the  Muses  Crane."  Why  it 
should  be  ealled  Lebanon  House,  appears  a  rajsterj,  seeing 
that  the  building  stands  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  a  flat; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  name  was  bestowed  in  allusion  to 
a  remarkably  fine  Cedar,  which  traditionally  stood  in  the  fore- 
court, though  lk>ng  since  cut  down  as  a  tree,  and  cut  up  in 
lead-*pencil8. 

The  front-f[a)te  is  carefully  locked,  the  hour  being  later 
than  5  F.  m.,  and  the  blinds*  are  all  down — but  if  any  one 
could  peep  through  the  short  Venetians  next  the  door,  on  the 
right-hand,  into  the  Music  Parlour,  he  would  see  Miss  Parfitt 
herself  stealthily  playing  on  the  grand  piano  (for  it  is  Sun- 
day) but  with  no  more  sound  than  belongs  to  that  tuneful 
whisper  commonly  called  «the  ghost  of  a  whistle.**  But  let 
us  pull  the  bell. 

Sally,  are  the  ladies  at  home? 

«Lawk!  sir! — why  haven't  you  heard?  Miss  Crane  and 
Hiss  Ruth  are  a-pleasuring  on  a  Tower  up  the  Rind — and  the 
Reverend   Mr.  C.    is  enjoying  hisself  in  Germany  along  with 

them.  >• 

***** 

Alas !  poor  Sally !  Alas !  for  poor  short-sighted  human 
nature ! 

«Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  anonymous,  what  is  the 
matter  ? » 

Lies!  lies!  lies!  But  it  is  impossible  for  Truth,  the  pure 
Truth,  to  exist,  save  with  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience.  As 
for  mere  mortals,  they  must  daily  vent  falsehoods  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Thu^,  at  the  very  moment,  while  Sally  was  tel- 
ling us — but  let  Truth  herself  correct  the  Errata. 

For — «The  Reverend  Mr.  C.  enjoying  himself  in  Ger- 
many— » 

Read  — «  Writliing  with  spasms  in  a  miserable  Prussian 
inn.  • 

For  — « Miss  Crane  and  Miss  Ruth  a-pleasuring  on  a  tower 
up  the  Rind — » 

Read  — «  Wishing  themselxfes  home  again  with  all  their 
hearts  and  souls, » 
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It  was  a  grievous  case! 

To  be  taken  ill,  poor  gentlemaa,  with  his  old  spasms,  in 
such  a  place  as  the  road  between  Todberg  andGrabheim,  six 
good  miles  at  least  from  each,  and  not  a  decent  inn  at  either! 
And  in  such  weather  too — unfit  for  anything  with  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity  to  be  abroad — a  night  in  which  a  Chris- 
tian farmer  would  hardly  hare  left  out  his  scarcecrow! 

The  grdans  of  the  sufferer  were  pitiable^— but  what  could 
be  done  for  his  relief?  on  a  blank  desolate  common  without 
a  house  in  sight  —  no,  not  a  hut !  His  afflicted  daughters 
could  only  try  to  sooth  him  with  words,  rain  words — assua- 
sive  perhaps  of  mental  pains,  but  as  to  any  discourse  arrest- 
ing a  physical  ache, — you  might  as  well  take  a  pin  to  pin  a 
bull  with.  Besides^  the  poor  women  wanted  comforting  them- 
selves. Gracious  Heaven  !  Think  of  two  single  females,  with 
a  sick,  perhaps  an  expiring  parent— shut  up  in  a  hired  coach, 
on  a  stormy  night,  in  a  foreign  land — ay,  in  one  of  its  dreari- 
est places!  'Twas  enough  to  have  broken  their  hearts  with 
grief  and  terror — to  have  unsettled  their  reason!  The  sym- 
pathy of  a  third  party,  even  a  stranger,  would  have  been 
some  support  to  them — the  advice  of  a  more  composed  indi- 
vidual a  valuable  assistance — but  all  they  could  get  by  their 
most  earnest  appeals  to  the  driver  was  a  couple  of  unintelli- 
gible syllables. 

If  they  had  only  possessed  a  cordial  —  a  flask  of  eau  4^ 
vie!  Such  a  thing  had  indeed  been  proposed  and  prepared, 
but  alas!  Miss  Crane  had  wilfully  left  it  behind.  To  think 
of  Propriety  producing  such  a  travelling  accompaniment  as  a 
brandy-bottle  was  out  of  the  question.  You  might  as  well 
have  looked  for  claret  from  a  pitcher-plant ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  sick  man  continued  to  sigh  and  moan 
— his  two  girls  could  feel  him  twisting  about  between  them. 

•  Oh,  my  poor  dear  papa ! »  murmured  Miss  Crane,  for  she 
did  not  ••  father »  him  even  in  that  extremity.  Then  she  groped 
again  despairingly  in  her  bag  for  the  smelling-bottle,  but  only 
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found  instead  of  it  an  article  she  had  brought  along  with  her. 
Heaven  knows  '^hy,  into  Germany — the  French  mark ! 

•  Oh — ah — ugh ! — hah ! »  grumbled  the  sufferer.  « Am  I — 
to — die — on — the  road  ! » 

•  Is  he  to  die  on  the  road ! »  repealed  Miss  Crane  through 
the  front  window  to  the  coachman,  but  with  the  same  resull 
as  before^  namely,  two  words  in  the  unknown  tongue. 

« Ruth,  what  is  yar  vole  ? » 
Ruth  shook  her  head  in  the  dark. 

•  If  he  would  only  drive  faster,*  exclaimed  Miss  Crane,  and 
9gain  she  talked  through  the  front  window.  My  good  man —  • 
(Gefallig?)  «Ruth,  what's  gefallish?*  But  Miss  Ruth  was  as 
much  in  the  dar)c  as  ever.  hDo,  do, '  do,  make  haste  ta 
somewhere — »  (Ja  wohl !)  That  phlegmatic  drivet*  would 
drive  her  crazy ! 

Poor  Miss  Crane!  Poor  Miss  Ruth!  Poor  Reverend  T.C.! 
My  heart  bleeds  for  them — and  yet  they  must  remain  perhaps 
for  a  full  hour  to  come  in  that  miserable  condition.  But  no — 
hark — that  guttural  sound  which  like  a  charm  arrests  every 
horse  in  Germany  as  soon  as  uttered — •>  Bur-r-r-r-r ! » 

The  coach  stops ;  and  looking  out  on  her  own  side  through 
the  rain,  Miss  Crane  perceives  a  low  clingy  door,  over  which 
by  help  of  a  lamp  she  discovers  a  white  board,  with  some 
great  black  fowl  painted  on  it,  and  a  word  underneath  that 
to  her  English  eyes  suggests  a  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh 
eggs.  Whereas  the  Adler,  instead  of  addling,  hatches  brood 
after  brood  every  year,  till  the  number  is  quite  wonderful, 
of  little  red  and  black  eagles. 

However  the  Royal  Bird  receives  the  distressed  travellers  under 
its  wing  ;  but  my  pen,  though  a  steel  one,  shrinks  from  the 
labour  of  scrambling  and  hoisting  them  from  the  Lohn  Kutch 
into  the  Gast  Haus.  In  plump,  there  they  are — in  the  best 
inn's  best  room,  yet  not  a  whit  preferable  to  the  last  chamber 
that  lodged  the  « great  Villiers. »     But  hark,  they  whisper, 

Gracious  powers!    Rulh!       j^j,^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^. 

Gracious  powers !     Priscilla !  * 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  English  traveller  would  wil- 
lingly   lay  up — unless  particularly   inn-disposed — at  an  Inn. 
Siill  less  at  a  German  one  ;  and  least  of  all  at  a  Prussian  pub- 
lic-house,   in    a    rather   private .  Prussian  village.     To  be  far 
.from  well,    and  far  from  well  lodged — to  be  ill,    and  ill  at- 
tended— to  be  poorly,    and  poorly  fed — to  be  in  a  bad  way, 
and  a  bad  bed —    But  let  v^s  pull  up  with  ideal  reins,    an 
imaginary  niag,  at  such  an  outlandish  Hoslelrie,    and  take   a 
peep  at. its  '  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse.* 
Bur-r-r-r-rrr  1 

The  nag  stops  as  if  charmed — and  as  cool  and  comfortable 
as  a  cucumber — at  least  till  it  is  peppered — for  your  German 
is  so  tender  of  his  beast  that  he  would  hardly  allow  his  grey- 
hound to  turn  a  hair — 

Now  then,  for  a  shout ;  and  remember  that  in  Kleinewinkel, 
it  will  serve  just  as  well  to  cry  « Boxkeeper  ! »  as  « Ostler ! » 
but  look,  there  is  some  one  coming  from  the  inn-door. 

'Tis  Katchen  herself — with  her  bare  head,  her  bright  blue 
gown,  her  scarlet  apron — and  a  huge  rje-loaf  under  her  left 
arm.  Her  right  hand  grasps  a  knife.  How  plump  and  plea- 
sant she  looks!  and  how  kindly  she  smiles  at  every  body, 
including  the  horse !  But  see — she  stops,  and  shifts  the  posi- 
tion of  the  loaf.  She  presses  it — as  if  to  sweeten  its  sour- 
ness— against  her  soft,  palpitating  bosom,  the  very  hemisphere 
that  holds  her  maiden  heart.  And  now  she  begins  to  cut — 
or  rather  haggle — for  the  knife  is  blunt,  and  the  bread  is 
hard  :  but  she  works  with  good  will,  and  still  hugging  the  loaf 
closer  and  closer  to  her  comely  self,  at  last  severs  a  liberal 
slice  from  the  mass.  Nor  is  she  content  to  merely  give  it  to 
her  client,  but  holds  it  out  with  her  own  hand  to  be  eaten, 
till  the  last  morsel  is  taken  from  among  her  ruddy  fingers  by 

the  lips of  a  sweet  little    curly    chubby  urchin? — no — of 

our  big,  bony  iron-gray  post-horse ! 

Now  then,  Curteous  Reader,  let  us  step  into  the  Stube,  or 
Traveller's  Room  ;  and  survey  the  fare  and  the  accommoda- 
tion prepared   for  us'  bipeds.    Look  at  that  bare  floor — and 
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that  dreary  stove — and  those  smoky  dingy  walls — and  for  a 
night's  lodging,  yonder  wooden  trough — far  less  desirable  tban 
a  shakedown  of  clean  straw. 

Then  for  the  victualling,  pray  taste  that  Pythagorean  soup 
-^and  that  drowned  beef — and  the  rotten  pickle-cabbage*— and 
those  terrible  Hog>Cartridges — and,  that  lump  of  white  8oap» 
flavoured  with  caraways,  alias  ewe-miik  cheese-— 

And  now  just  sip  that  Essigberger,  sharp  and  sour  enough 
to  provoke  the  « dura  ilia  Messorum »  into  an  Iliac  Passion— 
and  the  terebinthine  Krug  Bier !  Would  you  not  ratber  dine 
at  the  cheapest  ordinary  at  one,  with  all  its  niceties  and  nas- 
tities,  plain  cooked  in  a. London  cellar?  And  for  a  night's 
rest  would  you  not  sooner  seek  a  bed  in  the  Bedford  Nurse- 
ry ?  So  much  for  the  « Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse  • — 
a  clear  proof,  ay,  as  clear  as  the  Author's  own  proof,  with 
the  date  under  his  own  hand — 

Of  what,  sir? 

Why  that  Dean  Swift's  visit  to  Germany — if  ever  he  did 
visit  Germany — must  have  been  prior  to  his  inditing  the  Fourth 
Voyage  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, — namely  to  the  Land  of 
the  Houyhnhnms  and  the  Yahoos. 

CHAPTER   X. 

To  return  to  the  afflicted  trio — the  horrified  Miss  Crane,  the 
desolate  Ruth,  and  the  writhing  Reverend  T.  C. — in  the  small, 
sordid,  smoky,  dark,  dingy,  dirty,  musty,  fusty,  dusty  best 
room  at  the  Adler.  The  most  miserable  « party  in  a  4>ar- 
lour — » 

« 'Twas  their  own  faults  ! »  exclaims  a  shadowy  Personage, 
with  peculiarly  hard  features — and  yet  not  harder  than  they 
need  to  be,  considering  against  how  many  things,  and  how  vio- 
lently, she  sets  her  face.  But  when  did  Prejudice  ever  look 
prepossessing  ?  Never  —  since  the  French  wore  shoes  a  la 
Dryade  ! 

« 'Twas  their  own  faults, »  she  cries,  « for  going  abroad. 
Why  couldn't  they  stay  'comfortably  at  home,  at  Labumam 
Houfle?» 

•  Lebanon,  ma'am. » 
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«  Well,  Lebanon.  Or  thej  Wght  have  gone  up  the  Wye, 
or  up  the  Thames.  1  hate  the  Rhine<.  What  business  had 
they  in  Prussia?  And  of  course  they  went  through  Holland. 
I  hate  flats!* 

«  Nevertheless,  madam,  I  have  visited  each  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  have  found  much  to  admire  in  both.  For  example —  • 

«  Oh,  pray  doii't !  I  hate  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  hate  every 
body  who  doesn't  hate  every  thing  foreign. » 

»  Possibly,  madam,  you  have  never  been  abroad?* 

«  Oh,  yes !  I  once  went  over  to  Calais — and  have  hated  my- 
self ever  since.     I  hate  the  Continent ! » 

«  For  what  reason,  madam  ?  > 

•  Pshaw  !  I  hate  to  give  reasons.  I  hate  the  Continent — 
hecause  it's  so  large. » 

« Then  you  would,  perhaps,  like  one  of  the  Hebrides  ?  > 

•  No — I  hate  the  Scotch.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
your  Schoolmistress  abroad — I  hate  governesses — and  her  Re- 
verend sick  father  with  ridiculous  spasms — I  hate  Dissenters — 
They're  not  High  Church.  • 

•  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  getting  a  little  uncharit- 
able. » 

•  Charity!  I  hate  its  name.  It's  a  mere  shield  thrown 
over  hateful  people.  How  are  we  to  love  those  we  like  pro- 
perly, if  we  don't  hate  the  others  ?     As  the  Corsair  says, 

My  very  love  to  tliee  is  hate  to  them. 

But  I  hate  Byron. 

«As  a  man,  ma'am,  or  as  an  author?* 

«Both.     But  I  hate  all  authors — except  Dr.  Johnson.* 

« True — he  liked  '  a  good  hater. '  • 

« Well,  sir,  and  if  he  did !  He  was  quite  in  the  right, 
and  I  hate  that  Lord  Chesterfield  for  quizzing  him.  But  he 
was  only  a  Lord  among  wits.  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  aristo- 
cracy ! » 

•  You  do,  madam  ! » 

•  Yes— they  have  such  prejudice;     And  then  they're  so  fond 

of  going  abroad.    Nothing  but  going  to  Paris,  Rome,  Naples, 

Old  Jerusalem  and   New  York — I  hate  the  Americans— don't 

^  yon  ?  • 

^  VOL.  nt.  9 
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« Why,  really,  madam,  your  superior  discernment  and  nice 
taste  may  discover  national  bad  qualities. » 

••Phoo,  pboo— I  hate  flummery.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  what  an  American  is  called — and  if  there's  one  name  I 
hate  more  than  aiiother,  it's  Jonathan.  But  to  go  back  to 
Germany,  and  those  that  go  there.  Talk  of  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine ! — I  hate  that  Bulwer.— Yes,  they  set  out  indeed  like 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  see  Lions  and  Beautiful  Houses,  and 
want  Interpreters,  and  spy  at  Delectable  Mountains  --but  there 
it  ends  ;  for  what  with  queer  caps  and  outlandish  Uowses — 
I  hate  smock-frocks— they  come  back  hardly  like  Christians. 
There's  my  own  husband,  Mr.  P. — I  quite  bate  ta«see  him! » 

« Indeed ! » 

•  Yes — I  hate  to  cast  my  eyes  on  him.  He  hasn't  had  his 
hair  cut  these  twelyemonths^-I  hate  long  hair — and  when  he 
shaves  he  leaves  two  little  black  tails  on  bis  upper  lip,  and 
another  on  his  chin,  as  if  he  was  a  real  erihine.  • 

•  A  moustache,  madam,  is  in  fashion.  • 

«Yes,  and  a  beard,  too,  like  a  Rabbi — but  I  bate  Jews. 
And  then  Mr.  P.  has  learned  to  smoke— I  hate  smoke-— I  hate 
tobacco — and  I  hate  to  be  called  a  Frow  —  and  to  be  spun 
round  and  round  till  I'm  as  sick  as  a  dog — for  I  hate  waltz- 
ing. Then  don't  he  stink  the  whole  bouse  with  decayed  cab- 
bage for  his  sour  crout — I  hate  German  cookery — and  will 
have  oiled  melted  butter  because  they  can't  help  it  abroad? — 
and  there's  nothing  so  beautiful  as  oiled  butter.  What  next? 
Why^  he  won't  drink  my  home-made  wine — at  least  if  I  don't 
call  it  Hock,  or  Rude-something,  and  give  it  him  in  a  green 
glass.  I  hate  such  nonsense.  As  for  conversing,  whatever 
we  begin  upon,  if  it's  Harfordshire,  he's  sure  to  get  at  fast 
to  the  tiptop  of  Herring-Brightshine — I  hate  such  rambling. 
But  that's  not  half  so  hateful  as  his  Monomanium.  >• 

« His  what,  madam  ?  * 

•  Why  his  hankering  so  after  suicide  (I  do  hate  Charlotte 
and  Werter],  that  one  can't  indulge  in  the  least  tiff  but  he 
threatens  to  blow  out  his  brains ! » 

■  Seriously  ? » 

•  Seriously,    sir.     I    hate  joking.     And    then    there  are  his 
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horrid  noises  \  for  since  he  was  in  Geimany .  he  fancies  that 
every  body  must  be  musical — I  hate  such  wholesale  notions — 
and  no  sings  all  day  long,  without  a  good  note  in  his  voice. 
So  much  fof  Foreign  Touring!  But  pray  go  on,  sir,  with 
the  story  of  your  Schoolmistress  Abroad.     I  hate  suspense. » 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Now  the  exclamation  of  Miss  Crane — •  Gracious  heavens, 
Ruth  9  what  a  wretched  hole ! » — was  not  a  single  horse^power 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  Her  first  glance  round  the  squalid 
room  at  the  Adler^  convinced  her  that  whatever  might  be  the 
geographical  distance  on  the  map,  she  was  morally  two  bund* 
red  and  thirty-seven  thousand  miles  from  Home.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  about  as  distant  as  the  Earth  from  the  Moon. 
And  truly  had  she  been  transferred,  no  matter  how,  to  that 
Planet,  with  its  no-atmosphere,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
<i]it  of  her  element.  In  fact,  she  felt  for  some  moments  as  if 
she  must  sink  on  the  floor-— just  as  some  delicate  flower,  trans- 
planted into  a  strange  soil,  gives  way  in  every  green  fibre, 
and  droops  to  the  mould  in  a  vegetable  fainting-fit,  from 
which  only  time  and  the  watering-pot  can  recover  it. 

Her  younger  sister.  Miss  Ruth,  was  somewhat  less  discon- 
certed. She  had  by  her  position  the  greater  share  in  the  ac- 
tive duties  at  Lebanon  House :  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for 
the  comfort  or  relief  of  her  parent.  But  in  every  direction 
in  which  her  instinct  and  habits  would  have  prompted  her  to 
look,  the  materials  she  sought  were  deficient.  There  was  no 
easy^H^hair-— no  fire  to  wheel  it  to— no  cushion  to  shake  up — 
no  cupboard  to  go  to — no  female  friend  to  consult — no  Miss 
'Parfitt— no  Cook — no  John  to  send  for  the  Doctor.  No  .Eng- 
lish— no  French — nothing  but  that  dreadful  « Gefallig »  or  « Ja 
Wohl  >• — and  the  equally  incomprehensible  « Gnadige  Frau  !  • 

As  for  the  Reverend  T.  C,  he  sat  twisting  about  on  his 
hard  wooden  chair,  groaning,  and  making  ugly  faces,  as  much 
from  peevishness  and  impatience  as  from  pain,  and  indeed 
sometimes  plainly  levelled  his  grimaces  at  the  simple  Germans 
who   stood    round,   staring  at  him,    it  must  be  confessed,  as 
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unceremonipuatj  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  great  fish,  gasping 
and  wriggling  on  dry  land. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  bewildered  daughters  held  him  one 
by  the  right  hand,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  earnestly  watch- 
ed his  changing  countenance,  unconsciously  imitating  some  of 
its  most  violent  contortions.  It  did  no  good,  of  course  :  but 
what  else  was  to  be  done  ?  In  fact,  they  were  as  much  puz- 
zled with  their  patient  as  a  certain  worthy  tradesman,  when 
a  poor  shattered  creature  on  a  shutter  was  carried  into  his 
Floorcloth  Manufactory  by  mistake  for  the  Hospital.  The 
only  thing  that  occurred,  to  either  of  the  females  was  to  op- 
pose every  motion  he  made,— for  fear  it  should  be  wrong,— 
and  accordingly  whenever  he  attempted  to  lean  towards  the 
right-side,  they  invariably  bent  him  as  much  to  the  left. 

« Der  Herr, »  said  the  German  coachman,  turning  towards 
Miss  Priscilla,  with  his  pipe  hanging  from  his  teeth,  and  vent- 
ing a  puff  of  smoke  that  made  her  recoil  three  steps  back- 
ward— « Der  Herr  ist  sehr  krank.  • 

The  last  word  had  occurred  so  frequently,  on  the  organ  of 
the  Schoolmistress,  that  it  had  acquired  in  her  mind  some  im- 
portant significance. 

« Ruth,  what  is  krank  ?  » 

«How  should  I  know,*  retorted  Ruth,  with  an  asperity  apt 
to  accompany  intense  excitement  and  perplexity.  «In  English, 
it's  a  thing  that  helps  to  pull  the  bell.  Rut  look  at  papa^ 
do  help  to  support  him — you're  good  for  nothing. » 

« I  am  indeed, »  murmured  poor  Miss  Priscilla,  with  a  gentle 
shake  of  her  head,  and  a  low,  slow,  sigh  of  acquiescence. 
Alas!  as  she  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  her  accomplishments, 
the  more  she  remembered  what  she  could  do  for  her  sick  pa- 
rent, the  more  helpless  and  useless  she  appeared.  For  in- 
stance, she  could  have  embroidered  him  a  night-cap — 

Or  netted  him  a  silk  purse— 

Or  plaited  him  a  guard -chain — 

Or  cut  him  out  a  watch-paper— 

Or  ornamented  his  braces  with  head-work  — 

Or  embroidered  his  waistcoat— 

Or  worked  him  a  pair  of  slippers- 

Or  open-worked  his  pocket-handkerchief. 


^^^^^ 
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She  could  eyen-^— if  such  an  operation  would  have  been  com- 
forting or  salutary— have  rough-casted  him  with  shell-work— - 

Or  coated  Kim  with  red  or  black  seals— 
'Or  encrusted  him  with  blue  alum— 
Or  stuck  him  all-over  with  coloured  wafers— 
Or  festooned  him 

But  alas!  alas!  alas!  what  would  it  have  availed  her  'poor 
dear  papa'  in  the  spasmodics,  if  she  had  even  festooned  him, 
from  top  to  toe,  with  little  rice-paper  rose^! 

SHAPTVR    XII. 

\ 
(cMercy  on  me!* 

(N.B.     Not  on   Me,    the  Author,    hut  on  a  little   dwarfish 

« smoothlegged  Bantam  n   of  a  woman,   with  a  sharp   nose,    a 

shirewish  mouth,    and  a  pair  of  very  active  black  eyes— and 

withal  as  brisk  and  bustling  in  her  movements  as  any  Parllet 

with  ten  chicks  of  her  own  and  six  adopted  ones  from  another 

hen.) 

« Mercy  on  me !  Why  the  poor  gentleman  would  die  while 
them  lumpish  foreigners  and  his  two  great  helpless  daughters 
were  looking  on !  As  for  that  Miss  Priscilla  —  she's  like  a 
bom  idiot.  Fancy-work  him,  indeed  !  I've  no  patience— as 
it  with  all  her  Berlin  wools  and  patterns,  she  could  fancy-work 
him  into  a  picture  of^  health.  Why  didn't  she  think  of  some- 
thing comforting  for  his  inside  instead  of  embellishing  his  out 
something  as  would  agree,  in  lieu  of  filagree,  with  his  case. 
A  little  good  hot  brandy-and-water  with  a  grate  of  ginger,  or 
some  nice  red-wine  negus  with  nutmeg  and  toast—- and  then 
get  him  to  bed,  and  send  off  for  the  doctor.  I'll  warrant,  if 
I'd  been  there,  I'd  have  unspasmed  him  in  no  time.  I'd  have 
whipped  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and  had  his  poor  feet  in 
hot  water  afore  he  knew  where  he  was. » 

« There  can  be  no  doubt,  ma'am,  of  the  warmth  of  your 
humanity.* 

•Warmth!  it's  every  thing.  I'd  have  just  given'him  a  touch 
of  the  warming-pan,  and  the^i  smothered  him  in  blankets. 
Stick  him  all  over  with  little  roses !  stuff  and  nonsense — stick 
him  into  his  grave  at  once !     Miss  Crane  ?   Miss  Goose,  rather 
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A  poor  helpless  Sawney !  I  wonder  wkftt  woomb'  cone  into 
the  world  for  if  it  isn't  to  be  good  nusses.  For  my  part,  if 
he  had  been  my  sick  father,  I'd  have  had  him  on  his  legs 
agin  in  a  jiffy — and  then  he  might  have  got  crusty  with  blue 
alum  or  whatever  else  he  preferred  », 

« But  madam —  » 

« Such  perfect  apathy  !  Needlework  and  embroidery,  for- 
sooth!* 

«But  madam—* 

« To  have  a  dying  parent  before  her  eyes — and  think  of 
nothing  but  trimming  his  jacket ! » 

« But — » 

•  A  pretty  Schoolmistress,  truly,  to  set  such  an  example  to 
the  rising  generation !  As  if  she  couldn't  have  warmed  him  a 
soft  flanning !  or  given  him  a  few  Lavender  Drops^  or  even 
got  down  a  little  real  Turkey  or  calcined  Henry. » 

« Of  course,  madam — or  a  little  Moxon.  And  in  regard  to 
Conchology. « 

nConk  what?* 

« Or  as  to  Chronology.  Could  you  have  supplied  the  Patient 
with  a  few  prominent  dates  ?  * 

« Bates !  what  those  stony  things— *for  a  spasmodic  stomach!  * 

« Are  you  really  at  home  in  Arrowsmith  ? » 

•  You  mean  Arrow-root. » 

« Are  you  an  adept  in  Butler's  Exercises  ?  * 

« What,  drawing  o'  corks  ?  • 

« Could  you  critically  examine  him  in  his  parts  of  speech-— 
the  rudiments  of  his  native  tongue  ?  • 

« To  be  sure  I  could.  And  if  it  was  white  and  furry,  there's 
fever.  * 

•  Are  you  acquainted,  madam,  with  Lindley  Murray?* 

« Why  no — I  can't  say  I  am.  My  own  medical  man  is  Mr. 
Prodgers.  * 

« In  short,  could  you  prepare  a  mind  for  refined  jntellectual 
intercourse  fn  future  life,  with  a  strict  attention  to  religious 
duties  ?  > 

« Prepare  his  mind — religious  duties  ?-— Phoo,  phoo,  he  wam't 
come  to  that!* 
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K  Excfise  me,  I  mean  to  ask,  ma'am,  whether  jou  consider 
yourself  competent  to  instruct  Young  Ladies,  in  aU  those  usual 
branches  of  knowledge  and  female  accomplishments— » 

« Me !  What  me  keep  a  'Cademy  \  Why,  I've  hardly  had 
any  edecatlon  myself,  but  was  accomplished  in  three  quarters 
Bnd  a  bit  oy^r.  Lor,  bless  you,  sir,  I  should  be  as  much  at 
sea,  as  a  finishing^ff  Governess,  as  a  bear  in  a  boat ! « 

Exactly,  madam.  And  just  as  helpless,  useless,  and  power* 
less  as  you  would  be  in  a  School-room,  even  so  helpless,  use- 
less, and  powerless  was  Miss  Crane  whenever  she  happened  (o 
be  out  of  one. — Yea,  as  utterly  flabbergasted  when  out  of  her 
own  element,  as  a  Jelly  Fish  on  Brighton  Beach ! 

GHAPTBB   XIII. 

Relief  at  last ! 

It  was  honest  Hans  the  hired  Coachman,  with  a  glass  of 
something  in  his  hand,  which  after  a  nod  towards  the  Invalids 
to  signify  the  destination  of  the  dose  he  held  out  to  miss 
Priscilla,  at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  gutturals,  as  if  ask- 
ing her  approval  of  the  perscription. 

« Ruth — what  is  Snaps  ? » 

•  Take  it  and  smell  it,*  replied  Miss  Ruth,  still  with  some 
asperity,  as  if  annoyed  at  the  imbecility  of  her  senior :  but 
secretly  worried  by  her  own  deficiency  in  the  tongues.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  native  who  taught  French  with  the  Parisian* 
accent  at  Lebanon  House,  the  Italian  Mistress  in  the  Prospec- 
tus, and  Miss  Ruth  who  professed  English  Grammar  and  Poet- 
ry, were  all  one  and  the  same  person :  not  to  name  a  lady« 
not  so  distinctly  put  forward,  who  was  supposed  to  know  a 
little  of  the  language  which  is  spoken  at  Beriin.  Hence  her 
annoyance. 

«I  think,!  said  Miss  Priscilla,  holding  the  wineglass  at  a 
discrete  distance  from  her  nose,  and  rather  prudishly  snifling 
the  liquor,  -it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  some  sort  of  foreign  G.  >» 

So  saying,  she  prepared  to  return  the  dram  to  the  kindly 
Kutscher,  but  her  professional  delicacy  instinctively  shrinking 
from  too  intimate  contact  with  the  hand  of  the  strange  man, 
she   contrived    to   let   go    the   glass  a  second   or   two  before 
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he  got  hold  of  it,  and  the  Sehnaps  fell,  with  a  crash,  to  the 
grottiid. 

The  introduction  of  the  cordial  had,  however^  serred  to  di* 
rect  the  mind  of  Miss  Ruth  to  the  propriety  of  procuring  some 
refreshment  for  the  sufferer.  He  certainly  ought  to  have  some- 
thing, slw  -said,  for  he  was  getting  quite  faint.  What  the 
something  ought  to  be  was  a  question  of  more  difficulty — but 
the  scholastic  memory  of  Miss  Prisciila  at  last  supplied  a  sug- 
gestion. 

•  What  do  you  think,  Ruth,  of  a  little  horehound  tea?* 

^  «Well,  ask 'for  it, »  replied  Miss  Ruth,  not  indeed  from  any 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  article,  but  because  it  was  as  likely 
to  be  obtained  for  the  asking  for  —  in  English — as  anything 
else.  And  truly,  when  Miss  Crane  made  the  experiment,  the 
Germans,  one  and  all,  man  and  woman,  shook  their  heads  at 
the  remedy,  but  seemed  unanimously  to  recommend  a  certain 
something  else. 

«  Ruth—what  is  forstend  nix  ?  • 

Bnt  Ruth  was  silent. 

•  They  all  appear  to  think .  yery  highly  of  it,  however,* 
continued  Miss  Prisciila,  « and  I  should  like  to  know  where  to 
find  it.*  ' 

«It  will  be  in  the  kitchen,  if  any  where, »  said  Hiss  Ruth, 
while  the  invalid — whether  from  a  fresh  access  of  pain,  or 
only  at  the  tantalising  nature  of  the  discussion — gave  a  low 
groan. 

•  My  poor  dear  papa!  He  will  sink — he  will  perish  from 
exhaustion ! »  exclaimed  the  terrified  Miss  Prisciila  ;  and  with 
a  desperate  resolution,  quite  foreign  to  her  nature,  she  volun- 
teered on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  snatching  up  a  candle,  made 
her  way  without  thinking  of  the  impropriety,  into  the  strange 
kitchen.  The  House-wife  and  her  maid  slowly  followed  the 
Schoolmistress,  and  whether  from  national  phlegm  or  intense 
curiosity,  or  both  together,  offered  neither  help  nor  hinderance 
to  the  foreign  lady,  but  stood  by,  and  looked  on  at  her  ope- 
rations. 

And  here  be  it  noted,  in  order  to  properly  estimate  the  dif- 
ficulties which  lay  in  her  path,    that  the   Governess  had  no 
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distinct  recollection  of  having  ever  been  in  a  kitchen  in  the 
course  of  her  life.     It  was   a  Terra  Incognita  —  a    place   of 
which  she   literally  kne^   less   than   of  Japan.     Indeed,   the 
laws,    customs,    ceremonite,    mysteries,    and   utensils   of  the 
kitchen  were  more   strange  to  her  than  those  of  the  Chinese. 
For  aught  she  knew  the  Cook  herself  was  the  dresser ;  and  a 
rolling-pin  might  have  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other.     The  Jack,  according  to  Natural  History,  was  a 
fish.     The  flour-tub,    as  Botany  suggested,   might  contain  an 
Orange-tree,  and  the  range  might  be  that  of  the  Barometer. 
As  to  the  culinary  works,  in  which  almost  every  female  dab- 
bles,  she  had  never  dipped  into  one  of  them,   and  knew  no 
more  how  to  boil  an  egg,  than  if  she  had  been  the  Hen  that 
laid  it,  or  the  Cock  that  cackled  over  it.  Still  a  natural  turn 
for  the  Art,  backed  by  a  good  bright  fire,    might  have  sur- 
mounted her  rawness. 

< 

But  Miss  Crane  was  none  of  those  natural  geniuses  in  the 
art  who  can  extemporize  Flint  Broth — and  toss  up  something 
out  of  nothing  at  the  shortest  notice.  It  is  doubtful  if,  with 
the  whole  Midsummer  holidays  before  her,  she  could  success- 
fully have  undertaken  a  pancake, — or  have  got  up  events 
hasty-pudding  without  a  quarter's  notice.  For  once,  however, 
she  was  impelled  by  the  painful  exigency  of  the  hour  to  test 
her  ability,  and  finding  certain  ingredients  to  her  hand,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  best  or  simplest  process  that  occurred 
to  her,  in  due  time  she  returned,  cup  in  hand,  to  the  sick 
room,  and  profiered  to  her  poor  dear  papa  the  result  of  her 
first  maiden  effort  in  cookery. 

«What  is  it?»  asked  Ruth,  naturally  curious,  as  well  as 
uixious  as  to  the  nature  of  so  novel  an  experiment. 

«Pah!  pub!  poof — phew!*  spluttered  the  Reverend  T.  C, 
unceremoniously  getting  rid  of  the  first. spoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture.   It's  paste—- common  paste !  > 

(To  he  continued.) 
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TWO   ROMAN   SEPULCHRES  OF  THE  AUGUSTAN   AGE, 


DISCOVBRBO  BT  THE  ILLUSTEATOR,  CHEVAUEE  Q.  PIETEO  GAMPANA. 


[Sepolcri  Romani,  etc.]     Rome,  Monaldi. 


A  green  waste,  almost  tree -less  and  honse-less,  surronnds 
the  Eternal  City,  reaching  between  her  few,  half-itihabited, 
forlorn  outposts,  up  to  her  very  walls,  and  stretching  away  to 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  far  oflf.  How  often,  as  we  wan- 
dered over  this  desolate  expanse  of  verdure,  while  absorbed 
in  our  meditations  upon  its  numberless  m^otinds  and  other  minoua 
memorials,  how  often  did  we  imagine  it  a  vast  GraTe'-yard^-* 
another  Eternal  City,  a  City  of  the  Dead  ,  whose  mansions 
just  heaved  their  roofs  above  ground,  and  whose  denizens  slept 
for  ever  beneath !  So  strong  is  the  illusion  ,  that  even  we , 
who  are  noways  given  to  fanciful  theories',  felt  at  times  per- 
suaded that  the  hillocks  after  hillocks  which  rose  before  us, 
were  the  tumuli  or  barrows  of  a  gigantic  race, — Pre-Adamites, 
perhaps,  or  Ante^Diluvians,  coeval  and  coequal  with  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan,  and  those  enormous  nondescript  creatures  once 
existent  though  now  extinct.'  But  is  not  the  Campagna,  in 
truth,  the  cemetery  of  a  bygone  giant  people  ?  of  their  co- 
lossal works,  too,  as  well  as  themselves?  Are  not  these  huge 
turf-clad  undulations,  in  truth,  heaped  over  a  Titan  brood, 
the  cruel  offspring  of  earth  impregnated  with  blood  ?  To  what 
other  name  do  their  sanguinary  temper,  their  prodigious  ener* 
gies,  and  their  audacious  deeds  entitle  them?     If  we  did  not 
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hear  them  groaa  from   their  burning  tombs  under  our  feet, 
like.  Enceladus  and  his  brethren  under  Etna  and  the  Phlegrean 
Fields,  if  we  did  not,  with  classical  implicit  faith,  feel  the 
earth  tremble  while  thej  endeavoured  to  throw  its  weight  off 
their  shoulders,  or  tossed  their  restless  limbs  beneath  it, — cer- 
tain localities ,  we  must  aver,  did  send  forth  effluvia   which 
made  them  much  resemble  vent-holes  for   the  respiration  of 
spirits  in  pain  and  for  sulphurous  sighs,  while  a  yeUow-green, 
brackish  fluid  was  also  discharged  ,  that  might  be   taken   for 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  sweat  of  torture,  and  remorse- 
fill  tears  mingled  together.     However  this  may  be,  tulers  of 
the  Campagna  could  scarcely  drive  their  ploughs  through  that 
soil  without  striking  against  a  relic  or  rust-eaten  implement  of 
war  or  peace,  a  sarcophagus  or  a  sepulchre,  an  architectural 
foundation  or  fragment   of  sculpture ,   and   perhaps   on    the 
slightest  further  search  turning  up  a  coin,  a  trinkei,  a  useful 
or  an  elegant  production  of  art.     But  modern  Romans  seldom 
do  so :  they  refrain  from  disturbing  the  earth  with  plough  or 
mattock  as  religiously  as  if  it  were,  indeed,  the  sacred  dust 
of  their  ancestors.    Either  that,  or  a  filial  aversion  to  disfigure 
the  bosom   of  Alma  Tellus,  beaytiful  Mother  Nature  ,  makes 
almost  aU  these  her  considerate  children  prefer  the  lazy  shep- 
herd-life to  the  agricultural,  and  keeps  almost  the  whole  subur- 
ban plain  of  Rome  a  wild  ,  open ,  smooth-tufted  cattle-walk. 
This  is  their  idea  of  the  Golden  Age,  which  with  them  con- 
sists in  idleness,  not  innocence!     At  great  intervals,  perhaps, 
they  scarify  the  ground  for  a  small  garden,  or  trench  or  punch 
it  about  as  deep  as  a  fox-and-goose  table  for  a  field  of  -—  we 
beg  Ceres'  pardon-— a  bed  of  a  grain.     Nay,  half  Rome  itself 
is  pastureland,  and  more  of  it  would  be  so  but  that  it  is  al- 
together  barren.    Cacus  might  still   feed  Herculean  oxen  on 
Mount  Aventine :  Monte  Testaceo  (Potsherd  Hill)  would  graze 
all  the  sheep  which  come  to  the  Roman  shambles,    were  it 
only  covered  with  the  « immondizio »  that  manures  the  Roman 
streets;  in  fact,  such  lean,  dry,  dark  red  carrion  as  calls  itself 
mutton,  does  relish  of  the  potsherds,  and  may  be  depastured 
among  them  like  beetles  for  aught  we  know.     Mounts  Cmlius 
and  Esquilinus  are  less  deserted  landscapes,  yet  large  portions 
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of  them  are  as  silent  and  vacant  as  savannahs^  their  soil  delved 
into  by  vermin  alone  >  or  buried  beneath  more  rubbish  than 
the  cellars  of  fallen  Bafajlon.  Both  the  builder  and  the  ex- 
cavator fear  trespassing  on  ground,  which  would  seem  either 
so  very  profane  or  so  very  sanctified  ;  and  should  they  be 
obliged  to  work  there,  proceed  as  leisurely  as  if  they  were 
about  to  raise  their  own  gallows  or  dig  their  own  grave. 

Our  remarks,  being  general,  admit  of  some  few  exceptions. 
Certain  scoopings,  dignified  with  the  name  scawi^  have  been 
mad$  at  different  points  of  Rome  dnd  her  environs  ;  perfora- 
tions not  altogether  deep  enough  to  let  ii)  day-light  on  Pluto, 
but  enough  for  partial  discoveries.  One  and  another  natWe 
of  that  land  from  which,  all  Flrtuosi,  Cognoscenti^  Dilettanti, 
derive  these  flattering  titles,  has  endeavoured  to  merit  them 
himself;  while,  for  the  most  part.  Hotspur's  popinjay  Lord 
could  not  stop  his  nose  with  more  contempt  at  a  dead  corse, 
than  a  Roman  Signor  at  the  aroma  of  a  freshly^pened  antique 
sepulchre.  Cavaliere  Campana  is  a  celebrated  and  successful 
explorer  of  subterranean  regions,  in  especial  of  that  immense 
terra  incognita  lying  just  under  the  feet  of  its  proprietors — 
Old  classic  Rome-^which  might  as  well  lie  as  far  under  them 
as  their  antipodes,  —  the  whole  world's  axis  beneath  them  as 
well  as  a  barleycorn's  depth!  What  care  the  modern  Quirites 
about  their  progenitors^-predecessors,  we  mean? 

Due  cose  solamente  hrsktmuo—Maccheroni  ed  it  Corso ' 

Not  many  years  ago  Signor  Campana  disinterred  these  cu- 
rious Sepulchres  ,  now  opened  to  us  also  by  means  of  his 
splendid  work,  containing  divers  plans  and  illustrations,  some 
coloured  like  the  original  objects ,  and  all  accompanied  by 
ample  and  precise  descriptions.  Outside  the  Latin  Gate  is  a 
spacious  solitude,  fringed  near  the  w£^lls  with  a  few  shrubs : 
another  is  inside  the  Appian  Gate  hard  by,  as  if  Desolation 
chose  his  town  and  country  seats  contiguous.  Here,  were  the 
two  Sepulchres  respectively  discovered.  They  are  both  of  that 
multiple-tomb  order  denominated  Columbaria  j  i.  e.  dove- 
houses,  from  the  number  of  small ,  low  niches  in  their  sides 
for  the  reception  of  cinerary  urns,  miniature  votive  altars,  ^c. 
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Perlkaps,  as  these  niches  or  nests  face   inwards,  Gallinaria, 
i.   e.   hen-houses,  were  a  more   appropriate   and  expressive, 
though  less  poetic,  title ;  but  we  employ  this  irreverent  name 
only  to  preclude  misconception  on  the  part  of  our  readers  who 
have  never  seen  a  real  Columbarium,  nor  picture  of  one,  nor  even 
that  apology  for  one  at  the  Britkh  Museum;  and  who  might 
therefore   conceive   an  assemblage  of  sacred  reliques   exposed 
like  eggs  in  a  pigeon-box  to  every   impious  hand  or  casual 
harm .     Quite  the  reverse  ;  shut  up  as  they  were  between  the 
close  walls  of  their  common  depositary,  sunshine  and  the  soft 
dews  and  the  breath  of  Heaven  alone  penetrated  among  them. 
These  lodging-houses  for  the   dead  seem  to  have  been  let  at 
immortal  leases  ,  in  separate  chambers ,  or  suites  of  niches , 
to  various  persons  or  parties,  mostly  of  the  lower  order,  often 
of  the  same  household  where  dependents  abounded  ;   but  not 
always  to  tenants  of  either  plebeian   or   servile  condition,  as 
sometimes  the   Patrons    themselves  took  up   their  last   abodes 
amongst  those  faithful  domestics  with  whom  they  had  shared 
their   first.     It  is   pleasing  to   see  the   family-circle  yet  hold 
together ,  evto   in  the  state  of  dissolution  itself!     Withinside 
each    sepulchre,  stairs  led  down  to   its  floor,    and  a  skylight 
through  the  coved  roof  which  remains   over  one  ,   tells  how 
such   receptacles   were   illumined    and   ventilated.     Rows   of 
apertures  ,  as  we  have  said  ,    ran  round  the  whole  interior; 
some  considerable  enough   to  admit  sarcophagi,    urns,  altar- 
tombs,  and'  funereal  utensils  and  superfluities  a(  once  ;  to  be 
adorned  like   temple  porticos  with   pillared  jambs   and  pedi- 
ments ;  to  have  their  surfaces  painted  likewise  ,  and  covered 
with  decorations  architectural,  sculptural,  or  pictorial.     Signor 
Campana's  coloured   engravings  pourtray  these  monuments  of 
ancient  vanity  and  art  in  their  actual  and,  preserved  as  they 
have  been,  original  state.     Singular !  that  many  persons  here 
deposited  should   do  more  good  ,  perhaps ,  to  mankind  after 
their  deaths  than  during  their  lives! — yea,  do  this  when  they 
are  themselves   most  impotent ,'  rather   than  when  they  were 
most  vigorous!    that  some  who  perhaps  could  not  themselves 
read  S.P.Q.R.  on  a  standard,  should  instruct  our  deep-learned 
scholars  in  the  abstrusest  points  of  Roman  History — the  domes- 
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tie  ittM»  cHftonw,  tastes,  maiuion,  arts  wechaaicid  and  naniai, 
of  &e  Bamans! — Strange  that  ih^  s1m>«M  koV  niter  eloquent 
leaHns,  didacttc,  «diic<,  Mad  poetic«  who  arere  tooguo4ied  whm 
fiTiBg,  ezoepi  to  ultor  flagitiousaess  or  fiiYoUtieSv  platitudaa 
or  semi-artaGulate  oonseBseJ  ¥et  so  it  i8l-«-iheir  Yorj  ashes 
are  now  become  preeioas  as  gold  dust ,  though  their  entire 
bodies ,  at  any  period  whatever,  before  thej  were  charred , 
might  have  been  worth  scarce  an  iu!  The  bones  of  Edward 
Longahanks,  which  after  his  death  still  led  on  his  host,  had 
greater  yirtne  in  them  tham  breathed  in  the  well«4eshed  frame 
of  his  imwarlike  successor,  who  was  joint-Gesieral  witfi  them  > 
but  had  they  conquered  all  Scotland,  what  eompwriaon  would 
they  bear  in  utility  to  the  humble  relics  found  here?  Per* 
petual  insurrection  and  bloodshed  i^ost  have  followed  that 
event,  disunion  between  the  kingdoms,  rendering  future  union 
impeasible.  On  the  other  hand,  these  relics  will  produce,  if 
no  better  effect,  peace  among  antiquaries :  to  be  serious,  they 
decide  the  long  litigated  question,  whether  corpses  were  buried 
as  well  as  burned  in  later  Roman  times.  Two  were  entire 
bodies.  (')  Many  doubts ,  besides ,  are  set  at  rest,  many  old 
positions  confirmed,  many  new  suggested  or  established.  Again 
we  say,  the  veritable  dead -weights  upon  the  social  machine 
are  the  useless  living  who  encumber  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
modem  personages,  however  unprofitable  to  the.  present  era, 
will  prove  of  some  benefit  to  posterity,  by  tranamitting  through 
the  medium  of  their  tombstones  and  sepulchres  even  the  smal- 
lest modicums  of  knowledge  instead  of  flatteries  and  false- 
hoods ! 

The  elegant,  sentimental  Bodwell  condemns  Lord  Elgin's  an- 
tiquarian robberies  at  Athens  as  sacrilegious;  he  describes  them 
in  terms  which  might  have  been  applied  to  the  plunder  of 
Belphos  by  impious  and  godless  Etolians.  And  this  he  does 
just  after  his  cool  recipe  for  •  the  dei^elopement  of  tombs , » 
as  follows  :    0  It  is  performed  by    first   breaking  the  trapeza, 

\^)  HiBtoriADf  also  cry  up  John  Zisca's  tkin,  which  he  beqaoathed  bis  soldiers  t6 
make  a  dram  of,  that  it  might  doable  their  courage  ;  but  it  did  not  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  service  (though  it  slew  a  thousand  men],  that  the  shrivelled  scalp  or  and 
Egyptiaa  nuramj  perfbrmi  by  itc  various  revelations. 
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6r  Wfeti  with  a  large  hammer,  and  tlien  ouenuming  H  with 
a  strong  pole.^  He  sajs,  likewise^  with  the  perfect  sang 
froid  of  innoceiice,  that  the  fint  day  of  his  operati<Hifl  at  the 
Pinens  he  « employed  ten  men  ,  who  5  in  the  course  of  nine 
hours  9  opened  thirty  tombs,  n  He  does  not  tell  ns  whether 
he  replaced  all  the  trapezas ,  nor  what  impalpable  cement 
enabled  him  to  re^unite  them  after  snch  pitiless  smashing.  We 
are  no  abettors  of  dilapidation,  whether  performed  upon  tem- 
ples or  tombs ;  neither  can  we  make  nice  distinctions  between 
gentle  or  simple  « derelopeflps »  of  graves  ;  all  are  busurapi^ 
burglars  who  break  into  the  narrow  house  to  despoil  it ;  some 
may  be  coarse  and  ignorant  fellows,  some  polished  and  em- 
dite  philosophers  ^  but  their  pursuit  is  the  same,  •— *  to  us  it 
seems  much  the  same ,  let  your  « excavator »  violate  a  sane* 
tuary  after  twelve  hours  or  twelve  hundred  years,  let  him  rob 
it  of  a  guinea  ring  or  a  golden  crown  I  Stay,  we  do  ac- 
knowledge a  difference ;  the  common  grave-opener  becomes 
such  at  the  call  of  hunger,  perhaps  from  a  dozen  mouths ; 
whilst  his  amateur  rival  turns  monument-cracker,  because  he 
knows  not  how  else  to  get  rid  of  his  money  and  his  time  3 
But  if  the  profession  be  lawful,  nay  creditable,  for  gentlemen, 
though  scandalous,  and  perilous  too,  for  poor  plebeian  rogues, 
away  with  sentimentalities,  special  pleadings  inforo  conscien- 
tugj  sqneamisliness  about  appropriation  of  metopes  and  statues, 
accompanied  by  utter  callousness  about  destruction  of  sepul- 
chres, disturbance  of  their  inmates',  hallowed  dust,  ransack  and 
rape  of  their  eontenta — urns,  pater®,  bones,  and  tear-bottles 
'—all  things  pickable  or  stealable,  from  Roman  amulets  and 
Greek  oboli  up  to  Egyptian  mummied  monarchs  and  Etruscan 
regalia.  We  must  set  off  the  use  against  the  abuse:  such  in- 
vestigations ,  excavations,  spoliations,  are  at  least  serviceable 
to  historians,  antiquarians,  artists ,  connoisseurs ,  and  students 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  One  question  regarding  this 
moral  nature  we  may  here  discuss. 

How  far  forth  has  the  change  from  Heathenism  to  Christian- 
ity modified  the  apprehension  of  death  ?  Is  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors more  or  less  dreadful  to  men  under  this  dispensation 
than  the  Queen  of  Terrors  was  under  that  — for  Mors  and 
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Moira  (V  were  feminine  beings?  At  first  guess,  we  shonld 
conclude  more,  bj  reason  of  tbe  gaj,  sportiye ,  yoluptaous 
subjects  wbich'  usually  adorned  ancient  sepulchres — Bacchana- 
lian  rites,  cupids,  garlands,  glittering  vases,  &c.,  golden  and 
bright-coloured  embellishments.  What  a  contrast  to  those  dis- 
mal decorations ,  the  skull  and  cross  bones  ,  upon  modem 
tombs !  If  we  add  the  tricUniaj  or  three-sided  chamber,  en* 
riched  with  cheerful  paintings  from  life  and  nature,  where  fu- 
neral bancfuets  were  held,  heathen  mausolea  will  look  rather 
like  luxurious  retreats  for  bon-vivants  than  receptacles  for  the 
dead.  Even  to  such  a  Columbarium  as  either  of  these  before 
us ,  which  ,*  albeit  not  patrician  ,  exhibit  superbness  and  ele- 
gance becoming  that  order,  we  might  well  apply  the  poet's 
exclamation, 

Ars  et  gratia,  lusus  et  volnptas, 
Atque  omnes  Veneres,  Cupidinesque, 
Hoc  sunt  condite,  quo  Paris  sepulchro ! 

Yet  have  we  a  suspicion  that  all  this  profuse  display  of  art 
and  splendour  and  ornamental  beauty  and  apparatus  for  joyous 
-proceedings,  betokened  a  veritable  sadness  in  the  soul,  deep, 
enough  to  have  bordered  on  despair,  and  thus  assumed  its 
masque  of  reckless  levity.  The  ancients,  perhaps,  made  the 
portal  of  Death's  realm'  as  attractive  as  they  could  to  diminish 
their  horror  of  the  place  itself,  to  delude  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  it  corresponded  with  its  entrance  ,  to  dazzle  their 
mind's  eye  from  piercing  into  the  gloom,  and  distract  their 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  it.  Elysium,  itself,  was  no  state 
of  bliss  in  their  unhappy  creed.  Achilles,  when  among  the 
shades,  confesses  he  would  exchange  its  fields  of  resplendent 
amaranth  and  asphodel  for  the  poorest  paddock  upon  earth. . 
Tibullus  prays  against  premature  translation  thither — «Elysios 
olim-  liceat  cognoscere  campos »  —  as  if  it  were  anything  but 
desirable.     This  shows  what   opinion  the  Greeks  and    Latins 

(')  So,  too,  LibiUna  and  JUnpot.  nottk  roprMontad  m  mascnlino ,  Memi  •  bar- 
bario  myUioa,  vbich  did  not  prerail  tbroagbool  Earopoan  Betion  till  raoent  timaa. 
Patrareb,  in  hia  aablime  fraaeo  at  Piaa,  adhores  to  tbo  elaaaic  gander.  Wa  na^  tbo 
word  cbarbaries  Tory  widely,  bat  not  diaparagingly :  Death  on  tbe  pale  florae,  perbapa, 
made  tbe  new  aex  popnlar. 
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held  of  a  fiiiure  extslenoe ,  even  when  most  eligible.     Thej 
had  9  consequently,  all  the  years  that  a  Christian  can  have, 
whilst  they  had  not  his  hopes ;  if  wicked,  they  were  as  sure 
of  punishment  hereafter;  if  virtuous,  they  were  either  doubt* 
ful  of  any  existence  at  all  awaiting  them,  or  imagined  it  onm 
loy  no  means   delightsome*     Whether  they  held  the  belief  of 
annihilation,  or  of  such  a  lugubrious  Elysium,  we  cane  un- 
derstand their  sepulchral  pomps  and  vanities,  we   can  excuse 
these   things  better  in  them  than  in  professors  of  a  religion , 
who   should   draw   from   it  higher   consolements.     Even   the 
eoena  feralis^  the  Sybarite  last  supper,  partaken  amidst  objects 
of  sensual  excitement  mingled  with  mournful  symbols  and  ac« 
oessories—*  jocund  sounds  echoing  through  the   sacred  vault , 
ringing  faintly  from  urn  to  urn,  whilst  over  the  ashes  within, 
came  fume  of  wine,  breathing  at  once  the  inebriated  lo  Bacche 
and  the  plaintive  P^ale,  in  eternum  vale! — even  this  may  be 
pardoned  when  mortal    life    was  deemed  the  limit  of  certain 
happiness.     Epicureanism  became  by    necessity  the   prevalent 
religious  system-— a  system  wherein  temperance  is  recommend* 
able  only  so  far  as  it  lengthens  out  the  time,  and   adds  zest 
to  the  perception,  of  pleasure.     Under  gospel  light  such  cus* 
toms  are  revolting ,  and  beyond  palliation ,  except  where  this 
.light  has  never  been  let  shine,  save  through  a  dim,  discolour«- 
ed  lamp,  or  a  phantasmagorical  magic-lantern — for  ignorance, 
which,  like   charity,   covers    a  great    many  sins  ,  will    shidd 
Highland  and  Irish  funeral  orgies  from  anger,  and  leave  them 
simply  ludicrous.     It  is  a  fact  like  a  paradox,  that  the  am» 
ner  of  ancient  classic  lands  should  be  exhibited  in  the  present 
day  by  a  nation  at  the  very  opposite  pole  of  Europe  and  of 
refinement ;  but  the  Gaelic  «  wake,  •  with  its  festive  indecorums", 
still  reproduces  the  sepulchral  symposium^  though  it  may  ca^ 
ricatnre  the  features  of  that  elegant  rite.     We  detect  the  sweet 
Greek  word  of  lament — Eleteu — so  vowelly  to  suit  lengthened 
cries,  so  liquid  to  poor  itsdf  out  with  the  utterer's  tearf"««^pe 
bav«  heard    it  almost  syllabled   among  the  irilds  and  salvage 
wastes  of  our  Sister  land,  whose  well-known  burial  wail>--^ 
IlliUu  or   fF'hillillu  1-^  has  been  deemed '.peculiarly' barbariari. 
Beyond  doubt  it  shocks  our  nicer  taste  to  connect  the-.  Grreft 
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doluge  with  the  bish  •  howl ,  •  yet  the  Latin  middle-Cerm 
ululatus  proves ,  if  proof  were  needful ,  their  relationship. 
PrceficcB,  or  hired  mourners,  furnish  another  tie  between  the 
two  customs.  Both,  however,  perhaps  diverged  from  a  com- 
moa  usage  earlier  than  either, — the  loud  efifusion  of  grief-  na* 
tural  to  all  infant  peoples, — and  thus  retain  a  similitude  with« 
out  any  imitation.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  forbids 
women  to  tear  their  cheeks  or  howl  at  funerals,  points  far 
back  into  barbaric  times,  long  before  decency  taught  the  sup* 
pression  of  outrageous  sorrow,  or  vanity .  proscribed  every 
genuine  outburst  as  unbecoming  to  the  countenance.  Yet  real 
love  despises  all  law,  whether  public  or  private;  the  well^ 
bred  Tibullus ,  in  a  civilized  age ,  entreats  hk  Delia  not  to 
hurt  his  sympathetic  Manes  by  lacerating  a  beauty  that  would 
be  still  dear  to  bim : — 

Tu  Manes  ne  laede  meos  :  sed  parce  solutis 
Crinibus,  ct  leneris,  Delia,  parce  genis ! 

Let  tts  note  here,  that  neither  Roman  ghosts  nor  cemetery  gods 
could  have  been  very  \hin-skinned  if,  as  Tertullian  tells  us, 
the  worst  pieces  at  funeral  banquets  were  given  to  the  latter, 
while  the  former  bad  only  two  fragments ,  thus  being  little 
better  off  than  the  dogs  and  pensioners  of  Dives. 
,  Many  other  customs  and  curious  particulars  are  illustrated 
by  Signer  Campana's  volume  ,  but  we  can  do  no  more  than 
thus  allude  to  the  major  part  of  them.  Among  them,  how*- 
ever,  this  point  merits  especial  notice,  because  modern  criti-^ 
cism  is  somewhat  astray  concerning  it.  In  these  Columbaria 
exist,  as  we  have  said,  small  templar  porticos,  which  form 
decorative  facades  for  tombs,  like  the  rock-c.ut  fronts  on  Egyp- 
tian, Syrian,  Lycian,  and  various  Eastern  hills,  mostly  where 
neeropoli  are  posited.  That  is  one  preversion  of  architectural 
principle,  —  a  facade  or  rood-end  inside  a  structure ,  —  and 
another  is  broken-backed  pediments,  .the  pommels  or  -apices 
being  scooped  out,  and  the  two  wings  left  without  any  intern- 
connexion.  Both  absurdities  were  familiar  to  the  Romans,  who 
had  a  taste  for  rendering  architecture  irrational  ,  and  from 
them  such  corruption  became  hereditary  among  Romanesque, 
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Italian,  and  all  modern  classical  professors  of  (he  y^rs  /Edi- 
Jicandi.  So  that  the  broken  frontispieces  reprobated  as  ec- 
centric novelties  in  Michaelangelo's  structures,  are  neither  ec^ 
centric  nor  novel,  because  common  and*  antique:  but  they  are 
not  the  less  bad ,  though  they  can  plead  time-honoured  pre- 
cedents. Let  us  specify  some  other  articles.  Nothing  is  new 
under  the  sun,  saith  Salomon j  as  our  English  wisest  of  man- 
kind should  have  taught  us  to  call  him  :  a  female  corse,  men-r 
tioned  above,  was  found  laid  out  in  gorgeous  paraphernalia, 
redolent  of  perfumes  and  sleek  with  precious  unguents  ; — hert 
is  Pope's  'Narcissa'  long,  long  ago  anticipated!  his  satire  jus- 
tified!— which  it  is  by  many  a  kindred  example  : — 

Odious !  in  woollens !  *twould  a  saint  provoke ! 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke ! 
No !  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one*s  dead— 
And  Betty— give  this  cheek  a  little  red! 

On  the  subject  of  •  lacrymatories, »  Signor  Gampana  differs 
from  most  critical  writers,  including  King  David,  who  pajti« 
cularizes  tear-boltles  (Ps.  Ivi.  8);  he  holds  them  to  have  been 
rather  scent-bottles ,  or  phials  for  odorous  oils.  The  image  , 
we  own,  is  somewhat  ludricous  of  a  mourner  squeezing  out 
tears  into  these  very  narrow-necked  vessels  ,  and  taking  care 
not  to  weep  oversized  drops,  or  let  one  of  them  miss  the 
orifice ,  lest  the  measure  of  her  grief  might  ap^ar  scanty . 
However,  we  must ,  on  the  other  hand  ,  acknowledge  that 
there  are  few  things  more  risible  than  the  greatest  solemnities 
in  use  among  mankind,  and  that  perhaps  the  absurdness  of  a 
practice  may  have  been,  as  it  often  is  still,  its  highest  recom- 
mendation. « Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est,  •  and  we  leave  the 
cause  in  literary  Chancery. 

(tbb  atbkmjsum.) 


THE  CHASE: 

AN    MCIDBNT    IN  LIFE    OV  AN    OLD  ADBUTIC    GIUIZBB  IN   TBS    LAST  WAS. 


It  was  one  of  those  brilliant  balmy  mornings,  known  only 
to  those  who  have  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  inhaling  the 
fragance  which  is  wafted  by  the  first  breath  of  morn  from 
the  shores  of  Italy,  that  the  frigate  in  which  I  served  was 
standing  along  shore,  between  Ancona  and  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  the  magnificent  dome  of  which  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  rich  olive  groves  and  luxuriant  vineyards 
in  which  it  was  embosomed  —  the  sky  was  soft,  clear,  and 
bright,  and  of  that  transparent  blue  that  is  seen  nowhere  but 
in  Italy,  and,  as  we  sailed  gracefully  along  the  flower-scented 
coast,  the  ship  had  just  way  enough  to  part  the  rippling 
waves,  but  so  gently  that  their  murmurs  stole  on  the  ear 
with  the  soft  persuasive  sound  of  plaintive  music,  and  har- 
monized delightfully  with  the  scene  around  us. 

At  this  moment  everything  promised  a  day  of  repose  to  the 
officers  and  ship's  company  of  one  of  the  most  active  cruizers 
attached  to  the  Adriatic  squadron.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the 
spirits  of  all  on  board  were  in  accordance  with  the  placid 
scenery  which  greeted  us  on  every  side.  The  decks  were 
washed  and  dried — breakfast  over — hands  piped  up  to  clean  for 
muster,  and  prepare  for  divine  service,  which  on  ship-board 
has  a  solemnity  little  dreamt  of  by  those  who  only  think  of 
the  sailor  in  his  moments  of  reckless  excilement  :  there  is  an 
attention,  a  deep  devotional  feeling  apparent  in  the  sun-burnt 
iind  weather-beaten  faces  of  those  children  of  the  waves  that 
is  seen  nowhere  else,  as  if,  at  those  moments,  they  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  there  is  but  one  frail  plank 
betwixt  eternity  and  them.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  prepar- 
ing for  this  most  impressive  scene  that  the  voice  of  the  look- 
out man  at  the  mast  head  was  heard  announcing  a  strange 
sail.  The  whole  face  of  affairs  was  immediately  changed,  and 
nothing  but  excitement  and  stir  were  visible  fore  and  oft, 
where  an  instant  before  all  had  been  so  calm  and  quiescent. 
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« Where  is  she  ?  point  to  her, »  was  heard  from  the  mellow 
and  sonorous  voice  of  our  gallant  Second  Lieutenant  (who  at 
that  time  had  the  wa(ch)  « On  the  starboard  quarter,  standing 
in  shore,  sir,  •  was  the  reply.  The  captain  was  immediately 
informed' of  this,  and  as  quickly  came  upon  deck,  when  «Tuni 
the  hands  up,  make  all  sail  in  chase,  •  was  given  to  the  of- 
ficer, from  whom  it  instantly  reached  the  Boatswain,  whose 
shrill  pipe,  accompanied  by  the  thundering  voices  of  his  mates, 
forthwith  proclaimed  to  those  who  were  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  ship  that  there  was  something  to  be  done  that 
day  of  a  very  different  nature  from  an  attendance  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  our  most  excellent  Chaplain. 

In  five  minutes  every  preparation  for  church  had  vanished; 
the  pulpit,  which  was  rigged  under  the  half-deck,  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  (chests, 
shot-lockers  &c.,)  returned  to  their  wonted  places,  and  we  were 
on  the  other  tack,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread,  in  or* 
der  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  getting  in-shore,  which  we 
all  perceived  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  he 
was  standing  on  with  all  sail  set,  and  was  not  many  miles 
from  the  land. 

Every  face  on  board  now  beamed  with  excitement ;  some  of 
the  guns  were  run  aft  to  trim  the  ship,  and,  when  all  sail 
was  made,  the  men  were  sent  below,  and  ordered  to  keep 
very  still  and  quiet  on  the  lower-deck,  as  we  always  found 
this  mode  of  trimming  the  ship  with  the  living  moveable  bal- 
last added  much  to  her  speed  :  in  the  meantime  the  breese 
increased,  and  we  were  going  six  or  seven  knots  through  the 
water,  and  overhauling  the  chase  fast. 

Our  life  at  this  period  was  such  a  continued  scene  of  acti- 
vity and  fighting  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  our  hav- 
ing an  affair  of  some  kind  or  other  with  the  enemy,  either 
with  some  of  their  gun-boats  or  the  numerous  armed  traba- 
culos  which  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  This  being 
kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  had  almost  made  us  regret  the 
interruption  which  had  taken  place  in  our  day  of  rest ;  but 
it  was  momentary,  and  the  feeling  of  annoyance  of  having 
our  Sunday  broken  in  upon  had  given  way  to  that  delightful 
and  soul-stirring  excitement  which,    to  the  British  seaman,  ig 
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ever  altendaot  upon  the  chase  of  an  enem; — 'for  aich  ire  noM^ 
made  the  strange  sal)  oul — and  every  coantaoauGe  glowed  vith 
delight  as  ahe  was  clearlj  dUcenied  to  be  a  Vei7  lai^  armed 
brig. 

Ttie  breeze  eontioned,  and  every  moment  brought  vith  it 
the  increasing  hope  that  we  should  either  cut  her  off,  or  at 
least  bring  her  under  our  guns  before  she  could  get  far  enougrh 
in-sbore  to  receive  any  protection  from  tha  numerous  batte- 
ries with  which  this  part  of  the  coast  abounded.  The  ene- 
my, aware  of  our  intentions,  and  finding  he  could  not  cross 
us  out  of  shot,  had  no  chance  of  escape  but  by  bearing  awaj. 
and  was  thus  obliged  to  run  from  that  pari  where  he  would 
have  been  most  effectually  protected,  could  he  have  reacbed 
it.  By  this  manceuvre  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
range  of  our  guns  ;  but  it  obliged  him  to  run  in  shore  at  a 
point  where  his  only  protection  was  a  very  old  lower,  moun- 
ted with  four  guns.  Our  chagrin,  on  finiding  he  had  so  far 
escaped  us,  was  soon  dispelled,  by  hearing  the  Boatswain 
pipe,  •  All  hands  bring  ship  to  anchor  ;  •  which  assured  us  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  our  gallant  Gaplain  to  allow  him  to 
remain  quiet,  although  he  bad  run  into  sboalwater,  where 
the  ship  could  not  follow  him. 

It  was  manifest,  from  the  determined  look  and  manner  of 
our  Commander,  to  which  we  were  all  so  well  accustomed, 
thai  he  had  resolved  at  all  risks  lo  bring  the  enemy  from  big 
anchorage,  and  thus  to  prove  to  him  that  no  superiority  of 
numbers,  or  advantage  of  position,  could  daunt  men  who 
were  daily  accnstomed  to  face  danger,  and  lo  despise  it. 

It  ten  minutes  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  manned,  and 
armed,  and  all  those  destined  for  the  attack  sheered  off,  amidst 
the  huzzas  of  those  who  were  necessarily  left  on  board,  and 
who,  from  the  distance,  were  to  witness  this  desperate  board- 
ing match.  As  the  boats  neared  our  opponent,  it  was  evident 
thai  no  means  of  resistance  bad  been  neglected— boarding-nets 
were  traced  up  fore  and  aft,  while  a  cheval-de-frise  com- 
posed  of  boarding-pikes,  ran  all  round  the  brig,  about  three 
feet  from  the  water,  which  rendered  our  chance  of  getting  on 
board  almost  desperate  ;    and  we  now    perceived    the  soldiers 
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ia  ihe  old  tower  loading  their  gsiis,  and  preparing  to  do 
part  towards  our  destruction. 

The  boats  were  nearly  within  pistol-shot  hefore  the  enemy 
opened  upon  us,  and  the  silence  that  prevailed  on  hoth  sided 
at  this  time  was  awful.     Just  at  the  moment  when  his  inac- 
tion  left  us  in  doubt   as  to  his  intention,   his  broadside,    bj 
means  of  a  spring  on  the  cable,  was  brought  to  bear,  and  a 
most  murderous  discharge  of  round,   grape,  and  canister  gave 
fearful  proof  to  our  gallant  fellows  that  they  had  an  enemy 
to  deal  with  who  was  deficient  neither  inability  nor  courage. 
The  effect  of  this  first  discharge  was  apalling,  and  made  sad 
haroc  among  us,  causing  a  confusion  and  a  momentary  rest- 
ing  on  the  oars  ;  but  it  was  only  momentary — a  wild,  a  fear- 
ful burst  of  defiance  immediately  succeeded  this  dreadful  check, 
and  one  of  those  soul-thrilling  hurrahs,  which  only  those  who 
have  heard  them  can  understand,    broke  from  every   boat  at 
once,  as,  with  body  bent,  eye  fixed,  and  every  muscle  strained 
to  its' utmost  bearing,  the  men,  now  desperate,  replied  to  the 
cheering  voice  of  our  well-tried    First   Lieutenant,    as  he  re- 
peated in  tones  of  the  most  determined  coolness,  «6ive  way, 
my  lads,  for  tbe  honour  of  the  old  ship,  give  way,  before  the 
rascals  can  get  another  slap  at  us. 

In  two  minutes  more  we  were  alongside ;  and  our  tars,  in- 
furiated by  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades,  became  like  en* 
raged  tigers,  demolished  the  cheval-de-frise,  cut  through  the 
bearding  netting,  and  carried  everything  before  them.  The 
enemy  disputed ,  every  inch  of  the  deck,  but  were  ultimately 
cut  down,  or  driven  overboard  :  and  a  small  ensign,  belong-* 
ing  to  one  of  the  boats  (which  a  Midshipman  had  wrapped 
round  him,  in  the  full  persuasion  and  determination  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hoisting  it)  displayed  at  the 
peak,  was.  a-signal  to  those  who  had  unwillingly  remained  oil 
board  the  frigate,  thai  British  valour  had,  as  usual,  -liee^ 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  that  their  comrade  were 
masters  of  tUe  brig. 

The  vessel  thus  fairly  in  mir  possession,  the  to^er  iMgaai 
to  blaze  away  at  us,  which  being  seen  from  Ihe  ship,  the 
signal  was  made  ito  land  and  storm  battery.*  To  effect  tlfis, 
all  the  seaman  who  could  be  spared    were  placed   under  the 
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commaod  .of  the  Second  Lieutenant,  who  /was  ordered  to  land 
to  the  right,  while  the  marines  were  sent  to  disembark  about 
a  mile  to  the  left,  and  the  two  parties  were  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion in  rear  of  the  tower,  and  endeavour  to  storm  it  from 
that  point.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  desired  effect.  The  of-^ 
iicer  coinmanding,  seeing  he  was  likely  to  be  hemmed  in,  both 
right  and  left,  while  the  ship  was  in  the  mean  time  warping 
in  to  take  him  in  front,  bethought  him  that  « discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour,  •  and  beat  his  retreat  so  very  op- 
portunely, that  neither  the  blue  jackets  nor  the  marines  could 
bring  him  to  the  charge  ;  and,  upon  meeting,  the  two  parties 
proceeded  to  th9  fort,  which  they  found  completely  deserted, 
apd  its  late  occupiers  were  seen,  and  saluted  from  their  own 
guns,  before  they  got  clear  of  the  olive  groves  to  the  right. 
Upon  entering  the  old  tower,  we  found  it  was  furnished  with 
four  12  pounders,  and,  besides  other  arms  and  ammunition, 
eontained  twelve  barrels  of  powder,  so  that  it  might  have 
made  a  much  better  defence  than  it  did. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  take  measures  to  spike  the  guns, 
and  carry  off  the  powder,  when  a  signal  from  the  ship  in- 
formed us  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  great  force,  and 
ordered  us  to  blow  up  the  fort  and  embark  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  effect  this,  all  the  powder  was  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  the  guns  dismounted,  which,  to- 
gether, with  their  carriages,  stores,  and  every  heavy  material 
we  could  get,  were  placed  upon  it  in  order  to  create  a  greater 
resistance,  and  do  the  work,  more  effectually*  These  prepa- 
rations being  made,  and  completed  as  quickly,  as  possible,  the 
seamen  were  sent  down  from  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stood 
to  the  boats  which  had  been  brought  to  the  foot  of  it.  The 
Second  Lieutenant  and  the  writer  of  this  alone  remained  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  fort.  For  this 
purpose  we  had  a  sausage  or  canvas  hose,  about  eight  yards 
long,  filled  with  powder,  and  a  port-fire  at  the  end  of  it, 
calculated  to  bum  half  a  minute,  which  would  have  given 
tts  ample  time  to  have  got  clear  of  the  crown  of  the  hrll  be- 
fore the  explosion  should  take  place. 

Hy  companion,  who  was  also  my  commanding  officer,    de- 
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on  firing  the  train  him^lf «  When  every  thing,  there- 
fore, was  in  perfect  readiness,  I  moved  off  towards  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  expecting  the  Second  Lieutenant  would  immediate- 
ly follow  me,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  apply  the  match 
which  he  had   already   lighted  in  his  hand.    Just  before  be- 
ginning to  descend,    I  turned  to  see  if  be  was  near  me,   and 
at  that  instant  a  most  awful  explosion  took  place,   by  which 
I  was  knocked  down,  and  rendered  completely  senseless.    Qn 
|»artially  recovering  from  the  stupor  occasioned  by  this  dread- 
ful fall,  I  found  myself  covered  with  blood,  and  most  severely 
^bruised  and  lacerated.     With  regaiining  my  senses  came  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  my  companion,  tower,  blowing  up,  &c.; 
and,  on  looking  towards  where  the  old  fort  had  stood,  not  a 
▼eslige  of  it  was  remaining,    so  completely  had  the  work  of 
demolition  been    accomplished.     I  crawled   towards   the   spot' 
with  a  fearful  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  my  comrade,  which 
'was  too  truly  verified,    for  I  found   him   lying  on   his  face, 
bathed  in    blood,  as  I  was  myself,    but,    alas!    without  any 
power  of  moving.     He  was  dead :    every  vestige  of  life  had 
fled.     The  concussion  had  been  so  violent,  that  every  blood- 
vessel in  his  body  appeared  to  have  burst.     I  managed  to  get 
again  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  within  hail  of -the  boats,  and 
having  got  some  of  the  men  up,  the  body  of  my  late  gallant 
companion    was   carried  to  the  beach,    and  we  had  just  time 
to  shove  off,  and   get  clear  out  of  reach  of  musketry,    when 
the  enemy  made  his  appearance,  in  overwhelming  force,  on  the 
heights  we  had  just  quitted.     In  sorrow  and  sadness  we  pul- 
led off  to  the  ship,   which   had  in  the  mean   time   stood  out 
with  our   hard-earned    and  dearly-bought  prize  in  tow.     She 
had  cost  us  some  gallant  spirits,    and  had   made   sad   havoc 
among  one  of  the   finest   and   bravest   crews   our  Navy  ever 
boasted. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  gallantry  on  that  day  was 
one  of  heroic  courage  and  coolness,  on  the  part  of  a  foretop- 
nian,.that  deserves  to  be  noticed  While  pulling  up  to  the 
attack,  and  when  the  murderous  fire,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  assailed  us,  be  was  strudk  by  grape,  which  smashed 
and  shattered  his  left  arm  so  dreadfully,  that  it  was  leftdangr 
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argumentum  baculinum.    One  evening,  after  certain  fustiga^ 

tory  performances  at  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J— —  performed  the 

Duke   and    Duchess  in    Tobin's  Honeymoon;    in    one  of  the 

scenes   of  which   Juliana  has   to  say    that   she  presumes,   if 

she  disobeys  his  -orders,  he  will  beat  her ;  to  which  the  Duke 

replies — » 

«ril  talk  to  you;  but  TU  not  beat  you. 
lie  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch, 
Whom  'twere  gross  (lattery  to  call  a  coward.  * 

Mr.  J had  scarcely  begun  this  commonplace  claptrap, 

when  his  spouse,  dismissing  the  recollection  of  her  scenic  (cha- 
racter, and  smarting  with  her  wrongs,  darted  a  look  at  him, 
accompanied  by  an  undercurrent  of  exclamation  thus — ' 

Mr,  J.  as  DuAr^.— He  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman— 
[Mrs,  J,  gives  an  indescribable  glance,  and  exclaims— Ugh!  Yoa  brutelj 
Mr.  J.  (proceeding)  —  Save  when  die  richly  deserves  i7— is  a  wretch. 
Whom  'twere  base  flatter/  to  call  a  coward, 

ANCIENT  BAiLROADS. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Greeks, 
amid  all  their  advances  in  abstract  science,  were  comparative^ 
ly  backward  in  some  of  the  most  important  practical  jirts 
of  civilized  life,  more  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  interior 
communication  by  means  of  roads,  bridges ,  &c.  There  are , 
however,  many  strong  evidences  ,  both  of  a  practical  and  a 
speculative  nature  ,  that  under  all  these  disadvantages  this 
branch  of  internal,  economy  was,  according  to  the  use  and 
fashion  of  the  age  ,  carried ,  even  at  the  remotest  period 
of  antiquity,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  Greece 
than  has  usually  been  supposed.  Travellers  have  long  been 
in  the  tabit  of  remarking  the  frequent  occurrence  of  wheel- 
ruts  in  every  part  of  that  country,  often  in  the  remotest  and 
least  frequented  mountain  passes,  where  a  horse  pr  mule  can 
now  with  difficulty  find  a  track.  The  term  rut  must  not  here 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  hole  or  inequality  worn  by 
long  use  and  neglect  in  a  level  road,  but  of  a  groove  or  chan- 
nel purposely  scooped  out  at  distances  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
span  of  a  carriage,  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  and  directing 
the  course  of  the  wheels  ,    and   lightening  the  weight  of  the 


draught,  on  roekj  or  precipitous  ground,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sockets  of  our  railroads.  Some  of  these  tracts  of  stone 
railway,  for  such  they  may  in  fact  be  called,  are  iuv  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  chiefly  where  excavated  in  stratum  of  soUd 
rock.  Where-  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  not  equally  favour- 
able, the  level  was  probably  obtained  by  the  addition  of  flags 
filling  up  the  inequalities.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted by  persons  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject,  that  this  was  the  principle  on  which  the  ancient  Greek 
carriage-roads  were  constructed  on  ground  of  this  nature. — 
Mure's  Tour  in  Greece. 

TOSTOisBs  AND  MEN.  — « What  a  charming  excursion!  How 
delightful  it  is  to  be  thus  elevated !  •  said  a  tortoise ,  as  an 
eagle  was  flying  up  with  it  into  the  air ;  the  infatuated  rep- 
tile never  suspecting  that  it  was  thus  raised  aloft  only  for  the 
purpose  of  having  its  shell  more  effectually  broken  by  being 
dashed  down  again. 

Thus  sometimes  are  men  treated  by  Fortune ,  when  she 
wants  to  break  the  pride  that  encases  them. 

Tolluntuf  in  altum 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  niant. 

Extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  distinguished,  they  go  up  like 
the  rocket  with  a  great  noise ,  make  a  brilliant  display  when 
they  have  attained  their  elevation,  and  then  come  down  like 
the  dismantled  stick. 

OBSVRVANGB  OF  THB  SABBATH.  — -  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in  his 
•  Autobiography, »  « The  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  sabbath 
was  severely  strict,  and  I  think  injudiciously  so.  Although 
Bunyan's' Pilgrim,'  Gesner's  '  Death  of  Abel,'  Rowe's  'Letters,' 
and  one  or  two  other  books  which  ,  for  that  reason  ,  I  still 
have  a  favour  for,  were  admitted  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  one 
dull  sermon  succeeding  to  another,  there  was  far  too  much 
Medium  annexed  to  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  in  the  end  it 
did  none  of  us  any  good.* 

Poor  Sir  Walter !  if  it  did  no  good  even  to  him  ,  what 
harm  may  it  not  have  done  to  others !  and  tt^hat  would  he 
have  said  had  he  lived  on  to  the  present  times,  when  the  well* 
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meaning  iml  ndiUkem  iigMwHes,  sad  the  advocalas  for  dM 
better  obsenranee  of  the  nUath,  iroold  eTcn  intcnrdkA  all  lo- 
eonotioD  on  that  daj,  and  realize  as  far  m  poittble,  the  dio- 
tmm  oi  tke  Caliph  OmiUy  thai  ift  ord^  to  deserve  heaven  we 
iiM»t  make  earth  a  hell.  The  latter  part  of  the  daose-  thej 
will  go  far  to  effect,  if  their  pwitaaism  is  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominatea -*  the 
cfueltj  or  the  seUahiiess  of  these  proposed  restrietioBS,  when 
we  recollect  that  they  emanate  from  parties  who  have  six  day* 
in  the  week  for  their  amasement,  and  thalt  their  rigour  falla 
exclusively  upon  the  humbler  classes,  who  have  but  one  for 
the  purposes  of  innocent  and  healthful  recreation. 

The  Niger  expedition,  in  which  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
vessels  exposed  his  crew  to  pestilence  and  death,  rather  than 
heave  big  anchor  on  a  Sunday,  shows  the  ruthless  excess  to 
which  this  fanaticism  may  be  pushed,  under  a  mistaken  sense 
of  duty.  And  all  this  for  a  sabbath  of  man's  ordaining, 
while  we  leave  that  ordained  of  God  to  the  observance  of  the 
Jews ! 

It  used  to  be  held  that  he  who  gives  to  the  poor  lends  to 
the  Lord  ;  but  our  Cantwells  seem  to  imagine  that  what  they 
take  from  the  poor  they  give  to  the  Lord,  an  opinion  equally 
unworthy  of  a  good  man,  and  derogatory  to  a  benignant  deity. 
But  it  is  necessary,  say  the  ascetics,  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  certain  Sunday  papers  and  infidel  writers.  Counteract!  why 
they  are  promoting  the  cause  of  these  men,  by  pelting  them 
with  a  bomarang,  which  recoils  and  breaks  the  head  of  the 
thrower.  Both  asailant  and  repellent  may  as  well  give  np 
this  most  unholy  holy  War. 

Peace,  idiots!  peace,  and  both  have  done. 

Each  kiss  his  empty  brother; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  one, 

And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other. 

▲ET  AND  iiATCBB.  —  Instead  of  being  antithetical  terms,  as  is 
generally  imagined,  these  two  words  express  one  and  the  same 
idea,  although  it  may  assume  different  developements-  and 
varying  phases,  as  it  present*  itself  to  our  minds  through  a 


<liyim  of  fauoHA  niBdMiiii,  a  jEact  whidi  irould  appear  less 
atartliiif  if  ire  duly  perpended  tlie  profDimd  and  eompreken- 
sive  Ikies  of  Pofe-^ 

All  nature  is  but  Art  tinltiowii  to  thee, 

All  ckanee,  dinection  which  tkeu  «aast  net  see. 

All  diaoord,  harmoay  noi  understoed. 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

Art,  in  fact,  is  man'fi  naiure.;  nalwre  is  God'^s  ai^t ;  hiuaaa 
aatare  the  noblest  specisien  of  God's  ant ;  and  the  naUest 
maflterpieoes  made  by  man  are  but  the  works  'Of  his  Maker 
nt  second-hand — humanified  emanations  of  <the  PiviAity  reoeiv^ 
ing  ever-€havgiag  modifications  firom  4he  diCerent  mouUh 
through  which  thej  are  transmitted.  This  is  the  view  which 
sublimises  and  hallows  while  it  identifies  both  Natare  and  Art. 
Nature,  by  converting  the  whole  earth  into  a  laboratory,  an 
atelier,  a  study,  a  picture-gallery  of  the  heavenly  chymist^ 
sculptor,  author,  painter;  art,  by  making  those  earthly  artists 
the  operatives,  the  foremen,  the  amanuenses,  the  delegates,  the 
secondaries  of  the  great  First  Cause. 

True  it  is,  and  pity  His  'tis  true,  that  many  of  these  gifts 
are  perverted  from  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  the  donor ; 
but  there  can  be  no  use  without  the  pow6r  of  abuse ;  no  hu- 
man free  will  without  the  possibility  of  contravening  the 
divine  will  :  an  inherent  defect  in  the  nature  of  man's  art , 
which  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  Nature  to  control ,  for  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  the  coexistence  of  abi- 
lity for  wrong  and  impeccability,  flappy  the  artist  who  has 
always  considered  himself  the  accountable  steward  of  his  in- 
tellectual or  manual  gifts  —  who  has  fdt  that  his  talents  had 
their  daties  as  well  as  their  rights  —  who  admitting  with 
Dryden  ifaait 

*Tis  the  most  painful  proof  the  world's  accurs'd, 
That  the  best  things  abused  become  the  worst, 

has  made  ,  according  to  his  means  and  measure  ,  a  faithful 
application  of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  him. 

From  this  line  of  duty  in  die  higher  ranks  of  art  there  will 
be  found  few  deviations ,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  is  li- 
terally a  seuse  of  the  God  withia  us ;  and  tbe  b^*--perbaps  « 
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the  only  true  eTidence  of  tUs  sense  is  die  pnritj  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  we  apply  it.     To  give  a  licentious 
to  a  heaven-bestowed   gift  is  the    worst  species   of 
but  this,  we  repeat ,  is  of  rare  occurrence  except  among  the 
petty  fry  of  art.     The   DU  majoresj  the  most  eminently  en- 
dowed,   will    generally   be    found  not    only    the    most    irre-> 
proachable,  but  the  most  modest — rather  penetrated  ^with  gra- 
titude for  what  they  have  received    from  the    Creator,    than 
proud  of  what  they  can  impart  to  their  fellow-creatures.   Thus 
ministering  to  the  holy  purposes  of  nature,  the  genuine  artist 
will  contemplate  the  blaze  of  his  reputation  but*  as   a  moral 
halo  which  should  sanctify  while  it  irradiates  his  path. 
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SCHOOLMISTRESS  ABROAD: 


4N    kXTlAVAGAirZA. 


.fContiniied  from  pnge  48.) 


CHATTER  xnr. 

Poor  Miss  Crane ! 

The  failure  of  her  6r8t  little  culinary  experiment  reduced 
ber  again  to  despair.  If  there  be  not  already  a  Statue  of  Dis* 
appointment,  she  would  have  served  for  its  nfodel.  It  would 
have  melted  an  Iron  Blaster  to  have  seen  her  with  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  unfortunate  cup  of  paste,  as  if  asking 
herself,  mentally,  was  it  possible  that  what  she  had  prepared 
with  such  pains  for  the  refreshment  of  a  sick  parent,  was  only 
fit  for  what  ?— "Why,  for  the  false  tin  stomach  of  a  healthy 
bill-sticker ! 

Bearly  as  she  rated  her  professional  accomplishments  and 
acquirements,  I  verily  believe  that  at  that  cruel  moment  she 
would  have  given  up  all  her  consummate  skill  in  Fancy  Work« 
to  h^ve  known  bow  to  make  a  basin  of  gruel !  Proud  at  she 
waa  of  Iter  embroidery  i  sbe  would  have  exchanged  ber  enn^ 
iiiiig  In  it  for  that  of  the  j^IaineM  cook,~for  oh !  of  wliat  avail 
ber  Tent  Stitch,  Chain  Stitch,  Cerman  Stiteh,  or  Sallft  Stlteh 
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stitch,    front  stitch,    side  stitch,  and  cross  stitch  into  the  bar- 
gain? 

Naj,  of  what  use  washer  solider  knowledge  ?-^for  example, 
in  History,  Geography,  Botany,  Conchology,  Geology,  and  Aa* 
tronomy  ?  Of  what  effect  was  it  that  she  knew  the  scientific 
name  for  coal  and  slate, — or  .what  comfort  that  she  could  tell 
him  how  many  stars  there  are  iii  Cassiopeia's  Chair,  whilat  he 
was  twisting  with  agony  on  a  hard  wooden  one? 

■  It's  noikue  tailuMtg  !  *  exclaiaied' Miss  RUJ^  ^cr  a  long 
silence^  «  we  must  have  medical  advice  ! » 

fiut  how  to  obtain  it  ?     To  call  in  ^ven  an  apothecary,  one 
must  call  in  his  own   language,   and    the  two  sisters  between 
them  did  not  possess  German  enough.    High  or  Low,    to  call 
for -a  Doctor's  boy.     The  hint,..however,  was  not  lost'on   the 
Reverend  T.  C,  whe^  with  a  perversity,  not  unusual,  seemed 
to  think  that  he  could  diminish  his  own  sufferings  by  inflict- 
ing pain  on  those  about  him.  Accordingly  he  no  sooner  over- 
heard the  wish   for  a  Doctor,    than  with   renewed    meanings 
and  contortions,  he  muttered  the  name  of  a  drug  that  he  felt 
sure  would  relieve  him.    ^t   the    physic    was  as  difficult  to 
procure  as  the  physician.  .  In  vain  Miss  Ruth- turned,  io  spc- 
fe/ssieUf  to  the  Host,  the  Hostess,  the  Maid,  the  Waiter,  and 
Haas  the  Coachman^    and  to  each,    separately,    repeated  thf 
word  « Ru'bttb. »    The  Host,  the  Hostess,  the  Maid,  the  Wai* 
^r,  and  fiaas  the  Coachman,  only  shook  their  heads  ia  con* 
i;ert,  and  ulter^ed  in  chorus  the  old  «.forstend  nicht, » 
^  fOh,  I  do  wish, ji '  exclaimed  Miss  Crane,    with  a  tone  i|ad 
%  gestuf-e  of  the  keenest  self-reproach ;    « how  I  do  wis)i  that 
\  bad  |)rougbt  Biichans  Domestic  Medicine  abroad  with  me^ 
instead  of  •  Thomson's  Seasons ! « 

iiApd  of.  what  use  would  that  have   been  wHh9Pt  the  «e- 
4kinenchest  ?  •  asked  Miss  Rui^  i  « for  I  don'i  pretend  V^  v.fita 
^esqppjions  in  Qeroan.^ 
, ;  f  ^ft's  very  true,  •  said  JHiss  Xlraoe,  with  a,  ]wiig  daepaigli 

rfr^hi^lha^dc  jjiaar.fpov  P^  oc  w^lAilnePf r  J(Ieayei| aVMl» 
\iiW^  ^vf^\^-9kw  a  J3;<wv  so  t^nrific4ba*  »*r.rt^^ed  ejrfn  the 
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'' *%npapaU-Mij  p0mt4UT  -TffLpt^f'^  AxfiAed  the  agitated  gb- 
TenieaB ;  aod  with  some  confused  notions  of  a  fainttng-fit— ^ 
fnfihe  hadi  cloiMt  hta  #f«8,«^attd  still  oensdois  of  a  cap  in 
httr  tendt  thoug b  «ot  of  'ilB  contenCs,  she'  ehucked  the  pa^te — 
thvl  tmce  ottfortttnale  paste  !-^nlo  the  ftK^e  of  her  beToved' 
pomnt  I '        * 

CtfAPTKR   XY. 

•  And  serve  him  right  too!»  cries  the  little  smart  bantaior 
Idee  woman  already  introduced  to  the  Courteous  Reader.  « An 
old  good-for-nothing!  to  sham  worse  than  he  was>  and  plajr. 
on.  the  tender  feelings  of  two  ailectiotiale  daughters !  I'd  have 
pasted  him  mjself  if  he  had  been  fifty  fathers !  Not  that  I. 
think  a  hit  (he  better  of  that  Miss  Crane,  who  after  all^  did 
not  do  it  on  purpose.  She's  as  great  a  gawky  as  ever.  To 
think  with  all  her  schooling  she  couldn't  get  a  doctor  fetched, 
for  the  old  gentleman  ! » 

iBut,  mj  dear  madam,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  language.  •' 

•  Ignorant  of  fiddlesticks!  How  do  the  deaf  and  dufib 
people  do  ?  If  she  couldn't  talk  to  the  Germans  she  might  haveir 
ihade  signs. » 

Impossible  !  Pray  remember  that  Miss  Crane  was  a  school* 
mistress,  and  of  the.  ancien  regime,  in  whose  code  all  face-, 
making,  posturing,  and  gesticulations,  were  high  crimes  and 
i^iisdemeanors.  Many  a  little  Miss  Gubbins  or  Miss  Wiggina 
she  had  punished  with  an  eitra  task,  if  not  with  the  rod  it* 
self,  for  nodding,  winking,  or  talking  with  their  fingers;  and 
is  it  likely  (hat  she  would  personally  have  had  recourse  to 
signs  and  signals  for  which  she  had  punished  her  pupils  with 
such  severity  ?  Do  you  think  that  with  her  rigid  notions  of 
propriety,  and  her  figure,  she  would  ever  have  stooped  to' 
what  she  would  have  called  buffoonery  ? 

« Why  to  be  sure;  if  you  haven't  high-coloured  her  picture: 
she  is  starched  and  frumpish  enough,  and  only  fit  for  a  place 
among  the  wax  work ! » 

And  besides,  supposing  physiognomical  expression  as  well 
aa  gesticulation  to  be  included  in  sign-making,  this  iSilent  Ari( 
requires  study  and  practice,  and  a  peculiar  talent!  Pray  did 
you  ever  see  CSrimildi  r  ' 
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« What,  Joej  ?    Sid  I  eror  ioe  Lovum  !    Did  I  •irvr  go  Co 

the  Wells!* 

O  rare  Joe  Grimaldi !  Great  as  was  my  admifation  of  tho 
genius  of  that  ioimitaUe  down,  navec,  never  did  it  rise  to 
i(s  true  pilch  till  I  bad  been  cast  all  abroad  in  a  foreiga 
country  without  any  knowledge  of  its  language !  To  the  rich- 
ness of  his  fun — to  his  wonderful  agility — to  his  unique  sing- 
ing and  his  grotesque  dancing,  I  perhaps  had  done  ample 
justice — but  never,  t411  I  had  broken  down  in  fifty  pantomi- 
mica!  attempts  of  my  own — nay,  in  twice  fifty  experiments 
in  dumb*  show  —  did  I  properly  appreciate  his  extraordinary 
power  of  making  himself  understood  without  being  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  his  company.  His  performance  was  never, 
like  mine,  an  Acted  Riddle.  A  living  Telegraph,  he  never 
failed  in  conveying  his  intelligence,  but  signalled  it  with  such 
distinctness,  that  his  meaning  was  visible  to  the  dullest  ca- 
pacity. 

•  And  your  own  attempts  in  the  line,  sir?* 

Utter  failures.  Often  and  often  have  I  gone  through  as 
many  physical  manoeuvres  as  the  Englishman  in  Rabelais, 
who  argued  by  signs  ;  but  constantly  withoujt  explaining  my 
meaning,  and  consequently  without  obtaining  my  object.  From 
all  which,  my  dear  madam,  I  have  derived  this  moral,  that 
he  who  visits  a  foreign  country  without  knowing  the  language, 
ought  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  either  to  act  like  a  Clown, 
or  to  look  like  a  FoOl. 

CB&PTEl    XVI «         * 

It 'was  a  goodnatured  act  of  honest  Hans  the  coachman— 
and  especially  after  the  treatment  of  his  Schnapps-^but  seeing 
the  Englishersiat  a  dead  lock,  and  partly  guessing  at  the 
cause  of  their  distress — he  quietly  went  to  the  stable,  saddled 
one  of^his  own  horses,  and  rode  off  in  quest  of  a  medical 
man.  Luckily  he  soon  met  with  the  personage  he  wanted, 
whom  with  great  salisfaclion  he  ushered  into  the  liltle,  dim, 
dirty  parlour  at  the  Black  Eagle,  and  introduced,  as  well  as 
be  could,  to  the  .Foreigners  in  Distress. 

T^ow  the  Physician  who  regularly  visited  at  Lebanon  HonsSr 
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wasy  of  coiifies  one  of  the  01d"Sefaoel ;  anditi  eoi^reetiiess  of 
CDitwmy  end  profenonal  fonnsMj  was  searcelyinferidt  to  the 
immaculate  ladj  who  presided  oter  thkt  eslaUishment.  Thet^ 
was  no  mistaking  hifls,  like  some  modern  ^racfitioners,  for  a 
merchant,  or  a  man  about  town.  He  was  as  carefullj  ttiB&i 
up  as  a  prescription — and  between  the  customar]^  sabfes,  and 
a  Chesterfieldian  courtesy,  appeared  as  a  Doctor  of  the  old 
abhool  always  used  to  do-M^Iito —  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster-^ 
bla«k,  poUsked,  and  healing. 

Judge  then,  of  the  horror  and  amazement  of- the  School- 
miatusas^  when  she  saw  before  her  a  great  diimsy-huftt  M. 
D.  enveiop;ed  in  a  huge  gray  cloaks  with  a  cape  that  fell  be^ 
kyw  bis  elbows;,  and  his  head  covered  with  what  she  had  al- 
ways understood  was  a  jockey-cap ! 

•  Chrmiiotts  Heaven !— why,  he's  a  horse^doctorf* 

•  Doctor? — ^ja  wohl,»  said  Hans,  with  a  score  of  affirmative 
little  nods  ;  and  then  he  added  the  professional  grade  of  the 
party,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  a  most  uncouth  sound  to 
an  English  ear. 

^   t>  Bnth^  what's  a  medicine  rat  ?  • 

•  Lord  knows,*  answered  Miss  Ruth,  vthe  language  i^  a^ 
barbarous  as  the  people ! » 

In  the  mean  time  the  Medicin  Rath  threw  off  his  huge  cloak 
and  displayed  a  costume  equally  at  variance  with  Miss  Crane's 
notions  of  the  proper  uniform  of  his  order.  '  No  black  eoatt 
no  black  smalls,  no  black  silk  stockings — why,  any  undertaker 
in  London  would  have  looked  more  like  a^  doctor !  His  coat 
was  a  bright  browq  frock,  his  waistcoat  as  gay  and  variegated 
4IS  her  own  favourite  parterre  of  larkspurs,  and  his  trowsefs 
of  plum-colour  i  Of  her  own  accord  she  would  nbt  have  cal- 
led him  in — who  would? — to  a  juvenile  chicken^poek  or  a 
netllerash — and  there  he  was  to  treat  full  grown  spasms  in  an 
adult! 

•  Je  suis  medecin,  monsieur,  k  votre  service,  •  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  French  more  guttural  than  nasals  and  with  a  bow  to 
the  sick  gentleman. 

••Mais  docteur«»  hastily  interposed,  Mi^  RuQi,  -i^iOtts  AMs 
«nn  dotteur  i./skeivA** 


gible  to  Uxe  GermaBy  betgaiii;addrasdadluai^^ 
«nd  proceeded  to  foel  the  puke; 

•  Papa  ia  s^fejiect,  ta  f|mins  ia  hh  cknC,  •   eacpkaiedt 
Ccane. 

<!  Pshaw — Q<Mi«eiise!»  wfaiaed.  tha  E^Terttd  T.  C,  «tkeT^ 
in  my  stomach.  • 

•  They're  iji  his  stomach,  >"-  repeated  Mist  Cfase,   delwaiely 
laying  her  own  hand,  by  way  of  explanation^  ofn  het  steriitMni 

'  « Monsieur  i  mangi  du  diner?*  inquired  the  Doctor. 

•  Only-  a  Utile  beef,  #  taid  Misa  Crane,    who  <imidentoed« 
French  nut  •  did  not  dpeak  it;  > 

•  «Sedlement  ua  petit  bomf,  >  trianslated  Miss  Ruth»  wh^Bpakia 
French  but  did  not  understand  k. 

«Oui — c'est  une  indigeslion,  sans  doute, »  said  the  Doolor. 


CHAPTER    XVU. 

Hark! 

■  It's  shameful!  abominable!  atrocious!* It's  a  skit  onaQihe 
^hoolmistresses — a  wicked  libel  on  the  whole  profession !  •     • 

« But  my  dear  Mrs. — » 

« Don't  'dear'  me«  sirl  I  consider  myself  personally  in* 
mhed,  « manger  un  petty  hoof!  As  if  a  gorerness  coaldnt 
/q>eak  heller  French  than  that!  Why,  it  means  eating  a 
little  bullodk  i  » 

•> Precisely.    Baiifs   singular,  masculine,  a  bullock  or  or> 

vRidicttlaua}  And  from  one  of  the  heads  of  a  seminary! 
Why,  sir,  not  to  speak  of  myself  or  the  teachers,  I  ha^e  a 
pupil  at  Prospect  House,  and  only  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
•vpeaks  French  like  a  native. » 

*  Of  where,  madam  ? » 

•  Of  Inhere,  sir  ? — why  of  all  France  to  be  sure,  and  Paris    ' 
in  particular ! » 

«And  wilh  the  true  accent?* 

«Yes,  sir,  with  all  the  accents — sharp,    grave,  and  circum- 

rhaidiiwis '  I  ahonld  ha^  fatd  cit-cumflet,   hut  you   have  put 

me  in  a  0uster.     French  I  why  it's  the  com^n^'stone*  of  femtfe 
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•iMilioi.  iVs  mivmiaU  sfk^  tnm  1M  ladjfMp  thnrn^tii  her 
€c»i^  We  cedli  ntithsriteegi  oncselvas  nor  ourdimienwiilif 
bbi  a  i  Aid  dnl  the  Mias  Granei  laov  FrMeh  I  am  merally 
4MiaiD,  for  I  hmve  seeii  at  ia  their  Prcmpectm. » 
, .  «No  doubt  of'  k,  madani.  fiui  yon  are  of  course  awaa 
tliei  ilhene  are  two  sorts — Fnaneh  FTench  and  Eagiish  French-^ 
tod  #1iicb  are  as  difercnt  m  ^ualiir  as  the  foreign  cogiliaf 
tad  ihe  BriiUh  Brandy. » 

tl.kne^  nothing  about  ardent  spirits,  ahr.  Aiuf  as  to  Ika 
Fireoofa  Ungiiage,  I  am  acqnamCed '  with  only  «me  sort,  and 
Ihat  is  irhat  is  taught  at  Prospeet  House, -^at  three  guineas  a 
f  aarler.  • 

«  Aad  do  all  your  young  ladies,  ma'am,  turn  out  soch  pro^ 
foients  in  the  language  as  the  litUe  prodigy  you  ha:ve  jsat 
mentioiied  ? » 

'  •Proficient,  sir? — they  can't  help  it  in  my  establishment. 
Let  me  see — there's  Chambaud  on  Mondays — Wanostrooht  en 
Wednesdays— Telemaqne  on  Fridays,  and  the  French  maik 
every  day  in  the  week.  •    , 

Madam,  1  hare  no  doubt  of  the  excidllence  of  your  sj'stem. 
tVevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that  the  younger  Miss  Crane  made 
use  of  the  tery  phrase  which  I  have  quoted.  And  what  is 
ibore,  when  the  doctor  called  the  next  morning  on  his  patiaot 
he' was  treated  with  quite  as  bad  language.  For  etamplei 
when  he  inquired  after  her  papa — 

•  11  est  tris  mauTais, »  replied  Ittiss  'Ruth  with  a  despondittj^ 
Shale  of  her  head.  «I1  a  aval^  son  in^decin,— et  il  n'estpas 
mieux.  •  '  i 

cffAvm  xvnf. 

« 

Te  rptum.to  the  sick  /chamher* 

,  Jmagine  4he  Rev.  T*  G.  still  ailAing  and  moaning. ia  Ms  uth 
Mqr  |;hair|.4he  4isconaolale  Mias  Cra^e helplessly  Wftti^iinglLb^ 
{WMM  gritaaofjs.  and  thjapeapfeitei.  Aiiis  Rull^  stofvdinjp  i^fi 

§mn$,  fihi/A'Plr  pHht  ^bMfi  fooqfiM  T^ne  dark  f^oirner  /^^  i\^ 
dingy  apartment. 
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•  It's>  "mtj  wielly  •  shB  mttered  to  hmelf ^   •  far   a  ftMift 
doctor  to  say  laissez  le  coucher,  bat  where  w  he  to  coucher?  • 
Not  sarely  in  that  liltle  crib  of  a  Aing,  which  will  onlj  add 
the  cramp  in  his  poor  legs  to    the  spasms   io    his   poor  ato^ 
nachl     The,  Mother  of  invention  was  howewr  at  her  elbow, 
to  suggest  an  expedient,  and  in  a  trice  the  bedding  was  drag* 
gad  from  the  bedstead   and   spread  upon   the  floor.      Daring 
this  manoeuvre  Miss  Crane  of  course  only  looked  on  :  she  had 
a«ver  in  her  life  made  a  bed,  even  in  the  regular  way,   and 
Ihe  touzling.of  a  .shakedown  on  the  bare  boards  was  far  too 
Margery  Dawish  an  operation    for  her  precise   nfitore    to   b# 
concerned  in.     Moreover  her  thoughts  were  fully  occupied  bjr 
a  flpiestion  infallibly   associated  with  a  strange  bed,    namely, 
whether  it  had  been  aired.     A  speculation  which  had  already 
occurred  to  her  sister,    but   whose  more  practical   mind  was 
busy  in  contriving   how  to  get  at  the  warming-pan.     But  in 
vain  she  asked  for  it  by.  name  of  every  German,  male  or  fe* 
jtiale,  in  the  room,    and  as  vainly  she  sought  JTor  the  utensil 
in  the  inn  kitchen,  and  quite  as  vainly  might  she  have  hunt- 
ed for  it  throughout  the  village,    seeing  that  no  such  article 
had  ever  been  met  with  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.    As  a  last 
resource  she  caught  up  a  walking-stick,  and  thrusting  one  end 
under  the  blanket,    endeavoured   pantomimically  to  imitate  a 
chambermaid  in   the   act  of  warming  a  bed.    JBut  alas  I    she 
•  took  nothing  by  her  motion  »^**tbe  Germans  only  turned  to^ 
wards  each  other,  and  shrugging*  their  shoulders  and  grinning, 
i^emarked  in  ibeir  own  tongue,  « What  droll  people  thciy  were 
those  Englisbers!* 

The  sensilive  imagination  of  Miss  Crane  had  in  the  interim 
conjured  up  new  and  mora  delicate  difficulties  and  necessilies, 
amongst  which  the  services  of  a  chamberlain  were  not  the 
least  urgent.  •  Who  was  to  put  her  papa  to  bed?  Who  was 
to  undress  him  ?  •  But  from  this  perpletily  she  was  unetpec- 
tedly  delivered  by  that  humble  friend  in  need ,  hoocit 
VtitiB^  who  no  sooner  saw  the  bed  free  from  the-  #alktng* 
ttidt,  than  without  any  bidding,  and  in  spite  of  the  resistiMa 
tif  the  patient,  he  fMrty  stripped  him  to  his  ihirt,   and  than 
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taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  Kite  a  baby,  deposited  him,  willy 
nilly,  in  the  nest  that  had  been  prepared  for  hini. 

The  females,  during  the  first  of  these  operations,  retired  to 
the  kitchen-— bat  not  withoai  a  certain  order  in  their  going. 
Miss  Crane  went  off  simultaneously  with  the  coat, — her  sister 
with  the  waistcoat,  and'  the  hostess  and  the  maid  with  the 
smallclothes  and  the  shoes  and  stockings.  And  when,  after  a 
due  and  decent  interval,  the  two  gOTemesses  returned  to  the 
sick  chamber,— for /both  had  resolved  on  sitting  up  with  the 
invalid — lo!  there  lay  the  reverend  T.  C,  regularly  Uttered 
down  by  the  coacbman  with  a  truss  of  clean  straw  to  eke 
out  the  bedding, — no  longer  writhing  or  moaning — but  be- 
tween surpHse  and  anger  as  still  and  silent  as  if  his  groans 
had  been  astonished  away  like  the  « hiccups ! » 

You  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  however,  but  yon  can* 
not  make  him  drink, — and  even  thus,  the  sick  man,  though 
bedded  perforce,  refused  obstinately  to  go  to  sleep. 

« Et  monsieur  a  bien  dormi  ? »  inquired  the  German  doctor 
the  next  morning. 

•  Pas  un—  *  began  Miss  Crane,  but  she  ran  aground  for  the 
next  word,  and  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  linguist  of  Le* 
banon  House. 

•  Ruth — what's  a  wink  ?  • 

« 1  don't  know,  •  replied  Miss  Ruth,  who  was  absorbed  ia 
some  active  process.    •  Do  it  with  your  eye.  • 

The  idea  of  winking  at  a  strange  gentleman  was  however 
•o  obnoxious  to  all  the  Schoolmistress's  notion^  of  propriety 
that  she  at  once  resigned  the  explanation  to  her  sister,  who 
accordingly  informed  the  physician  that  her  « panvre  pire  n'a- 
Toit  pas  dormi  un  mor^eau  tonte  la  nuit  longue.  • 

CBAPTBa  XIX. 

•  Stop,  sir!  Pray  change  the  subject.  By  your  leave  we 
have  had  quite  enough  of  bad  French. » 

As  you  please,  madam«-^and  as  the  greatest  change  I  can 
devise,  you  shall  now  have  a  little  bad  English.  Please,  then 
to  lend  your  atten^on  to  Monsieur  De  Bourg-^the  subject  of 
his  discourse  ought  indeed  to  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  name- 

VOL.    III.  14 
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ly,    the   education  of  jonr  own   sex  ia  your  own  eountiy. 
« Well,  sir,  and  vhat  does  he  say  of  it  ?  n 
Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.     Proceed,  Monsieur. 
«Sare,    I  shall  tell   you  my  impressions   when  I  am  come 
fint  from  Paris  to  London.    De  £ngljsh  Ladies,  I  say  to  my- 
self, must  be  de  most  best  educate  women  in  de  whole  world. 
Dere   is  schools  for  dem   every    wheres — in  a  hole   and  in  a 
corner.  Let  me  take  some  walks  in  de  Fauxbourgs,  and  what 
do  I  see  all  round  myself?    When  I  look  dis  way  I  see  on 
a  white  house's  front  a  large  bord  wid   some  gilded  letters^ 
which  say   Seminary   for   Young    Ladies.     When  I  look  dat 
way,  at  a  big  red  house,  I  see  anoder  bord  which  say  Esta* 
blishment  for  Young  Ladies  by  Miss  Someones.     And  when  I 
look  up  at  a  little  house,    at  a  little  window,  ov^  a  barber- 
shop,  I  read  on  a  paper  Ladies  School.    Den  I  see  Prospect 
House,    and  Grove  House,    and  de  Manor  Housed— so  many  I 
cannot  call  dem  names,  and  also  all  schools  for  de  young  fe- 
males.    Day    School    besides.     And  in   my   walks,    always  I 
meet  some  Schools  of  Young  Ladies,  eight,  nine,  ten  times  in 
mie  day,  making  dere  promenades,  two  and  two  and  two.  Den 
I  come  home  to  my  lodging's  door,    and  below  de  knocker  I 
see  one  letter — I  open  it,  and  I  find  a  Prospectus  of  a  Lady 
School.     By  and   bye  I  say  to  my   land-lady    where  is  your 
oldest  of  daughters,  which  used  to  bring  to  me  my  breakfast, 
and  she  tell  me  she  is  gone   out  a  governess.     Next  she  ao- 
iioe  me  I  must  quit  my  appartement.    What  for  1  say.  What 
have  I  done  ?    Do  I  not  pay  you  all  right  like  a  weekly  man 
of  honour?    O  certainly,  mounseer,   she  say,  you  are  a  gea* 
tleman  quite,  and  no  mistakes-^rhut  I  wanta  my  whole  of  my 
house  to  myself  for  to  set  him  up'  for  a  Lady    School.     No- 
ting but  Lady  Schools ! — and  de  widow  of  de  butcher  have  one 
more  over  de  street.     Bless  my  soul  and  my  body,    I  say  to 
myself,  dere  must  be  nobody  born'd  in. London  except  leetle 
girls ! » 

CBAYTXa    XX* 

There  is  a  certain  poor  word  in  the  English  language  which 
of.  late  years  has  been  exceedingly  ill-used — and,  it  must  be 
said  by  those  who  ought  to  have  knowil  better. 
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To  the  disgrace  of  our  colleges,  Uie  word  in  quesluni  was 
first  perverted  from  its  real  signifieance  at  the  very  head-qoar- 
ters  of  learning.  The  initiated  indeed  are  aware  of  its  local 
sense, — but  who  knows  what  cost  and  inconvenience  the  du- 
plicity of  the  term  may  have  caused  to  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  community  ?  Just  imagine,  for  instance,  a 
plain,  downright  Englishman  who  calls  a  spade  a  spade, — 
induced  perhaps  by  the  facilities  of  the  railroads— making  a 
summer  holiday  and  repairing  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  may- 
be with  his  whole  family,  to  see  he  does  not  exactly  know 
what — whether  a  Collection  of  Pictures,  Wax-W<Mrk,  WiM 
Beasts,  Wild  Indians,  a  Fat  Ox,  or  a  Fat  Child— *but  at  any 
rate  an  « ExMbkion  ! » 

More  recently,  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  misuse  the  unfortunate  word,  and  by  help 
of  its  misapplication  are  continually  promising  to  the  ear  what 
(he  druggists  really  perform  to  the  eye — namely,  to  « exhibit* 
their  medicines.  If  the  Doctors  talked  of  hiding  them,  the 
phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  act :  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceal  a  little  Polv.Rhei — Magnes.  sulphat.— or 
tinct.  jalapflB,  more  effectually  than  by  throwing  it  into  a 
man's ^or  woman's  stomach.  And  pity  it. is  that  the  term  has 
not  amongst  medical  men  a  more  literal  significance :  for  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  diseases,  and  especially  of  the  hypochon- 
driac class — it  is  certain,  I  say,  that  if  the  practitioner  actu- 
ally made  «  a  show »  of  his  materiel  the  patient  would  recover 
at  the  mere  sight  of  the  « Exhibition.  • 

This  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Had  he 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  aHomoeopathist  with  his  infinitesimal 
doses,  only  fit  to  be  exhibited  like  the  infinitessimal  insects 
through  a  solar  microscope,  his  recovery  would  have  been 
hopeless.  But  his  better  fortune  provided  otherwise.  The 
German  Medicin  Rath,  who  prescribed  for  him,  was  in  theory 
diametrically  opposed  to  Hahnemann,  and  in  his  tactics  he 
followed  Napoleon,  whose  leading  principle  was  to  bring  mas- 
ses of  all  arms,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to  bear  on  a  given 
point.  In  accordance  with  this  system,  he  therefore  prescrib- 
ed so  liberally  that  the  following  articles  were  in  a  very  short 
time  comprised  ia  his  « Exhibition  :  >» 
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A  series  of  powders/  to  be  taken  every  two  hauiv. 

A  set  of  draughts,  to  wash  down  the  plowders. 

A  box  of  pills. 

A  bag  fall  of  certain  herbs  for  fomentations. 

A  large  blister,  to  be  put  between  the  shoulders. 

Twenty  leeehes,  to  be  applied  to  the  stomach^  . 

As  JUacheath  sings,  « a  terrible  show !  • — but  the  d(»ctor,  in 
common  with  his  countrymen,  entertained  soine  rather  exag- 
gerated notions  as  to  English  habits,  and  our  general  addic- 
tion to  high  feeding  and  fast  living— *an  impression  that  ma- 
terially aggravated  the  treatment. 

•  He  must  be  a  horse  doctor !  •  thought  Miss  Crane,   as  ,ahe 
looked  oyer  the  above  articles — at  any  rate    she  resolved — aa 
if  governed  by  the  proportion  of  four  legs  to  two — that   her 
parent  should  only  take  one  half  of  each  dose  that  was  ordered. 
But  even  these  reduced  quantities  were  too  much  for  the  Re- 
verend T.  C, — the   first  instalment  he  swallowed — the  second 
he  smelt,    and    the  third   he   merely   looked  at.     To  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  fast  transforming  from  a  Malade  Imaginaire  into 
a  Malade  Malgr6  Lui.     In  short,  the  cure  proceeded  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  Hohenlohe  miracle — a  result  the  doctor  did  not 
fail  to  attribute  to   the   energy  of  his  measures,    at  the  same 
time  resolving  that  the  next  English   patient   he  might  catch 
should   be  subjected  to  the  same  decisive  treatment.     Heaven 
keep  the  half,  three-quarters,    and  whole  lengths  of  my  dear 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  from  his  Exhibitions ! 

His  third  visit  to  the  Englisher  ajt  the  Adler  was  his  last. 
He  found  the  Convalescent  in  his  travelling  dress, — Miss  Ruth 
engaged  in  packing — and  the  Schoolmistress  writing  the  letter 
which  was  to  prepare  Miss  Parfitt  for  the  speedy  return  of  the 
family  party  to  Lebanon  House.  It  was  of  course  a  busy 
time  ;  and  the  Medicin  Rath  speedily  took  his  fees  and  his 
leave. 

There  remained  only  the  account  to  settle  with  the  landlord 
of  the  Adler  ;  and  as  English  families  rarely  stopped  at  that 
wretched  inn,  the  amount  of  the  bill  was  quite  as  extraordi- 
nary. Never  was  there  such  a  realization  of  the  -large  reck- 
oning in  a  little  room.  • 

•  Well,  1  must  say,"  murmured  the  Schoolmistress,    ns  the 
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« 

coaeh  nmiblfd  oiF  towards  home,  «I  do  wMi  we  kad  reached 
Goiha  that  I  might  have  got  my  shades  of  wool.» 

•  Humph!*  grunted  the  Rev.  T.  C,  still  sore  from  there- 
cent  disbursement,  « they  went  out  for  WooU  and  they  returned 
shorn. »  (law  momthly  MASAZUfB.) 


THE  NATURAL  IN  ART 


On  the  discussions  of  art  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  to 
die  setting  forth  principles^  than  thie  ilasettled  tei'ms  « nature » and 
•  natural.*  They  are  indeed  the  limits. of  art,  beyond  which 
there  can  be.  no  legitifnate  exercise  \  but  the  boundaries  re-» 
move  themselves  out  of  sight ,  or  contract  themselves  'within 
the  smallest  space,  according  to.  the  fancy,  perhaps  we  should 
say  the  genius,  of  the  disputants.  To  those  of  the  contracting 
system ,  the  art  is  considered  as  nearly  entirely  imitative  of 
external  visible,  nature,  with  a  power  (scarcely  of  creating)  <tf 
combining,  of  p«itting  together  things  that  are,  exactly  and  in 
no  other  way  than  as  they  may  be,  and  have  been,  though  not  %q 
seen,  perhaps,,  at  the  moment  of  any  incident  to  be  repro** 
sented.  Others,  again,  by  nature,  admit  whatever  the  mind, 
in  its  most  sane,  healthy,  imaginative,  comprehensive  state,  can 
conceive.  As  we  believe  the  latter  is  the  highest  and  best 
sense  in  which  nature,  as  applied  to  art,  is  to  be  understood, 
so  do  we  believe  it  is  the  most  creative  ;  it  is  the  truest,  be- 
cause, with  regard  to  its  general  rec^tion,  it  carries  with  it 
a  spell  not  to  be  denied,  enforcing  a  general  credence,  if  not 
conviction.  In  the. best  and  healthiest  state  of  the  most  dia- 
cursive  ioiagination,  there  is  an  iniuitive  knowledge,  instantly 
forming  a  judgment  and  decision ,  as  to  that  particle  of  the 
natural,  in  even  the  least  imaginative  minds,  which  will  unite 
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itielf,  as  by  a  chemical  affinity  aod  attrac(ioB»  to  <ke  natanl 
portion  in  the  created  and  fanciful,  and  by  thai  amalgamatioo 
make  all  be,  or  at  least  appear,  as  nalvral.  The  tme  creator 
never  loses  sight  of  thi^-*the  jodgment  is.  ever  with  him ;  he 
decides  by  it,  and  this  judgment,  presiding  over  creative  power* 
constitutes  genius.  Genius,  then,  or  art*»-for  consummate  art 
is  genius — not  only  has  the  power  of  creating  a  world  for  it- 
self, but  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  spectators  and  bearer^  a 
belief  in  its  existence.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  should  be 
so  generally  felt ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  unacknowledged  with 
regard  to  poetry,  particularly  the  drama,  and  yet  be  denied 
in  reference  to  the  art  of  painting.  Because  painting  is  the 
visible  art,  it  must,  with  some,  be  merely  the  imitation  of 
things  seen ;  whereas  poetry  and  music  are,  in  the  same  sense, 
imitative  as  painting,  and  in^  no  other  —  unless,  indeed,  we 
speak  of  the  lowest  kind  of  painting,  that  deadweight  fastened 
to  art  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  but  which  was  never  intended 
to  keep  it  from  rising.  -  Tt  should  rather  be  the  ballast^  to 
keep  steady  the  aeronaut  in  bis  upward  course.  Let  us  ex^ 
emplify  the  power  of  genius  by  its  effects  in  poetry,  and  thett 
let  the  fair  inference  be  drawn,  « Ut  poesis  pictura, «  as  well 
as  •  Ut  pictura  poesis.  •  Let  there  be  to  both  arts  the  « Quid-' 
libet  audendi  squa  potestas. »  Try  the  power  by  Shakspeare's 
most  imaginative  plays-*-the « Tempest  ■  and  •  Midsummer  Night'a 
Dream. »  In  both  these  plays  we  have  a  new  creation— new 
beings  such  as  none  ever  saw,  and  such  as  none  ever  believed 
to  exist  until  they  saw  these  plays  acted,  or  read  them.  We 
say  such  as  none  ever  believed  to  exist,  because  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves,  and  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  powev 
of  that  belief  created  in  us  by  the  poet,  to  fancy  we  have 
imagined  such  beings.  We  never  did — the  exact  creations 
of  Shakspeare,  his  Caliban  and  his  fairies,  had  no  prototypes 
in  our  belief;  but  we  have  naturally  a  vague  ^particle  of  be« 
lief,  which  instantly  seizes  upon  and  appropriates  the  creation. 
There  is  nothing  more  natural  than  the  fear  and  feeling  of 
the  preternatural.  Shakspeare  worked  upon  this  natpre,  and 
spun  and  wove  from  the  tangled  ,  unformed  materials  in  the 
human  bosom,  the  fairest  and  most  hideous  creatures-^-notsiuH 
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Ill 


ply  tlie  two,  the  fairest  aftid  fovlesi,  b«t  manj  anS  infinitely 
varied  in  their  characters.  Caliban  and  Puck  are  not  less  dis- 
tinct than.  Ariel,  and  Oberon,  and  Titania.  And  how  different 
are  Iheir  provinces !  —  how  unlike  their  powers  over  the  ele^ 
ments,  the  air,  the  earth ,  and  the  seal  Now  where,  in  ex- 
ternal nature,  do  we  get  all  this?  It  is  purely  creation,  and 
shows  the  illimitable  province  of  art.  -  The  world,  then,  from 
which  art  is  to  make  its  pictures ,  is  not  only  the  external 
visible  world  of  nature^  but  the  world  of  imaginative  nature, 
a  portion  of  which  is  inherent  in  all  mankind ,  and  which 
makes  them  love  and  fear,  in  cases  of  their  own  predilection  or 
terror,  a  little  beyond  reason,  but  not  a  little  beyond  truth, 
for  the  very  nature  is  truth.  If  it  be  in  the  nature  of  our 
minds  that  thought  should  travel  and  shift  its  ground,  with 
instant  and  wonderful  rapidity,  from  east  to  west ,  and  yet 
then  not  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  world ,  may  not 
art  in  this  imitate  nature ,  or  rather  take  advantage  of  this 
ubiquity-  of  fancy's  nature,  and,  with  nice  arrangement  and 
rapid  delusion ,  hurry  us  over  space  and  time ,  and  place  us 
when  and  where  it  pleases ,  without  viole^ice ,  as  the  drama 
does  in  its  shifting  scenes,  and  as  Shakspeare  has  done  in  his 
« Winter  8  Tale  ? «  Be  it  well  or  ill  done,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. If  with  a  judgment  and  power,  it  is  the  woric  of  g^ 
nius ;  lacking  that  judgment ,  we  make  a  mock  of  and  deride 
the  attempt ,  and  point  to  it  as  a  palpable  .cheat.  In  the 
theatre  we  hiss  the  poor  actor — we  should  condemn  the  author, 
b  not  Bums's  •  Tarn  O'Shanter »  a  pure  creation  ?  Here,  too« 
we  have  fairv  creatures  of  another  "kith  and  kin  ;•  and  do 
net  let  any  one  fancy  that,  before  reading  Buras,  be  has  had 
any  knowledge  of  them.  The  poet  spun  them  out  of  that 
common  material  which  was  in  his  and  every  one'a  mind ;  and 
aa  the  thread  is  drawn  out  in  the  poet's  mind;  so,  by  bia 
electric  power,  ia  it  drawn  out  in  aU,  and  the  same  forma 
created  ,  and  being  created  thus  within  every  mind,  it  is  Celt 
and  acknowledged  to  be  natural.  And  in  this  of  Bums,  there 
is  another  natural  instinct  called  into  play  —  the  humorous  ; 
so  that ,  however  dressed  or  undressed  in  its  vagaries ,  the 
phantasma  is  still  natural,  still  in   itself  a  truth.     The  forms 
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« of  things  unknown  ii*^unknow,n  till  cdled  into  exi^tonoe  from 
the  dormant  materials  of  general  nature,  by  the  head  of  ^iua 
— ^^  thereby  acquire  henceforth  a  local  habitation  and  a  n«ne. 
And  thus  it  is  that  genius  confers  an  everlasting  benefit  upon 
mankind,  present  and  to  come,>oontinually  enriching  it,  creat- 
ing treasures  for  every  one's  enjoyment  —  doing  that  out  of 
the  mind  which  cannot  be  done  out  of  the  material  world , 
adding  to  that  which  was  ;  for,  if  with  matter,  there  is  not 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  one  atom  more  than  there  wiais  at 
first,  it  is  the  very  contrary  with  the  world  of  thought,  of 
intellectual  invention,  of  mind,  which  is  continually  enlarging; 
multiplying  itself,  becoming  more.  Nay,  in  the  art  of  painting  it 
takes  possession  of  matter,  gives  to  H  thought,  and  makes  a  new 
thing  of  it.  That  it  may  not  appear  we  are  arguing  without 
an  adversary,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  «ome  account  of 
a  discussion  we  had  with  a  professed  lover  of  the  natural,  and 
which  originated  in  a  conversation  on  « schools  of  design.* 
We  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  if  not  according  to 
the  exact  words,  correct  as  to  the  substance  of  what  was  said. 
Wei  will  designate   our  opponent  N4tubiust,  ourselves  IniAii- 

1ST:— 

NiT.  The  advantages  of  studying  from  natui^  alone,  will 
be  manifest  in  the  truth  that  will  be  in  every  department  of 
art.  In  our  ornamental  manufactures ,  you  will  see  nothin^f 
represented  <that  is  not. 

Idr.  And  that  you  consider  a  great  advantage  ;  and  are 
you  not  confounding  two  things  a  little  incompatible  with 
each  other — ^art  and  manufacture? 

Nat.  No,  i  consider  them  one  ;  there  may  be  higher  ex- 
cellences in  some  departments  of  art  than  others,  but  I  con- 
sider ornamental  manufactures  a  department  of  art ;  and  if  i^ 
because  yon  have  seen  such  bad  things  in  patterns ,  that  you 
would  separate  them.  Art  altogether  arises  out  of  the  love  of 
ornament. 

Inc.  Yes ;  and,  like  a  magnificent  river,  may  rise  from  a 
very  insignificani  source-.  You  may  sport  and  play  at  the 
fountain-head  what  petty  gambols  you  please  ;  kick  it  with 
your  feet  and  splash  it  with  your  hands,  like  wanton  chiMren  ;* 
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*-*^biit  ftiKber  ofi  it  irill  become  deep  and  resistless,  and  thougli 
people  build   tbctr  pleasant  villas  upon  its  banks,  tbey  do  sa 
not  -witbout  a  fear  of  its  power,  and  cftrefullj   fence   tbem-" 
selves  against  its  inundations.  So  art,  if  jou  wi]^  still  call  it 
so,  wbile  it  is  confined  to  the  narrow  and  shallow  ornament, 
is  a  thing  of  mere  sport ,   may  have  rules  of  its  own  play  ; 
bnt  when  this  art  in  its  progress  enters  upon   the  territories 
of  thought,  of  nrind,  it  takes   another  name  and  character  — 
it  is  genius— is  grand  and  fearful,  of  every  beauty.     It  com- 
mands—  but  we  shall  get  out  of  our  depth.    Sufficient   dif- 
ference is   shown  to  justify  us  in  separating  them  :    so  that', 
when  we  speak  of  art,  we  will  only  speak  of  it,  as  the  higher 
quality,  wherein  it  is  invariably  in  the  province  of  mind. 

Nat.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  your  distinction,  if  you  will 
make  the  exact  study  of  nature  the  necessary  foundation  of 
both. 

Idb.  If  we  can  first  agree  what  is  nature.  I  fear,  in  your 
sense  of  it,  we  shall  not  agree ;  for  I  think  you  are  adverse 
to  the  representation  of  any  thing  and  everything  in  higher 
art  and  design  in  manufactures ,  that  has  not  the  exact  deli- 
neation and  character  of  some  visible,  palpable  thing. 

Nat.  Yes,  I  have  an  aversion  to  vagaries  —  my  sense  of 
truth  is  shocked. 

Ins.  Your  sense  of  truth  need  hot  be  shocked.  You  have 
limited  yourself  to  a  particular  truth  ,  and  finding  not  thai, 
look  not  for  the  truth  that  may  be. 

Nat.    1  do  not  understand  you. 

Ids.  Well,  then,  put  it  thus :  we  do  hot  always  think  in 
syllogisms.  Fancy  hurries  away  the  mind  frequently,  so  that 
we  cannot  connect  thought  with  thought;  we  run  into  unres- 
tricted « vagaries »  as  you  term  them,  and  refresh  oiiirselves  in 
the  freedom  of  undefining  idleness.  This  is  a  character  5f  our 
minds;  and  in  art,  whatever  accords  with  that  is  a  truth; 
force  upon  that  mood  an' exact  similitude,  and  in  your  attempt 
to  establish  perhaps  the  minor  truth,  you  have  destroyed  the 
greater.  Let  us  exemplify  it  by  the  vagueness  of  some  ad 
libitum  movements  in  music,  that  delight  from  the  very  scope 
they  gite  to  this  idle  indulgence.     The  artist  ,  the  musician, 
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nay,  even  the  manufaetuver  of  omanental  dmga^'thmt  shall 
succeed  in  drawing  you  into  this  yein,  does  so  by  touching  a 
chord  of  truth  existent  within  you — of  nature,  if  you  please; 
for  in  the  sense  we  now  speak  of  .truth  ,  it  is  one  with 
nature. 

Nat.  There  may  be  something  in  your  view,  hut  it  is  new 
to  me,  and  I  must  consider  it.  I  fear  it  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  strict  examination.  Your  argument  would,  1  suspect, 
admit  impossibilities  as  legitimate  subjects  of  art. 

Ide.  I  do  not  see  why  art  should  not  employ  itself  about 
iippossibilities,  if  there  be  the  genius  to  make  them  credible. 
For  genius  has 

■  * 

« Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  created  new.* 

Nir.  That  is  the  creation  I  fiear  -.  surely  where  there  is  so 
much  of  beauty  in  the  world  that  is,  an  inexhaustible  source, 
would  it  not  be  bettier  first  to  work  in  that  mine? 
.  I0£.  It  is  very  good  to  do  so,  I  will  not  say  it  is  better, 
if  you  mean  vto  confine  the  operator  to  that  mine ;  every  mine 
should  be  worked  ,  and  some  workmen  have  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  try  new,  and  if  they  dig  out  treasures  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied. 

Nat.  You  are  losing  the  thread  of  the  difcussioo.  Now:^ 
look  at  that  frame  to  your  pier-glass,  it  has  been  offending 
me  this  hour,  aad  attracts  my  attention  to  its  absurdity.  This 
is,  I  believe,  of  the  taste  that  is  attempted  to  be  revived,  the 
ornamental  of  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIY.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  silly  deformity  ?  You  have  flowing  lines  that ,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  ,  mean  nothing ,  for  they  are  neither  stem , 
leafage,  nor  feather  ;  and  how  ridiculously  is  the  upper  in- 
volution terminated  in  what  is  meant ,  I  suppose  ,  to  be  a 
dragon's  head  ,  with  the  dress  of  a  fury !  Yet  never  was 
there  ,  never  could  there  be  such  a  creature  ,  or  part  of  a 
creature.  You  will  not  pretend  to  call  this  abortive  absur- 
dity a  truth? 

Ide.  Yes,  I  do  —  the  sort  of  truth  just  referred  to.  It  is 
the  very  unlikeness  makes  the  vagary  ;  the  impossible  meta- 
morphosis ,    with  its  easy  flowing  infinity'  of  lines,  that  draw 
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a'Viray  the  slrict  judgment  into  a  maze  of  wonder,  from  which 

ii     cannot   and    would   not  escape ;  this  impossible  ,  which  is 

made  half  credible  in  the  dream-like  condition  it  engenders,  I 

iPTOuld  term   the    « magic  of  ornament  ;  >^  and   indeed,  in    my 

pleasure,  I  amfalmost  disposed  fo  retract  the  distinction  I  have 

tnade  between  art  and  design   in   manufacture  ;    at  least ,   it 

draws  me  away  further  from  your  view  of  exact  representa^ 

tion.     How  could  you  alter  it?  imagine  instead  of  it  a  sheep; 

for  it  is  its  opposite  ,  a  cow^  and   if   you  please,   the  maid 

milking  it ,  carved   according  to  most  exact  life  ;    you  might 

a^imire  the  thing,  hut  it  would  be  turned  out  of  this. room. 

Nat.  And  why,  for  1  really  think  it  would  be  an  alteration 
for  the  better?      * 

loB.  The  why  is,  ihsA  1  do  not  want  the  fatigue  of  com- 
parison with  the  reality,  where  ornament,  not  picture,  is  in- 
tended ;  and  while  in  this  room  I  would  shut  out  the  farm« 
y«rd  and  all  its  pigs  and  sheep,  delvers  and  diggers. 

Nat.  Now  you  turn  from  sober  argument  to  wit,  and  throw 
an  air  of  vulgarity  into  the  representation,  that  need  not  be  a 
pari  6f •  it.  Why  not  represent. things  in  themselves  more  ele- 
gant;: flowers,  for  instance,  and  fruit:  you  know  the  value 
of  Gibbon's  carving  ? 

Ide.  Gibbon's  work  is  beautiful  indeed,  and  he  knew  well 
how  to  manage  his  lights  and  shadows,  to  give  boldness  and 
delicacy  too  where  required :  you  have  brought  a  giant  in 
(hat  line  of  art  to  combat  for  you ;  but  I  will  pit  the  dragonet 
against  him  ;  and  in  all  that  ideality,  I  ean  fancy  that  though 
he  cuts  oiT  one  head,  another  will  peep  out  from  some  of  the 
involutions  of  lines,  and  soon  thrust  out  the  perfect  head,  atld 
hiss  secundem  artem.  Besides,  the  whole  thing  is  delight-' 
fully  fantastic,  and  the  depths  and  hollows  and  maziness  of  th^ 
lines  are  all  of  ornamental  magic,  to  be  converted  ad  libitum 
to  any  magical  meaning :  and,  strange  to  say,  fancy  will  do 
what  comparison  will  not,  and  invest  with  life ,  understanding, 
and  meaning,  and  purpose,  those,  to  your  view,  unmeaning 
lines,  more  readily  than  the  nicer  judgment  will  admit  those 
living  qualities  in  things  meant  to  be  exact  similitudes.  We 
are  ready  to  deny  what  is   arrogantly   assumed.     "Are  those 
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pictures  .like  the  lions? »  aaid  the  boy  to  the  showman.  « Like! » 
quoth  he,  «so  much  so,  thai  you  would  not  know  one  from 
the  other.  •  •  Then, »  said  the  boy,  « I  will  save  tny  money. » 
He  had  nothing  left  him  to  wonder  at.  Had  the  dragon  been 
really  like  any  thing,  we  should  never  wonder;  now,  yva 
may  look  yourself  into  a  maze  of  wild  metamorphosis ,  and 
find  truth  and  impossibility  linked  together  to  giv^  you 
pleasure. 

Nat.  You  really  magnify  the  ornamental  greatly— yon  sar* 
prise  me ;  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  reserved 
all  your  idleaUty  for  the  higher  art-^picture;  but  now,  I  find 
that,  if  imagination  be  the  test  of  genius,  there  must  be  more 
of  it  in  ornamental  design. 

Idis.  No,  by  no  means,  I  do  not  6yen  intimate  so  raueh. 
Pictures  most  have  distinct,  more  defined  objects;  their  ideality 
is  of  a  precise  purpoto,  and  most  be  united  at,  the  same  time 
more  closely  to  the  exactness  of  nature,  while  they  have  an 
aim  above  it.  Design  in  ornamental  is  best  where  little  is 
done  ;  in  picture,  where  much.  The  mind  must  be  in  the 
picture  —  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  in  yourself  —  if  mind  it 
should  be  called,  —  rather  say  fancy,  which  the  character  of 
ornament  surely  enables  you  to  indulge  in.  , 

'  Nat.  Now,  then,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  coming  round 
tq  my  opinion.  In  art,  then,  in  picture,  you  will  at  leaat 
call  the  artist  to  a  strict  account  of  the  natural  in  his  wofks-« 
you  will  make  him  study  '  nature  ,  and  nature  alone ,  in  all 
forms,  particularly  the  human  figure,  the  most  beautiful  of 
fprms.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  picture,  I  will  consider 
« schools  of  de^gn  »  for  our  manufactures  at  another  time.  Let 
us  have  exact  drawing  from  real  things,  and  exact  colouring 
too,  perfect  nature  in  the  arts,  meaning  picture-painting  ;  for 
wliere ,  as.  you  say,  there  must  be  a  more  definite  object, 
there  must  be  nothing  but  precise  truth. 

Idb.  But  you  forget  this  was  agreed,  if  you  would  define 
precise  truth  correctly,  and  thus  it  is  we  argue  in  a  circle ; 
for  as  I  expect^,  or  as  such  was  my  meaning,  precise  truth 
may  be  mojro  than  the  first  visible  and  obvious  truth.  Exem-» 
plify  it  thus  by  a  truly  ideal  painter  in  one  respect,  and  not 
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at  «U  so  in  another— ^Rembrandt.  Ofteo*  in  telling  his  storj, 
his  object  is  mystery,  his  figures  may  be  ill-drawn,  ill«con- 
oeived  ;  ^o  matter,  he  wishes  not  to  draw  you  to  them  as  to 
beautiful  objects  ,  but  they  tell  as  parts  to  throw  into  light 
and  shade,  and  on  which  to  vary  his  colour,  so  that  yon 
think  not  of  them,  but  of  the  mystery — that  is  his  object,  he 
is  true  to  that.  His  work,  therefore,  establishes  the  truth  of 
mystery,  to  which  he  has  occupied  the  minor  truths-*-  minor 
with  him  with  regard  to  his  object ,  though  every  thing  in 
another  painter  of  another  aim.  So  you  will  see  here,  by 
your  precise  truth,  perhaps  you  did  not  mean  to'  include  this 
idenl  truth. 

Nat.  But  do  you  not  think  Rembrandt's  pictures  would  be 
better,  if,  in  addition,  there  was  the  beautiful  and  conrect 
dnawing  of  the  figure  ? 

Ids,  I  fear  to  incur  the  charge  of  inculcating . bad  taste, 
but  if  compelled  to  decide,  I  must  say  — *  no.  Perfect  music 
may  not  be  without  a  sacrifice  to  discord.  A  Venus  and  Apollo 
in  their  utmost  beauty  would  ofiend  in  one  of  Rembrandt's 
deep  mysteries — they  would  divide  his  subject.  Where  they 
are,  they  must  have  absolute  dominion. 

Nat.  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that — but  you  are 
flying  frokn  the  purpose,  I  am  not  of  a  new  opinion-^ the 
controversy  is  an  old  one.  The  Caracci  first  set  up  the  school 
of  naturalists.  They  saw  in  nature  all  that  was  wanted  in 
art. 

Idk.  In  obvious  nature,  did  they  ?  They  presumed  to  do 
so,  but  in  their  better  works  stepped  beyond  the  limits  they 
professed  to  confine  themselves  within ;  and  their  predilection 
has  even  made  their  high  fame  and  name  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion. The  fame  of  the  Caracci  is  not  rising.  But  were  not 
Correggio  and  Rafiiatello  naturalists?  Certainly  they  were,  and 
idealists  too, — the  gveat  painter  must  be  both  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
you  do  not,  in  referring  to  that  controversy,  somewhat  leave 
your  own  ground.  You  widen  the  discussion.  You  foirget, 
too,  that  your  Caracci  painted  tritons,  and  sea  gods,  and  wood 
nymphs,  ^yads  and  hama-dry^ds,  which  they  did  not  find  in 
their  academies — and,  where,  they  made  them  too  human,  they 
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lacked  genius ,  and  where  shackled'.  The  fact  is ,  the  art  is 
universal  ;  too  wide  is  the  field  for  these  limits.  We  agree 
perfectly,  if  you  assert  that  nature  should  be  studied  intensely* 
and  with  utmost  accuracy;  but  when  nature's  forms  leate  yon, 
that  is  external,  shrink  not  from  the  ideal  daring. 

^at.  It  is  not  that  nature's  forms  leave  you,  but  you  leave 
them;  and  the  examples  you  give,  though  from  the  natura- 
lists the  Caracci,  are  to  my  view  absurdities.  Who  ever  saw, 
or  in  a  sane  state  imagined,  tritons  and  mermaids,  and  idge*- 
mis  omne?— the  impossibility  of  their  existence  is  shocking. 
There  cannot  be  physically,  anatomically,  such  a  being  as 
half-man  half-fish :  our  actual  knowledge  rises  up  against  the 
fabrication,  and  proclaims  the  cheat. 

Ide.  "Not  so  fast — you  assume  too  much  ;  who  ever  s4w 
is  one  thing,  but  who  ever,  in  a  sane  state,  imagined  is  an- 
other thing.     I  well  tell  you  the  sanest  who  imagined  he  saw 

«A  nierniaid*  on  a  dolphin's  back.n 

Nay,  the  all-sane  Shakspeare  not  only  imagined  he  saw,  but 
called  the  testimony  of  another  sense  ;  he  heard  her 

•  Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  ^be  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  soug. » 

You  must  not  pass  over  the  last  line,  the  idea  beyond  the 
visible  nature,  giving,  endowing  with  the  anatomy  of  brain^ 
and  feeling,  and  sense  of  civility  too,  that  which  hath  none. 
Nay  more,  the  very  stars  are  mad  to  hear  the  music — 

■  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  tbe  sea-maid's  music* 

So  that  you  perceive  that  not  only  did  Shakspeare  imagine 
the  mermaid,  but  gave  the  sea  and  the  stars  life,  and  under^ 
standing,  and  delight  to  hear  her.  I  see  you  yield — be  sure 
that,  if  you  bring  poetry  into  the  argument,  you  are  lost; 
for  the  art  is  poetry,  only  for  words  it  uses  forms  and  col* 
ours. 

Nat.  No,  not  quite  the  same— *words  hurry  over  the*ab' 
surdities,  but  painting  fixes  them. 

Ide.  Painting  only  fixes  wliat  it  selects,  so  that  it  must 
bear  the  blame,  or  assume  the  merit. 
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'  Nat.    Eve»   in  poetry  does,  a^t* Horace   deory  xhe  praetaee 
of  imagining  impossible  conjunctions  ?^  . 

I]»B.  Certainly  he  (Joes  not— he  only  condemns  the  incon- 
gruous in  diaracter-^the  tigers  and  lambs — not  at  placidis 
coeant  immitia.  The  monster  he  called  his  friends  to  deride, 
was  indeed  an  absurd  jumble  of  odds  and  ends,  that  never' 
could  be  imagined  to  be  one  bei/ig.  The  horse's  neck^  and 
the  woman's  head,  and  what  beside? 

Nat.  You  will  not  defend  a  Centaur,  that  worst  of  impos- 
sibiliiies;  would  any  painter  of  sense  now-a-days  perpetrate 
such  a  subject? 

Idb.  Why  not?  I. have  seen  a  very  beautiful  picture,  by 
Rubens,  of  the  Centaur  Nessus — the  wounded  Nessus  ;  nor  did 
Rubens  think  it  a  vile  perpetration  to  paint  the  half-bull  half- 
fish  monster,  rushing  from  the  sea  to  destroy  the  chaste  Hip-i 
polytiu:;  nor  do  I  think  yoil  would,  upon  reflection,  disdain 
the  beast ;  but  Centaurs  surely  are  a. poetical  conception,  and 
of  admitted,  recognised  fable. 

Nat.  Poetry  run  mad,  and  painting  too,  that  adopts  the 
fable.  Do  let  mc  show  you  the  absurdity.  Here  is  a  crea- 
ture with  two  stomachs,  the  human  and  enquine,  and  one. 
mouth  to  maintain  them  both-^the  one  body  lives  on  hay, 
the  other  on  flesh,  and  there  cannot  be,  physically  speaking,, 
any  union  or  communication  between  them.  Is  it  possible  to 
look  at  a  picture  of  a  Centaur,  and  not  see  and  laugh  at  the 
foUy  or  ignorance  of  the  artist  ? 

Ide.  Well,  you  have  put  a  very  ^strong  case — you  have 
put  the  dissection  of  your  own  natural  in  a  very  striking, 
startUng  way  ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  that,  I  can  make  put 
a  case  for  the  Concurs,  the  greater  will  be  the  triumph  of 
art. 

Nat*     Admitted. 

Idb.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  ignorance— it  may  be  asked 
if  knowledge,  too,  does  not  produce  its  morbid  disease;  and» 
be  not  offended,  it  may  happen  that  your  imagination  is  in- 
fected by  it ;  and  as  one  in  the  jaundice  sees  all  things  of 
one  hue,  so  one  under  the  knowledge  of  disease,  may  see,  by 
top  scrutinizing  a  view,    through    the   beauty-covering  to  the 
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bones  and  siiiews,  md^antiamwe  a  Venua.  It  kaa^beenaaid, 
happy  18  he  that  d^j||^6C  know  he  has  a  stomach ;  we  vnay 
saj,  doubly  unhappy  is  he  who,  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  a 
Centaur,  should  discover  that  he  has  two.  You  are  disen^ 
chanled  by  your  knowledge,  it  has  deadened  your  imagina- 
tion. You  would  be  incredulous  of  any  fruit  but  pippins,  in 
the  fabulous  Hesperides.  You  would  bark  in  return  at  all 
Cerbcrus's  heads,  and  pass  on,  never  believing  that  yon  would 
meet  the  ghost  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  converse 
w4th  him  on  glory.  The  waking  dream  of  poetry  must  not 
be  for  you.  You  must  always  pass  condemnation  on  our  best 
poets  and  painters «  if  you  cannot  so  master  your  mind  as  to 
throw  it  into  a  belief.  What  to  you  would  be  Titian's  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  and  the  young  Satyr-god  dragging  the  cap- 
tured head?  What  Raffaelle's  Archangel  treading  upon  the 
Great  Enemy?  Would -you  not  see  the  impossibility  of  make 
and  muscle  to  support  his  wings,  as  you  do  that  of  the  two- 
bodied  Centaur  ?  Poor  Ovid !  and  all  the  poets  and  painters 
that  have  followed  him,  you  would  bum  all  their  metamor- 
phoses. The  beautiful  Circe,  too,  you  will  not  acknowledge 
a  swine  of  her  making.  You  can  pass  with  an  unpalpitating 
heart  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  But  you  are  not  to  be 
envied.  The  fact  is;  in  the  better  half  of  poetry  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  know  but  to  befieve — to  believe  even  against 
knowledge  ;  a  belief  that  borrows  more  from  our  feelings,  aftd 
perhaps  our  better  ones,  than  from  our  understandings.  Yocr 
cannot  love  truly  with  this  ever-vigilant,  prying  knowledge, 
for  to  do  so  yon  must  take  something  for  granted,  and  bor- 
row a  few  fascinations  from  imagination.  So,  my  good  friend, 
if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  strip  yourself  bare  indeed; 
you  will  have  no  confidence  in  hidden  virtues.  Go  not  to  a 
theatre,  for  if  the  fit  lasts,  you  will  see  nothing  but  the  ac- 
tors; you  will  not  shed  a  tear  over  Lear  and  Cordelia,  for 
you  will  know  they  are  but  mimes.  Nay,  you  must  hourly 
call  yourself  to  task  for  the  very  language  you  use,  Ic^  you 
deal  in  hyperbole,  in  trope  and  figure.  Kow  tell  me,  is  not 
all  this  abandonment  against  your  nature  ?  you  have  reaMy 
not  considered  the  subject   sufficiently.     Are  you  prepared  to 
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give 'up  all  l&at  is  diown,  from  the  drift  of  jour  ar^ments, 
yon  must  give  up  ?  Knowledlge  makes  even  charity  cold;  you 
hdd  better  give  your  pence  to  a  good  actor  than  discover  every 
cheat.  But.  be  consistent;  burn  every  work  of  imagination 
that  demands  of  you  a  prior  belief,  (and  you  shall  have  a 
small  library,)  or  admit  even  Centaurs  within  the  pale  of  ere* 
dibility. 

Nat.  You  have  lectured  me  finely,  and  have  said  as  much 
for  your  Centaurs  as  can  be  said. 

Ide,  By  no  means.  There  .is  much  more  to  be  said — the 
better  half  is  unsaid  ';  for  even  courts  of  justice  bow  to  pre- 
cedent-^there  is  authority  in  their  favour.  Do  you  really  for- 
get the  great  statuary — the  noble  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and 
Centaurs?  even,  yoii  see,  in  hard  solid  marble  has  the  great 
idea  been  perpetuated.  But  I  will  give  you  an  example  in 
painting.  Let  us  look  for  Lucian's  description  of  the  copy 
of  a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  he  saw  at  Athens,  of  a  female 
Centaur.     Here  it  is. 

Nat.     And,    with  the  original,    hand  down  the  translation. 
Franklin^s,  I  see  ? 
Ins.     1  shall  read  it. 
Nat/    By  all  means. 

Ini.  Thus,  then,  saith  Lucian  : — •  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
<tf  Zeuxis.  That  famous  painter  seldom  chose  to  handle  trite 
and  common  subjects,  such  as  heroes,  gods,  and  battles;  but 
al\rays' endeavoured  to  strike  out  something  new,  and  exerted 
all  his  art  and  skill  upon  it.  Among  other  things  he  painted 
a  female  Centaur,  with  two  young  ones.  ,  There  is  an  exact 
copy  of  it  now  at  Athens  ;  the  original  was  said  to  have  been 
gent  into  Italy  by  Sylla,  the  Roman  general,  and  lost  at  sea 
with  the  whole  cargo,  somewhei*e,  I  believe,  near  Malta.  The 
^PJi  however,  I. have  seen,  and  will  describe  to  you  ;  not 
that  I  pretend  to>  be  a  judge  of  pictures,  but  because  when  I 
aaw  it,  in  a  )[>ainter'8  collection  there,  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me,  and  I  perfectly  recollect  every  part  of  it. 
The  Centiuur  is  lying  down  on  a  smooth  turf ;  th^iA  part  wfaidh 
repp^sedts  a  miare  is  sttotched  on  the  ground,  '*with  the  hind 
feet  I  extended  backwards*     The  fore  feet  not  reaching   out  as 
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if  she  lay  on  her  side,  but  one  of  them  as  kneeling,  with  the 
hoof  b^t  under,  the  other  raisea  up,  and  trampling  on  the 
grass,  like  a  horse  prepared  to  leap.  4he  hoMa  one  of  tha 
young  ones  in  her  arms,  and  suckles  it  like  a  child  at  her 
woman's  breast,  and  the  other  at  her  dugs  like  a  eolt.  In  tha 
further  part  of  the  picture  is  seen  a  m^e  Centaur,  as  watch- 
ing from  a  place  of  observation,  supposed  to  be  the  father, 
showing  a  lion's  cub,  which  he  lifts  up  as  if  to  frighten  the 
young  ones  in  sport.  With  regard  to  correctness  in  drawing, 
the  colouring,  light  and  shade,  symmetry,  proportion,  and 
other  beauties  of  this  picture ,  as  I  am  not  a  sufficient  judg^ 
of  the  art,  I  leave  it  to  painters,  whose  business  it  is  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  them.  What  I  principally  admire  in  Zeu- 
xis,  is  his  showing  so  much  yariety,  and  all  the  riches  of  his 
art,  in  the  management  of  one  subject,  representing  a  man  sa 
fierce  and  terrible,  the  hair  so  nobly  disheveled,  rough  and 
flowing  over  the  shoulders  where  it  joins  the  horse,  and  the 
countenance,  though  smiling,  amazingly  wild  and  savage.  The 
female  Centaur  is  a  most  beautiful  mare  of  Thessalian  breed, 
such  as  had  been  never  ridden  or  tamed.  All  the  upper  part 
resembling  a  very  handsome  woman,  except  the  ears,  which 
are  like  a  satyps  :  that  part  of  the  figure,  where  the  body  of 
the  woman  joins  to  that  of  the  horse,  incorporating  as  it  were 
insensibly,  and  by  slow  degrees,  so  tbat  you  can  scarce  mark 
the  transition,  decewing  the  sight  most  agreeably.  The  fe- 
rocity that  appears  in  the  young  ones,  is  moreover  admirably 
expressed  ;  as  well  as  the  childish  innocence  in  their  counte- 
nances when  they  look  towards  the  young  lion,  clinging  at 
the  same  time  to  the  breast,  and  getting  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  mother. »  Does  not  this  description  reconcile  you  to 
the  Centaurs  even  more  than  the  Phygaleian  marbles?  How 
admirably  does  Lucian  criticise  the  picture,  feeling  every  beauty! 
The  Hippo-Centaur,  looking  on  at  his  infants,  jsind  holding  up 
the  lion's  cub  to  frighten  them.  The  look,  all  wild  and  sa- 
vage, of  the  laughing  mountain  man-beast.  How  well  the 
man  is  defined,  and  the  brute!  How  beautiful  the  female, 
and  how  well  the  human  body  blends  with  that  of  the- horse. 
Lunian,  and  of  course  Zeuxis,   you  peroeive>  saw,  aa  well  as 
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you  and  M  oflior  naittrduto,  tbe  inpDariftilily  of  the  junetion 
of  the  two  bodief ,  and  direcU  your  attention  to  the  wonderfal 
art  with  which  you  are  cheated  into  a  belief  of  it.  Lucian  claims  as 
a  merit  what  you  would  make  |an  objeclion.  How  nicely  he  noti- 
ces, particularly  as  being  most  wonderful  in  effect,  the  expression 
of  the  infants  at  the  breast,  still  feeding,  childishly  at  the  lion's 
cub,  which  the  father  is  holding  up  to  terrify  them,  and  to  obi- 
serve  the  ^ects.  Does  not  all  this  variety,  theinfants,  and  the 
incident  of  the  lion's  cub,  avert  your  attention  from  any  im- 
possibility ?-^and  how  artfully  managed  ?  Zeniis,  Lueian  tells 
us,  was  disgusted  that  the  novelty  of  the  subject  only  was 
admired,  and  not  his  mode  of  treating  tt.  The  mud,  the 
,  dirt,  of  the  art  they  only  admire,  « All  else  but  the  novelty 
did  Zeuxis  in  vain  ;  yet  not  in  vain,  for  you  are  judges  of 
painting,  and  see  every  thing  with  a  knowledge  of  art,  pro- 
vided it  be  worthy  an  exhibition.  »•«- 

Nat,  The  description  is  at  any  rate  beautiful,  and  I  know 
you  will  take  advantage  of  that  admissicm,  and  say  the  des- 
cription is  the  picture  ;  so  I  must  yield  myself  up,  at  least 
for  the  present,  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  natural. 

Idb.  That  is  more  than  I  ask  ;^-but  come,  Lueian  had  a 
sane  judgment,  loved  pictures,  and  has  given  descriptions  of  a 
few— shall  we  look  into  them  ? — you  will  be  called  to  believe 
more  impossibilities.  We  will  take  his  dialogue  of  Zephyrus 
and  Notus— his  picture  f  and  Paul  Veronese  never  painted  bet- 
ter. « Zephyrus.  Europa  wandered  to  the  sea-shore,  to  divert 
herself  with  her  companions,  when  Jupiter,  putting  on  the 
form  of  a  bull,  came  and  sported  with  them.  Most  beautiful 
did  he  appear,  for  he  was  milk-white,  his  countenance  mild 
and  gentle,  and  his  horns  turned  back  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  ;  he  leaped  and  played  about  the  shore,  and  lowed  so 
delightfully,  that  Europa  ventured  to  get  upon  him.  Jupiter 
immediately  ran  off  with  her  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  away.  She  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits  ;  with  one 
hand  laid  hold  of  his  horn  that  she  might  not  fall  off,  and 
with  the  other  took  up  her  robes  that  were  tossed  about  by 
the  wind. «  « Notus.  It  must  have  been  a  charming  sight, « 
ZefkjxuBy  to  see  Jupiter  swimming  and  carrying  his  beloved. » 
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«>  Zephyrus.  But  what  followed  was  still  more  delightful.  The 
sea  became  placid,  and,  lulled  as  it  were  into  tranquillily,  re- 
sembled a  smooth  and  unruffled  plain  ;  we,  as  silent  specta- 
tors only,  accompanied  them.  The  loves,  hovering  round 
them,  and  sometimes  just  touching  the  waves  with  their  feet, 
bore  lighted  torches,  and  sung  hymeneals.  The  nereids,  half- 
naked,  rising  from  the  water,  rode  on  the  backs  of  dolphins, 
and  joined  in  the  chorus  of  applause.  The  *  tritons  and  sea 
nymphs,  all  that  the  element  could  produce  of  grace  or  beauty, 
sported  and  sung  around.  Neptune  himself,  ascending  his  cha- 
riot with  Ampbilrite,  led  the  way  rejoicing,  and  was  brides- 
man to  his  happy  brother.  Above  all,  two  tritons  carrying 
Venus  reclining  in  her  shell,  and  scattering  (lowers  of  every 
kind  in  the  way  before  the  bride  -.  thus  they  proceeded  from 
Phoenicia  quite  to  Crete.  When  they  arrived  at  the  island, 
Jupiter  appeared  no  longer  in  the  form  of  a  bull;  but,  in  his 
own,  taking  Europa  by  the  hand,  led  her  blushing  and  |with 
downcast  eyes  into  the  Bictsean  cave.  We  returned  to  the 
sea  ;  and,  according  to  our  several  departments,  moved  the 
waves  of  it. »  « Notus.  Happy,  thrice  happy  art  thou,  Ze- 
phyrus, to  have  seen  such  a  sight,  whilst  I  was  employed  ia 
looking  at  griffins,  elephants,  and  blacks. »  Here  are  pictures 
that  many  have  been  painted  after  this  description,  in  words  and 
colours,  and  not  the  least  worthy  the  fascinating  Ariosto. 
There  is,  *y-the-by,  a  pretty  little  Greek  idyll  taken  from 
this  tale  of  Europa,  that  Gibson  the  sculptor  would  make 
much  of.  It  is  of' Cupid  turned  ploughman,  and,  while  sow- 
ing, he  sees  and  knows  Jupiter  in  his  bull  form,  looks  back 
and  threatens  him,  that  if  he  doesn't  mind  what  he  is  about, 
he  will  put  his  neck  in  the  yoke.  Is  not  this  a  subject  for 
sculpture,  the  god-bull,  what  a  form — and  the  arch-god  love? » 

But  you  remember  Lucian's  picture  of  Luna  and  Endymion, 
in  the  dialogue  between  Venus  and  Luna.  The  Greek  is  all 
gentleness  of  most  moonlight  sleep,  and  silver-shaded  light. 

•  You  think  Endymion  then,  said  Venus,  beautiful? 

« Luna — To  me,  I  confess  he  appears  charming,  especially 
when,  throwing  his  garment  on  the  rock,  he  goes  to  sleep, 
his  arrows  in  his  left  hand,    that  seem  drooping   from  him. 
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and  his  right'  supporting  his  head,  and  giving  new  lustre  to 
his  beautiful  face.  His  breath,  as  he  sleeps,  is  sweeter  thaii 
ambrosia.  Then  come  I  down,  as  softly  as  possible,  and* 
treading  on  mj  tip-toes  that  I  maj  not  wake  and  disturb  him'.< 
Tou  know  the  rest,  in  short,  I  am  dying  for  love  of  him.  • 
The  latter  part,  in  particular,  is  rilely  translated.  The  Greek- 
has  the  very  softness  and  caution  of  the  gentlest  footing.  Al- 
bano  painted  this,  and  sweetly.  It  was  soft  moonlight,  and 
sleep,  and  love,  and  Dian's  beauty. 

Nat.  But  this  is  Lucian's  picture  of  words,  not  his  des- 
cription of  a  picture  actually  painted. 

Idb.  True — and  if  you  are  not  tired  of  Lucian,  we  wiH 
turn  to  his  description  of  a  picture,  which  he  says  he  saw  in 
Italy.  The  picture  is  by  uGtion — the  marriage  of  Roxana  and 
Alexander.  Raffaelle  was  so  pleased  with  this  description, 
that  he  painted  a  picture  of  it,  which  was  hung  in  his  own 
room.  The  only  alteration  made  by  Raffaelle  being,  that  he 
transferred  the  scene  from  an  inner  chamber  to  a  camp. 

Such  was  the  perfection  of  the  picture,  that  Proxenidas, 
the  chief  judge,  was  charmed  with  it  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  gave  ^tion,  who  was  a  stranger,  his  daughter  in  marriage: 

•  The  scene, »  says  Lucian,  « is  a  handsome  inner  chamber, 
with  a  nuptial  bed  in  it,  on  which  Roxana,  a  most  beautiful 
virgin,  is  reclining,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as 
ashamed  of  looking  up  to  Alexander,  who  stands  by  her.  She 
is  attended  by  several  smiling  cupids,  one  of  whom  is  behind, 
lifting  up  her  veil,  and  discovering  her  beauties  to  the  bride<- 
groom  ;  whilst  another,  in  the  character  of  a  slave,  pulls  off 
her  slipper,  that  she  may  lie  down  ;  another  lays  hold  on  Ale- 
xander's robe,  and  seems  drawing  him,  with  all  his  strength, 
towards  the  bride.  He  has  a  garland  in  his  hand,  which  he 
offers  to  her.  Hephaestion  stands  close  to  him  with  a  torch 
in  bis  hand,  and  leaning  on  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  I  take 
to  be  Hjmen,  though  there  is  no  name  inscribed  over  him. 
In  another  part  of  the  picture  are  a  number  of  cupids  spoK- 
ing  with  Alexander's  armour,  two  of  them— like  porters  sweat- 
ing under  a  burthen— carrying  a  spear,  with  two  more  at  a 
little  distance^   one  lying  upon  his  shield,   and  borne,   like  a 
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kiog  in  triumph,  by  several  who  take  bold  of  (be  handles  of 
H,  whilst  the  other  gets  into  his  coatr-of-mail,  a«d  conceals 
himself,  as  if  with  a  design  to  frighten  die  rest  if  they  come 
that  way ;  nor  are  these  sports  without  design,  as  the  artist 
meant  by  them  to  point  out  the  hero's  passion  for  war,  and 
to  show  that  how  much  soever  he  might  be  in  love  with  Ro-- 
xana,  he  had  not  forgot  his  arms.  The  picture,  it  may  be 
observed,  had  something  nuptial  in  it,  which  might  |recom* 
mend  iElion  to  the  daughter  of  Proxenidas,  as  the  marriage 
of  Alexander  was  a  type  of  his  own,  and  the  hero,  whose 
wedding  was  represented,  a  kind  of  bridesman  to  the  painter, 
who  went  away  equally  happy. »  This  of  Franklin's  is  not 
the  most  elegant  translation  ;  but  does  it  serve  to  reconcile 
you  to  the  machinery  of  CDpids,  which,  unless  you  have  ad- 
vanced, are  a  step  or  two  beyond  your  limits  of  the  natural?^** 

Nat.  I  see  you  are  determined  to  decide  for  me ;  but  has 
not  this  same  Lucian  a  description  of  a  portrait,  and  a  defence 
of  the  flattery,  in  which  there  is  no  such  cupid  machinery? 

Ids.  V  The  Portrait,  •  which  is  so  much  a  work  for  the 
painter  that  the  translator  « humbly  inscribed  the  translation 
to  his  friend  the  great  portrait  painter  of  England,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. »  But  are  you  quite  correct  as  to  the  machinery? 
It  is  not  a  description,  but  directions  how  to  paint  it ;  and 
idl  art,  air  beauty,  all  wisdom,  gods,  goddesses,  the  most 
noted  philosophers,  and  most  fascinating  of  woman  kind,  are 
called  upon  to  contribute,  even  Dedalus  and  his  wings,  which, 
by-the-by,  offers  the  translator  an  opportunity  of  a  far  gros* 
ser  flattery  than  could  be  charged  against  his  original,  and  'is 
certainly  a  specimen  of  the  bathos.  Thus,  in  a  note  on  Dan 
dalus'a  wings,  he  says  :— *«  This  is  to  the  last  degree  elegant; 
the  whole  description  is,  indeed,  ^inimitable.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  for  an  English  reader  at  the  present  juncture,  to 
read  the  latter  part  of  it  without  applying  it  to  the  best  of 
women,  our  own  amiable  and  beneficent  Queen  CharTotte.  > 
The  passage  that  called  out  this  nonsense  runs,  «>and  thus 
she  also  gains  universal  admiration,  for  all  wish  those  wings 
nuiy  ever  remain  unhurt  which  scatter  blessings  on  every  side 
of  them;»  and  by  this,  you,  my  friend  Naturalist,  will  learn 
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tfQt  of  your  naliire,  Md  that  flattery  will  never  wntt  an  aye^ 
mie  to  enter  in  at.  And  you  may  perhaps  add,  that  what 
was  impossible  for  an  English  reader  at  one  juncture,  is 
.very  possible  at  another  ;  and  thus  you  may  be  led  to  ques- 
tion some  other  of  your  impossibilities. 

Nat.  Yob  certainly  do  not  consider  any  conceptions  good 
and  worthy  of  representation,  but  those  of  a  sound  mind. 
For  that,  sanity,  is  neceasary  to  a  genius.  Yet  you  must  ad- 
nit— for,  as  a  .strong  case,  I  retnm  to  the  €entaurs — thai  the 
conception  of  these  monsters  arose  from  terror,  which  is  not 
the  sane  state  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  state  in  which  we  see 
things  tiot  as  they  are.  The  enemy  that  first  made  the^r  ap- 
pearance descending  from  the  hills  on  horseback,^  in  the  terror 
caused  by  the  strangeness  of  the  object,  were  taken,  man  and 
horse,  for  one  creature.  Here  fear  set  aside  reason  ;  and  it 
is  surely  doubly  absurd  to  perpetuate,  when. reason  returns, 
what  could  only  be  conceived  in  the  absence  of  reason. 

inx.  Well,  we  will  say  that  terror  was  the  parent  of  the 
idea;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  terror  is  not  a  sane  state  of  the 
mind ;  it  is  the  very  condition  of  human  nature  to  be  subject 
to  terror'-^moreover,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  in  the  ar- 
gument to  show  that  it  is  natural.  To  express  the  ideas  that 
the  mind  naturally  under  any  circumstances  conceives,  is  le- 
gitimate to  the  province  of  poetry  and  painting.  Nor  are  you 
prepared  to  say  that  the  fmind  in  a  state  not  sape,  may  not 
conceive  ideas  grand  and  beautiful,  and  such  as  might  find  a 
ready  reception  in  ail  minds,  and  create  for  themselves  a  suf- 
ficient belief.  But  mark  how  some  action  given*  to  the  crea- 
ture, shall  bring  forward  *  the  power  and  grandeur  of  it,  ao 
as  at  once  to  tak^  out .  of  you  the  conceit  of  your  knowledge, 
that  the  creature  never  could  be.  You  see  it  has  life  and 
motion,  and  you  question  no  furAer. 

«Ceii  duo  Nubigenac  ciini  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descenduat  Centanri ;  Uomoletn  Othrynque  nivalem 
Linqneotas  cursu  rapido :  dat  eunlibus  ingena 
Sylva  loGom,  el  magoo  ceduot  yiitgulta  fragore.  ■— /7f|^X 

Hare  yon  see  two  dottd-^bom  creatnres,  from  the  brow  of 
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a  Idf^  hill)  descend.     You  know  not  What — you  wonder,  are 
amaz^  —  are  prepared  for  something  extra-human  ,    and  the 
next  word  lelb  you  they  are   Centaurs.     Then  you  see  them 
in  their,  rapid   course — too  rapid  to  allow  yon    to  scrutinize 
their  forms  —  quilting   Homole   and  the   snowy  Othrys ,  they 
enter  the  woods,   the  woods  give  ,way  as  they  pass,  and  you 
hear   nothing   but  the   crash  of  branch  and    leafage.     Away 
they  fly.     The  vision  has  passed  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it 
never  s  and  will  you  coolly  turn  round,  and  swear  you  could 
have  seen  nothing  for  the  creatures  must  have  had  each  two 
stomachs,  and   think  it  an  impossibility?     We  are  all   apt  to 
yield  a  more  ready  belief  to  fancy,  than  you  give  even  your- 
self the  credit  for  doing.     It  is   natural  —  we  begin   it  with 
infancy,  and    if   we  lose  the  power,    it  is  only  in  a  morbid 
state    of  knowledge. '   Some  are  fearful  we  «hall  believe   too 
much  in  works  of  fancy — you  too  little  for  enjoyment.  Bottom 
thought  that  Snug,    the   joiner,    should   show   half  his    face 
through  his  lion's  mane,  and   advertise  himself  to  the   ladies 
ais  a  man,  as  other  men  are,  for  « there  is  not  a  more  fearful 
wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living.*     After  all,  it   is   better  to 
give  a  little  credit  to  fancy,  one's  own  or  of  others,  than  to 
stick  and   flounder  in  the    mire  of  what  we  choose  to    term 
realities.     It  is  a  pleasant  refuge,  sometimes,  from  the  damp 
dispiriting    streets    and   aUeys ,     and    vexatious   business    of 
every-day  life,  to  go  ofi*  with  fancy  to  the  woods  and  wilds, 
to  the  sea  and  to  the  rivers,  that  are  not  within  geographical 
limit,    to  see    the  pastimes   of  Silenus  and    his  satyrs,  wood 
nymphs  and  water  nymphs  ;  to  hear,  as  Wordsworth  says  in 
one  of  his  sonnets  ,•  old  Triton  wind  his  wreathed  horn  ;  and 
aee.Proteus  coming  from  the  sea  and  gathering  his  phocs  around 
him.    Keep  your  fancy  healthy  whathever  you  do,   and   do 
not  take  every  waking  dream  for  a  symptom  of  disease.  We 
are,  as  I  think  Wordsworth  says,  loo  much  of  the  world,  and 
the  world   is  too  much   with  us.     Come    and  race  with  that 
wild  Bacchante,  that  on  a  Centaur's  back  is  goading  him  on 
with  a  thyrsus.     Do  you  doubt  its  reality,  because  you  see  it 
is  ai  copy  from  a  picture  from  Pompeii  or  Hereulaneum?  Then 
J  joQ  will  he  happier  m  your  dream  if.  you  can  keep  up  the 
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dia»e,  and  even  when  you  wake,  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
lintha  of  nature.  «For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease,  let  our 
frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. » 

.Nat.     Farewell  then,  you  have  more  than  half  brought  on 
somnambulism,  for  I  feel  myself  sleepy. 

(bLACKWOOD's  MA6AZINE.) 
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In  various  parts  of  Tartary  are  to  be  found  small  Khans 
and  Chieftains,  who,  though  nominally  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  or  Bokhara,  are  in  fact  independent  chiefs. 
Their  seclusion  from  the  world  renders  them  totally  ignorant 
of  what  is  doing  in  it  beyond  their  own  immediate  depen- 
dence ;  despotic  in  their  sway,  the  principal  object  of  their 
lives  is  plunder  and  man-stealing. 

It  was  in  the  courtyard  of  the  habitation  of  one  of  these 
chiefs,  situated  in  a  smalt  fortified  village,  that,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a  spring  morning  ^  two  individuals  met :  the  one  a 
Persian  Mirza  or  man  of  tbe  pen,  Timour  by  name;  the  other, 
Omar,  was  a  tall,  heavy  man ,  and  appeared  just  come  off  a 
journey,  armed  at  all  points. 

Timour,  with  surprise  in  his  countenance,  greeted  the  other, 
ttying,  «Omar  Aga,  welcome!  your  place  has  been  empty. 
yfhai  news?» 

« Well  found,  0  mirza !-*what  news  do  you  ^k?  Here  are 
strange  things  come  to  pass.     We  have  seen  marvellous  things! 

(*)  Tbe  folloving  tale  was  suggested  by  reading  LieQt.  Barnes*  Trerels  in  Bokbara. 
VOL.  ui.  17 
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we  hare  taken  many  prisonerg ;  amongst  them  one  such  as 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  Tartary.  We  were  on  the 
▼erj  verge  of  the  desert,  posted  behind  that  hill  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  commanding  the  road  from  Meshed,  when 
we  saw,  in  the  very  first  '  call  of  the  morning,'  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  heard  the  camel-bells.  '  Here  is  the  caravan,'  said 
we  as  we  seized  our  lances,  and  we  immediately  prepared  to 
attack.  Our  chief  rode  on  a-head,  and  having  reconnoitred, 
came  back,  exclaiming,  ^  BismiUoh!  in  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
phet, let  us  kill.'* 

•  Well,  we  attacked,  and  exclaiming,  ^Yallah!'  fell  upon 
them  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow.  We  were  all  lions'.  I 
was  a  male  lion  ;  by  your  soul  I  was  wonderful.  Very  soon 
everything  fled  from  before  us;  the  camels  only  remained,  and 
one  man — man  shall  I  call  him?  one  of  the  strangest-looking 
beings,  with  clothes  fitting  tight  to  his  body,  a  black  thing 
like  a  cauldron  on  his  head  ,  with  a  white  face  and  smooth 
chin  ;  and  there  he  stood,  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  our  whole  company.  He  spoke  a  stranger  jargon  ; 
crying  out,  *Dam!  dam!  off!  off!'  and  so  fierce  did  he  look, 
that  we  did  not  like  to  approach  him  like  other  men;  when, 
little  by  little ,  we  surrounded  him  ,  and  falling  upon  him  , 
bound  his  hands,  and  seized  upon  everything  he  had.  Mas- 
hallah!  how  we  did  heat  him ! » 

•  jijcdb  !  wonderful ! »  said  Timour.  •  Who  and  what  is 
he?» 

Omar  answered,  •  What  know  I?  Some  say  he  is  a  Frank, 
—  one  of  the  nation  without  faith ,  and  worthy  of  death ; 
others,  that  he  is  a  magician  going  to  Hind,  coming  from 
the  pilgrimage  at  Badkoo.  • 

•  Does  he  talk  our  language?*  inquired  the  mirza. 

•  Yes,  a  little  ;  like  a  calf  beginning  to  low» »  said  Omar. 
•  You  have-  heard  of  the  Siamorg,  the  great  bird  of  the  moun- 
tain; you  have  heard  of  Eblis,  or  the  Devil;  you  have  heard 
of  the  beast  with  a  cow's  head  and  a  fish's  tail ;  well,  he  is 
a  thousand  times  more  extraordinary  than  all  these.  • 

•  Does  he  wear  a  beard  like  its?>  said  the  mirza. 
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« A  beard  he  does  wear,  indeed,*  said  Omar ;  nbut,  then, 
it  is  not  on  his  chin, — it  is  on  the  top  of  his  head.  • 

«AUah!  Allah U  exclaimed  Timour,  'that  must  be  a  lie!* 

« As  you  live,  and  bj  your  soul,  I  swear  that  I  do  not  lie. 
He  has  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  like  ourselves,  it  is  true;  bul 
what,  can  I  say  about  the  other  parts  of  his  body?  He  is  so 
tightly-buttoned  up,  and  fitted  in,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had 
no  skin  ;  he  took  one  skin  off  his  hands ,  and  might  have 
taken  off  a  second  for  what  I  know.  • 

« Is  he  a  mussulman  ? »  said  Timour. 

« What  can  I  say  ?  >  rejoined  the  other  ;  « he^  never  thinks 
of  washing,  or  saying  his  prayers. « 

« Strange ! »  exclaimed  the  scribe.  « Had  he  any  gold  about 
him  ?    Was  it  taken  from  him  ? » 

•  Gold!  what  say  you?<*  cried  Omar.  '«He  liad  plenty;  we 
stripped  him  in  an  instant  as  clean  as  my  head  ;  he  wore  a 
girdle  full  of  gold ;  he  had  many  things,  vChich  have  all  been 
secured  for  the  Khan.  But,  see  here, »  pulling  out  from  his 
breast  a  golden  locket ,  containing  hair,  suspended  to  a  piece 
of  riband,  —  •  see  here  ;  I  took  this  to  myself,  for  I  had  the 
stripping  of  him.  What  can  this  be  ?  there  is  hair — old  hair 
withinside.  • 

« It  must  be  the  hairs  of  one  of  his  saints,  •  said  Timour, 
with  great  gravity,  inspecting  the  trinket  for  several  minutes. 
« So  these  infidels  have  saints,  have  they !  I  will  defile  the 
graves  of  such  saints.  But,  where  have  you  put  him,  Omar 
Aga?. 

•  He  is  confined  hard  by  in  the  castle,  well  guarded.* 
The  mirza,  brim-full  of  this  news,  hurried  off  to  the  Vizier, 

his  master  ;  whilst  Omar  Aga,  overpowered  by  the  fatigue  of 
long  journey,  was  glad  to  retire  to  his  obah,  (*) 

The  unfortunate  Frengi,  or  European,  the  subject  of  this 
conversation,  was  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  determined 
to  travel  to  India  overiand,  and  was  one  of  that  sturdy  race", 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  experience  of  others,  are  resolved  not 
to  depart  one  iota  from  their  usual  modes  of  life  as  to  dress, 

(';  A  Tartar  or  Toreoman  oamp  if  ealiod  Uia.oM. 
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•qaipage,  and  hours  ;  avowing  that  all  precaution  was  beneath 
the  character  he  bore,  and  that  all  submission  to  native  cus- 
toms was  sheer  prejudice.  He  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
•  Heshed,  the  sacred,*  in  safety,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fatal 
moment  of  the  attack  of  the  Turcomans,  that  he  felt  how 
great  had  been  his  imprudence  and  folly  ;  for,  ere  he  could 
look  around  and  deteriAine  what  to  do,  he  found  himself  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  band  of  savages ,  his  ser- 
vants fled,  and  his  baggage  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  castle-gate  in  the 
morning,  after  the  return  of  the  Tartars  from  their  excursion, 
was  full  of  interest.  About  three  hundred  men,  dusty,  way- 
worn, armed  with  sword,  lance,  bows  and  arrows,  and  some- 
with  fire-arms,  were  seated  or  standing  about  in  groups;  their 
horses  equally  jaded ,  whilst  a  collection  of  wretched-looking 
Persians,  chained  and  bound,  who,  in  addition  to  the  English- 
man, had  been  made  prisoners,  were  huddled  together  in  a 
'  body,  all  awaiting  the  inspection  .of  the  great  Khan  or  Chief. 
The  hour  for  this  ceremony  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
the  Yesaouls,  or  heralds,  were  busily  preparing  for  his  recep- 
tion. At  one  end  of  the  court  was  the  ball  of  audience,  a 
room  supported. in  front  by  two  wooden  pillars,  carpeted  with 
rude  felts  ;  in  the  corner  of  which  was  spread  a  tiger's  skin, 
marking  the  post  of  honour,  the  place  where  the  chieftain 
was  to  be  seated.  Everything  that  surrounded  him  wore  a 
beggarly  appearance.  The  house  was  built  of  sun-burnt  bricka 
whitewashed  ,  the  courtyard  nnpaved ,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  stunted  bushes ;  his  attendants  were  clothed  in  coarse  brown 
cloth  and  sheep-skins,  and  the  surrounding  country  appeared 
a  desert;  still  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
that  after  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  and  washed  his  hands ,  a 
herald  was  sent  to  proclaim,  «Now  that  the  King  of  Kings  is 
satisfied,  the  rest  of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  are  at  liberty 
to  sit  down  to  their  meals.  • 

At  length  the  cry  of  nKhan  geldy!»  (the  Khan  is  come) 
was  heard,  and  soon  all  the  dignitaries  were  at  their  posts. 
The  chief  himself  then  made  his  appearance :  a  square  high- 
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shouldered  num,  with  the  tnie  Tartar  face,  flat  forehead,  high 
and  broad  cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  running  up  obliquely  into 
the  side  of  his  head;  a  thin  peaked  chin,  from  which  sprouted 
a  very  scanty  beard.  His  countenance  was  fierce,  and  wore 
an  ominous  bad  look.  His  principal  distinction,  in  point  of 
dress,  was  an  enormous  pair  of  boots  with  high  heels,  drawn 
up  above  his  knees;  and,  as  he  walked,  or  rather  tottered, 
towards  his  seat,  ( without  thinking  of  taking  them  off,  as  is 
usual,]  he  sat  down  upon  the  tiger's  skins , — no  bad  emblem, 
be  it  said,  of  himself.  The  vizier  having  announced  the  re- 
turn of  the  marauders,  and  given  an  explicit  and  numerical 
detail  of  the  prisoners  they  had  made,  the  captain,  accom- 
panied by  Omar  Aga,  the  second  in  command,  came  forward, 
and  heard  their  Chief  say,  •  u4ferin!  Aferin!  wdl  done  !  O 
commander  of  a  hundred !  —  And  you,  his  Naib,  or  deputy, 
yon  have  rendered  good  service.  Your  faces  are  white  :  you 
have  come  back  with  fair  countenances. » 

m 

Among  those  who  stood  before  the  Chief  must  not  be  for- 
gotten a  Kliojali,  or  priest,  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  an 
Aksakal^  or  white  beard,  the  principal  elder  of  the  tribe, 
who  were  appealed  to  for  their  opinions  on  all  occasions  of 
difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  Persian  prisoners  had  been  inspected  and 
dismissed,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  marauders,  the  Vizier 
announced  the  capture  of  a  new  species  of  man,  «One, «  he 
iaid,  «whom  Allah  had  made,  no  doubt,  for  a  very  good 
purpose  ; .  but  that  he,  for  one,  could  not  tell  wherefore,  — 
none  such  having  ever  been  seen  in  Tartary  before.  Upon 
this,  the  Englishman  was  brought  forward,  until  he  stood  im- 
mediately facing  the  Khan  ;  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets  ; 
his  head  erect ;  and  his^  hat  independently  fixed  on  one  side. 
As  soon  as  the  Chief  perceived  him,  he  exclaimed— 

0  What  is  that  ?     Is  it  a  man  ? » 

« As  I  am  your  sacrifice, »  said  the  vizier,  « it  is  a  Frank — 
one  of  those  who  live  further  than  the  end  of  the  world — 
beyond  the  Russ. » 

The  Chief,  now  raising  his  voice,  said  to  the  Englishman, 
•  You,  who  are  you?    Can  you  speak ?• 

» I  am  ah  Englishman — an  Ingliz,*  said  the  prisoner. 
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After  a  pause»  the  Chief  said  to  hai'  prisoner,  •  Have  you 
got  a  country  ?  • « I  have, »  said  the  other. 

•  What,  —  with  trees,  and  houses,  and  men  and  women  in 
it.. 

« Yes,  -  said  the  Englishman,  « w«  ha^e  got  all  that. » 

•  Have  you  a  government?* « Yes,  a  government  too. » 

« Does  a  king  reign  over  you? » « No,  a  queen — a  woman.  •» 

Upon  which  the  Chief,  turning  to  his  vizier,  said,  aLies! 
lies!" 

« I  say  no  lies,  •  said  the  Englishman. 

■  What  do  you  eat  in  your  country?* 

«We  eat  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables,*  said  the 
prisoner. 

« Do  you  eat  pillao^  and  drink  camel's  milk  ?  • 

«No,»  said  the  other. 

nit  is  plain  they  are  beasts,  *  said  the  Chief  to  his  vizier. 

« Do  you  smoke  the  kalian?  •*- — ■  No,  replied  the  English- 
man. 

•  Beasts  again,  ■  said  the  Chief.  « Have  you  melons  like 
ours  ? » 

« No.  • 

«•  Have  you  any  horses  in  your  country  ?  • •  I  believe  we 

have  ! »  said  the  Englishman. 

•  Have  you  any  camels?* — — «No,»  said  the  other. 
« Beasts  again,  n  responded  the  Chief. 

«Do  you  eat  of  the  unclean  beast — the  hog?* 

« We  do,  *  said  the  Englishman,  nothing  daunted. 

« Beasts  worthy  of  death !  Eh  !  what  say  you  ?  *  said  he , 
turning  towards  his  priest. 

« Curses  be  on  all  infidels !  Curses  on  all  the  unclean  of 
the  earth !  *  said  the  priest.     « Worthy  of  instant  death !  * 

After  a  long  pause,  the  Chief  addressed  the  Englishman 
again  -. — 

« Have  you  but  little  cloth  in  your  country  ?  * 

«  Plenty, »  said  the  prisoner. 

« Then  why  do  you  make  your  clothes  so  tight  ? » 

nit  is  the  custom,  *  said  the  prisoner. 

«Have  you  no  beards  in  your  country?*  , 

« We  have,  but  we  cut  them  off. » 


» 
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•  Do  you  l>elieve   in   our  holy    Prophet,    upon   whom    be 

peace  and  blessing?* -«We  do  not, »  said  the  Englishman, 

bravely. 

•  Gurseff  be  on  the  infidel !  •  said  the  priest ,  blowing  over 
each  shoulder  to  keep  off  impurity. 

«t  Wherefore  did  you  travel  hitherward?»  said  the  ^  Chief. 

•  I  am  going  to  India.  > 

« Does  a  woman  govern  Hind  too? »— >— « She  does,  •  said  the 
Englishman. 

«  Yalan!  lies ! »  exclaimed  the  Chief. 

•  What!  the  country  conquered  by  Nadir,  owned  by  Shi)]i 
Jehan  ,  governed  by  the  daughter  of  a  Frengi  infidel !  •  ex- 
claimed Timour  the  scribe,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  as- 
tonishment. «That  cannot  be.  He  is  the  grand-father  of 
lies ! » 

«He  lies!  he  lies!  he  lies!»    was  exclaimed  by  all  around. 

« Perhaps  they  are  magicians,  these  Franks  ;  ^llah  bilir, 
God  only  knows, »  said  the  Chief,  extremely  puzzled  what  to 
make  of  his  prisoner,  and  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  dispose 
of  him  to  his  own  advantage.  He  was  about  dismissing  him 
from  his  presence,  when  the  Englishman,  lifting  up  his  voice, 
said,  « Let  me  ask ,  O  Khan ,  wherefore  have  you  made  me 
prisoner,  and  stolen  my  goods  from  me?  I  have  done  nothing 
against  you.  My  country  is  not  at  war  with  yours.  This 
is  not  right.  You  must  allow  me  to  depart,  and  restore  my 
property.  ■ 

The  Chief,  as  well  as  the  vizier  and  others  of  his  court, 
were  startled  at  this  speech,  and  a  long  pause  ensued,  when 
the  Chief  said  ,  «  Bakdlum  —  we  will  see.  You  will  receive 
good  treatment.  We  will  send  you  fruit,  camel's  milk,  and 
a  lamb  with  a  fat  tail.     Go,  and  make  your  mind  easy. » 

The  Chief  would  have  broken  up  the  assembly  ;  but  his 
curiosity  to  inspect  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Frank 
being  too  intense  to  be  postponed,  the  various  articles  were 
brought  in  ,  and  displayed  before  him  and  his  court.  Finl 
were  exhibited  the  articles  found  on  his  person, — a  watch,  a 
knife,  sketch-book,  a  pocket-compass,  pencils,  and  other  small 
things  often  found  in  a  gentleman's  pockets.  They  seemed  to 
know  the  use  of  the  watch,  although  the  article  before  them, 
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compared  to  the  ponderous  ones  used  and  prized  hj  uie  people 
of  the  East,  was  so  small,  that  they  despised  it  as'a^child's 
toy.  What  attracted  their  principal  attention  was  the  sketch- 
book,  where  they  found  a  great  variety  of  drawings,  —  por- 
traits of  men  and  women,  of  horses,  and  things  illustrative  of 
the  £ast.^  They  laughed  maliciously  at  the  portraits  of  Per- 
sians. 

« See ! »  said  one,  « see !    here  is  a  lying  Kizzil  hash  —  red 
head.   May  his  house  be  ruined.    Look  at  his  cdrls!   ,Antan! 

Aman!  wonderful  things  are   here!* «As  I  live,*   said 

another,  « here  is  our  Omar  Aga  !  See,  his  little  eyes !  See, 
his  cap!  —  that  is  his  very  c&p.  This  man  must  be  a  magi- 
cian! Allah!  Allah!  And  a  horse! — look  at  this  horse!  See, 
the  bridle,  the  stirrups,  the  saddle,  and  the  saddle-cloth !  He 
is  a  Shaitan — a  devil !  • 

•  Thus  did  they  wonder  at  and  criticise  everything  that  came 
before  them,  until  the  heavier  part  of  the  plunder  was  brought 
forth  and  exhibited.  The  camel ,  which  carried  the  canteen 
and  the  bedding,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  marauders;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  baggage  had  escaped.  The  canteen,  after 
many  awkward  attempts,  having  been  opened,  every  article 
which  it  contained,  one  by  one,  was  displayed  before  the  Chief, 
who,  together  with  his  surrounding  courtiers,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  use  of  the  things  which  it  contained,  turned  them 
over  and  over,  like  a  company  of  happy  monkies  frolicking 
amongst  cocoa-nuts.  They  all  looked  about  for  something  to 
taste.  One  lout  gulped  down  a  draught  of  ketchup  from  the 
cruets ;  another  appealed  to  his  prophet  in  lamentation,  after 
having  filled  his  mouth  with  cayenne  pepper  ;  and  a  third , 
having  tossed  off  a  whole  bottle  of  ink,  was  seen  shortly  af- 
ter, with  bitter  curses,  throwing  off  black  streams  from  his 
stomach.  Such  varieties  of  excitement  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  Tartary.  .  But  the  thing  which,  above  all  others, 
attracted  their  attention  ,  and  baffled  their  powers  of  com- 
prehension, was  the  patent  brass  travelling  bedstead.  When 
taken  out  of  its  case,  it  lay  before  them  in  disjointed  parcels, 
exciting  their  cupidity  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  polish  ,  and 
flattering   the  rapacious  old  Chief,  that  he  was  the  possessor 
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of  SO  many  bars  of  solid  gold.  When  Ihey  attempted  to  put 
it  txigethcr,  to  discover  what  might  be  its  use,  a  most  extras 
ordinary  scene  took  place,  •*  some  pulling  one  tbing ,  some 
another;  at  one  time  setting  the  machinery  up  perpendicularly, 
at  another  horizontally. 

f  Where  is  the  Frank  ?  •  at  length  roared  out  the  much-be- 
puzzled Chief.  The  Englishman,  having  been  brought  in  all 
haste,  was  soon  entreated  to  satisfy  their'  curiosity.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he  might  be  benefited  by 
dvility  ;  and  he  accordingly  put  his  bed  together^  placing  (tva 
curtains  over  it»  and  spreading  the  hair-mattress  in  its  appointed 
place.  The  bed  was  adopted  as  the  future  throne  of  th§ 
Chief,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  seated  and  enshrined} 
and  I  by  way  of  completing  the  farce,  the  blankets  were  tran^ 
fprn^ed  into  cloaks,  one  of  which  soon  graced  the  person  of 
the  Khan,  whilst  the  counterpane  was  carried  before  him  by 
his  groom  as  a  saddle-housing. 

The  excitement  having  ceased,  the  Chief  became  anxious  to 
settle  the  destination  of  his  prisoner.  ^ 

«  What  is  an  IngUz  good  for  ?  •  inquired  the  Chief.  « Can 
he  tend  camejs?  Can  he  look  after  sheep?  Can  he  weave 
tents  or  make  carpets  ?  Can  he  ride^  go  on  a  chappao,  wield 
a  lance,  kill,  slay,  and  bind  a  prisoner?  Can  he  sow  and  reap? 
Who  knows  what  he  may  he  good  for  ?  Speak — tell  me,  you 
iTimour,  who  have  seen  the  world. » 

« If  you  will  allow  your  slave  (o  speak, »  said  Timotir  the 
scribe,  « I  will  niake  a  representation  of  su(^h  things  as  f  have 
heard  in  Pei^ia.  These  Ingliz  are  men  that  possess  bits  of  the 
world  in  every  portion  of  it,  —  north,  «ast,  west,  or  Sotrth; 
there  they  are,  buj^ing,  selling,  fighting,  praying,  ttnproving; 
desti<6ying, — in- shdrt,  they  are  to  be  found' irt  ieverybody's 
business  ;  so  mtfch  so,  that  when  kn  Englishman  appears,  one 
must  say  Penah  be  Khoda ! -^  irmi  in  God!  But  what  I 
have  heard  th^m  la  be  mostly  famous  for,  is-hroad  cloth  and 
penknives;  theycaii  all  make  broad-cloth  and  penknives;  of 
that  I  am  certain;  they  can  also  niake  chintz,  and  while  pots, 
|)ans,  and  plates  ;  therefore,  if  my  humble  advice  be  followed, 
your  slave  would  say,  let  him  make  cloth. » 

roL.  III.  18 
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« You  have  not  said  ill, »  said  the  Chief,  « by  my  head,  you 
have  not  said  ill — bakalum! — let  us  see.  Now,khojah,  now, 
O  priest !  tell  me  your  opinion.  • 

•  May  I  be  your  sacrifice,*  said  the  holy  man,  «my  word 
can  only  be  given  in  conformity  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
blessed  Koran.  The  infidel  has  confessed  that  he  believes  not 
in  our  holy  prophet,  therefore,  what  is  left  for  him  but  death 
— Katl!  Katl! — let  him  die,  that  is  my  word.  •»  The  Chief 
listened  with  attention  to  the  words  of  his  counsellors  ,  and 
When  they  had  done  speaking  there  ensued  a  pause  ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  his  heart  was  set  upOn  broad  cloth.  He, 
therefore,  said  « All  you  have  said  is  good —  God  be  praised. 
He  may  be  a  magician,  he  may  be  worthy  of  death;  and  he 
may  have  the  evil  eye  ;  but  if  he  makes  cloth,  he  is  the  man 
for  us.  We  require  cloth — I  want  a  cloak — the  troops  want 
clothes  —  and  we  shall  all  be  benefited  ;  therefore,  let  us  in- 
stantly order  him  to  begin.  You,  O  Timour,  you  will  im- 
mediately undertake  that  service.     Go — I  have  said. » 

Timour,  the  scribe,  made  a  low  inclination  of  the  body, 
said,  "Upon  my  eyes  be  it, »  and  left  the  presence;  He  went 
straight  to  where  the  Englishman  was  confined,  and  informed 
him  of  the  decree  that  had  gone  forth  concerning  him. 

The  Englishman  stood  in  utter  surprise.  « Cloth !»  he  ex-« 
claimed.  « What  m^kes  you  think  I  can  make  cloth  ?  I  a^i 
a  man  of  the  pen  —  a  traveller — one  who  goes  about  seeing 
things.     I  wear  cloth,  but  I  do  not  make  it. » 

« What  news  is  this  ?  Are  you  run  mad  ?  •  said  the  mirza; 
«  Do  you  wish  to  be  treated  like  a  slave  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
die  ?     You  must  begin  this  very  moment. » 

•  What  dirt  do  you  eat?»  said  the  Englishman.  «Am  I  a 
silkworm  or  a  spider,  that  I  can  at  a  moment's  notice  sit  down 
and  spin  from  my  body  and  make  doth,  as  they  make  silk  or 
web?  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  seen.  Gp  tell  the  Khan 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  make  cloth,'  if  he  provide  me  with 
wool  from  his  flocks,  a  spinning  machine,  and  a  loom  in 
which  I  can  weave  it ;  when  all  is  prepared,  I  will  with 
pleasure  ^ake  as  much  cloth  as  you   like. »     Timour  looked 
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diaappokited  ;  bat  went  his  way  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
case  to  the  Chief. 

•  You  have  eaten  dirt,  mirza,  >  said  the  Chief.  « Wherefore 
did  you  say  that  the  Ingliz  can  make  cloth  without  materials, 
when,  if  we  had  all  the  Frank  requires,  we  could  make  it  a^ 
well  as  they  ?  It  is  plain  that  he  is  a  man  like  another. 
We  must  send  him  to  the  obaJi,  and  make  him  do  good  ser- 
vice. Let  him  feed  the  dogs,  and  churn  the  butter.  He  must 
make  roghun  (preserved  butter),  and  earn  his  maintenance.  > 

Upon  this,  the  vizier  was  ordered  to  send  the  miserable  man 
to  the  nearest  obah^  there  to  be  set  to  work  in  some  of  the 
various  employments  to  which  slaves  were  usually  appointed. 

The  Englishman  was  conducted  to  a  large  encampment,  the 
tents  of  which  consisted  of  a  framework  of  the  bee-hive  form, 
covered  over  with  thick  felts,  variously  ornamented  about  the 
doorway  with  tassels  and  embroidery.  These  ,  collected  in 
considerable  numbers ,  pitched  without  a  plan  ,  contained  a 
large  community,  whose  principal  occupation  consisted  in  tak- 
ing care  of  their  horses,  looking  to  their  arms,  and  lounging 
about  in  idle  state,  whilst  the  domestic  concerns,  and  all  the 
various  details  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  tending,  and  their  pro- 
duce, devolved  upon  the  women. 

The  whole  encampment  turned  out  to  gaze  at  the  stranger, 
particularly  the  women,  who,  with  faces  unveiled  (for  such  is 
the  Tartar  custom),  flocked,  with  looks  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest ,  to  take  a  minute  survey  of  him.  The  dogs  of  the 
obahj  which  were  numerous  and  fierce,  darted  upon  him  with 
savage  fury,  and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  had  he  not 
been  protected  ;  but,  what  was  his  dismay  when  he  was  in- 
formed, that  his  duties  for  the  future  were  to  look  after  these 
very  dogs,  to  feed  them,  and  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  at  night, 
when  they  were  more  than  usually  clamorous  and  violent! 

His  life  passed  on  in  dull  uniformity,  looking  after  the  dogs, 
occasionally  varied  by  shaking  the  skins  in  which  the  milk 
was  enclosed  to  make  butter. 

One  day  he  perceived  that  a  great  sensation  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  was  pervading  the  camp,  and  discovered  that  there 
was  sickness  in  the  case.     A  maiden,  the  most  beautiful,  and 
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the  most  beloved  of  her  friends  and  her  parents,  lay  de^e* 
rate! J  ill.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  chiefs  daughter  of  the 
yery  head  man  of  the  ohdii  oi  which  he  himself  was  the 
slave.  He  saw  that  the  poor  folks  were  in  the  uttermost  dis- 
tress. Every  charm  and  spell  that  could  be  invoked  had  been 
put  into  requisition.  At  length,  as  a  last  resource,  it  oecurred 
to  the  Chief  and  his  family  that  the  Frank,  who  beloaged  to 
a  nation  always  famous  in  Asia  for  their  knowledge  of  iDe<> 
dicine, -might  suggest  some  remedy  ;  and  Timour^  the  scribe^ 
was  ordered  to  question  him.  He  found  the  prisoner  quite 
at  home  among  his  dogs,  having  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  them  ,  that  they  sank  at  his  feet  the  moment  he  gave 
them  the  signal  to  be  quiet.  The  wily  Persian  approached 
him  with  a  cringing  aspect,  and  made  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship, which  were  quite  at  variance  with  the  treatment  he  had 
received. 

The  Englishman  could  scarcely  contain  fais'  indignation  at 
the  duplicity  of  the  Persian,  but  thought  it  right  to  restrain 
his  feelings ,  and  answered  him  with  the  usual  forms  of 
speech. 

■  May  your  shadow  never  be  less, »  said  he  drily.     «What 

news  is  there  ? » «  The  Chief  has  commanded  me  to  say,  • 

answered  the  mirza,  •  that  Franks  are  good  men  :  that  the 
Ingliz,  in  particular,  are  good  men  :  men  of  understandiBg, 
of  wit,  of  accomplishment ;  the  lords  of  science  and  learning, 
knowers  of  things,  and  ready  of  service,  good  servants,  and 
layers  down  of  life.  • 

itMay  your  shadow  never  be  less,  i>  again  said  the  Engtishr 
man,  with  a  smile. 

•  He  told  me — go  to  the  Englishman ;  tell  him  we  feel  great 
friendship  and  condescension  for  him, »  he  said  ;  « I  am  not  a 
man  like  other  men,  who  say,  and  do  not;  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  will  send  fruit,  camel's  milk,  lamb,  and  melons,  every  day, 
if  necessary. »  , 

•  There  is  no  harm  in  that, »  said  the  Englishman. 

«He  says,  moreover,  that  all  Franks  have  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  ,  that  with  that  eye  of  tlieir's  they  can  look  straight 
into  the  heart,  and  see  whether  it  aches  or  not ;  that  with  a 
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word,  or  «  glaiiee,  or  a  little  bit  of  white  dirt,  tliey  core 
the  raost  Tiolent  disorder.     It  is  so?*  said  the  mirza. 

•  What  can  I  say?  •  said  the  other.  «<It  has  never  come  to 
»7  knowledge  that  it  is  so. » 

M-Now, »  continued  the  mirza,  with  a  most  insinuating  look, 
•  it  has  so  feUen  out,  that  in  this  very  obah  there  is  a  weak 
one,  a  maiden,  one  whom  the  Chief  loves,  a  virgin  fairer 
than  the  moon,  the  delight  of  her  parents,  who  is  sick^djing 
•— will  die,  if  you  do  not  help  her.  She  has  nothing  left  biiA 
AUah  and  you.  Now. the  Chief  says  to  you,  '  O  Ingliz!  go 
and  cure.'  And,  if  you  do  cure  her,  anything  that  you  desire 
is  yours  i  I>6^  you  require  my  musnud?  -—  it  is  yours.  Do 
you  wish  for  my  beard  ?«^it  is  yours ;  have  you  set  eyes  em 
my  favourite  horse? — take  it,  and  wdcome!  Speak!  let  me 
take  back  your  answer;  hut  do  not  say  no. » 

The  Englishman,  who  already  felt  much  concern  for  the 
poor  people,  seeing  how  great  was  their  distress,  was  not  slow 
in  giving  Jiis  answer.  He  said,  «He  would  do  his  best ;  but 
that  .hia  suoeess  depended  mainly  upon  finding  certain  medi* 
ciiies  and  other  objects-  contained  in  his  canteen-case.  Of  which 
he  had  been  despoiled. 

.  With  this  answer,  Timour  hurried  back  to  the  Chief,  wha 
foorthwilh  gave  orders  that  the  Englishman  should  have  freo. 
access  to  his  canteen,  and  take  therefrom  anything  he  might 
desire.  Upon  opening  it,  he  first  seized  upon  bis  pocket-corn-* 
pass  and  a  map  ,  necessary,  as  he  assured  the  mirza  ,  who 
accompanied  him,  to  make  astronomical  observations,  prepa- 
ratory to  his  visit  to  the  patient.  He  then  Sought  out  for 
the  medicines,  which  be  found  untouched.  He  also  took 
possession  of  a  box  containing  lucifersj  or  instantaneous  lights, 
which,  he  affirmed,  were  infaUible  nostrums ;  and  thus  equip- 
ped, he  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  the  sick  maiden.  He 
found  the  tent  in  which  she  lay  filled  with  women,  creating 
a  temperature  by  their  presence  that  of  itself  would  produce 
illness.  On  a  couch  spread  on  the  floor,  upraised  by  -large 
pillows,. lay  the  most  graceful  form  of  a  young  female,  witb 
a  flush  of  fever  on  her  face,  which,  although  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  was  full  of  charm. 


and  exhibiled  so  mocli  patieoce,  gentlmen,  and  rerignation,  that 
it  excited  at  once  the  whole  sympathy  oF  the  Englishman. 
After^feeling  the  pulse,  his  first  order  was  for  every  one  in- 
stantly to  leave  the  tent,  and  thus  admit  Aiesh  air ;  an  order 
which  he  was  obliged  to  enforce  ahnost  by  dint  of  stick  ;  so 
strongly  opposed  were  the  old  Tartar  gr^yheads  to  this  new 
doctrine, — for  they  looked  upon  fresh  air  and  death  as  syno- 
nymous. He  then  administered  some  of  those  preparatory  re- 
medies, known  to  every  one  who  ever  has  had  a  finger-ache 
in  England  ;  and  straightway  took  his  leave,  ordering  such 
simple  drinks  as  had  a  diluent  and  refreshing  effect. 

After  this  act,  he  found  that  his  own  situation  was  much 
improved  in  the  obah;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
his  first  essay  as  a  doctor  proved  eminently  successful.  Upon 
his  second  visit  he  found  his  patient  considerably  relieved, 
though  still  suffering  from  fever.  Following  up  his  treatment, 
with  other  measures  equally  successful ,  he  was  charmed  to 
find  in  a  few  days,  that  he  had  been  able  to  dispel  the  fever, 
and  that  his  patient  was  restored  to  life  and  her  parents. 
Roshunek,  for  that  was  her  name,  was,  indeed,  when  in  health, 
a  creature  capable  of  inspiring  the  tenderest  sentiments  in 
many  a  heart  besides  that  of  a  Tartar  or  Turcoman.  She  was 
a  true  child  of  nature,  a  flower  of  the  desert,  a  creature  little 
known  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  civilized  life.  She  was 
without  guile,  and,  strange  to  say  in  a  land  of  falsehood  and 
deceit,  as  true  as  the  sun. 

The  Chief,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  talents  displayed  by  the  English  prisoner  as  a  doctor, 
and  he  soon  determined  that  so  great  a  prize  should  not  be 
lost  to  him.  With  the  advice  of  his  vizier,  and  other  cour* 
tiers,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  released  ffom  his 
menial  situation  ,  and  everything  done  to  attach  him  to  his 
tribe.  To  that  effect,  he  was  first  honoured  by  a  kalaatj  or 
dress  of  honour,  accompanied  by  the  present  of  a  horse  ;  he 
next  was  to  be  presented  with  a  wife,  and  •installed  in  a  tent, 
with  proper  attendants  to  wait  upon  him.  These  resolves  were 
duly  communicated  to  hira,  and  he  was  invited  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Chief  himself,  who,  with  his  own  lips,  was  to 
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confirm  the  extent  of  the  happiness  about  to  be  conferred  upon 
bi'm. 

«Yoa  are  welcome,*  said  the  Chief.  •  Mashallah !' jou 
have  made  your  face  white, — that  is  what  I  call  being  a  man. 
You  are  become  one  of  os.  Everything  shall  be  provided  for 
you.  You  have  saved  our  child.  We  are  not  beasts,  with- 
out feeling.  Make  your  soul  easy. »  The  Englishman  answered, 
■  May  your  shadow  never  be  less!  I  have  but  one  desire, 
which  is,  to  return  to  my  own  country.  Take  all  1  have, 
and  I  will  pay  still  more ;  but  let  me  go. « 

« What  words  are  these  ?  >»  said  the  Chief.  « Is  there  any- 
thing you  lack?  Are  you  not  to  have  a  wife?  Are  you  not 
to  live  in  a 'tent?  Are  horses  not  to  he  had?  Lambs  will 
be  killed  every  day.  Every  dayjii7/ao.  What  can  you  want 
more  ?    We  are  your  friends.  • 

N  Hay  your  shadow  never  be  less ! »  again  said  the  Euglish-* 
man.  .  «I  have  said  ;  what  more  can  I  say?*  Upon  this  he 
took  his  leave,  and  was  conducted  with  increased  diistinction 
to  a  handsome  tent,  well-carpeted,  fitted  up  expressly  for  his 
home,  and  where  as  good  a  dinner  as  could  be  procured  in 
Tartary  waa  served  up  to  him  and  other  guests,  he  being 
treated  as  king  of  the  feast. 

It  was  soon  known  throughout  the  obah,  and,  indeed,  through* 
out  the  neighbouring  encampments,  that  the  Chief  was  about 
to  bestow  a  wife  upon  the  Frank  doctor.  The  priest  expos-* 
tnlated,  and  said  death  was  too  good  for  the  despiser.  of  theic 
prophet,  and  the  unbeliever  of  their  sacred  word.  All  oppo- 
sition, however,  broke  down  before  the  acknowledged  benefit 
of  possessing  a  man  among  them  who  could  cure  all  disorders: 
But  the  women  could  place  no  bounds  to  their  indignations 
for  one  of  them,  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  expediency;  and. 
the* question  arose  who  was  to  be  the  victim?  It  was  unanin 
nously  agreed  that  he  should  be  put  off  with  some  old  dame, 
wiio  could  not  be  mated  in*  any  other  manner.  Amidst  all 
thia  ferment,  one  heart  pined,  in  retirement ;  the  owner  of 
that  heart  was  ready  to  abandon  every  prospect  in  life,  pro-^ 
vided  she  might  become  the  privileged  partner  of  him  whom- 
every  other  woman  appeared  so  anxious  to  reject. 
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The  Englishmaii  was  sCill  permitted  to  visit  hig  patient;  and, 
there  being  no  restriction  of  veil,  as  in  other  parts  of  A«ia, 
to  prevent  his  gaiing  on  her  face,  he  was  not  long  m  disco- 
vering the  secret  which  filled  her  breast.  His  first  sensation 
upon  this  discovery  was  deep  regret.  How  oould  he  cneou^ 
rage  the  love  of  one  who  might  paj  for  it  with  her  life? 
The  very  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  was  appalling.  Stifl, 
how  inconsistent  is  the  mind  of  man  under  the  pressure  of 
temptation  !  what  his  good  sense  condemned,  his  heart  cheridp^ 
ed.  He  daily  saw  the  Tartar  maiden;  he  was  witness  to 
the  unaffected  workings  of  her  affections  ;  she  had  no  disguise; 
her  sentiments  were  those  of  innooenoe  and  purity  ;  her  beauty 
was  far  too  dangerous  to  be  gazed  upon'  with  impunity;  and 
with  his  best  exertions  he  could  not  dispel  a  constant  desire 
and  longing  to  be  in  her  company,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  himself  beloved.  '.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  shun 
her  presence,  he  found  himself  by  her  side,  uttering  vows  of 
the  most  ardent  passion,  and  receiving  the  expressidn  of  hd 
eternal  affection  in  return. 

But  he  was  not  long  left  in  the  possesrion  of  his  elysinm. 
Soon  after  he  had  received  the  vows  of-  eternal  love  from  his 
beloved  Roshunek,  he  was  informed  by  Timour,  that  on  thai 
veiry  day  he  was  \o  prepare  himself  to  receive  the  wife  which 
the  CUef,  in  his  extreme  condesoension,  had  allotted  to.hitai; 
and  scarcely  had  the  Words  been  spoken  ere  a  female  on  hors^ 
back,  veiled,  and  attended  by  two  women  attendants,  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  prepared  to  dismouirt.  His  ha^ 
bitual  courtesy  of  manner  did  not  allow  him  to  be  rude,-^ 
and  he  was,  therefore  obliged  to  conceal  the  intensity  of  his 
displeasure, «— this  moderation  having  been  interpreted  favour-* 
ably,  the  lady  without  more  ado,  proceeded  to  unveil,  and  to 
take  possession  of  her  new  habitation.  In  so  doing  she  dia^ 
closed  to  the  astounded  Englishman  the  faOe  and  form  of  as 
old  hag, — hard-featured,  weather-beaten,  and  repulsive.  Be 
then  began  to  exclaim  in  right  earnest,  -— «  This  cannot  bie ! 
What  is  this  ?  Am  1  a  dog,  that  you  give  me  a  Wife  at  ar 
moment's  notice  ^-*one  I  never  saw  before.  1  want  no  wife, 
I  wish  to  live  alone.  Take  back  your  tent,  and  your  presents. 
Let  me  be  a  slave  again.  • 


flRigl  be  oliejeii  • .  '        , 

<:rfl"irill  not  obef,  >•  ssSA  the  SAglblMirfi;  fbinbliilg  in  his 
keM'foi:  foMi)filki^  Mdd^.  «I  can  ^i^trainge  tilings  if' yon 
dippt^t»  m&lo  ttct^i  I  am  not  a  Wn  1%<$-'  otlier  meii :  ^  if 
once  I  fire  up,  Allah  have  mercj  upon  j^ou !  Now  bewail! 
SlaifA  out  ^f  mj  ursijl  Here  I  go  1  I  am  on  fireF*  Upon 
Ifbibh^^jriy  making  use  of  liis  instantaneous  lights,  he  set 
fli^  ta'sete^af  of  the  matches  at  once,  and  produced -sucfh  dt 
flash,  4ik4  a  -btazi^v  and  §o  sulphureous  a  scent,  that  Timoiii* 
bMnMd  Otft  ef  the  tent,  lt)aring  out  to  llie  utm'ost  exieni  (yf 
U^ltiiig»,  followed  hj  the  w^man,  ^«ri[io  ran  away,*  and  netef 
agaitt  appeared.  Such-  »  disCurbance  ensued  in  the  camp  aftei^ 
this  oii^oarrence,  that  mtnift'  trould' approach  the  Englishman's 
feiit.-  The  flight  with  which  he  inspired  the  PersiaW  mirza; 
was  cattgM  by  all  the  Tartar  men  and  women  ;  and  it  was  now 
j|  generak}y-receiTed  opinion  thvt  the  Englishman  was  a  fiery 
neerbmanoer,«^amafn  of  ezplbsions, — a  demon,— -one  who  couM 
set  fire  to  the  earth,  and  swallow  up  {all  the  Tuiicomaais  in 
iis 'Consuming  smoke.  The  Chief,  alio,  beeamii  alarmed,  for 
hi.cbmiiion  with  his  coiintrymeii,  he  was  extremely  ereduUua 
and  open  10'  superstition  ;  consequently,  he  called  a  council  to 
fam^  whaf  wna  to  be  done. 

•^Wrnitlst  have  patience, »  said  the  vlrier,  « perhaps,  hia 
flra  ^i4ll  extftofguish,  and  by'  gocid  treatment  he  will  le  broughl 
ttt  MttKitf.  'Should  he  i^jfuire  a  wife-  kich  a  mkn  will  :g«l 
one  frbtar  the  start,  or^  peihap^,  from  the' moon  ;  if  not,  his 
VtoWA  het  o#t  of  h\ls  tent,  aa  he  did  his  tast.  We  must  do 
^ery^liiilig  bat  let  htm  go. '  ft  ia  pbin  he  is  a  great  good,* 
oih  a  gr^at eill.'*    '     -  ••  ..M  •     ■:  • 

4hld  Khan  then  annolinoed,  thiar  •"In  order  16  appease  hia 
wrath,  he  would  go  in  form  t(^  Vi^it  htm,  propitiatinig  him 
AM' by  ai  present ;  *  M  M^iotl  Whl(iif  ^rai'  lauded'  byeivfcry 
oWif,  MclSpttng  by=<he'f»riesfe,  whd-  iil  a  whisj>er,  attended  by 
a^-tiolfitonlal'motiotf  of'hia  handi'did  noti'dfeaa^  to  say  •Kad! 
jK^//-^-4[ifM' kfll!»i'"-'-  *  ••  '» -'J  •  '  'J'."'-  =  •  •  -■  ^\  \»  *r 
-'The  Chief  add^  his  fellcni^ra'  <Arel«  «^eAtlf  iH  at  ease*  hi. 
tttf'teiit  6#  the  prisonclip^  paifiMlarTy  TiuodrV Am  eeribe,  wiio^ 
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twitching  liis  n<i$e  about  nU  tb^  white,  wm  comHiomi  mat  he 
smelt  sulphur,  and  stood  uneasily  in  his  pla0», .  Uke  one  9Kk 
the  craler  of  a  yokano,  expecting^  an  eruptiopi,.  After,  the 
usual  complinieQts  had  passed,  the  Khan  began  a  cou^  .ol 
flattery f  which  wsb  taken  up  by  the  vizier*  .|uad  continued  ,bj 
Timour. 

•  It  is  plain,*  said  he,  «that  Franks  are  a  nation  .upoJike 
other  nations ;  that  all  their  men  are  wi$e,-^pr,  if  they,  have 
fools^  they  stay  at.  honae,  whilst  tl^e.iwise  ones  travjeL;)  SoQ 
ovir  ffiend  here,  whoever  saw  such  sense,  sucM  £^9^»  .  I^iot 
requiring  a  wife,  he  straightway  expelled  h^r :  we  fJ90  arcf 
not  without  s^ose,^  for  seeing  that  he  does  not  want  a  "wif^i; 
we  have  withdrawn  her  ;  he  is  at  libjertytto  act  aahe  pleases^; 
he  is  our  friend ;  he  has  cur^  our  child ;  we  are  his;ser-^ 
vaots ;  his  seiase  is  our  seit^e  ;  his  scienee  is  our  science ;  Jtiii| 
friends  are  our  friends  ;  and  his. enemies. are  our  fepsD^ie^.  •    > 

The. Englishman  answered, -^«  Yes,  pei^ta[in}y, »  .and  aupon 
uy  eyes. »  Having  said  these  words^  be  continued,  « Spea^^ 
O  Khan !  chief  of  these  men,  speak !  am  I  at  liberty  (o  go? ». 
'  The  Chief  upon  this  aippeal  to  himself,  half  alarmed,  and 
half  uncertain  what  to  do,  spoke  largely  of  shefaket  and  friendr 
ship^  I  and  generalised  upon  the  social  affeotions,.  b^t  avoided 
giving  a  decided  answer  ;  when  the  Englishman,  in  imdisguised 
language,  announce  to  4iim  all  sorts  of  misfortune  — « the 
burning  of  his  tents^.'  the  laying  waste  of  bis  fiebJs^  And  the 
destraction  by  fire'  (of  which  be  was  the  niast^r)  of  everything 
that  Cffos^d  his  path;.w  To  such  lan^uiige.and  such  ib^^alSy 
c6nfirmat(H*y,  as  tbey  were,  of  the  account  pvea  by  Tiiqoiir 
of  his  capacity  to  put  them  into  execution,  '  they  could-  give 
no  other  answer  than  that  of  consent,  so  reluctantly  yielded^ 
bowever,  as  to  sb^w  the  prisoner  that  the  proipise  would  be 
evaded  in  eVery  po^ble  lyianner. 

'  In  the  me^n^hile.thegeptlei  tJbKM^h^krdent  Roshunek«;wb^ 
had  almost,  diediofvgrief  on  .hearing  of  the .  wif^:  wb«(  1mi4. 
beeior\ proposed  io.h^r  belofedi,  b^amo;  ovaijoyied  whe^  she 
was  told  of  the  decisive  manner  in  which ,  she  had  been  r^ 
jected.  The:  n6:i4'. meeting, betw^^.. 1^9  ipvep:^,  which' took 
plsMoe  by  moonlight;  ^  thffi  wm.  pigb^f.:.wf»Qt  i^.  tp  pn^duqr 
resolutions  decisive  of  their  fate. 
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A  dope  in  the  Undscape,  upon  whieh  the'o&oft  iras  altu-^ 
at6d,'led  to  a  bank  where  Uie  ioft  gleams  of  the  moon  lovedl 
to  repose.  From  aii  elevation  near  this  spot  might  bef  seen 
the^hole  of  the  Turebitiaa  eneampment,*^ten(  rising- over  tent 
in  various  succession,  intermingled  with  cattle, •—-and.  the  ac* 
oessoiies  belonging  to  a  wdndering  community  (  the  whole  com- 
ntandcd  by  the  abruptand  conical  hHl,  upon  which  was^  si-^ 
tnaled  the  Village-fort,  where  resided  the  Khan.  By  the'ray^ 
sterious  light  of -the  moon  these  objects  were  softened  down; 
into  an  undefined  'mass  of  deep  shadows  and  looming  jFornis,--^ 
all  save  the  building»,  whoee  sharp  and  angular  lines  cutting 
the  sky'  abruptly,  acquired  a  size  and  importance,  to  which 
Ihey.  were  not  entitled.  .  In  front  and  far  away,*  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  solitary  Caspian,  was  spread  an  immense,  and 
apparently  interminable  plain,  the  horizon  ctf  which  was  lost 
in  Vapour.  Il  was  a  sablime  object,  filling  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  vastness,  and  carrying  it  onwards  with  increasing  awe 
to  regions  unknown.  The  rare  and  occasional  soqnds  striking 
the  ear  during  the  solemnity  of  the  night  told  the  hearer 
that,  however  indistiad  the  landscape  appeared  before  him, 
yet  that,  in  fact,  it  teemed  with  population.  £ver  and  anotf 
the  drowsy  tinkle  of  a  camel's  bell  was  he^rd,  ^caused  by  that 
0olemn  and  passive  animal  rousing  hifnself  into  momentary  ac^ 
tion  ;  but  few  and  rare  were  the  sounds  proceeding  from  man 
himself.  • 

The  lovers  met  at  the  above-uientioaed  q^t ;  and,  after 
their  first  ebullitions,  Roshunek  said,  « Tell  me  truly,  for  my 
head  is  bewildered  by  the  thousand  things  I  hear  in  our  ohah 
of  you  and  your  nation,— first  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  bear, 
how  many  vrives  have  you  in  your  own  jcountry,  and  how 
many  slaves  ? » 

« Bo  not  believe  a  word  save  what  you  hear  from  me,  Ro- 
shunek,»  said  the  Bnglishman.  « First,  to  ease  your  mind, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  wife  ;  and  that,  even  were 
I  married,  if  would  be  to  one  wife  only.  To  have  more 
Uian  one  is  with*  us  punishable  by  law.  h 

«  O  my  soul !  O  happiness !  Yours  ia  the  country  for  me,  >• 
enelained  Roshunek.   »i  should  poison  any  woman  who  dared 
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to; ii»v«  jocu.   Wd : am .  Tart^jt,  •  and  a  Tarlir  maWfett  ia  tatii^lit 
|9  bdte  aad  poison «    Bui  you  ka^re.  aaid  .liotkiag  aboat.lha. 
«)ayea.  • 

.  «JSlaye9  sxe  totally  forbidden^:*  aaid  her  lo^er.  «0ear  Rdn 
sbunek,  you  bave  Uttla.to  apprebasd  dn.ilie  aoora  of  jritalry«« 

•  Can  Uiis'be  trae?»  eaudaimed  the  aatonished  masden  in 
rapture.  « Where  are  your  virtues^  aad  where  .our  ioipiKi* 
tiesj  O  my  soul,  and. lord  of  my  heart P  I  wlU  go  nrhiihar 
you  go  >  for  I  feel  you  are  true;  You  swred  my  bod^  from 
deatb»*— *you  shall  now  saYA  my  soul.  Bat. tell  me  oncemora^ 

'  irill  you  ooDtinue  lo  love  me ;  or^  lovmg  ma  whilst  I  am 
youtig,  will  you  no4  jre^ect  me  when  oldy  leate  meioimpol^ 
aoned  by  your  women  ;  or  compel  me  to  marry  one  of  ymH 
men  glares? ji  .  ^ 

The  Englishman  amiled,  and  aaid,  «E7en  were  I^  baaftas 
tp  act  thus,  our  law  would  protect  you  until  the  Tery*  liont 
of.  your  death. » 

•  Cannot  you,  then,  beat  me,  pluck  my  hair,  and.  set  other 
women  to  beat  .me  ? »  said  Rosbunek.  .   . 

.  « No,  up,  my  love  ;  you  will  find  all  tUn|^  diOeimt  in  my 
oountry,!!  said  the  GngUsbman. 

.  « Oh,  my  soul  i  yours  is  the  country  for  me.  But  kt  VM 
ask  one  more  question, »  she  continulrd.  -fSk)  ydur  w/easen 
labour  as  we  do  ?  Do  they  load  and  unload  the  baggage  and 
tents  on  a  march?  Do  they  spin  goat's  hair  when.ttey  are 
at  rest?  Can  they  make  bread,  and  understand  the  qualities 
of  butter  ?  •      .  J 

«Our  women,*  said  the  EagUshman,  « do  taot  labour  -90 
yours  do.t    . 

•  Can  they  shave  a  camel  ?>  inquired  the  .  maideni, .  witil 
eagerness. 

«.I  fear  they  cannot  even  do  that, «  said  her  lover. 

"They  can't  ride  as  we  can,*  said  the  maiden:  «in  thai 
we  are  unrivalled,  I  am  sure.  ,Ali,  could  I  butishow  yott 
how.  I  can  ride ! »  Having  struck  upon .  this  SMb|iBct,  Rashu* 
nek,  who,  although  far  from  having  made.vp  her 'mind  to 
leave  her  parents,  and  follow  bar  lovea  to  JEngland,  yet,  with 
that  confidence  which,  the  uprightness  of  hia  coadncti^had  in* 


SpimA^  addn^Md  Un<:!iiriUi  lAOiMied  joriliMiviaiid (femSDUed  tq 
Ub  alMhesTiKrey.df  -li^c  liMriL  i  ^lYdtt  :icaiiiiDt>apiMnMiihev 

]iMi!l,II;t«ll  jov  (What  peitefNS  ijonftdo  ndl  Intowv4iia(l»it:i8it 
mMton'ftiiu»ng.<is..TMaf6,  wken  dot'  pacoitt  atft  .ihaBohiUe^ 
tkat  ite  iJml  ilhtoiAt  libevfy  -to /act  ftrlo^ngdveti  iVt\e  tfeike 
ihe  fifM  4pptfrtiiiiitj,-€f  flyifig  :lo  Iha  ilexi  xAahv  thfe  loiter. <ni 
b6ncbaekj  Aci  roaidea  beUnd^himt  and,:  wheii?tluit.»!tluj 
(lasa,  bw  i^araola  iMai  ji^iliirircoaiHntv/iWJqF.iaho^ 
at4/ O  AJr  ^milfdoMhe  lianrie.?.*  ..,.:/;:"/.';:!) 

rJLet  ma  ipaak  to,  you  opadly^t  JaiditterJlngliahiiiiiiii  >>i<I 
must  mot :idac6iT«  yodt^ .  ¥ou  mutt  rloadw  mjr:fisa)  deleivriiMi^ 
tion,  Roshunek.  I  cannot  aUdailieM  asj  lottger:'!  nnistiiM»t 
«iediaiiel(fi  vfiliirai.tai  nj  owH:  eouiltry^ .  or  die  liaAei  att^tipt. 
If  )raa  Hrt.  9^^  .|(oq  must  Iwlp  me.  Thii  la  dia  jBrat  iett  4 
Mtuiro.idf  yow  afftetion  r  thntOaestl  ii,.  that,  jou  dordaoi  refnab 
to  lkeeonapany'>iM«;i'       '•  .i-r-Mc^  :j:  -ri  .  ^  :  ';.  'i'  'in 

f'  Tbe  love^aidL  natden  ^kod ^ wjldly  ii»to.  hk^  eyea/aiB  lid 
mdeithis  deelaralioil*  She  kncfw  not  wlMit  to  aayj  but;  §it0t 
maay  h^avl-lifikingsy  could. only  stajouner  oirt  pnofesaionsf  of 
^Mnial  atlacfcmdnt,  with  aaamtancea  that  nothing  ahoifld.eTor 
ao)iairato  thm^*  LpUg  did  they  cQ«verM.upon.  OiltiaUtMb^kdH 
ing  subject,  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  that  Roshwubi 
whose  sway  was  unlimited  throughout  the  camp,  should  con- 
triye  to  gain  possession  of  her  uncle  the  Chiefs  favourite 
horse,  whose  powers  of  speed  and  endurance  of  fatigue  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  in  Turkistan  ;  that  on  a  cer- 
tain night  they  should  depart,  and  taking  flight,  direct  their 
steps  towards  Meshed,  where,  once  within  its  walls,  they  would 
consider  themselves  safe. 

On  the  night  when  the  above-mentioned  project  was  to  be 
'  put  into  execution,  Roshunek  had  so  managed  matters,  that 
the  horse  in  question  was  tethered  in  a  piece,  of  pasture-ground 
adjacent  to  the  obah ;  there  her  lover  was  to  proceed  with 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  every  proper  equipment ;  and  there 
they  were  to  meet,  mount,  and  depart.  She  glided  from  her 
tent  with  beating  heart  and  faltering  steps,  considering  how 
desperate  was  the  undertaking  in  which  she,  an  inexperienced 
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a  AOmtdtiKationvand  an  infidelto  li4r  feitli  ;->-^ul')oib;  dB^ 
powerful  Idve^  iwasl  tli4r4^  'ready^  tbi  accM^inC  for  erery  diflkttt 
^^iafekd  ni^ef  did  that  jiamon  v^  in  a  faiore  po^^Kal  rinaa^ 
oar  than* 'in  IIm  Heart  of  the  l^ar  maiden. -'She  came^^Uiaif 
met^-^ihey  repeated  iheif  tow9«—  he  placed  her  behind  hiai, 
and  straight Wa]^  tbej  shaped  Iheir  conrse  'for  the  high  road 
leading  to: the  sacred  city.  '  Hia  aotcess  iraa  wiAout  a  dbeck; 
and  he  entered  the'  gate  of  liefthieQ,  1  widi'  an  excljamitttion  of 
thanksgiving.  In  accordance  ^ith' the  Wishes  of  liis  lovely 
hride  y  he '  'sent  i  hack !  the  horse .  ly ^ ,  a  trusty  messengerv  bearing 
l^t^rt  and  ^vreaenla,  whioh  tiiey  imagined  ^ould^antigate  the 
paib'eansed.hy  ftosfannek's  fflighiJ      •!..;:>  I     ..! 

What  took  place  among  the  Tartars  upon  -  fiiidihg'  their  prey 
Iras  goael^  wt  must  leave  to  oiiv-  reader's  imagination^  When 
theydiboov^red,  in  addition,  that 'the  Chiefs  horse,  the  prjde 
of  Turkistan,  the  one  famous  beast,  the  winner  of  every  prize, 
the  hero  of  every  chappao,  was  ab^nt,  a  general  cry  of  ■To 
hoite!  to  ahorse.! »  was  heard  to  ritig  throughbnt  the  camp, 
Jnd  every  man''8  foot  was  soon  in  his  stirrup,  with  orders  t6 
scour  (he  country  round  even  into  the  very  heart  of  t^ersia, 
until  the  animal  should  once  more  neigh  in^  the  stables  of  the 
Khan/  • 
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Showeth  how  a  girl  was  consoled  fbr  the  \bsi  of  Beauty,  Romance, 
and  the  general  stock  in  trilde  df  sweet  ^tiieA;  (|nd  how  Time 
laughed  thereat.  '       '  ^ 


II      ■'  'HI     • 

•    •.         "'      '  •:  I 
I  ,        ' 


.»  •  '  ; 
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That  Timers  a  knave  is  an  ancient  saw» 

Bill  true  as  a  prophet's  spell- 
To  cheat  each  ^i;pe  and  to  break  each  LaW 

The  old  rogue  loveth  well: 
Of  Fate  he  leadet^  the  thready  along. 

And  wieldeth  the  ruthless  s1ies»rs— . 
And  chaunteth '  the  while  a  dirge-like  sori^ 
.  Whose  burthen  is  « Thirty  yeari. »' 

A  maiden  is  glidirig  through  th^  dance— 

With  roses  hfer "  brow  iii  bouniA— 
Oh !  Joy  ffeier  ahbne'  hi  a  brighter  glance, 

Or  moved  iu  ai ' gayer. rdtindl—.     * 
Ho!  Music— Lijghts^'in  a  ma:i^  of  mirth    ' 

The  fleet  hours  speed'  away—'' 
In  every  note  hath  a  tiew 'charm,  birth, 

To  turn  the  night  to  day. 
But  list  awhile*  to  the  alien  notes^-* 

That  dark  ey*' arwims  in  tfelars,      .       ',    . 
And  a  shadow'* iiboye  her  gladness  floi^ts^  ' '  '^'' ' 

A  vision  of  «l  Thirty  yeir^.  •    .    ;  ' 


1    .'I 
_i  nirm. 

! 
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«Ho !  ho  !»  saith  Tirde  with  n  6MbkJlig  lifilgfi', 

•  The  darklt*^>ke  goes' fast!:'    •"      *    '■'»  ' ''^ 

«iVow-now-it  is  tbih*  J^o/i^i 'b^^l ^ it  ^ikwi 

«But  Miie  to  drain  at  last.'      •    '    '     '  '  *   '^ 

«  Thouffh  fiUtely  measure  'ib^b '  tfieef  diti,   '  < ' 

rfllttd' gurliftids  are'^dn' the  wall,        : ;     »  ^' 

.  •  .III  lii.'.i  ■  '{*   ii»«  ''♦■•  I  ;.'»'i       »>'i/ 
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My  song  hatH  an  und^-strain  within, 
•  To  deaden  thy  footstep's  fall.  ~ 
■  A  kinglj  wizard— fair  girl— is  Time— 

■  Each  shining  flower  he  sears— 

I  And  jffskls  9u  1^igh(;lfke^a  dffth-b^^f  P^^^n 

■  His  cDorus  ot*  « Thirty  years. » 


We  ask  m 


Right  well  dbth'  the  smdent  seer  f6ret<^— 

The  thirty  years  are  fled— 
No  more  doth  that  early  music  swell—* 

These  glorious  wreaths  are  dead. 
That  dreamy  form  as  glad  of  yore 

lS  th^^  morris  pf  twinkling  fays;. 
Yain  on  the  festal  flopr» 

In  tide  dancers*  circling  maze. 
She  Cometh  still— but  no  eye  is  bent 

Her  faded  bloom  to  seek— 
The  wand  of  the  prophetess  is  rent— 

When  Time  hath  bjanched  her  cheek.   • 
She  stands  alone  like  an  -ancient  creed  * 

^  Besid«  its  fallen  shrine— 

No  Lyrist  to  tune  the  votive  reed*  *  i 

No  Priest  to  pour  the  wine«— 
Away  with  an  idle  dreain,  likethis-^ 

Hold  ! — « M  urder  •  w///— he .  out, »        , 
Nft  mourner  is  she  o*eri  ^pished  blissb        > 

But  a  matron  plump  and  stout. 
That  bluff"  ol4.;spIdier  is  her,|LQrd-^  ,, 

TAese  are  her, dp Vght^rs  fQur— 
And  of  sons^  eacl^L.^pue  fs  hf^  o^n/good  sword     i. 

She  hath  fuU,.bfiljr'i^rspjreu  ... 
Of  old  with  a.ff^tering  voice. she. spoke. 

Of  sentiment  and,  ilUls»..     ;,  .   , 
And  moraliz^  ,011  a  J^a^ted  fisikt   <  .    >    .  .  ! 

Or  a  knot  of  D^^c^dils.  ;        .     , 
But  now  she  hath  coi^ned  a  wiser  ^ore  * 

And  learnt  a  nei\f^  pa^^a"* 
For  at  fifty  ..]{\][kyn^e  is  ao.  ^dious.  bore,  .    .  /  ' 

And  flowers  ^re  ou^  of  fashion  : ,  ,     .    / 
Oh  tA«n— Good  Lord— Aow  her  brain  would  teem 

With  nightingale  and  tre^, 
And  omens  in  each  sjtajrlighl  gleam, 

A|a4^g)^s  W  cyery  breeze* 
By  turns  her  dream  was,/pf,,na^refs  Unlhs;   , 

And  fn^ic.optb^'jy^t^rf— ,   ,  7   .     .     . 
'T  is  of  ■  glory  •  n/9w  for  these,  ^}iWBfl  Jimihs 

And  of  rent-rolls  for  her  daughters. 
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No  loDger  the  grim  oU  tynmt*B  .fimtm>  . 

"With  a  shuddering  alart  «ho  ]ietr9» 
But  wisely  avers. that  for  «{Icr .and. Hers » 

«Tis  well  after  ThurtjT  yeaira.. 


PAH  It. 


Showeth  the  History  of  ayouog  Poet,  and  how  he  foiled  tjbc  knavery 
of  Time  hj  prematurely  bidding  Good->b*ya  to  him. 


With  folded  artn»  a  Poet  stood 

On  a  river's  winding  bank^ 
With  a  watchful  ear  he  seemed  to  hear 

The  boughs  as  they  rose  and  sank. 
Scarce  twenty  summers  upon  his  head 

Their  shadowy  hand  had  laid, 
To  carve  their  lines  on  his  snowy  brow 

Or  darken  his  dreams  with  shade. 
And  songs— oh  glorious  songs  w«re  his— 

Such  as  Endymion  heard— 
When  the  voice  of  Dtan  the  moonlight  air 

0*er  slumbering  Latmos  stirred— 
A  gift  divine  was  the  Poet-youtb*s— 

Green  tree  and  (lower  and  sky 
With  the  oriel  hues  of  phantasy 

To  gladden  and  glorify. 
The  drooping  bloom  on  the  river-bank 

To  him  was  a  wood-nymph's  cell— 
The  wandering  hum  of  the  loitering  bee 

A  fairy's  silver  bell— 
The  lark  that  choired  in  middle  air 

At  heaven's  own  portal  hung— 
The  stilly  tone  Of  the  woodland  fount 

From  a  Naiad*s  reed  was  flung; 
And  not  an  autumn  leaf  could  fk^e, 

Or  a  minster-spire  ascend, 
VOL.  m.  90 
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Thftt  did  not  to  his' tnuritigB  lone 

A  liolj  meaning  lend.  •  '      ' 

The  Poet-youth  I-  whvt  pageafots  now  ^ 

Before  his  fene J  shine? 
Saj  dreamelh  he  of  the  Baron*s  hall»   y 

And  the  banquet's  purple  wine? 
Or  come  the  Tisions  of  elder  days 

Once  more  before  his  eye— 
With  shimmering  shrines  in  forest -nooks 

And  pale  girls  watching  by? 
In  vain  the  Faun  with  brimming  gourd 

May  chaunt  the  Maenad  hymn— 
And  the  dreamy  myCh  o*er  its  censers  watch 

In  the  temple's  twilight  dim^ 
On  other  themes  doth  the  Poet  muse 

Than  Faun  or  Antique  Fane— 
The  green  earth  in  this  hour  of  peace 

Awakes  a  nobler  strain. 
M  Oh  Lord  of  Love, »  he  murmurs  low, 

«IIow  bountiful  thou  art— 

■  Through  all  thy  world  in  ioy  outl^r^tbes 

•  The  universal  heart.  .    . 
«As  tranquil  is  this  valley  now— 

nAs  still  these  clustering  trees 
«As  the  thin  smoke ^^^t  climbeth  up  .  ,, 

•  From  yonder  villages^ 

■  Above— around— the  souldirects 

■  Its  visionary  flight— 

■  The  very  air  sighs  like  a  prayer 

■  Of  sainted  Eremite.. 

«  How  calm  ! ,  the  little  shepherd -girl 

■  That  sitteth  by  the  brook 

■  By  turns  to  pluck  the  water-<^ess 

■  And  con  ]^tt  « sacred  book,ji 

■  A  very  Image  is  of  Rest-r 

*     vAn  Emblem  sanctified— 

■  As  though  good  Angels,  as  of  old, 

■  Were  watching  by.  her  side. 

■  Enough  to- fill  thie  yearning  heart 

With  Thanks-giving  is  here, 

■  When  with  so  deep  a  beaison 

■  High  heaven  to  earth  drawa  near.  •    < 

■  IJo!  Uo!»  quoth  Time  ^^y^\&  wondrous  well 

•  Sir  Poet !  but  years  steal  past; 

■  And  the  colours  that  flush  thy  heart  Iv-day 

■  Shall  wither  and  drop  at  last. 
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«The  fpell— tbat  in  the  detart  limns 

■rThy  phantom  Oases, 
«  And  hringeth  near  to  thy  wearjr  ear 

■  The  murmur  of  birds  and  trees^ 

•  Will  pass  awajy  like  the  false  Mirage 

«That  mocks  the  AraVs  haste, 
«Nor  leave  a  tra^e  of  i$s  magic  hand 

«0a  the  world's  unbroken  waste. 
«On  Fairy  isles— in  stately  piles 

«T'is  the  Poet's  lot  to  feast, 
«And  the  golden  altar  where  he  kneels 

.  '.« Lacks  not  or  fe«  or  Priest.* 
«A  noble  steed  is  Pegasus, 

«Who  needs  nor  groom  nor  oats; 
«Aud  the  elfin  pages. of  Fancy  seek 

•  At  his  hand  no  tinselled  coats, 

•  And  the  fertile  realm  of  cloud  she  tills 

•  Craves  not  or  plough  or  steers— 

•  But  a  sterner  fate  shall  track  thy  path 

•  In  the  flight  of  •Thirty  years.* 

Too  well  deth  the  aiicievt  iseer  foretell—   •     '         . 
'!  '   •    '   iNot. ten  brief  ye^s' afe  fled ^ 

fiut^the  poet's  strain  is  heard  no  more—  .   ;     . 

In  shadows  lies  his  head. 
With  fearless  hand  the  shield  he  sfnote 

At  the  Temple.gale'  of  Fame—  ' ' 

And  the  echoes  rang  from  •  the  inaiost  shrilie .     '  i 

'  At  the  youthfiU  strainer's  name*  '  . 

But  the  cold  world  scorned  hv9  gentle  voice 

And  his  dreamy  ^oog  belied—    .  .     . 

fle  brake  the  lyre  of  his  boyho6d's  day  ' 

And  bowed  to  earth  and  died.  (^) 

.     «  -  .  4  » 
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sEPHARDrm ; 


Oft 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


SY   JAMlS   raiN. 


Sephardim  is  U»e  title  of  .w  iatercgting  and  onpretending 
yolume  on  ilie  history  of  the  Jews  i»  %>aiii  and  Portugal, 
from  their  first  apipearanee  in  the  Penitfsnla  to  theit*  expulsion 
from  it  by  « the  most  Catholic  sovereigns »  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon,  It  traces  their  various  fortunes  under  the  generally 
tolerant  sway  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  depiiessed  and  pe- 
rilous existence  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  ,  tbeir  free  and 
prosperous  condition  in  the  bf illiant  era  of  the  Atabs ,  and 
their  renewed  suffe/'ings  and  final  Woisbn^fint  w^en;the  Pen- 
insula was  again  hroiig)it  ..under  one  goveiwinent  and  one 
faith.  It  exhibits  tbem  under  the  opposite  aspects  of  agricul- 
turists and  merchants,  as  the  rulers  of  their  own  eomilunities, 
or  the  ministers  of  state .  and  finance  to  their  Christian  or 
Moorish,  masters;  at  one  time  resuming,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crescent,  their  oriental  splendour  and  stateliness;  at 
another,  under  the  oppression  of  the  cross,  as  the  servants 
of  servants,  or  veiling  their  ineradicable  Hebraism  beneath  the 
strange  guise  of  monks,  bishops,  or  inquisitors.  It  displays 
their  singular  proficiency  in  some  departments  of  science  and 
literature,  and  their  equally  singular  rejection  of  other  ele- 
ments of  European  civilization.  Recent  events  have  once  more 
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Jrawtt  yitofcliwi  -  to  Ae-fldirolr  peofle  both  1b  Bunj>e  «iA 
Aria,  and  we  shall  perhaps  lay  before  many  of  onr  tmldeni 
hoA  ne^  taid  inlerestiiig  mattei'  by  i  brief  sivvey  of/ some 
|lorfiM8  of  Ibe  annals  of  the  Sepbudiin. 

Tbtf  history  of  modera  Boropey  faideeA^  daring^  the  dark 
and  mediaiTal  periods^  is  inconiplete  without  occarional  no** 
tices  of  a  ritoei  which »  froan  its  wide  disperaion  and  the  te^ 
nooity  of  its  national  lies,  was  for  many  ages  k  prinripai 
channel  of  coannercial  and  diploAalic  oomnMmioatiali  £noB» 
the  Jktiantic  to  the  Swphrates.  Bnt  the  histDrialis  of  modem 
lodaism  usaaRy  combine  the  records  of  the  Sephardim,  or 
Spanish  and  Portiigqeoe  Jews,  with  those  of  the  Ashkenaaimy 
or  Jews  of  Germany,  Britain  and  Poland.  It  is  obvious,  how^ 
eter,  that  both  in  his  social  relations  and  intdleetual  charao^ 
ter,  the  Hebrew  of  Granada  in  the  twelfth,  and  of  Castile  in 
the  fovrleenth  oentury,  differed  materially  from  hb  cowltry- 
men  and  contemporaries  in  the  half-civiliEed  or  wholly  bar 
barots  regions  of  central  and  northefti  Sorope.  The  Arab 
elaimed*^and  the  Hebrew  admitted  the  claim*— a  common 
descent  thrbugh  Ishmael  from  AbrAhant*  the  « father  of  the 
faithfnli*  The  unitarian  creed  and  simple  ritual  of  Islam 
ofiended  the.  prejudices  of  the  Jew  Ifiuch  less  than '  the 
Catholic  and  imago-worship  of  the  'mediieval  chufoh.  In 
baa  oriental  habits,  his  Semitic  dialect,  and  in  man^ 
of  the  principles  of  the  Koi^n,  the  Mobaauned  aococ^ 
ded  walh  the  Hebrew ,  and  finom  gratitude  or  peKcy.  the 
Vestem  caliphs  were  nmetly  lenient  vultrs,  and  freqatiBlly 
bountiful  patvons  of  the  Sephardtm.  The  physical  cirMm* 
stasces  also  of  soil ,  dimate ,  and  populaCion  in  Spain  wens 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  diaracter.  The 
Keltic  and  Phmnician  elements  that  in  ihe  south  of  the  Pen* 
insula  modified  the  temper  and  inalittttions  of  the  Gothic  set«- 
tlera,  had  no.  distant  affinity  with  a  pedple  whom  a  hard  des- 
tiny alone  s^ered  from  the  East.  In  the  Moorish  capolab 
firauda,  Seville  and  Toledo,  the  exilte  beheld  a  lively  itnage  * 
of  the  popnloas  towns  which  wore  >onoe  spread  otdr  their 
Mdive  Palestino;  and  the  Medit<srranean,'die  high-road  of  thefr 
actite  titaflic,  pr^mneA  and  renovated  tUv  oricMal  kasooid^ 
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fkns,  1»7  ofocdirig^  an^feniy  inCeroMl^  with  tfaair'tetstfivai  Uk 
Bagdad  and  Cairo. 

It  isineedlefls  lo  dwell,  on  the  opposite  pititore  of  Ae<lreiii*J 
bling  and  serrile  Jew  of 'northern  Europe.  Barabbas^  Skjlock 
and'  Isaac  of  ■  YoA  are  faithfol  impersonations  of  the  Ashke- 
oazim;  nor  is  there  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  tbehistoiy 
of  social  life,  than  that  between  the  slavish  and  TindioCiTe 
naurer  or  leech  of  Frankfort  or  London-  and  his  oontempo* 
varies  at  Cordova,  Joseph  Ben  Epfaraim  the  treasurer,  and  Sa^ 
■ruel  Ben  Waker  the  physibian,  of  Alonso  VIII.  It  is  among 
the  Sephardim,  under  the  Arabian  dynasty  in  Spain,  that  we 
discover  the  genuine  lineaments  of  the  Hebrew  eiLiIe ;  and  the 
contrast  is  heightened  by  the  iron  age  of  >  oppression  from 
which  he  emerged;  and  to  which  he  returned  respectively 
under  his  Gothic  and  Catholic  rulers. 

The  authdr  of  '  Sephardim '  has  drawn  his  narrative  from 
a  vbri^ty  of  chronicles.  His  'Notices  of  Jewish  Literature  and 
Rabbinical  Biography '  are  mainly  taken  from  the  ^  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Rabbinica'  of  Fr.  Bartoloccio,  and  the'  vDisionario 
Sforico  degli  Autori  Ebrei '  of  de  Rossi;  and  his  view  of 
•  Talmudic  Judaism  is  considerably  influenced  by  a  recent 
work  called  *  The  Old  Paths,'  by  Dr.  M'CauI.  His  work 
does  not  aspire  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  compilation  ; 
but  Mr.  Finn  has  not  sufficiently  apprised  his  riders  of  the 
insecure  ground  of  some  of  bis  authorities,  especially  of  Ma- 
riaikia,  to  whom  he  frequently  gives,  as  at  p.  66,.ra(k»r  eas^ 
credence ;  and  his  mode  of  reference  is  provofctngly  lax  and 
indefinite.  Should  f  Sephardim ''  reach  ^a  second  edition,  we 
recommend  a  car^l  revision  of  the  notes  ,  an  enlargement 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  retrenchment  of  certain  exuberancies 
of  diction.  While  however  we  mark  these  defects,  we  gladly 
bear  testimony  to  the  candid  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  cordially  assent  to  its  frequent  denun- 
ciations of  the  wickedness  and  impolicy  of  intol<^rance. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  Peninsula  is  involved 
in  doubt,  and  still  move  obscured  by  fabie.  The  identity  of 
Tarsfaish  with  Tartessus— of  which  the  author  might  have 
derived  furtiier  evidebce  horn  the  commentaiOFB  on  Herodotns 
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-«4iiiirfiitlie(*wdi^kikb¥An  alliaiice  betwelia  (ke^pHuees  of  Tjra 
iflid  the  i  great  Hebrew  mdnarcbs  David  and  >  Solomon ,  make 
if  probable  that  the  Ji^ws  Tisited  the  fihor^s  of  the  Atlantic 
ai  early' aa  the  ninth  century  before  our  era^  The  legends 
hoirever  which  make- the  Phoenician  emporia  in  Spain  tribu- 
tary*'to  <Solomon  and  whicb^plac^  id  Sagtintum  the  tomb  of 
his  ehdnoellor  Adoniram,  originated  probably  in  the  desire  of 
the  Spanish  Jews  to  date  their  immigration  before  the  advent 
of  Che  Messiah,  and  ihns  imply  'to.  their  Christvaa  ^enecutors 
thclir  innocence  of  his  crucifixion.  But  dismissing,*  as  incapable 
of 'Ustorkal  proof,  altlkbugh  not  altogether  void-  of  probabi- 
tity^tthe  establishment  ofihe  Jews  in  ^ain  prior  to  the  da^ 
sliructiDtt  of  Jerdsalem,  we  assume  the  edict  of  Antoninus  as 
the  fiinst  trustworthy  evidence  of  their  settlement  in  the  « far 
West« »  The  S^|»ani8h  -  provinces  were  long  the  most  peaeefol 
section  of  ther  Roman  empire;  and  during  an  interval  of  nearly 
three  centuries  we  at^  ignorant  of  the  fortunes  of  their  He« 
Ivew  population ;  yet  from  their  known  habits,  whereyieT  peaciii 
and  protection  *were  affiarded  them,  we  may  infer  the  general 
Expansion  and  prosperity  of  their  communities.  Their  Aill  ia 
agriouHure,  their  enterprise  in'06mmek>ce,  found  ample 'Scbpe 
and  favourable  circumstances  in  the  plains  ot  Andalusia  and 
'the  fairy  fields  of  the  Minho, »  and  in  the  numerous  ports 
from  Barcelona  fo  the  Tagiis.  And  if  the  Spanish  Hebrews 
e#  the  second  and  third  centuries  attained  less  splendour  under 
the  proconsuls  than  under  the  Caliphs,  they  were  at  least 
permitted  to  accumulate  and  enyiy  their  wealth  ,  and  follow 
and  promulgaie  the  precepts  of  their  law  and  the  doctrines 
of  their  Rabbis. 

In  the  siime'  y^ar,  a.d.  3%k ,  in  which  Constantiue  the  Great 
summoned  the  <^ouncil  of  Nice  to  determine  the  belief  of 
Christendom  ,  a  council  was  held  at  lUiberis — £lvira-^iii 
Spain,  to  discuss  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Iberian  provinces. 
The  canons  of  the  occrdi^ntal  bishops  are  interesting  in  many 
historical  points  of  view,  but  for  our  present  purpose  merely 
fitom  such  of' = their  regulations  as  affected  the  Jews^  They 
show  the  community  against  which  they  were  direct^  to 
hat^  ^een  populous  anfd  flouririiing ,   and   in  habits  'of  sbeial 
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inlercdiirsa  mlb  b^  tkm  Ciurwiiait  mi.  Hff^tb  nfiijjtiWww 
Tbey  forbid  intermarriage  of  Galbolict  wiik  fckamntiai  mi 
«Anvj;  aud,  in  defiancta  oS  the  more  liberal  fwecept  6t.  St« 
Paul ,  in&er diet  tbe  faithful ,  whether  laj  or  derieal ,  from 
roftiA^  /ood  with  « the  circumcised. »  The  tth  canons  h#W'* 
f^ver,  is  the  most  curious ;  by  it  « landholders  ace  admoniabed 
not  to  sufltar  the  fruits  which  they  receive  from  God  te  be 
hUs4ml  by  ihe  Jeiws ; »  and  it  adds  this  singular  reason, 
plert  OKT  benediction  be  rendered  invalid  and  unprofitable.* 
Xbc  Jews  seem  ta  have  been  the  prineipal  cultivators  of  the 
soil;  and  wherever: they  have  been  allowed  to  follow  their 
native  bent,  agriculture,. as  in  Palestine,  rather  than  commerfe 
fNT  brokerage,  has  been  their  favourite  occupation.  The  people 
probaUy  eherished  a  superstitious  veneration  for  tiie  rdibinn 
eal  benediction,  even  as  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire 
the!  Italian  eultivator»  employed  the  old  Oscan  forms  of  blea- 
sing  and  deprecation  to  secure  from  blight  and  evil  influeaees 
tbe  QNTinging  ear  and  the  standing  crop.  Mr.  Finn  has  copied 
ime  ef  these  rabbinical  Ktaniea,  in  which  a  great  variety  of 
grain  and  fruits  is  commended  to  the  divine  proteetien ,  and 
which  shows  an  elaborate  system: of  farming  and  hortionlture. 
It  is  uncertain  hew  far  these  unaDotal  deorees  of  the  Council 
of  Uliberis  were  acted  vpon^  or  whether  they  originated  in 
general  ptejudice  or  individual  bigotry :  but  they  may  be 
vegairded  as  the  first  steps  in  the  career  of  persecution,  in 
whieh  ^pain  eventually  outstripped  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In.  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  long  repose  of  the 
^pwish  provinces  was  broken  by  the  northern  invaders^  who 
under  various  denominations  of  Suevi ,  Alani ,  Vandab  and 
Wisi^GothSf  desolsiied  the  Peniiisttla.  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  straits.  The  particular  sujE^rings  of  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion are  unknown.  Yet  since  no  change  could  take  place, 
without  materially  affecting  them  both  as  traders  and  agri^ 
eulturists,  they  had  doubtless  their  full  share  of  a  visitation 
second  only^  to  Jud»a's  ruin,  and  whose  events  Procopius  de- 
clines to  record ,  •  that  he  may  not  f urnidi  examples  pf  inhu- 
manity to  future  ages. 

The  Wisft^Goths  remained  lordft  of  the  Peninsula,  .mid  #|^ 
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alti^r -IM  estftblishinenf  of  their  kingdent  we*  find-  Ihe' 'lews 
again  fitiitierous  and  flotirislifrtg.  Theif  superior  civflizatibti 
may  have  won  the  respect ,  their  pliancy  undf^r.  oppression 
have  softened  the  rigour,  of  their  new  masters,  while  the.ne- 
cessity  of  i*epairing  tneir  own  ravages  probably  recommended 
to  th^  barbarians  a  people  who  could  most  readily  restore  the 
fertilHy  of  the  soil,  and  the  trade  of  the  coasts  and  river^. 
And '  so  long  ^as  the  >  court  of  Toledo  and  the  mass  ofcthe 
Spanish  G^hs  adhered  to  the  Arian  form  ofehriiniiarmtjr',  the 
Jews  ,  whose  nattonal  prejudices  were  le^s"  offensive  to  the 
%6Mi<Js-:tfcr6ki  tO"tlie'Vyrfhi)dox;^foun#  dfpparently  both-  protec- 
-Cfdn  akd  f^^tt^nr^r  i^t  Hvh^b  theviriil€fm"striiggl^  of- the  Ca- 
thblidif'and  Airians'  etd^  M  the  triiin^pU  of  (S«itk(Ufcisni  4vA 
td^ '^levtftk>n  i^f  Aei^flred'fo  the  thr^v  t^^disdfyles  of'<M^tM 
iMdC^tihe-  the  object  of  Irftteri  hoMilhy^  to'^tlie  now  oriAodcdL 
t5#ttrt *  iMkt  i^eop^to.  Fl^om  tlie^  third  to  the  gitteenlb '  Cotindl  6f 
9^1(Jdo;  a  series  'Of  searching ,  aceumuMtive,  ^nd  rcttnerMJte^ 
'd^ictneompkted  the  degradation  Of  the  Aebrew  espies,  and 
^ete  requited  b]^  the  aid'Whieh,  in  the  efght^*  century,  'the  dp^ 
jessed  awarded  the <<Sai^cen  invaders  in  their  rapid  (rveKfanJw 
lof' the  (jothio  empire  'and  fehurch.  j  ! .     .    .. 

The  iftth  an«  22nd  (^^ons  of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo 
tabre  espeeially  i<eta(e  to  the  Jews.  9y  the  latter^^ with  wbieh 
the  •'9Ch' canon  oftbe  nearly*  contemporary  Council  of^Tfarbonne 
agreed — they  were  forliidden  « to  bear  their  dead  to  tbe'gravp 
with  psalms  or  funeral  cries,  or  beatings  of  the  breast  ;iW  iiai 
by  the*  formers 'to  have  Christiah  wives  .orcon^^ulriiiesv*  that 
i£i,  ^ wives  of  a^'seconda^y  grade,*  or  to  purohag»  GhnsCMn 
iBldyes'-fci^  theirowd  use.  Atid  it  is  further  memorable  for  its 
invadfoii'-of'tbe  rights,  as  the  law  then  wasj  of  propeHy.  For 
wheteas^  by  bis  own  law  ,  which  had  not  been  re{>ealed  'by 
the  la»^'  of  the  land*;  the  Jew  was  bound  to  circumcise  his 
slav^  as  well  aS'this  own  son,  the  canon  enacted  that. the. act 
6t  cirenrad^oii  should  at  once  restore  the  slave  to  hit  freMom 
and' tbe-ehurqh.  Yet  thesei,  the  earliest  aggreseates  ah  Sjpaiii 
upevi'  the  emolmnents',  property,  and  family  tiea.*^  the  Jle^s 
were  less  momentous  in  their  results  tbaa  the  felloWinf  ji^ 
i^ration^'Of  the  same ■  Council :—r 
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j^Whteodver  despises  the  c^eed  of  the  Nieene  CMhmeil^  let  hioi  be 
aiiatbem«.»   And  •Whofloever  is  net,  and  sliall  not  be  content  with 
.  this  faith,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha  unto  the  CQuiiug  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

Here  was  a  corner-stone  laid  for  the  Inquisition! 

•  Could  the  Hebrew  Spaniards,*  Mr.  Finn  remarJks,  ahave  fore- 
seen, evfen  in  a  comparatively  small  d^ree,  to  what  extent  their 
fellow-men  wonld  thereafter  work  out  these  anathemas  with  their 
-own  hands  upon  all  their  victims,  every  Jew  between  the  Pyrenees 
.and  }he  Wes^rn  Ocean  would  that  day  have  bowed  kis  head  with 
jhe  utterance  of  one  long  and  mournful  groan^n 

The  effect  of  these  caAons  wa»  apparent  about  twqnty  yeaiB 
-later;  for,  at  first,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  cone  inlo  pp^r 
ration,  imM  Arom  ^  letter  of  Pope  Gregory:  the:  ffreat,  the  Jems 
.appear  to  have  purchased  a  suflpensioB  of  them.  Bnt*  on  tbf 
aoeesrion  of  Sisebntt,  yarioos  eircuvutaicea  eombuifd  4o  eoh 
forioe  their  strict  observance.  Sisebut,  a  vigorous  and  aaur 
JiitioMs  usur|)er,  waavin  some  measure  indebted  te  the  clergy 
for  his  crown,  and  he  repaid  his  obligation  by  reviving  the 
edicts  of  Recared.  In  the  « Foero  luzgo  »  is  preserved  a  pro- 
clamation of  this  monarch,  making  it  imperalive  on  all  lews 
to  receive  baptism  themselves,  and  to  send  their  children  and 
tflavefl  to  be  baptised  vilbin  the  space  of  one  year  from  the 
issue  of  Che  decree.  Baptism  by  a  Christian  priest  of  course 
involved  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  Judaic  system  and  ita 
peculiar' symbols  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  violently  subver- 
ted the  entire  social  life  of  a  people  whose  most  indifferent 
notions  bore  the  impress  of  its  law  or  i(a  traditions.  The  pen^ 
nUies  of  non-compliance  were  scourging,  exile  and  confisca- 
tion; and  so  rigorously  were  they  exacted,  that  90,^100  Jewf 
are  said  to  have  been  converted^  and  Sisebat  acquired  the 
title  of  « the  moot  religious  prince.  « Yet  •  as  Mr.  Finn  juatljr 
leinarks,  historians  are  ■  insincere  in  throwing  the  odium  upon 
trthe  liing:  the  transaction  was  that  of  the  churoK  For, 
Hwith  all  Sisebots  peremptory  violence,  neither  the  nHHiarch 
•imr  his  addiers  could  adminbter  the  rite  of  bnpiism,  and  no 
•  Gothic  king  was  ever  so  mach  of  a  despot  as  to  trench 
««pon  the  offices  of  the  church. » 

No   contemporary    account   exists   of  this  compulsory  co** 
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▼enmi.  Tlie  noinberof  the  eonyerts  aiUI  tlie  Mtns  of  tb^ 
edict  may  therefore  justify  soiiie  suspicions.  Yettlie  following 
passage  from  the  Jewish  chronicle,  vXhe  sceptre  of  Judah.» 
although  written  nouy  centuries  afterwards. »  is  so  curious  ii| 
itself ,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  style  of  Hebrew  annab,  .that 
we  lay  U  ii^ithoui  apology  before  onr  readers. 
On  the  publication  of  the  edict — 

«the  Jews  as^mbled  from  every  ciiy^  within  the  o»pltal,  wh«re,  fest^ 
lug  and  •fflieting  themselves,  Cbey  uttei^ed  load  wbilings  and  cries: 
The  Ghi^istiflMis  inquii*^  the  meaning  of  this ;  afid  when  infdrmed^ 
they  bade  thetn  submit  te  the  king's  commatid. .  * .  <  They  answered; 
'The  ijitrecept  of- circumcision  -is  the  hinge  of  all  our  law;  he  asks 
but  one  compliance,  but  we  know  thai  he  requires  the  whole ;  and 
It  is  l>ett^  for  u^  all  to  die  than  to  omit  the  slightest  of  our  pre- 
cepts, lest  we  pluck  up  the  hinge  of  all  our  religion.* 

•They  then  approached  the  king,  and  showed  how  he  bad  decreed 
ihc  death  of  thcoi  all;  for  they  would  not  tran^i;^  any  precept  of 
the  law,  much  less  ihat  which  is  the  hinge  of  all.  The  king  relied; 
*  Ve  wretched  and  foolish  people !  it  is  hy-  God's  ordinance  that  ye 
are  groaning  in  affliction;  the  realm  shall  speedily  be  freed  froo^ 
that  obstinacy  by  which^  ye  are  hastening  jour  own  ruin*  ^iuiipg  to 
usurp  and  re^in  by  force  the  dominion  of  this  land.  I  swear,  that 
unless  ye  accept  Chnist*s  baptising  ye  will  drive  me  to  enforce  your 
jJbandonmeul  of  all  the  law  of  Moses.'  The  Jews  supplicated  the 
nobles,  presenting  gold  and  silver,  that  they  would  induce  the  king 
to  leave  them  their  religion,  though  he  should  deprive  them  .of  aU 
their  wealth,  which  he  might  employ  in  war.  The  king  added  :  *In 
tJhat  case  i  could  not  uphold  my  character  for  piety  among  my  fel- 
low-Uogs*  They  would  suppose  that.  I  only  made  this  decree  as  a 
means  of  extortion  from  my  Jews,  and  not  from  the  urgent  nec^ 
sity  of  baptism:  besides,  I  do  not  constrain  these  wretches  pf  the 
law  to  embrace  our  faith  for  the  sake  of  their  richps,  so  much  as 
■from  the  donaideratiun  that  they  would  4o  the  same  to  us,  were 
they  to  become  our  masters.' 

•  Then  answered  Robert  the  Wise:  'O  King,. our  master  Moses 4iud 
his  minister  Joshua  urged  no  people  to  receive  the  Hebrew  law,  but 
only  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  which  precepts  bad  been  delivered 
by  Adam  the  first  man.  And  whenever  Joshua  besieged  a  city,  he 
Arst  proclaimed  thus :  Whosoever  will  make  peace,  let  him  do  so  t 
but  let  him  observe  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah :  if  not,  let  him 
quit  the  city ;  or  if  he  will  fight,  let  him  come  down  and  try  the 
'contest.' 

«^Tfa€r  king  rejoined :  ^  Joslina  acted  as  he  pleased,  and  so  will  f . 
i'will  select  from  bis  three  conditions   that  which  best  siiits  iny 
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dftigoir  vicftiidt  tnteeid'of  die  sorenjM'eceptsi'ofrNovh*  which fi«sha« 
oJbtruclffi  on.tho  ]p*o%i^:  heathen,. je  ^hall  jreceivethpChr^t^n.bap- 
tisn^Z.  One  of  th^  learned.  Tews  then  said  :.  'It  i^  written  in  our  law» 
tl^at  Israel  Tornie/ly  "despised  the  great  gift  oF  God,  *  the  land  flpw- 
i%  '-frith  h^ilk  afiid  honejr/-^i  ask,  O  Kiiig,  whal  shotild  be  ihe  pe- 
inSojr  0f  thoie  mho'^€p'M  the  gift  fif  &od?'  Tkbkingre^^d,  'rl'h&t 
too  is  wisely  ataled  ii^  your  4aw ;  (h^  loos  of  MFhat  thej  dei|)ise»* 
The  speaker  continued :  '  See  then,  Q  King,  to  what  thou  hast  laid. 
Thou  hast  offered  us  in  baptism  a  life  everlasting  :  be  then  the  pe- 
nalty for  its  neglect  the  losaof  that  blessing/  But  the  King  answer^, 
^CoropuUion  ia  unjust  in  mattery  doncerBtng  .  the  .hody,.  a«Mi  that 
goodly  land  related  to  the  body.;  but  in  things  spiritual  it  is  piNj- 
per»  just  B»  a  child. is.  coerced  in  iU  lebroing/ii 

Sis^bnl' However  seems  to  have  heen  dissatisfied  with  'a  mere- 
Ij,  verbal  reply  to  thi$  fair  allernative,  of  th^  learned  He- 
brews, for  he         . 

liinstarttly  commanded'  all  the  principal  Jews  i,6  be  p\it  in  chains, 
knd  they 'passed  in  darkness  a  life  m6re  wretched  than  dieath.  Many 
synagqgues  in  Spain,  overborne  by  cruel  persecution,  renounced  the 
law  of  Moses.  When  the  king  died,  and  there  was  freedom  to  leave  the 
country,  many  sought  and  found  securer  settlements  for  their  reli- 
gion,' but  many  sought  and  found  not. »  . 

I.  The  iCatholio.  .historians  are,  in  general,  transported  Willi 
ddight'at  the  great  piety  of  Sisebut.  Mariana,  howevei',  quess^ 
lions  the  competency  of  the  king  to  intermeddle  in  matters  6f 
religion  and  spiritual  government,  and  add^  patl^eticatly^  "Y^t 
«ala^,!  the  self- will. and  obstinacy  of  princes  ,ajre;Viery  great, 
«  and  fre(}i]ently  are  bishops  obi ige€|  to  dissemble  in  what  they 
«cantioi  remedy.  M  • 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  evon  in  that  ag^  of  faoalical  casiiis- 
tryv  one  voice  raised  in  behalf-  of  ooiinmon  sense,  if  not  of  t€h 
leralion.  Isidore  of  Seville — a  name  jastlj^  enddared ''  to  the 
^philologist  by  his  ^  Origines,  '  and  to  the  philosopher  hj  his 
y^ttempts  to  keep  alive,  amid  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him, 
•tjie  .viraning  light  of  science  —  protested  in  his  ^  ChroBicle  of 
the  GothiE^  against  this  royal  method  of  conversion.  •Sisebot,* 
ftc  says,'  "had  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  t6  ktaow- 
•  ledge,  for  he  forcibly  compelled'  those  whom  he  slipuld 
«; rather  have  per4uade4  by  argument  lof  the  £ftiUi.«  IsMore, 
indeed,'  was  not  altogether   without   Uis  niisgivhigs  »  to  thfe 
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proptr  «io8e'<lf  iikwlihg  iritha^ra^e  -M>Vcrfhielory  m  thfe^ews. 
His  protest  ^As  not  taadri  in^isebdfunijfetinie  ;  aftid  'th  hM 
pasfaige  he  «p«ikt''With  '^n«thiag= lik^  ekuKaikm  at  the* 'siiiii^ 
cess  of-«tfae'*^ict  in- -Wtnniiif^ sheep  fW' the  fold i>  He  i^irtts'hoil^ 
etrer,"a»'Mr.  Fkin  ebiidades, «  on  tbe  wbole  an  estmfftblWcha^ 
tfacteriii  and  We  -do' hot  If ke  him  the  wwse'for'the  follbWirig 
specimen  faf  his' jngeniiitj'  as  a 'commentator.  On^ ' LeyMcasf 
xiV  3;  he>'dbserves,^-^     :.'.'»*«  'li-.  •.*"   .  '  • 

l>  *  *  Whatsoever  par(Mh»  the  hoi^^f,  AAd  is  cloven- footed;  liind'cheweth 
ihetciid,  '»niottg  the  beasAa,  4hat  shall  je  eat. '  '  Thus  theifiva  rnhiii 
nff^,  ij^^i,  ;tbe:  wo^d?  of  .the  l^w,  bi^t  i^nr/  not  ^  koof,  '{Sjope  they; 
do  not  receivfs.lwo  testaments,' nof  lake  fpr  bases  ,qf  fa ilh  tbeEfither 
arid  llie  Son '''therefore  they  are,  unclean^'*  .  *      '       ,    . 

Our  limits  will  not  allow,  us  to  follow  Mr...  Finn  through 
his  examination  of^  the  acts  of  the  successive  Cfouncfls  of  To- 
ledo  fron^  the  4th  to  the  17th.  .  A  brief  summafj  of  th^se 
accumulative  edicts  will  however  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  Jews*  from  the  year.  633  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
in  7l6  A..D.,  The  influence  of  Isidore  is  perhaps  (o,  be  traced! 
in  the  57th  canon  of  the  fourth  Co)in^n  of  Toledo.  The 
« holy  Synod,"  it  says,  «has  resolved  to  jeompel  nq  one  herer 
after  to  accept  our  faith  ; »  since  «<  persons  are  l(ot  saved  with- 
out consent,  but  :v<r]tlingly,.  that  the  attribute  of  justice  may 
bie  kept  secure. »    .Yet  with  singular  inconsistency  the  Council 

likewise  decreed  that  « those  already  forced  into  Christianity  in 

.»■  f«    I  I-  >  •  •    •  •         ••  <,       ■  .1     * 

"the.tiqie  of  the  iposl  religious,  prince  Sisebut  must  be'  coh- 
« strained , to  adhere  .to  the  chiirch,  lest  the  liame  of  God.  be 
'blasphemed,. and  the  faith  which'  th^y  liave  assiimed  be,ac- 
¥  counted  worthless  and  despicable. »  The  gleam  of  meridy  and 
reason  that  .appeared,  ih.  the  57th  canon  was  speedily  obscured. 
The  sixth  Council  of  Toledo  indignantly  disclaimed  the  tole^- 
rant  spirit. of  its  predecessor  ;  it  declared  that, —  ! 

.  »By  inspiration  of  the  Most  High  God' ,  bur  most,  excellent  an4 
Christiaii  prince,  ibflamed  wiih  ardonf  for  tlie  fajrh,  together  with 
\he  elehj'y  ip^'hfs  kingdotn^  ha»  resoWed  to  eradicate  to' 4 hemttei^mdst 
tb?  .|M'ev»ficatiqn  and  superstition > of  i\iGi9k'm,'',nQt'mffmmg\'tht*ri^ 
»i4cnce  of  my  mi.in  ike  land  vi^ho  isnot  a  C(if^lic^»  j...:   ,,.  /  ,joj| 

■  ln(  the  pr4anibl.0  to  thi6-.c«|i9ii^   wjiich  antioipflledfby  .mof^ 
\\m  ^b4;<8MUirifAithp.<«moM.iC9tl)oli$i  efAidastife 
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and  AnragoQ  iq  their  famous  deciM  of  liareh  ll9ft,>itit 
Bounced  that  «the  i*fleYible  perfidy  of  fthe  4ews  oimes  at 
length  to  be  aiihd«ed  by  piety  and  the  divine  f  mce  i »  and  in 
iU  'Codicil'  it  ia  enacted  thai  every  king  on  his  aceessiiHi 
should  Bwebr  to  exeeule  tliese  lawa,  Md  that  every  sotvereigii 
should  be  "  anathema '  vha  neglected  this  indispensable  part 
of  his-  royal  duty.  The  eighth  Council  is  principally  menuH 
rable  for  the  curious  address  of  the  Jews  to  king  Recoesuinth^ 
to  which  its  enactments  gave  rise.  They  were  threatened 
with  inqoiry  il|to  their  opinions,  usages,  lives  and  conversa* 
tion;  and  Ihey  anticipated  the  royal  or  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  national  Customs 
and  law.  The  only  indulgence  they  requested,  after  consent- 
ing to  abjure  the  Passover,  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  was 
exemption  from  •  swine's  flesh,  •  a  diet  they  describe  as  re- 
volting, and  « impossible  to  disguise  by  cookery. »  After  such 
liberal  concessions  even  the  bishops  of  the  seventh  century 
appear  lo  have  relented,  and  « with  one  consent  decreed  twelve 
canons*  by  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  « truly  keep  and 
sincerely  embrace  all  the  articles  and  usages  of  the  Christian 
religion,*  but  were  licensed  to  abstain  from  pork.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  laid  asleep  for  a  time 
the  vigilance  of  the  church  ;  for  in  the  interval  between  the 
reign  of  Reccesuinth  and  the  accession  of  Ervig  in  681,  they 
openly  professed  their  religion,  held  public  offices,  purchased 
slaves  even  of  the  clergy,  and,  it  is  added,  were  sufficiently 
zealous  or  prosperous  to  practise  a  species  of  retaliation  by 
making  converts  to  Judaism.  The  twelfth  and  sixteenth  Coun- 
cils, however,  atoned  for  any  past  negligence  of  the  spiritual 
powers.  There  is  indeed  some  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of 
their  enactments  ;  they  may  apply  to  all  Jews,  but  seem  es- 
pecially directed  against  conformists  to  the  church.  Taking 
for  their  basis  the  renunciation  of  the  Jews  themselves  in  their 
address  to  Reccesuinth  in  653,  the  canons  of  68(f  revived  all 
former  prohibitions  with  a  mitigated  penalty  ;  but  the  mitiga- 
tion was  not  in  mercy.  The  preamble  complained  that  the 
Jews,  •  by  their  execrable  perfidiousness,  ••  had  eluded  all  fbr- 
mor  laws,  a«d  attrUmied  the  failme  of  these  statutes  to  their 
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vidMiBf^aisliiiif  mtetiiy  in  enaeling  death  in  M  mae^^  thin 
the  twelfth  Teledan  Council  prenoanoed  to  be  ^AMt^aiy  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures;*  and  it  sabstitiited  scourging,  ohains, 
exile  and  confiscation.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
these  new  enactments  was. their  complete  and  ingenious  inlru- 
sion  into  everj  circumstance  of  the  ceremonial  and  social  life 
of  the  Jew.  The  peculiar  Jewish  festivals  were  abolished  : 
baptism  was  made  imperative  on  M  masters  of  families,  and 
on  every  nuember  of  their  househeUs,  whether  children  or 
servants.  The  'circumcision  of  a  child  was  punished,  on  a 
mdie  offender  by  mutilation,  on  a  female  by  the  loss  of  her 
nose  and  the  seizure  of  her  property.  The  ordinary  penalties 
of  strjpies,  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  property  to  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  and>  bariishment,  were  pronounced  upon  a  long  eafa*^ 
logue  of  Jewiih  .orifnes,*«*pon  marriages  within  the  sixth  de-* 
gree  of  relationship,  no  less  than  upon  blaspheming  the  hame 
of  Christ  or  the  Trinity,  a«d  rejecting  the  sacrament.  No  Jew 
could  travel  from  one  town  or  priovjoce  to  another  without 
reportii^  himself  to  the  bishop  or  judge  of  the  place.  Thejr 
were  forced  to  eat,  drink »  and  communicate  with  Ghristianl^ 
nor  could  they  stir  without  a-  certificate  of  good  behatiour 
and  a  passport.  And,  that  no  motive  for  connivance  nor  any 
practicable  outlet  for  transgressors  might  be  left,  it  was  decreed, 
that  « the  spiritual  person  who  took  a  bribe  to  relax  his  vigi* 
« lance  was  to  be  degraded  and  excommunicated «  and  in  oerlatn 
« cases  burnt;  •  and  that  •  the  whole  office  of  distmguisfwtg 
Jews  belongs  to  the  priests  alone.  •  Our  readers  will  hardly 
thank  us  for  any  further  detail  of  these  Toledan  canons  i  yet 
thrir  dreary  uniformity  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  reflection 
that  their  number  and  repetition  betray  their  imperfect  execui 
tion.  The  CcHuicils  might  enact,  but  the  people,  except  in 
seasons  of  excitement  and  alarm^  would  tardily  and  reluctantly 
second,  their  decrees.  Wealth,  notblrithstaading  the  stringency 
of  the  penalties,  would  purchase  concealment  and  connivance, 
and  expediency  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  humanity. 
Egica,  Ervif's  successor,  found  it  necessary  to  relait  the  lawfii 
so  £bj  as  to  allow  baptised  Jews  thefull  privileges  of  citizens;, 
and. the  next  monarch,  Witin,  eennived  at  the  netum  of  ^ 


exilic  lA' «i€h{?pmpbto/ thaCi ttfewtyeafi  after whfcilligtAihM 
founcl'.tinmada'  a  « J'Birish'tovii;i>-*«t4«aki  imposable  faircum^ 
$Uil(Hli)"  }^t.  Fins  olMairir68,t:«if 'the  late  canom  bf  TolMki  had 
been  parseveringly  eitforeed. » 

-i:  The  people  thas  oppdessed  werelhedeseendanta  of  theliac* 
oabean  armies^  and  the  countrymen  of  Josephus.  in  the  shrth 
copUfj  Ihe  Jews  of  Naples  were'  disiinguished  ifor  Iheir  obsti- 
nate resislande  to  fielisarias)  i  when  tbeir  national  religion  was 
«ot  called  in  question.  11«('  the  'Spanish<  Jews  had  llkst  the 
nse.,  and  even  the  remeiahrance  of  arms  ;  and  in  a  land  abMind* 
mi  With  moutitairi-passes,  and  celebrated  in  all  lages  for  the 
fidrteneas  and !  obslinaby  of  its  gti^rilla  wars,  100,000  men 
bo^ed  their'  h^elcs-  unnesrstingly  to  the  oppressor.  Yet  if  the 
JetvA  awaken  our  swrprise  or  coaietnpi'at  their  want  of  Valoar,' 
thhir  fortitude  iik  snffering  and  -fide^jto*  theinkiw  masteom-I 
mand  oor  respect.  Xi  wn^^^at  lefast, 'as>gr«(at  an  act  of  fanth 
and.  courige  to  reject!  ^baptism.,  when  offered  by  « a  bairbai^iait 
in •irtirv  armour  acoc^mpanied  J)y  bis  priests,*  aa  io  refuse  at 
tbe- iribi/nal  of  a  Iloman  proconsul  to  dast^  inoense  upon  the 
altari  of  (Jupiter  <  >        .  t        / 

•  "The  Toledan  councils  had  exhausted  every  art  6f  persecu- 
tion, and  consummated  their  work  ^by  an  edict  ooi|sigqing  the 
Jews  to  total  slavery,  and  separating  Jewish  children  « of  seven 
yi^ars'bfd'atid  upwards*  from  «all  residence  or  association 
with  thMr 'parents, »  when,  in  the ^  year  710  a. a.,  the  Mo- 
l^mVnedans  entered  Spain,  «ind  speedily  proclaimed,  from  Gi- 
Inraltar  to  the  Pyrenees,  « the  toleration  of  all  religions.  *  The 
share  which  thie  Jewish  converts  or  e^iiles  took  in  the  i^pi^ 
orerthtowidf  tWe  Gethte  monarchy  is  unknown  ;  but  the  de- 
erees  vt^hich  compelled  them  toirenounoe  their  f ai4h  or  their 
cduhtry  placed  within  their  rieaoh  the  opportmiity  of  revenge. 
Id  evei^y  p1ac«  of  their  dispersion  they  were  •  essentially  an 
oriental  people,  mai  reUlfiy  fraterniced  with  the  eastern'  war- 
riors who  now  swarmed  on  the  opiMMFit^GftMif^sHOf' A Mifta/<4'M 
party  divisions  of'tlie  Gothic  court  and  Mbles,.tfc^str4rfgtWy>f 
Ae  Spanish  cities,'. especially  thts*  8ea-]iorts>Mrhere 'tHel«PWS 
as  merchants  ailil^  broilers'  (%ere  '  numerous,  ''ti^t^ 'acKi^tMbhf 
n^^rted'totthe  Inipadbinri^UMrd  RbdeKc  ifcittien^ft,  a  ^ihft^UicIlM' 
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add  arebbithep'  of  the  U&irteeDth  9Hiiurj\  exf  rteslj  aUributM 
tiie  conquest  of  Toledo,  Granada  arid  Cordova  to  the  Aetiv« 
liestiliij  or  tbe  secret  treason  of  their  Hehfesir  populatiaa. 

«lt  was  a  Strang^  pro>idence, »  Mr.  Finn  remarks,  «wbich  thus  re- 
QBited'lhe  Wtst  wKh  the  East,  after  so  long  a  cessation  of  famUfaif 
iatiercoatse';  and  to:  tli£  Jew  the  deliverance  was  ineiiliniable.  |Ie 
was  at;  ODce  set  on  an  equi^lity  with  his  ancient  oppressor,  having 
full  license  to  pursue  his  own  occupations,^  with  the  franchise  of  the 
Mediterranean  insured  to  him  by  the  Moh;>mmedan  conquests.  Thus 
the  interchange,  through  Jewish  hands,  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  pro- 
doce  for  that  of  Spain  and  Mauritania,  becaime  rapidly  more  exteii* 
fiive  than  any  previous  age  had  witnessed.        »    «    >•     * 

wfiut,  above  all,  his  religion  was  protected.  The  synagogues  had 
their  trumpets  blown  at  the  new  year  j  •  *  "  *  the  oral  law  was  no 
longer  proscribed;  the  children  were  circumcised  with  rejoicing; 
the  Sabbaths  were  saneiiRed ;  and  each  household  could  celebrate  its 
annual  banquet  of  liberty  at  the  Passover.  There  was,  moreover, 
tihat  high  enjoyment  which  is  contained  in  the  release  from  dissem* 
bling,  and  from  the  vicious  tendency  of  self -depreciation.     *   *    *   «* 

«And,  together  with  religious  toleration,  there  was  within  their 
reach  a  diffusion  of  the  elegant  arts  and  literature.  Add  to  these 
ortental  customs,  dresses,  and  dialects,  the  very  presence  of  which 
mvulfL^  at  all  times,  make  a  Jew  feel  doubly  tiiat  he  is  a  Jew,  hy 
creating  iuvprcssions  which  harmonize  with  his  own  peculiarities,  and 
enhance  the  effect  of  his  religion  and  language.  There  was,  moreover, 
tbe  brotherly  congeniality  which  he  might  feel  for  thq  Arab,  Jnas- 
mtich  as  both  were  sous  of  Abraham;  both  held  to  the  covenant  of 
etrcuiacision,  as  from  divine  precept ;  and  both  were  remarkable  for 
a  zcbIohs  abhorrence  of  aught  that  could  infringe  on  the  pure  unity 
of  the  object  of  worship.  The  Moslem  proclaimed,  'There  is  no 
God  but  God ; '  and  the  Hebrew  rejoined,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one.' » 

.  The  general  features  of  the  Arab  dynasty  in  Spain  are  well 
knovn ;  ve  shall  therefore  pass  over  this  portion  of  Mr« 
Finn's  volume,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  interval  of  protec- 
tioB  and  prospei'itj  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  the  Western 
(laliphatesto.  take  a.  rapid  survey  of  the  literature  and  social 
Cf^ndition  of  this,  singular  people  at  a  period  when  their  in- 
jnstrial  and  intellectual  qualities  were  allowed  a  free  and  na 
tiural  development. 

From  a  period  that  almost  antedates  ebronology  itself,  the 
tevf  bad  pMmned  an,  ord^r  of  learned  men  and  a  literature 
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in  number  and  in  bulk  onl j  exceeded  bj  the  learned  and  thn 
labours  of  associated  Christendom.  « Every  one, »  saja  thtf 
Talmud,  •  that  is  bound  to  learn  is  bound  also  to  teach,  ».and 
the  schools  both  of  the  East  and  West  attest,  by  their  innu- 
merable rabbis  and  volumes,  the  fidelity  with  which  the  pre- 
cept was  obeyed.  The  history  of  the  Talmud  and  the  bio- 
graphy of  Hebrew-Spanish  literature  are  treated  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  Finn,  and  to  his  pages  we  must  refer  for  many  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  and  for  the  singular  forms  under  which  the 
Hebrew  intellect  manifested  itself.  More  important  will  it  b* 
to  mark  some  of  the  causes  which  hindered  Jewish  literature 
from  becoming,  among  other  elements  of  medics val  cultivation 
not  less  grotesque  and  fanciful  than  itself,  a  constituent  of  the 
imaginative  or  discursive  mind  of  modern  Europe. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  separation 
between  the.  Hebrew  and  the  European  mind  will  be  found 
in  the  oriental  genius  of  the  Sephardim.  Acute,  sugirestive 
and  pliant  in  whatever  related  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
the  Jews  possessed  the  stubborn  and  impenetrable  temper  of 
the  Asiatics  in  their  intellectual  pursuits.  Believing  themselves 
still  subject  to  a  peculiar  dispensation ,  they  restricted  all 
knowledge  to  the  Scriptures,  the  traditions  of  the  elders  and 
the  decisions  of  the  schools,  and  rejected  as  an  alien  and  im- 
pure instrument  the  empiric  and  discursive  spirit  whieh  the 
Greeks  had  transmitted  to  the  Teutonic  races  of  Europe.  Their 
system  of  instruction  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  reverence 
for  age,  on  the  idea  of  a  theocracy  or  special  divine  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  preponderance  which  all  orientals  assign  to 
speculative  over  ratiocinative  studies.  It  was  didactic  from 
father  to  son,  fropi  teacher  to  pupil  ;  and  thus  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  oral  teaching,  it  Vras  necessarily  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  proverbs,  adages  and  aphorisms.  In  consonance  with 
the  same  ideas,  tHey  held  that  whatever  the' earlier  sages  had 
delivered  on  morals,  on  mind;  or  rc/Kgiouis  Worship,  was  ne-^ 
cessarily  the  best ;  and,  to  borrow  an  image  from  a  liinriy 
writer,  •  their  Janus  was  one-faced, »  looking  always  with  h^ 
verted  eyes.  The  sciences  in  which  they  ercellcid*— grammar, 
incTiiding  criticism  and  philology,  physibs,  espedaHy  astmnMny 
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IW  «it  of  ntdiciiia^-'are  thbae  in  which  ths'  humtii  toad 
tsmosl  patient  of  rule  and  precedent,  and  to  which  accord* 
ingly,  nearly  every  eastern  nation  has  made  some  pretehcf. 
Bat  in  their  nice  discrimination  of  the  properties  and  powers  of 
their  9wn  language,  the  Jews  seldom  passed  into  the  widei? 
circle  of  the  kindred  Semitic  dialects ;  in  their  physics  Ihej 
inade  no  advances  beyond  the  rtfde  and  corrnpt  systdm  of 
iPtolemy  and  the  Chaldean  observatories ;  and  in  medicine, 
however  skilful  in  acquiring  and  applying  what  was  known, 
they  claim  no  discoveries  either  in  anatomy  or  nosology^  The 
Alexandrian  Phiio  imbibed  and  reflected  the  doctrines  df  Plat«^ 
aiid  the  later  academies  so  snccessfally,  that  his  Platonisiit 
passed  into  a  proverb.  But  the  favourite  ethnic  author  of 
the  Western  Jews  was  Aristotle,  whose  scientific  formulte,  When 
diverted  (as  they  were  equally  by  the  schoolmen,'  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews,)  from  their  original  design  of  tnethodiztng  the 
conceptions  of  the  intellect,  have  always  proved  formidable 
impediments  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  education  of 
the  mkid.  Yet  even  Aristotle  was  read  by  them  generally  in 
the  version  of  his  Arabian  commentators  ;  and  so  chary  were 
the  Jews  of  directly  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  Gentile 
philosophy,  that  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics  was  said  to 
have  derived  his  wisdom  from  a  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  or 
even  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Koliah  and  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Among  a  people  whose  national  life  had  lost  its 
continuity,  and  whose  exile  was  marked  by  « monotony  of  suf- 
fering, »  a  national  historian  or  an  epic  poet  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  arise.  Lyric  poetry  they  cultivated  more  success* 
fully,  for  short  emotional  compositions  are  the  natural  utter- 
ance of  an  oppressed  and  scattered  race  ;  and  although  they 
never  attained  to  the  sublime  purity  of  their  original  psalmists 
and  prophets,  the  introduction  of  metrical  laws  and  the  exam- 
ple of  their  Arabian  rulers  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Hebrew 
song.  In  physical  science  the  Jews  came  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  rest  of  Europe  than  in  any  other  department 
of  their  various  learning  and  literature.  They  held  the  prin- 
aipal  chairs  in  the  Mohammedan  colleges  of  Cordova  and 
Seville,  and  they  « taught  the  geometry,  the  algebra,  the  logic 
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•  aoii  tlb0  olienditry  of  Spaia  m.  As.  umtlBMilMB  of  ,Oiii«f<  tad 

•  Paris,  wkile  Christian  students  ftfom  all  parts  of  Eorope  rat 

•  pairM  to  Andalusia  for  sncli  instmctiou. » 

'  •In  astronomy,*  Mr,  Finn  observes,'  nlhey  were  tlie  teaeh^rs  of 
the  Moors.  When  the  Gaonim  left  the  Eaphraf^  for  the  GumUI- 
<[oiTir,or  Afoses  Bar-Maimoa  removed  ihenc^  to  Cairo,  each  oftheiS 
lews  had  as  bright  a  firmament  to  survey  as  had  their  prophet 
Daniel  in  Babylon,  where  he  was  'master  of  the  aslrologues  and 
Chaldeans,*  wilh  the  tower  of  Nimrod  for  his  observatory.  ■ 

•  * 

It  appears  from  this  rapid  outline  of  their  inteJIectpa)  fui* 
soits«  that,  from  the  tenlh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  thelew^ 
divided  with  the  Arahs  the  praise  of  being  the  most  erudite 
and  cultivated  people  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Euphrates; 
jret  oven  at  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  their  mental  deteIop<» 
ment,  the  causes  which  ultimately  separated  the  Hebrew  from 
the  European  mind  are  evident.  Their  learning  was  ency- 
clopedic, not  progressive^  They  amassed,  they  methodiied, 
they  refined  the  ethical  and  physical  treasures  of  the  past, 
)>ut  they  opened  no  new  fountains  of  intellectual  wealth.  Their 
literature  was  a  carefully  cherished  exotic,  their  science  a 
yenerable  tradition  :  their  inventive  genius  was  enthralled  by 
formal  systems,  their  discursive  activity  repressed  by  religious 
scruples.  The  ancestral  jealousy  of  Rabbiuism  was  feebly 
combated  by  the  individual  freedom  of  a  Maimonides  or  an 
Abn-£sra,  and  Jewish  literature  forfeited  its  birthright  of  hope 
by  its  blind  and  bigoted  fealty  to  antiquily. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Finn  has  correctly  delineated 
the  general  phenomena  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  in  it  inci- 
dentally includes  one  of  the  causes  of  its  remoteness  from 
European  sympathies,  —  the  absence  of  a  popular  element  of 
sport  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  its  pervasive  earnestness. 

•  Hebrew  literature  has  at  all  times  maintained  a  rigid  gravity,  Oi 
if  the  talent  of  language  were  a  donation  which  involves  too  deep  a 
responsability  iu  it^  use  to  be  in  anywise  trifled  with.  Most  Asiatic 
nations  are  sob'T  in  their  discourse,  but  pre-eminently  so  the  Jews: 
they  were  a  serious  people  when  at  home  ,  and  their  later  writers 
have  constantly  abstained  from  topics  which  do  not  in  their  opinion 
lead  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  In  this  we  see  a  wide  can- 
irast  to  the  prevalent  habits  of  Christendom.     The  Jews  were  ever 
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«^.r««)i»g  >n^  «  writiiig.|>eop)e»  hot  iMr  boob  )i«y«  no  jtofarvatinj 

pendency.  Fairies ,,  ghosla ,  genii «  and  t^at  disregard  of  heavenlj 
providence  and  suffering  virtye  which  forms  the  staple  of,  inodein 
fiction  ,  are  all  nnlcnown  Withifa  the  pale  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Tm^  ii  is  (hat  grievotts  mistakes  and  follies  ha vefoand  their  way 
into  Jewish  writings,  hvilk  they,  were :JieUcYed  by  their  awlbors  to  bo 
serious  truth.  When  tbey  trifled  with  the  Bibie  ihey  were  gravely 
deluded,  and  when  they  touched  upon  unearthly  conlemplations  their 
objects  were  burning  seraphs  aiid  ministering  *ai)gcls.  • 

The  author  of  *  Sephardim  '  cites  several  examples  of  the 
laborious  trifling  and  grave  delusions  of  the  Babbis.  C)ut  %$ 
Philo,  by  allegorical  interpretatioas,  attempted  to  recoiicile 
the  profane  science  of  his  own  age  with  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  Creation  and  Fall,  so  th^  nibdern  Jews  affirm  that  all 
such  passages  are  to  be  understood  figuratively.  And  when 
the  Jews  are  peculiarly  reproached  with  triflings  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  poets  and  rabbis  of  the  middle  ages 
were  contemporary  with  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  with  the 
pseudo-platonism  and  peri  pate  ticism  of  Christendom.  The  sub*  « 
tile  and  interminable  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen  are  not  leas 
« grave  delusions »  than  the  almost  parallel  « decisions  i^  of  the 
Talmud  ;  and  volumes,  once  the  text-books  of  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne,  contain  •  puerilities »  as  strange  and  pitiable  as  the 
legends  and  conversations  of  the  *'  Agadoth, '  The  essential 
difference  between  them  is,  that  in  the  mediaeval  oera  Christia- 
nity was  commencing  its  mission  of  civilization,  and  the  strange 
intellectual  forms  which  then  prevailed  were  merely  instru- 
ments and  preludes  to  higher  manifestations  of  thought  and 
art,  and,  as  instruments,  were  thrown  aside,  so  soon  as  their 
task  of  preparation  was  accomplished.  In  Judaism,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  final  ends,  and,  self-centred  and  unpro- 
ductive, they  generated  an  enthusiasm  of  the  most  worthless 
character  inflaming  the  fancy  and  exciting  the  understanding, 
at  the  expense  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  as,  at  various  intervals,  a  Maimonidcs  and  a  Men- 
delssohn have  inelTeclually  endeavoured  to  snap  the  yoke  of 
Rabbinism,  so  neither  was  it  the  « profound,)*  the  « resolute,  <» 
and  the  « seraphic "  doctors  who  emancipated  the  European 
mind  from  a  similar  burden,    but    the   municipal  institutions, 
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the  popular  poetry,  and  the  uncontrollable  artiatic  feelinga  of 

Christendom  which  forced  their  way  through  the  dense  mists 
of  scholasticism y  and,  taking  for  their  exponents  Savonarola  or 
(.uther,  Dante  or  Michel  Angelo,  Petrarea  or  Raffaelle,  estar 
blished  the  great  bases  of  modem  eiYlKzaiion.  The  following 
specimens  of  rabbinical  trifling  are  taken  from  the  *  Agadoth ' 
and  the  ^  Sceptre  of  Judah. '     R.  Siphre  sajs — 

•  Once,  when  I  was  id  a  ship,  we  saw  a  fish  with  elegant  horn% 
and  upon  theni  this  inscription,  *I  am  a  very  small  specimen  of  the 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  deep. '  This  fish  measured  three  hundred 
leagues,  hut  was  swallowed  up  in  one  mouthful  by  the  leviallian.* 

«Bar  Juchnp  is  a  bird  whose  extended  wing^  invariably  occasion 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun*  Once  a  choice  egg  fell  from  her  nest  and 
destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifteen  noble  cedars  and  inundatedstx- 
ty-niue  populous  villages.* 

And  this  is  a  specimen  of  both  text  and  comment: — 

« There  was  a  frog  as  large  as  sixty  ^houses,  but  it  was  swallowed' 
up  hy  a  serpent;  this  again  was  devoured  by  a  crow,  which  flew 
,  up  with  it  into  a  tree.*  And  again,  «A  piece  of  iron  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  seven  years  reaching  the  bottom.  *  *  *  This  fable  of 
the  frog  denotes  the  science  of  natural  history,  which  celebrates  the 
divine  workmanship  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice:  the  size  of 
sixty  houses  is  the  sixty  parts  of  nature:  the  serpent  devouring  the 
frog  is  astronomy,  on  account  of  its  circles,  ^c. :  the  crow  is  the- 
ology, according  to  Canticles  i.  5,  '  i  am  bhick,  but  comeiy. '  The 
iable  of  the  iron  falling  info  the  sea  denotes  the  liumau  raind, 
which  resembles  iron  in  iti  capacity  for  sharpness :  the  seven  years 
are  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  which  the  most  acute  perception  can. 
not  sound  in  a  whole  life. » 

Some  parts  of  the  '  Agadoth, '  however,  contain  less  puerile 
fictions,  and  admit  of  worthier  comments. 

mA  man  saw  the  sea  with  such  monstrous  billows,  as  to  have  in- 
tervals of  three  hundred  mi!es,  One  wave, »  it  immediately  follows,* 
jaised  its  voice,  and  called  to  its  companion,  llast  thou  left  any  thing 
in  the  world  which  thou  hast  not  overflowed  ?  Come  and  let  us 
destroy  it.  But  it  replied.  Come  and  see  the  power  of  thy  Lord,  i 
could  not  overpass  the  sand  one  hair*s-breadlh ;  for  it  is  written, 
•  Fear  ye  not  me,  sailh  the  Lord  ?  Will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  pre- 
sence, which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea,  by  a 
perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it?*  >• 

Moses  Bar-Maimon,  born  at  Cordova  in  1131,  called  Ram- 
bam  from  the  initials  of  his   names,    and  Maimonides  by  the 
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Ghristfam,  was  the  grMtesI  oraameiit  of  towiah  Blemtare. 
Eichhorn  assigns  him  the  highest  rank  among  the  Rahbis,  and 
Scaliger  says  of  him,  •  Primus  fuit  inter  Hcbrseos  qui  nugari 
desiit.  He  was  well  versed,  and  wrote  with  equal  facilitj  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  his  writings,  of 
whieh  a  list  will  be  found  in  '  Sephardim, '  embrace  a  singu^ 
lar  variety  of  subjects.  His  admirers,  especially  among  the 
later  and  more  enlightened  Jews,  proclaimed  him  a  second 
Ifoses ;  and  some  of  tbe  best  productions  of  modern  Hebrew 
scholars  are  comments  upon  the  works  of  fiar-Maimon.  Diife-' 
rent  portions  of  his  writings  have  been  translated  by  our  own 
Hebraists,  Pococke,  Prideaux  and  Clavering,  and  he  is  the  ob-^ 
ject  of  Selden's  unreserved  eulogy.  The  year  of  his  death 
was  long  call^  by  the  Jews  ■  lamentum  lamentabile ; »  yet, 
while  he  lived,  h^  was  exposed  to  frequent  persecution,  and 
he  was  buried  among  strangers  al  Tiberias,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  at  Hebron.  The  cause  of  his  quilting  Spain 
is  said  However,  by  Abulfaragis  and  D'Herbelot,  to  have  been 
an  edict  of  tiie  Almohad  monarch  Abdulmumen,  constraining 
all  the  Jews  and  Christians  within  his  realm  to  embrace  Mo* 
hammedism.  Maimonides  with  the  rest  conformed  externally, 
until  he  had  disposed  of  his  property  and  found  means  of 
flying  to  the  court  of  Egypt.  At  Cairo,  under  the  protection 
ef  his  friend  the  Cadi  Al-Phadel,  he  renounced  Islamism,  and 
opened  a  school  for  philosophy  and  Jewish  law.  The- various 
employments  of  Maimonides  illustrate  the.  enterprising  and  in« 
teliectual  character  of  a  Jewish- exile^  He  applied  himself 
sedulously  (o  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintained  himself  by  the  merchandise  of  jewels.  When  his 
patron  became  sovereign  of  Egypt,  Maimonides  was  made 
toort-physidan,  with  an  annual  stipend.  His  repnstation  and 
busy  life  are  thus  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  hisfrieaad 
the  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tibbon  :—      > 

«!  live  in  Egypt,  it  the  distance  of  nearly  t'wo  sfthbatll^dayft^' 
joaraey  from  AUCairo^  where  the  king,  resides.  Oq  btni  the. dup- 
lies of  my  appoiotment  demand  regular  attendance  every  mornipg. 
If  there  he  nothing  required  at  court,  I  return  home  towards  noon^ 
and  almost  famished  for  want  of  food.  I  find  the  approaches'  to 
ray  faooae  threi^g;ed  -with'  both  Jews  and  ^entilei,  men  of  all  r«mlU|' 
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isptUcBlit  ^ilMig  my  ^rnvAL  A*  ^«mii  as- 1,  Imy*  liditft  m#mb 
refreshment  I  ezAmio^  niy  patieoU^  uDtil  I  ))e|Qpme<o  overpowered 

with  the  fatigue  of  speaking  and  prescribing,  that  my  speech  almost 
fails  me  before  I  concludes 

The  elevation  of  Maimonides  excitied  the  «iivj  of  the  Mo* 
LaiomedaQ.  learned,  and  a  lawyer  from  Spain  acciMed  hint  aa 
a  relapsed  convert  from  lalamiain.  The  king  boTrever  defend- 
ed hia  favourite  -on  the  ground  that  a  forced  religion  is  no 
religion  :  >  an^  such  vaa  the  reverence  in  which  be  was  held 
even  by  those  who  accounted  him  an  infidel,  thai  the  Mo* 
hammedans  fasted  and  bewailed  his  loss,  and  in  large  crowds 
accompanied  his  bier  for  two  dajs  on  its  progress  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  creed  which  Moses  fiar-MaimOn  drew  up  for  his  coni^ 
try  men,  purified  from  the  gross  and  burdensome  articles  of 
Rabbinism,  is  the  wofk  of  a  loftj  and  pious,  yet  calm  and 
rational  mind.  It  will  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us  as 
the  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  chapters  on  the  middle-ago 
literature  of  the  Sephardim.  The  writings  however  by  which 
he  has  principally  and  permanently  reformed  their  systems  of 
instruction  and  belief,  and  which  consequently  drew  upon  him 
the  severest  censure  and  indignattoa,  are  the  '  Moreh  Nebu-' 
chim, '  or  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,  and  the  '  lad-ha-hhazakah/ 
(he  Mighty  Hand,  «^  a  complete  Pandect  of>Judaic  civil  and 
common  law.  The  former  of  these  has'  alone  obtained  «■ 
European  reputation,     nits  doctrines,  •  says  Mr^  Finn,  "threw 

•  all  the  synagogues  into  consternation  and  division^  Such  aa 
« expurgation  of  Judaism  from  the    legends    of   •  the  Talmud, 

•  and. such  an  eflbrt  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  use  (he eom- 

•  mon   sense  of  general    mankind  in  connexion  with  revealed 

•  4rath,  oohvld  not  fail  to  arouse  the  bigotry  of  the  oM  school 
•of  the  Rabbinists.  •  At  Montpellier  it  was  burnt  in  the  marv^' 
ket-place;  all  who  should  read' it  were.  excomaMmicated^  asul 
an  immediate  anathema  was  levelled  at  its  author.  I|i  N|ur- 
bonne  however,  and  in  the  French  synagogues,  the  ^Moneh' 
found  zealous  supporters.  The  sentence  of  excommunicatioti 
was  retaliated,  an4  sJler  a  schism  of  many  years  the  authori- 
ty, of  Bar-Maimoii  w^s.generaUy  acknowledged  by  ,t)ie Sephar- 


nis  asw9«in«MUiii<i«r'»oiTu«AL.  fm 


•bfuttak^lS^r-dbimoniiB  Ipraclicattf 'felt/to. the  {HreBeiiC/'d«jiJ 
•  Another  such  stride  would  emancipate  the  p^9fim^'6f(fm^ikoi^ 
« pC  ^e  xAJ^binicf  1  shackles,,  b;  which  firee  investigatii^  ii  ipn- 
w^edmi.or  piiniihed.p.  '//•;; 

-  Chlir'Hmits  wtll  nbl  perniit  us  to  enter  upon  anothi^r  inters 
esting*;[»ortion  of  the  annals  of  the  SephaiH]im,-^(he  ettensiv^' 
U:aTels.,  of . the  J^KS  iip  the,  noddle; ages,  for  whicli  t)ieir  active 
oonneree.'andMliational  affinities  in  all  ^  places  of  thw  disper- 
flloir  afforded  them -unusual  facilities.  The  name  of  Banjaftiin 
ofTudela  U  howeyer  in  soihe  degree  European  ;  and.  his  ^itf^ 
nerarj, '  although,  ,in  ill  repute  foir  the  ignorance  or  carel^- . 
ness  (ff  the  author  whenever  he  writes  of  the  Gentiles^  is 
iiilgul^riy  ^ra^hic  ^hA'tult'on  all  poihb' relating  to'^the'num- 
Sen  J  coi/dition  alid  Customs  of  his  6wn  nation.  The'^'ltiue- 
rar/'  indeed,  as  k  whole,  is  not  more  fabulous  than'.tli^  nar- 
ratives of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Rubruqiiis,  or  eveti  "'Marco 
Polo.  .1(1 'It,  as  in  them,  many  -  objects  fiamiliar  to  the  ittodem 
traveller  ajre  related  with  the  infantine  wonder  of  inexperience, 
i|iic(.oidnji,4ife  purpjo^jydisguiseil  oi  symbolized  to  elude  tiu?. 
fase  ol  Ai  semirbarblunouft  lad.  bigoted  age.  Rabbi  Benjamin's 
greatest  defect  is  perhaps  his  national  vanity.  Ili^  flvrCher 
he  :iAv«n0et>ffdm  faouie  thetmore^  wondierful  are  his  rq>ovt^  of 
the  aumbert, '  die  wealth  .und  the  .dignity  of  ,ih»  Jews«  tind 
these  Jcopsiderations  have  induced  kia  Latin,  French-  atad  £n« 
glish  transbtors  to  believe  that  he  kkever  quitted  Sfla^b,  btAf 
compiled  all  the  travellers'  tales  hie  could  meet  with  concern- 
ing other  lands.  i'Bui, n'  as  Mr.  I%ftn  remark's,  "the  '^^lUne- 
«iiiry^  would  probably  have  met  with  a  kinder  reception. 
«even  to  a  piece  of  curiosfty,  had  not  the  reliition  df  i!he  ^taie  « 
•  and  glOfy  of  (he  Ptfud^  of  the  Captivity  at  Iftgdad  proy<>(ed  . 
«4ie  chureh  to  condenia  it;^  for  all  who  have  examined 'the 
book  are  wilKng  ^o  adMbwledge,  that  mliny  incidental  Ma- 
riana i^  ancient  iibannersy  n»di*g)imi)ieB  of -<^  liiay 
be  coUectM:firem  itj'tiiougli  lioi  Ibfmiiig  tiie  if thor's- chi«E 
isbject.                                         •  .    .         •.'..'  .••,•.•        ''.ill 

JUbbi  Benjnmifa  s  acooinlv  in^Mrv  Fmn's^agcs^of  thb  MMi 
6f  <ili»  CaplJnHty  is  iMdonffCar  tatactioii»  aiM  4hM  oolMJ 
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ttfS  «MHjra  MNrunr«    • 

meittlilj  rdftfd  to  the  Be^ktdHm*    ThA.MbMfigxI^ii 
hon^eTer  may '  itontiey  soai«  idka  «f  flie  woilk  attd^^cUtecMr* 
of  Ikei^  Itiiittrairy* » 

cTIm  nrighty  Rome,  t^htch  it  iht'  m«tropo1i§  6f  Ed6iii(tcs.  AixMa 
900  Jews  reside  in  this  city,  honoorable  men^  wIm  pay  trilnib  ^ 
no  pqw«c  whatever. ,  Several  arejin  tl^e  aervise  of  Poi^^jex^H^fr, 
who  is. a  very  great  prince^,  apd  chiet  of 'the  ^omilU^  rehgion. 
flere  are  tp  be  met  some  very  wise  men',  the  priDcipaf  or  whom 
lire,  the  '^mt  H.  Daniel  Ifnd  R.  Jebi^l  fh%  Pbi^^'s  ihiiilster,  rli^M*' 
some  youu^XDan^  wiU' ind  pifodem,  Ir^^ntin^  the  pdamriM^irfk* 
steward^  'oi(  nMMger  of  th?  pe)^*«  a|Iawa«  iJjfM^  if  lo>  ha-,  aeeii. 
wil^oiitrRome  the  jpalaee  of  Titus, .who  W:as  rejected  by  SOO.seoar^ 
tors, for  his  disobedieBce .  having  spent  (Kree  years  more  in 'the' 
aiegef  df  Jeirosaletn  than  iney  had  decreed  for  that  purpose. »  ' 

The  lost  jseatenoe ,  shows  that  Benjamin  w^s  w  reader  of 
Josephps  ;  and  the  account  be  gives  of  the  favour  which  hii^ 
Goiintryoien  enjoyed  with  the  Pop^  corresponds  witii  a  shrewd 
observation  of  Fuller's.:--  .,-, 

..^Thfy '(^He  ^ewa)  are  thkk  in  ihe  Pom!&dominiAD5|i>v)ifre  they 
are  kept  as  testimonies  of  the  truth  of.  Xw  Scriptures,^  ,an4  foyi  to 
CHristianilie,  htit  chiefly  in  pretense. to  convert  them',  jouthis  Ho-' 
Irhc^se  his  comterting  facaltte  worketh  the  stron^st  at  the^  gl^atest* 
disltnoej  foi*  \ht  Indians  h«  tairnetb  to  kia  ndigton, .  and  these  JuMii 
he  I»v^ter4f(t|l  to  hk  proQl.Ji 

•  Thfl)  «ynag6gaes.  at  Paris' be  oanndt  mficlentlgr  cobmhcM:-^ 

•  '>&err*re  sueh  diseijiles  of  wisdoAn  ie  ifrU  n^ivhtft  «)se  fo  to 
aseV  T#itk  tlifaiighout.lhis  werlA^  wIm!  give  tbemtdbel:  «p  to  ihsi 
^uijy  .<rf^,tbe^  l9w  |)alh  d^y  apd  nidil,  'iaejr  are  hoj^ul^l^  tos^raiK 
gers,  ana  behave  as  brethren  to  all  their  kindred  aad  people, • 

Germany,  do^  not  greatly  attract  him  :-— 

•Thia  e^uat/y  is  (uU  tit  bilUand  ml>uel«UiS,  in  Krbieh  kU  ithft 
4ewish  ^ongregaiief^  jdwell  .tow;>^s  th^.g^e^  river  JUi^e^*    . 

<  Ihfi  rabU'a  iMtioe  9i  JiBrosalem,  i^  cimoiMI  and  oha^M^teristio : 

.eHcre  is,  moreever^   thai  great  high  plaeA  eaUed  the  aepalehie 
oC  the  MAN)  whiol^  is  via^tfl  by  all  wb<^^4^e  l^und  ta.d» j^o.a 

fiassinf  on^r  Mr:  FmV'^uaMratm  of  .lh«.  Jflviah  uMt* 
jiMters.  ^'fhysMaM^  wte  ia  tkt  miildlei;agMibiMetlM>8pa«i 
nish  aniversities  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe;  IUmI 
SttiMed  Id  Ibair  ^IflrMro^msinccMrds  of  bulk  fiftotiM.aod 
Habrtrv  aMeMft^    v*    mati  -m^w-  rfeUwii  .ta  uifei  .^ottOcAk 


(. 
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a*d*/liMnMiillDire«hi9M-  iraf^  «p*fBNLllf/iiranr«Ueto  U|e  llnMu 

liMvinrie» /tatteidMisriCeUntfy. >ie0i«Uiflfced  i«/ thtf i pudmmiM 
Hiiiisten  sbedMlMr  liitkegaggMlifnuitf  «ci<ksiaalifill  >nUw;t| 
wdf  Ae  iScl^lniriim  #fero  MrivktaiAla  to  ibd  MitQrlla.lmikiila^t 
ofrttbnber  aadi'tfai*  the  vigoiirdkty  ftiiipikriad  to'.lbrtil^niVMi 
doUeifete  ticiiie.fr  rxk«..  p^flamtfoA  loCiSyiiiC  lijr!  the'  TmkB  ^iil 
Un.  liotflMii  piiiiM'in.lM>lfeditocrftii0aQited  indeed; AiKondf 
ffictei  Ificir  dittaal  4oiiniierot  i  while  at  k6nifi:  diey  west 
aUdHkAafOm  ceteictaooi  o£  di«  Cbrtiis^-t-Who  hai  made  aa 
little  adrawEp  tiK  tlui  ^itnaetjcf  fito-trada  !aa  tha'legulatoiv  of 
dhorsdva  4a^,«4fb]r  ibe  iAWMwg  eMimatfl  pmileBeiiif  .On 
Maria,  •  mAfptrhip9i]Sty iihe. gaKeral  fiMgreip  #iid  )|MlMra  tf 
fikrirti«h><'<cmHzatlaii.;!  .Nalrm*aMlesH'  ilni  <8eyJMurf|if»^  aaj^ai 
fitali  pwiUf«Sv..aa4)iN>iila'  pMiliaf;  M  HieinyViOT  v.^^t  tfiaair 
alMi  of-'Ahnatt^  lUa  4UrteMj  wN  nagulaMftUd  tfiii  rafbicf 
i*dyi<ga«iii  MaiQ;ri*aifNife  4e^HmineA  ^hj  ithmtti  ..iUhavgft 
again  thrown  upon  the  resource  q$ ^m^p^ef^i^tiiiUnga,  uliir^  waa 
lais  iiiiAoiioarjiblf^  in.  Spafu  than  ^where^^^.^nd  inter<)it  was 
^sMand  baaovarablb  by:faw« .  They  w€it  gaaeral  battkarii 
Jnit  Mr.  '^inn  is  .mistaken  itt  his  supposiiiott  that  they  im^enud 
)>ills  of  exchange :  th^'  had  long  before  been  employed  bj  . 
the  Carthaginians,  and  transmitted  by.tbem  to  the  Greek  bro- 
kers,of  the  empire.  The  evidence  of  the.  Sephardim  was  re- 
ceiyed  in  court^  of  law  :  Chey  were  themselves  exempt  from 
^iuprisonirtieitt'  fo^^bt,  and  heM  considetafaU  bnded  propeirty; 
V-dt  one  time,  it  is  said',  to  the  amount  of  a  third  of  the  Pe^ 
jitmi^  \  and  in  the  priqoipa)  cities  ihey  exercised  their  oma 
aodioalwe',  both  in  civil  and  criaiinal  causes.  ^r 

^  sent,  -ill  these  tentbries,  and  especially  in  the  latter.,  ^ia 
fcegan  to  develbpe  those  j^ecilUar  social  features.!,'  which  were 
Ottt^red  under  tli^.  AuMrian  dynasty,  a«d  have  left,  in  tbfe 
piiooi|deiioC  rigidly. eMbiaive  ij^gotry^a*  iodeliUe  impivas  on 
hmt^  ittMottuI  eharaotea.  TfaiM  raligiona,  wboae  mutaal  bea^ 
tlHtJ^  %as  cheriab^d  rather  (hah  repressed  by  their  casual  af- 
j^mtiea*  aif roggled  through  many  centuries  within  her  bosem ;  ' 
JUd  ftha  vmima*  alemnta  9f  b^r  po|Hrialk)n,T*<^4b0.4ei)^' wd 


.  w .^  mill  mwiMflm— iwm  h  n    !/•  i 

Bttleiy '  prof^  !dbd'  pMivcI'dqiliirdiiin  -^^tgti^^ik^naiknAf.^k^ 
hei  felilficAn^  coiileils:  '  As  the  ChrMlJMf4i^fdoiii0i#r^ 
aJuorbed;  tM  *  MboU A'  '^^Mifmceij^  (the  Hoori  dientdvat  i^tmiMed 
mQoh'oC.  Mieir  etttlnr  fanaticisai  ;:*aiid  thfe  M^wnj  who,«'*flah4 
]0ol8'l6':boCh,  Blight' tespeciStvly  tetray  their. ifanmbdiateMteiv 
taere  by  hoth  ^  t^gwrded  with  increasiiig  jeahiuby  and  aUnii. 
Khe  Cnisbdes;  familiaridng^  the  fiiife|ieai»<triind  %ilh  Ibe-iidei 
Ijf  mihtaiy  apostlealip'  against  iri^^fifb^^ilhoogfa  dimeledt  pal4 
marilj  agJiinst  Islamisni;  oonld  not  fail  to  re4act  vrfbvtotriMj 
on  ludaisni ;  and  hoth  thd  Ashkenarioi'  and  Sepiardhn  ftlt>llit 
presentee  of  the  « red-eiross  *■  harmless  without  tiie  powe^  of  tae^ 
laliating^;  Hber  Iheii^  Eastern  hveChren^  th^  ^i^iia  they  endnradi 
The  terrible  ety  -of  tikf),  >  the  signal  fbre^lhe^aipAMre  ef4ba 
leif si  *^  stfppiWMMt  tb  be  I  an^  abbrev4alSon .  < i»lt  (#  flKerosol^nhd  t  ^ 
fierditav: — waft^tajsed  iii  the  Spanish  oJtleB^as.^'iinrllaff  on' thf 
lianfea  of  flbe  RhtM.  In  Pebfuiiry'>lilM  l*ji  Cnndck^'  of' Ac 
'West,  An  iAimtese  liofirt v'^i^^Bte  encaittpodrin'fabe  wjal'/pUi 
CD' the  banks'^  the'Ta'gu^.    '    ''*-  '  '»^'-  »■  •  ■     iJ''^'--*':  "ir.-.r 

<  ^Cofieeiving'tHiit  d^e"  first-fnias^'o^  4Ueif^  v«!otir'WUtfld<'lb<(in  set- 
oqfyuble' oieritig  (o  heaten,  if  wagedtipoti  iHdiaasrtiMd  laivs,'tbef 
SrQaeie4<^  iiMMt  risVg^MMly  ^  ^Iv^vd^f,  (h^|,:?ar«.  pf  i.^i^&lfls.-  Th^ 
"was  no  massacre,  for  tbe  nobles  of  Ga^^le  arined  themselves  to  clefS^n^ 
the  synagogues;  but  the  terror  inspired  in  ,lhe  victims  was  so  great, 
as  to  cause  the  emigra'Uon  of  imm'etf^e  numbers. »  "  '•  '  -'•'''  '-^  "»i» 

In  tl^e  former  half  of  the  fourteenth  centqrj,  says  Mr.,  Finn, 

•^  rabble  crusfulcirBi  preached  among .^he  s)^e{)^e^f(f  in  ^i,?9?^,f^ 
Finance,  by  one  Roar,  likewise  a  shepherdv>vho  g^ye  out.tliat  he.  nacL 
received  revelations  from  a  dovej  which  changed  *itJelf  into  a  beacT- 
ViAl]  Virgin,  charging'  him  to  extirpate  the  ?Dfidels,<a^(l/»fbi<  k  Mctf^ 
wrote  the  terms  of  hi*  coniniisaHi«#  or,fa»!9ame.sa«i;ia'he  •£itl0>ilf 'ii 
/^rp^upoQ.  liis  arm.  ThoueaocU  tUncked.  t«i  thfH<>^^r^^i^R^!<V^ 
proposed  to.  marph.  immediately  on  Granada^,  ,QpQ  liowever,.  ,n>orp 
prudent  thap  the'rest,  represented  the  difliculty  of  overcoming 'imi- 
thiined  and  well-armed  warriors ,  or  wallctt'loWnfs  ,''wiffi  ih  tmBtStf- 
ttipUired  maltttitde  in  #tot  df*  a«itis';  'Mjd'»#9s  of  opiDiOn-ithi^'CMinh 
iMlio^  would  «t  firrt  bo  ^$iillleieiH)9(ioi>eye4nby  9(mvM\9%-^^\  J^i^^ 
Qis  advice  was.adQptedi.ai^d  after,  a  n?;fS6(i^cfe;.of  t2Q  synagggu^ff^ 
Languedoc,  despite  tbe  royal  proclamation,  tlie  arming  of  the  barony, 
and  the  pope's'  excommunication  »  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  itilo 
lAl^a^/but'VererepnTsed  By   t*c  king'f««?ilt»  ttfW»Wr««w>>«lte 


nii^  nws  mil  m^mi4a»^  wcmv%kL,  Ml 

jHii*«ft  M«N«rf«l>  t)ir#ft  tog«e«(:iUstiiiit,  were  driyw  l^k  hj  Ihftfwti 
(httnMlyos«t  '    <  .     ,-,  •  u   ,  •'!    '{ 

The  teittt>of«l  ^oirert"  on  bolU,  these  .occasidns'  inaintalkl^ 
the  laws,  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  public  peace.  But 
«rilih*4he)|MPOgni^|of>Calh«liciaiii.rin  ihBj^emnmtim^  IU#  spiri- 
tiiali  pdweniarfieited.  tUr  jirivilege  >of'  eotdniug  orthadbxfl 
and  the  edicts  and  temper  of  the  Toledan  Cooiiiili  ffsiiived^ 
9igptrj  was  so.cpngenijii), j^.tbeiSpanisI^  chs^^p^er,  that  Lope 
de  Vega  eipivssed  thei  geaeral  feeling  w,hen  he  gave  bis  poeli* 
cal  applaase  -to  the  enaetmenis  of  the  Gothic  synods': 

nVedaado  el  concilio  Toledano  .  , 

Tomar  el  cciro  al  Re  sin  que  primero 
impiase  el  verdadero  ' 

m    •  •  lit'*  :i 

Trigo  con  propria  mano, 
,.Ui  Santa  l^jr^ en  ;|,  corow  iiiiprii,^.-|.    ,^.  ,   ^,;.  ^   .,^j, 

A,!^  .wf^grtuq^imy  fw  |thft  Jftfe^,.  njhe,  icuQci^nce^  X^  fi^j 
p,m}lik  the;ES[^b|le  ^  copumaiid  w^a^  set  imtir^liy  lti4t«^i)9eTSirr 
ft  Wj  flg^iil^  then^,!.»  At  tl^e  :begiiipiiig.f^.  f^\ke  i^f^^^lii  <^ 
4|u?y)  the,,]aebrew.^plaiay  in  T'pledo  ^Pffe)Wa9,.t^»00q,:str«^ 
ll#d  theic  ,w^tH  and  iQt^lliigw^e  w^re  ia  pr^portipfi  tj^.ll^e 
pr^t^cttqa  ti^j  had  lopg:  enjoyed «  Bo^ericV ,  t|ie  ai^^MM^p 
of  the: city,  wisa t^nainent  forij^is  popvlarlty  pp  a  iWAC^ravd 
isff  his.  inlBigdes  as:a  statesman.'  An  indefaligaUe.  jagitatat 
Ibr  t|ie:  Gfvsadeaiilli^  freq«ililt  hMiliguesr'weltf  /So-ifloimjrtMiw^ 
4i5rea)agaioM.|U!ie  'MoQjrtfjand;  the  M^s,  itillti.'pn  r^e  o<)9Mpi|> 
Amdiiig  )ii«[)llqek»  he  roshediint^rthe  syaaKOK«^<>r<HitM}iMw 
4so>igtegatiQ«s,.and.ipi>i«ua4  tfceiiiitojithfir.ho^  far  fkivd^it- 
fiiiic»Ttl«Tti«ne  e<  8il»eAHlt,  !iiid«fd|jp«psr;au(li^it!)r,  ^iPd  4lip 
fMeMloaeptialeiililwid  discountepMU^^  ^Mi|>9)^<W2ri)»fmtimn; 
bnifbfiitides  thelieepiofiai^iiaied  rbyi'bishops  aniiA^nrtc^.p^^ 
lagt)  and  «iupder  recusants;  civil  resloctions  aiujl,.pj9paUi^.^eF^ 
i^A  mulUpli^  TJhie  laws  alfeptiiig,:  the.  ^ai^iiag^^  vPt^A^tyi, 
^nd ,pm)nliar  Aiistomsof  &b»  9wM4¥A  "^efti.gfradiMAlji  J^^i^^i 
aod-the  fSiele.P|ini4asi^  oC-'Atonco  i^ij,  ip^md,  beU^fMP ftjild^ 
yMr4  1300  and  i380,.  »dd^d.  vew.i^ireiwstancm  pf  4^gFi^ 
)taoii. .  By  iba;  eleventh  law  of  4ha  .sixtb  "iPfriidav^.  \l^.m9lf 


«#fitry  Jewish  tiilMi>  acMt*  wAohiir  Ahull  i^eiirteiiW^oerUiki'iBMMt  «(  ilfi 
people;  and  for  every  appearance  in  public  without  it,  tk*  oltodtt 
sb«ll  receive  one  bandre4 •  lashes, «  i  ',   ■ 

!  I»^  lh«  .■Mdla  agcB  Cnisadeii:  ;aMd  HempUn  ,mtfe  knUni 
by  thdr  oolontd  ttt>8ia8 «  ikf  tiieioMikt  aodniiiis  feg^  thoir 
pecnUai  kaUto  9  -  .    '<  ...-  r 

'  .«Stili, »  Mr:  Finn  adds,  ato  affit  'a  "t/uA  upon  any  Hvss  6f '  iMto 
«lrM»(;-  4^aMi^»wa»  iosekposfe  ititid  tAoeruin  dettraeciqa  in  a  tfoun* 
try  like  Spfeiiiit  where jllie  prnctioe  (»f.  .pi!>iTat«  revimge  Jia^ali^yf  bieq 
common,  where  the  proclamatLous  of  kings  are  obeye4  but  at  a  short 
distance  from  their  own  immedMte  superintendence,  and  where  po- 
pular outrages  have  rarely  been  checked  by  the  national  govern- 
roent. » 

In  1335  the  Coundl  ^  SalarmahcA  coniSrmed  and  extended 
the  principle  of  the  'Badge, »  by  ordaining  that  «heDeefor- 
i  ¥kti  'Vkk  iftWB  i>f  ^ery  town  l>e  ent^olsed  vrifhi'n  kn  ap^cDnt- 
•  M' quarter  called  (ke  Jewry.))  At  tM'saime  time  it,  perha^rt 
pr6vM(entiaH^,  drrected  that  Jews  Aoald  be  inhibUed'fi^ 
pMretiring  aviiong  Christians  as  physfteians ,  irsine^!  tbM 
«ificfc^nes4  Ura^  s#eh,  that  tmder  the  pH»te^  ir^  iTui^gel^  iiM 
H  nedfdne,  they  critftfly  insihtiated  themseWes,  ^and  did  injnrf 
vf^  faifhfnl  people. »  Fenal  edicts^  and  tnmnNttary  violenoe, 
liowett^r,  #era  not  the  only,  nesodrete  of  the  elergy  ia  thsif 
^Mieatie  "Wkr  with  the  infidMs^.  Th«  p4p«t*Ge '  >#«ri  kept  ik 
d  fentoent  '1)7'  the  nntiring  propagatioii  of'MsMiood  telM 
^rtineiit  of  th^  Jewish  eharaeter.  The^  sephiirdltii,'<t'  1Mb 
mktihAf  bj  their  fngentiity  ifl  mechMfk;*!  tmdesf  ^«re  raMrfng 
tli^  irtfe  ohunsh  ^f  their  livelihood,  Mid%y  Ibehr'nbiiikiirani 
^dnstimtitioR^f  feed  enhanced  its  p^icef >t<ii^  the  iiljhty  of4M»^ 
ibm^:  M6nsfrou9  fictfons  bf  tlUhoN«al  maltee' and  cruelty  were 
i;{retiMed  ttkotiif  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  moire  Aeie 
legends  were' preaehied  and  believed,  Ae  i»9re  dei^  h^MW 
41^  raflcdof  of  both  nart^tot  atid  hearer/  A^hng>e  Mttttotrei** 
Ml  hdOl ,  enHtfed  the  '  Portress  of  <b«  ^P^ifli >«  in '  the'^f- 
leemk  century,  tteenM  "i^ith  liarrcittons ,  %hi^h  ^  lihe  sfanfiai- 
iftoriei^  ptotmgaled  in  notffaerAr  afn^  «Mr^t  Europe  against 
.the  Ashkenaiim,  were  calculated  to  excite  horror i^a^d'^Aread 
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df»4lM  Je*i:.  ..TlM'^i^ribrefpe'i  Tile '  i»  Gkmamr^  >^  balfaMb 
of  '^  tl«^'Of  I&liMbhi'^  lAiid  the  ^'JeirVBoiehter/  ihegfondd- 
wbrk  of^MarfoWie's  «)ew  of  Malta/'  aiia  Shai^peare's  'M^r- 
cbant  of  Venbe/  find -their  counterparts  in  the  ^  Fortress  ojf 
tbei  Faith.  'For  a^few  yean  befora  and  after  IMO  a.d.  a  pea* 
tilenee  raged  threnighotil  Binrope,  so  fearful  in  its  phttiiomeiia 
and  effects  a^' tb  bb  commonly  denominated « the  black  death.  • 
During  the  general  pfinie  a  notion  j^  TfpidXj  propagated, 
Ijbot  tha  mprtalitj  iwas  j^aus^d  by  the  Wa  ipoisoaiiig  the  apriqgi 
abd  fountaioa*  Some  averted  thai  thej'had  ieAdU  the  Jawtf 
Ijly  mooritlght  rnutlering  incantations,  and  casting  deleterious 
dirujgs,  in(0|  I  the  rivers  and  runnjng  /streams.  Thousands  o{ 
live^.  :^er^.,aa^i[ifif:ed  to  this  rumour  i||  Catalonia  .alone..  Tlie 
ooatonkaiy  proCanatiaii  of  the  eucharistical  elentents  by '  lbs 
ifents,  their  sanguinary  passorers  celebrated,  with  the  blood  of 

Christian  children,  their  mockery  of  the  most  awful  e'veut  6t 

.       ■  •  •'  ,'•■.. 

Ctvistian  l^istory,  ar§  fables  tc^  wqII^  knowp  to  require  noMp^n 
and  wefe  a  repetition  of.  the  caliimiiies  IrUh  whichy  centuriiaa 
earKer,  the  various  sects  of  Christendom  had  assailed  one 
aaother,  and  which  were  originally  invented  by  the  pagaa 
bi^arcby  and . p^^puJace.,  We  sl^ll  paai  oyer  this.^l^p^r  qf 
Hv. .  Finn's  ¥oliMnev  hecaiise  such  aocusatiooa  m^ge  im4.  papvH 
liar  to  the  Spanish  church.  Th^  Ashkenaxtmautferediequally 
wiUi'.tbra  .^S^^sdiiti  feoaii  Iho  itifb«ed  lAiagiMtipQs  of  ibe 
nmllilnde  and  the  tfAliwt  malenrolenaQ  o£:4h0  ecJcl^iMaftiMl.oiK 
ders.  The  following  anecdotes  are  however  suffieientty  QttritHiA 
to  exAtacit,  sind^iJlbeur  tend  la  sbdw  that  Uie  f^vonMii^nl.lvaa 
sMielimei  nniAfeoted  by  the  phrenty  Uial  posaaaaad  ili.siibjfiiptit 
iAMflhuach  Md  slale^  • :':  jj 

#Id  tlM^Mgn  of  ona  of  the  Alensaa^tbe  qrawdsks^mbM  wltbcia 
cta^pUivM:  t«»  tba  htngV  that  4hay.  hwl  liatiKv.erfd  a.dasd  Chrkiia* 
ift  f  Javf'g  house,  wl^  bad  dpublloM  kijl^d  him  for  ihe  fakftpUif, 
blood  to  drink.  But  at  lebgln  the  king  got  them  tp  acknowledge 
that  they  hadf 'jilaced  the  corpse  tAere  in  oVdef  to  i^{se  an  insar*- 
i^^tien  l^ich  ttie^  tak»  veogeaneettltr '^iM  MXh  •t^QHtti^i*     ''>> 

nJii'lhe  tiilfe  .01  i^rfciag  Alonw.>1l»  Gkreat^  iyme  m^auStpaalMk 


magisiraies  sent  lo  examine  ineprace,  mn  locraa  no  unnsnan  tnerer 
tbe^MlMftM'MMiidUie  peapleWMfi|^' soldi  MIeitahli  Ultm^ 


tikiutfj.dAi|ii^iinaft  iBiidfl.to  Ui«  k'iHg'9  iM'baaMiAD6d4lMUecbs«d 

\^'aft  of  opinion  that  the. accusers  wer^  morally  guilty,  of  tlie  mur- 
der, if  ihcre  were  any,  for'not  having  gone  ijninedialely  to 'the  res- 
cue. The  ttexl  day  they  returned  ^ilh  Wrtnesses  to  swear  td  the 
aHegaiioMs}  ao  cHe  king  resolvod  to  in viMtigate  it  lkoit>ughl]r.  The* 
Jf9i«:8i  n^foe  and  reiidenoe  were  writi^  dowa.  Tb«.€!hi^i»tiaii'a  minii} 
was  ffivei^  aa  Pedro  Guzman^  and  his.  Xeatures  .were: described;  the. 
Wife  ol  the  deceased  was  Deatricej  a  servant  (o  a  certain  bishop^ 
When^  seiit  'tor  ^he  diipos^^  ih^t  her'  b^shSind  >was^  from  home ,  hav- 
ktg'igGlne  Co  mkW 'Sorna  '^fjqtfiries  of  a-  JttW:^'-  ^Tbef  o(h«r(|  d^lared' 
tbilUbci^ilnd  conversed  with  Utt ;  bui^thfi.  JefweomiBghonM,  took 
^im  .into  an  inper  roo^  ai^d  they  presently  heard. his  streams  for 
help;  thai  (hey  leaped  in  at  the  window,  hut  found  not  their  friend 
m  the  house,  only  the 'floor  was  wet  with  blood.  Then  it' \vas 
thought  proper  to  apply  the  -forture.  The  accused ,  after  eridur iiig- 
cttet  «lffei*tDg,. confessed  that  he  had  killed. llie  mati^'  and  tkroMrm 
qimi.iotp;  the, river,  H^.-was  s^iUeoced  to  be  burnt  alive;  but  just 
as  the  warrant  was  being  read  over,  the  aforesaid  bishop  chanced 
to  enter,  and  he  enquired  into  the  business.  But  so  far  from  Guzmaa 
having  been*  kifled  on  the  -  Grst  day  -of  Passover,  he  had  seen  htm 
«live>ye»to.cdaiy-in  a  huburlMD  Tillage.  A  party  was  aentto  1>rinff 
h^in  farM^rd).  including  One  :J0W,  lest  the  others  of  the  party  should 
induce  (^i^apan  to  abscond ;  and  the  man  was  produced  alive.  The 
king  Aras  surprised  that  (he  Jew  should  have  criminated  himself, 
gb  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the  latter  declared  that 
h«  hdd  done  so  tkatan><}nd  might  be  dMdato  the loiftar^S)  bj  whieb 
kdlNva^  .treated  w<H*stt  tha4^  a.  m«rderer.i>  ..         '  - 


'Does  fiot  thi»  ^story,  'OMpled  i^idi  Ike  lale<<lrightfai  «c«iiet 
at  DaoiMeMj  lead  <»ne  tO"  ekciaimi  Verity  ihefe  is  nMlmg* 
Mfw>  ifinder  tbe  iaun !    ' 

/  'Th#  ratBaink^g  pages  of  Mr.  Fi*ii^s*irork  %itt  probably-  ap«> 
paar  to  o«r' Traders,  shbulid  we  hare  induced  them  to  pemse 
it,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  voluilie.  •  They  «oBtaia> 
the-  htstory  o{  .the  JSaphafdim  ia  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  when  the  CalboKcs,  flushed  with  repeated  triimpha 
dyer  the  Moors,  and  aided  bj  the  Inquisition'^  suipm^duiii  the 
oppressions  of  c6nt(|ries  by  the  expulsiph  of  tbe.  lews  from 
the  Peniasula.  But  this  pmod  is  fully,  and  abljr  treated tiai 
other  .'Works  of  general  aee^sa,  and  espfedialfy  in  Mt;  PtfesoM'a 
eiLcellent  history  of  tJ^die  m^ereigrii.  Out  object  in  the  fore- 
gqihg.  pages  has  been  rather  to  coUept  apd  iUuslrafe  the  less, 
knowa  pottion*  oftJthe  aaii^,.4)f  (be  Sephfgrdima»im4iwlnic* 
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t?Ti^  ftlid  fM  unim^resting  diet^arftfienl  6r  ifiedioft^ftl  MsfotiT.  It 
Would  be  superfluous  to  insist  up(^  thepi<*tui'e  of  iiitalerttnce 
it  presents,  or  upon  the  lesson  to  b&  derivisd  frotti  it ;  and  we 
may  take  4eaTe  of  Mr.  Finn  with  the  remark ,  that  to  lier 
tuiFo  eompletory  acts  of  bigotry — the  expulsioti  of  the  Sephar- 
dim  ,  and  subsequently  of  the  Hoors  —  Spain  is  in  no  smalt 
degree  indebted  for  the  present  decay  of  her  inland  trade,  h^r 
indtutrial  population ,  and  for  her  general  ihferiority  to  -  tii^ 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  arts  and  enterprise  that  supply  thcf 
sinews  of  war  and  the  blessings  Of  peace. 

'  (bBITISH   and   lfOriSI«N   RBVIkW.)       ': 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

The  Tunnel  has  now  completely  reached  across  the  riyer-^ 
a  distance  of  1209  feet — and  the  projector  and  engineer  had 
the  gratification,  a  short  time  since^  of  being  the  first  who 
waited  from  bank  to  bank,  to  the  shaft  on  the  London  side. 
Those  ahafls  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  are  intended 
for  foot  passtogers,  are  realty  grand  things.  They  are  a  suc- 
cession of  staircases  going  round  a  vast  circular  excavation  , 
between  seventy  and  eighty  iteet  deep,  and  when  they  shall 
be  all  lighted  with  gas,  will  be  among  the  most  ettraordinary- 
parts  of  the  whole  structure.  Even  now  they  strongly  realize 
the  poetic  conception  of  the  descent  into  the  caverns  of  *  the 
Egyptian  mysteries  ;  and  the  view  of  the  interior,  nearly  ai 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  lighted  with  a  long  sucdssion  of 
melancholy  flames,  would  probably  have  suggested  to  a  Greek 
the  image  of  an  entrance  into  Tartarus.  But,  in  our  day, 
the  sublime  is  well  exchanged  for  the  practical,  and  this  vast 
and  formidable-leoking  cavern  will  be  stripped  of  its  poetic 
associations  by  the  passage  of  carters  and  waggons,  bales  of 
goods  and  herds  of  bullocks.  Still  it  will  be  almost  impo»- 
rible  to  direst  ourselves  of  the  recollections  really  attaching  1I> 
this  work.     We  have  before  us  altogether  a  new  attempt  to 
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conquer  natare  —  a  great  experimeni  to  make  rivers  passable 
without  boat  or  bridge  —  a  new  and  capable  contrivance  for 
expediting  the  intercourse  of  mankind.     The  stone  bridge,  as 
well  as  Uiat  of  boats,  is  always  liable  to  accidents,  and  almost 
certain  to  be  bro](en  up  in  every  instance  of  a  flood*    Besides 
this,  the  fixed  bridge  blocks  up  the  navigation  of  the  river  for 
all  vessels  beyond  the  size  of  a  barge  or  a  small  steam-boat. 
The  expense  of  the  stone  bridge  also  is  enormous.     Waterloo 
Bridge  cost  upwards  of  a  million-^London  Bridge  about  as  mucti 
more — Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  which  were  boiit 
at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in  cheaper  times,  so  constantly  demand 
repairs  that  they  probably  have  cost  more  than  either  of  the 
modern  ones  ;  but  the  Tunnel  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
passage  from  side  to  side   of   the    Thames ,  where    from  the 
breadth  of  the  river  a  stone  bridge  would  have  probably  cost 
nearer  two  millions  than  one,  and  where  no  bridge  could  be 
thrown  across  without  locking  up  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Thames,  that  portion  which  may  be  called  the  great  wet 
dock  of  London.     Yet  the   expense    of   the   whole   has  not 
amounted  to  more  than  L.bOO,000  ;  and  even  this  is  to  be  re- 
membered as  an  expense  greatly^  increased  by  the  utter  novelty 
of  the  experiment,  by  dilficuUies  unforeseen  in  the  commence- 
ment, by  several  irruptions  of  the  river,  by  the  deamess  of 
workmen's  wages,  arising  from  the  peculiar  peril  and  singular, 
nature  of   the  labour   connected  with  an  undertaking  carried 
on  at  all  hours,  and  wholly  by  artificial  light.     All  this,  too, 
in  constant  hazard  of  an  influx  of  the  river,  and  the  varioijis 
difficulties  belonging  to  working  in  a  mine.     The  weight  of  a 
body  of  water  above,  acting  alike  during  summer  and  winter, 
which  at  any  moment  might  break  in,  and  against  whose  in* 
cursions  it  was  as  necessary  to  fortify  the  outside  of  the  tunnel 
as  the  interior,  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of,  the  under-, 
taking. 

The  oLiginal  object  of  the  tunnel  was,  to  conyey.  cattle t 
passMigers,  and  general  traffic  from  the  rich  counties  on  the 
Kent  side  to  that  great  merc^mtile  regjon  of  the  metropolis — 
the  London  and  East  and  West  India  Docks.  How  £fir  this 
will  be  now  effected,  is  a  question  which  remains  to  be  decided 
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by  experience.  There  can  be  no  doabt  (bat  if  the  traffic  be 
iiat  impeded  by  the  fear  of  passing  under  the  river,  it  niust 
be  immense.  The  convenience  of  escaping  the  long  circuit 
lip  to  London  Bridge,  which,  from  the  various  obstructions  in 
(he  streets,  and  the  general  difficulty  of  passing  through  the 
most  crowded  portion  of  the  city,  must  now  occupy  many 
hours,  would  obviously  direct  the  whole  current  of  the  traffic 
into  the  Tunnel.  Hitherto,  no  expedieiil  has  been  adopted  to 
shorten  the  passage  of  the  traffic  ;  and  the  contrivance  b]r 
which  1200  clear  feet  are  substituted  for  at  least  three  miles 
of  the  most  eiloumbered  thoroughfares  imaginable,  must  be 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  palpable  advantage.  Still  there  may 
be  diflSeufties  in  thei  way  which  practice  only  can  exhibit.--^ 
But'  any  fear  •  of  the  straeture  itself  we  should  regard  as  al- 
together visionary.  The  building  of  the  Tunuet  seema  as  solid 
as  a  rocki  Diiting 'the  whole  period  from  its  commencement, 
we  have  not  beard  a  single  instance  of  its  giving  ^ray,  vast 
as  the  pressure  was  from  above,  and  trying  as  were  the  damps, 
the  ground  springs,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  building  un* 
der  water.  At  this  moment  the  roof^is  obviously  as  free  from 
damp  as  the  roof  of  St.  Kaul's !  —  and  unless  an  earthquake 
should  burst  it,  the  whole  fabric  seems  much  more  likely  to  ^ 
last  than  were  it  exposed  to  the  diversities  of  temperature, 
the  heats  and  frost,  above  ground.  The  especial  advantage  of 
the  system  of  the  Tunnel  is,  that  it  can  be  adopted  in  any 
part  of  the  course  of  a  river,  and  even  in  its  widest  part, 
ffor  few  European  rivers  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  Tli^mes 
at  Aotherbithe,  unless  they  where  spread  into  marshes  or  lakes,} 
and  yet  offer  no  impediment  to  the« navigation. 

But  we  regard  it  as  having  a  still  higher  character  ;  we 
consider  it  as  a  noble  and  essential  adjunct  to  the  railway  sys* 
tem,  and  to  have  come  exactly  at  the  proper  period  for  com- 
pleting a  system  which  is  now  spreading  over  Europe,  which 
is  obviously  meant  as  a  great  instrument  of  civilization,  and 
which  without  it  must  suffer  a  full  stop  at  the  banks  of  every 
great  river.  For  we  cannot  look  to  any  resource  in  the  clumsy 
and  always  insecure  contrivance  of  a  bridge  of  boats  or  ma- 
sonry, incurring  great  loss  of  time,  requiring^ change  of  en- 
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The  parties  to  whose  use  this  carriage  seems  most  adapted, 
are  yoiing  people  and  invalids.  The  exercise  of  propelling  it 
is  of  a  nature  to  call  Into  operation  all  the  coltimnal  muscles 
in  a  most  effectual  manner ,  and  thereby  to  give  great  tone 
and  vigour  to  the  muscular  system.  Invialid  ladies  and 
gentlemen  may  haVe  it  worked  by  servants,  Whilst  they  them- 
selves are  simply  occupied  in  guiding  it.  Tlie  propulsion  'of 
the. carriage  may  be  aided  by  the  effect  of  the  wind  acting 
im  a  revolving  unl^hrella,  kite,  or  sail.  With  little  fatigue,  ft 
will  certainly  convey  two  or  three  individuals',  on  a*  good 
hard  surface,  at  the  average  rat^'  of  about  8  miles  an  hour. 
By  60  revolutions  per  minute,- a  rate  of  speed  will  be  attain- 
ed of  upwards  of  10  miles  per  hour.  A  pony  may  M  ap- 
plied'when  it  is  considered  de^irabte  not  lo  use*  the  machi- 
Her?.'  '      '    •  •  •      •     -"  ^ 

•1  FLOATING  MiuimlPA<:TioRT.-^Amongst^lh^'j5(ring^  to   be 

seen  navigating' the  Ohio.,  is  a  floieiiiil^'  « Glass  works.  >»  «A 
krge  boat, »'  isays  M.  Le  Cras,  «is  fitted  Up  with  a  furnace, 
tempcfring  oven,  and  the  usual  apparatus  proper  for  «uoh  an 
eMabltsfament.  It  is  on  full  blast  every  night,  melting  glass 
ware  which  is  retailed  all  along  shore,  as  the  *  Works'  float 
down  the  stream. » 
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,  Hpnry  Barclay,  of  BedforJ-row,  for  a  convposilion  or  composi- 
tions applicable  as  tools  or  inslrumcnis  for  cuUing,  grinding,  or 
polishing  glass,  porcelain,  stones,  meUb,  tfnd  olber  hard  ^bslancesr 
April  30;  foar  jnonths  to  specify. 

John  Robinson,  of  Watncy -street,  Cgminercial  road  East,  engineer, 
for  improvemenls  in  windlasses  atid  capstans.    May  3;    six  monlhs, 

John  Raillon,of  Blackburn,  machine-maker,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  weaving.  May  3;  ^x  months.  •- 

Godfrey  Welzlar,  of  Myddleton-squnre,  Glerkenwell,  for  improven 
DMnti  in  rendering  fabrics  waterproof.  (Being  a  communication }. 
May  7;  six  months. 

Joseph  Warren,  of  Ileybridge,  Essex,  agricullural  implement  ma- 
ker, for  certain  improvements  in  plonghs.  May  9;  six  months. 
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left  New-York,  U  -  iifa^  runioured  th^t  thfi  several  ioam:ai4C6 
companies  of  that  cHyhad  4?terinine4  ^o-  h^ve  fines  put  out 
thereafter  bj  *  stQs^m.r— T^cey  urere  having  huilt  a  powerful 
steam  fire-engiBe,  to  cost  6^000  D.  It  was  building  on  9( 
pjan  of  Ericsson's,  the  inventor  of  the  transversal  screw-paddle 
for  steam-ships.  The  engine  was  to  weigh  a  little  more  thiiyi 
two  tons,  to  have  the  .power  of  120  men,  nnd  to  throw  up^ 
ypards  of  80,0P9  po\ind9.of  water  per  mioate,  to  th^  heigjht 
cf  above  100  fj^cjf.  Jts.  power,  and  the  quantity  of  water  .tp 
be  greatly  incr/eased  over  t}iat  which  I  have  stated.  It.  was  ta 
be*  called  « Exterminator..  >-  Able  oigineers  arp'of  opipi^ 
that  it  will  perfprp  the  wofskof  at  least  8\%  of  pur  rMt  ep.^ 
gines,  and  it  will.baiire  thesitd^Faptfig^iof  ^  jpowor^  jH|at:H$tl| 
never  be  worn  out  by  fatigue.     The  bore  to  which  the.^^fm 

w|ll  he  attached  MjS^f/i  ip<4>^s_an4  lfep€||Br«*a«^wf  in  i?ir- 
Gumferejice,  and  tike  nM)i|lh  of  the  pipe  will  i^e  ii)\|Gh  ,le^4:gi-. 
ying  9  great  ifnpetus : to  the  volume  of  water. ^  and^UuToi^ng 
it  to  a  grQalep  distance  thqia  our  best  engines.  It  .is  so,  C|Oih 
structed,  ihM>  ^oald  it  be  necessary,  three  or  four  stream^ 
c«\n  pl9yffr/ym  the.  engine  at  the  sam^  time;  The  eqgi^e  will 
be  stationed  in  the  fifth  district,  probably  ^t  or  ]^r  fi^rUng 
Slip.  It  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  strong  horses ,  and  at- 
tended by  a  driver,  an  engineer,  and  a  fireman. — Le  Cras's 
United  States  and  the  Canadas^ 

k    PASSENGER-PBOPXLLBD   tOCOMOTlYB — ^.BBXAEKAB^^B     PBBFOBMANCB. 

— On  Saturday  last,  a  very  sticccssfuV  trial  was  made  at  Ho- 
lywell (Flintshire)  of  a  carriage  coustructed  by  Mr.  P.  Wil- 
liams, surgeon,  of  that  place,  to  run  on  common  roads^  andf 
to.be  propelled  by  the  passenger  or  passengers.  Two  men 
propelled  themselves  in  it,  with  little  difficiilty,  «p  a  hill  of 
a  considerable  rise^  at  th^  rate  of  at  least  6  -fiiiles  an  hour ; 
for  a  good  walker  could  not  keep  pace  with  it,'  and  even 
had  to  run  to  follow  it.  On  a  level  they  attained  a  spee<| 
of  13  and  10  miles  an  hour-,  and  returned  down  the:. first 
mentioned  acclivity  at  the  rate  of  about  15  miles '  lan  hbur. 
The  experiment  was  most  satisfactory,  and  justifies  the  opi- 
nion that  this  carriage  is  probably  the  best  combination  of 
power  which  has  been  yet  applied  to  such  a  purpose. 
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Sir  James  Murray,  of  Merr ion-square,  Dublin^  Doctoi*  bf  Medi- 
cine, for  an  improyed  metfabd  of  combining  various  materials  in  a 
manner  not  bilherto  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  manure*     May  23. 

James  Pilbrow,  of  Tottenham,  engineer,  for  certain  Improvements 
in  steam-engines.  May  23;  six  months. 

William  oeeves,  of  OM-Gavendish- street,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  cutting  cork.  May  23;  six  months 

James  Stewart,  of  Osnaburgb-street,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  binges  for  piafno-fortes  and  other  purposed.  May  24;  six 
months.  , 

Tbomaa  Waterhous^,  of  E^gely,  Chester,  manufacturer,  fort 
certain  improvement  or  improvements  in  machinery  for  carding 
cotton,  wobl,  flax.,  silk,  and  similar  fibrous  materials.     May  24. 

Joseph  Doce,  of  Wolverhampton,  lock-manufacturer,  for  an  im- 
proved lock  and  key^'  to*  b^  used  thierewith ,  and  an  improved  slide 
bolt  for  the  said  lock,  applicable  also  to  other  purposes.  May  24; 
six  months. 

James  Boydt^ll,  junior,  of  Hope  Farm  Works,  Dudley,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  keel  plates  for  vessels,  iroh 
gates,  gate-posts,  fencings,  and  gratings.  May  24;  six' mentis. 

James  Pottei',  of  Manchester,  manunicturer,  for  Cfcrtain  improve- 
ments in  maebinery  for  spinning  cotton,  flax ,  and  other  fibrous 
substances.  May  25;  six  months. 

Peter  Kagonbnsch,.  of  Whitby,  York,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
dy^ng  of  wooly  woollen  cloths,  cotton,  silks  ^  and  other  fabrics  and 
OMteruils.  May  26;  aix  months. 
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FITZ-BOODLE  S  CONFESSIONS 


PRBPAGV. 


GBOEQB    PITZ-DOODLB,    BSQUIRB,    TO   OUYBB   YOtKB,    BSQUIRR. 


Omnium  Cbib,  May  ^,  1842, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  always  been  considered  the  third-best 
whist-player  in  Europe,  and  (though  never  betting  more  than 
five  pounds)  have  for  many  years  past  added  considerably  to 
my  annual  income  by  my  skill  in  the  game,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  season,  when  a  French  gentleman, 
Monsieur  Lalouette,  was  admitted  to  the  club  where  I  usually 
play.  His  skill  and  reputation  were  so  great,  that  no  men  of 
the  club  were  inclined  to  play  against  us  two  of  a  side ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  been  in  a  manner 
pitted  against  one  another.  By  a  strange  turn  of  luck  (for  I 
cannot  admit  the  idea  of  his  superiority),  Fortune,  since  the 
Frenchman's  arrival,  has  been  almost  constantly  against  me, 
and  I  have  lost  two-^nd-thirty  nights  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  score  'of  nights'  play. 

Every  body  knows,  that  I  am  a  poor  man ;  and  so  much  has 
Lalouette's  luck  drained  my  finances,  that  only  last  week  I 
was  obliged  to  give  him  that  famous  grey,  cob  on  which  yoa 
have  seen  me  riding  in  the  Park  (1  can't  afford   a   thorough- 
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bred,  and  hate  a  cocktail), — I  was,  I  say,  forced  to  give  him 
up  my  cob  in  exchange  for  four  ponies  which  I  owed  him. 
Thus,  as  I  never  walk,  being  a  heavy  man  whom  nobody 
cares  to  mount,  my  time  hangs  heavily  on  my  hands;  and  as 
I  hate  home,  or  that  apology  for  it — a  bachelor's  lodgings, 
and  as  I  have  nothing  earthly  to  do  now  until  I  can  afford 
to  purchase  another  horse,  I  spend  my  time  in  sauntering 
from  one  club  to  another,  passing  matiy  ratbet  listless  h^tiife 
in  iherfi  before  the  men  come  in. 

You  will  say.  Why  not  take  to  backgammon,  or  ecarte,  or 
amuse  yourself  with  a  book  ?  Sir  (putting  out  of  the  question 
the  fact  that  1  do  not  play  upon  credit),  I  make  a  point  ne- 
ver to  play  before  candles  are  lighted  ;  and  as  for  books,  I 
must  candidly  confess  to  you  I  am  not  a  reading  man.  'Twas 
but  the  other  day  that  some  one  recominended  me  to  read 
your  Magazine  after  dinner,  saying  it  contained  an  exceedingly 
witty  article  upon  —  I  forget  what  —  I  give  you  my  honour, 
Sir,  that  I  took  up  the  work  at  six,  meaning  to  amuse  my- 
self till  seven,  when  Lord  Trumpington  s  dinner  was  to  come 
off,  and  egad !  in  two  minutes  I  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke 
till  midnight.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  fooking  for  me  in  the 
library,  where  nobody  ever  goes ;  And  so  ravertotarsly  Initigrj 
warl,  that  1  was  obliged  to  walk  off  to  Cirockfot^'s  for  suppcrr. 

What  is  it  that  inaked  you  literary  persons  so  stupid?  I 
have  met  variotis  individuals  in  society,  who,  I  was  told,  wei^ 
writers  of  books,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  expecting  rather 
to  be  amused  by  their  conversation,  have  invariably  found 
them  dull  to  a  degree,  and  as  for  information,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  it.  Sir,  t  actually  asked  one  of  these  fellows,  « What 
w^s  the  nick  to  seven  ?»  and  he  stared  in  my  face,  and  said 
he  didn't  ktfow:  He  was  hugely  overdressed  in  satin,  rings, 
chains,  and  so  forth  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  was  dis- 
posed to  be  rather  talkative  and  pert ;  but  my  little  sally  si- 
lenced hiin  1  promise. you,  and  got  up  a  good  laugh  at  his 
expense,  too.  « Leave  George  alone,*  said  little  Lord  Cinq- 
bars,  « I  warrant  he'll  be  a  match  for  any  of  you  liierary  fel- 
lows. •  Cinqbars  is  no  great  wiseacre  ;  but,  indeed,  it  requires 
no  great  wiseacre  to  know  that. 
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What  is  the  simple  deduction  to  be  drawn  fronoL  this  truth  ? 
Why  this, — that  a  nan,  to  be  amusing  and  well-informed, 
lias  no  need  of  books  at  all,  and  had  much  better  go  to  the 
world  and  to  men  for  his  knowledge.  There  was  Ulysses, 
now,  the  Greek  fellow  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  I  dare 
say  you  know  ;  well,  he  was  the  cleverest  man  possible,  a^d 
how  ?  From  having  seen  men  and  cities,  their  manners  noted 
and  their  realn^  surveyed,  to  be  sure  :  so  have  I, — I  have 
been  in  every  capital,  and  c^  order  a  dinner  in  every  lan- 
guage in  Europe. 

My  notion,  then,  is  this.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time 
OB  my  hands,  and  as  I  am  told  you  pay  a  handsome  sum  to 
persons  writing  for  you,  I  will  furnish  you  occasionally  with 
some  of  my  views  upon  men  and  things  ;  occasional  histories 
of  my  acquaintance,  which  I  think  may  amuse  you;  personal 
narratives  of  my  own  ;  essays,  and  what  not.  I  am  told  I  do 
pot  spell  correctly.  This,  of  course,  I  don't  know  ;  but  you 
will  remember  that  Richelieu  and  Marlborough  could  not.spell, 
and,  egad!  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  desire  to  be  no  better 
than  they.  I  know  that  it  is  the  matter,  and  not  the  manner, 
which  is  of  importance.  Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  let  one 
of  your  understrappers  correct  the  spelling  and  the  grammar 
.of  my  papers ;  and  you  can  give  him  a  few  shillings  in  my 
name  for  his  trouble. 

Begging  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  considera- 
tion, I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

'  GsoafiE  Savage  Fitz-Boodlb. 

P.S.  By  the  way,  I  have  said  in  my  letter  that  I  found 
all  literary  persons  vulgar  and  dull.  Permit  me  to  contradict 
this  with  regard  to  yourself.  I  met  you  once  at  Blackwall, 
I  think  it  was,  and  really  did  not  remark  any  thing  offensive 
in  your  accent  or  appearance. 

fttz-boodlb's  confessions. 

Before  conunendng  the  series  of  moral  disquisitions,  &c., 
which  I  intend,   the  reader   may  as  well   know  who  I  am. 
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and  what  mj  past  course  of  life  has  been.  To  say  that  I 
am  a  Fitz-Boodle  is  to  saj  at  once  that  i  am  a  gentleman. 
Our  family  has  held  the  estate  of  Boodle  eyer  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.;  and  it  is  out  of  no  ill-will  to  my  elder  Brother, 
or  unnatural  desise  for  his  death,  but  only  because  the  estate 
is  a  very  good  one,  that  I  wish  heartily  it  was  mine.  I 
would  say  as  much  of  Chatsworth  or  £aton  Hall. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  called  a  ladies'  man, 
having  contracted  an  irrepressible  habit  of  smoking  after  din- 
ner, which  has  obliged  me  to  give  up  a  great  deat  of  the 
dear  creatures'  society;  nor  can  I  go  much  to  country-houses 
for  the  same  reason.  Say  what  they  will,  ladies  do  not  like 
you  to  smoke  in  their  bed-rooms  ;  their  silly  little  noses  scent 
out  the  odour  upon  the  chintz,  weeks  after  you  have  left 
them.  Sir  John  has  been  caught  coming  to  bed  particularly 
merry  and  redolent  of  cigar-smoke.  Young  George,  from 
£lon,  was  absolutely  found  in  the  little  green-house  puffing  an 
Havannah  ;  and  when  discovered,  they  both  lay  the  blame 
upon  Fitz-Boodle.  «It  was  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  mamma,*  says 
George,  « who  offered  me  the  cigar,  and  I  didn't  like  to  re^ 
fuse  him. « 

« That  rascal  Fitz  seduced  lis,  my  dear, »  says  Sir  John, 
■  and  kept  us  laughing  until  past  midnight. »  Her  ladyship 
instantly  sets  me  down  as  a'  person  to  be  avoided.  « George,  • 
whispers  she  to  her  boy,  « promise  me,  on  your  honour, 
when  you  go  to  town,  not  to  know  that  man.*  And  when 
she  enters  the  breakfast-room  for  prayers,  the  first  greeting  is 
a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  and  inhaling  of  breath, 
by  which  my  lady  indicates  the  presence  of  some  exceedingly 
disagreeable  odour  in  the  room.  She  makes  you  the  faintest 
of  courtseys,  and  regards  you,  if  not  with  a  « flashing  eye, « 
as  in  the  novels,  at  least  with  a  « distended  nostril. »  During 
the  whole  of  the  service,  her  heart  is  filled  with  the  blackest 
gall  towards  you  ;  and  she  is  thinking  about  the  best  means 
of  getting  you  out  of  the  house. 

What  is  this  smoking  that  it  should  be  considered  a  crime? 
I  believe  in  my  heart  that  women  are  jealous  of  it,  as  of  a 
rival.     They  speak  of  it  as  of  some  secret,    awful   vice   that 


seizes  upon  a  man,  and  makes  him  a  Pariah  from  genteel  so- 
ciety. I  wonld  lay  a  guinea  that  manj  a  ladj  who  has  jast 
been  kind  enough  to  read  the  above  lines  lays  down  the  book, 
after  this  confession  of  mine  that  I  am  a  smoker,  and  says, 
«0h  the  -vulgar  wretch  In  and  passes  on  to  -something  else. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  cigar  is  a  rival  to  the  ladies,  and  their 
conqueror,  too.     In  the  chief  pipe-smoking   nations  they  are 
kept  in  subjection.  While  the  chief  Little  White  Belt  smokes, 
the  women  are  silent  in  his  wigwam  ;    while    Mahomet   Ben 
iawbrakine   causes    volumes   of   odorous   incense   of  Latakia 
to  play  round   his   beard,    the   women  of  the  harem  do  not 
disturb  his  meditations,   but  only  add  to  the  delight  of  them 
by  tinkling   on   a  dulcimer  arfd  dancing  before  him.     When 
Professor  Strumpff,    of  Gottingen,   takes  down   No.  13  from 
the  wall,  with  a  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci  upon  it,  and  which 
holds  a  pound  of  canaster,    the  Frau  Professorin  knows  that 
for  two  hours   her  Hermann  is  engaged,    and  takes   up   her 
stockings,  'and  knits  in  quiet.     The  constitution  of  French  so- 
ciety has  been  quite  changed  within  the  last  twelve  years :  an 
ancient  and  respectable  dynasty  has  been  overthrown ;  an  aris- 
tocracy which  Napoleon  could  never  master   has  disappeared: 
and  from  what  cause  ?     I  do  not  hesitate  to   say,— ^rom  the 
habit  of  smoking.     Ask  any  man  whether,  five  years  before 
the  revolution  of  July,  if  you  wanted  a  cigar  at  Paris,    they 
did  not  bring  you  a  roll  of  tobacco  with  a  straw  in  il?  Now, 
the  whole  city  smokes  ;   society  is  changed  ;    and  be  sure  of 
this,   ladies,    a  similar  combat  is  going  on  in  this  country  at 
present  between  cigar-smoking  and  you.     Do  you  suppose  you 
will  conquer  ?    Look  over  the  wide  world,  and  see  that  your 
adversary  has   overcome  it.     Germany    has  been    puffing   for 
threescore   years  ;    France    smokes  to  a  man.     Do  you  think 
you  can  keep  the  enemy    out  of  England  ?     Pshaw !    look  at 
his  progress.   Ask  the  club-houses.   Have  they  smoking-rooms, 
or  not  ?     Are  they  not  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  want  of 
the  age,    in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  old  women  on  the 
committees  ?     I,  for  my  part,  do  not  despair  to  see  a  bishop 
tolling  out  of  the  Athenasum  with  a  cheroot  in  his  mouthv  or 
at  any  rate,  a  pipe  stuck  in  his  shovel-hat. 
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But  as'  10  all  great  caaaeg  and  in  promulg94ing  of  ne^  mi 
illustrious  theories,  their  first  propomiders  and  eipo^enU  are 
generally  the  victims  of  their  enthusiasai,  of  ^Q^S8%  Hie  firs| 
preachers  of  smoking  have  heen  martyrs  too ;  and  Geor|$a 
Fitz-Boodle  is  one.  The  first  gasman  was  ruined  f  the  inven- 
tor of  steam-eagine  printing  became  a  paaper.  I  began  to 
smoke  in  days  vhen  the  task  was  one  of  some  danger,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  my  crime.  I  was  flogged  most  fiercely 
for  my  first  cigar ;  for  being  asked  tp  dine  one  Sunday  even- 
ing with  a  half-pay  colonel  of  dragoons  (the  gallant,  simple, 
humorous  Shortcut — Heaven  bless  him ! — I  have  had  many  a 
guinea  from  him  who  had  so  few),  he  insisted  upon  my  smok* 
ing  in  his  room  at  the  Salopian,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  I  became  so  violently  ill  as  to  be  rep<Hrt^d  intoxicated 
upon  my  return  to  Slaughter-house  School,  where  I  was  a 
boarder,  and  I  was  whipped  the  next  morning  for  my  pec- 
cadillo. At  Christ  Church,  one  of  our  tutors  was  the  cde- 
brated  and  lamented  Otto  Rose,  who  would  have  been  a  bishop 
under  the  present  government,  had  not  an  immoderate  indul* 
gence  in  water-gruel  cut  short  his  elegant  and  .useful  career • 
He  was  a  good  man,  a  pretty  scholar  and  poet  (the  episode 
upon  the  discovery  of  eau  de  Cologne,  in  his  prize-poem  on 
« The  Rhine, »  was  considered  a  masterpiece  of  art,  though  I 
am  not  much  of  a  judge  myself  upon  such  matters),  and  he 
was  as  remaricable  for  his  fondness  for  a  tuft  as  for  his  ner« 
vous  antipathy  to  tobacco.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  my 
rooms  (in  Tom  Quad)  were  exactly  under  his  ;  and  I  was 
grown  by  this  time  to  be  a  confirmed  smoker.  I  was  a  ba- 
ronet's son  (we  are  of  James's  first  creation),  and  I  do  believe 
our -tutor  could  have  pardoned  any  crime  in  the  world  but 
this.  He  had  seen  me  in  a  tandem,  and  at  that  moment  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing  (a  sternutatory  paroxysm, 
be  called  it),  at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  was  a  mile  down 
the  Woodstock  Road.  He  had  seen  me  in  pink,  as  we  used 
to  call  it,  swaggering  in  the  open  sunshine  across  a  grass-plat 
in  the  court ;  but  spied  out  opportunely  a  servitor,  one  Tod- 
hunter  by  name,  who  was  going  to  morning  chapel  with  his 
shoe-string  untied,  and   forthwith  sprang  towards  that  unfor- 
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(ttiiate  person,  to  set  him  an  imposition.  Bverjihittg,  in  fact, 
but  tobacco  be  could  forgive.  Why  did  cursed  fortune  bring 
binf  ifito  tbe  rooms  over  mine?  Tbe  odour  of  the  cigars 
made  his  gentle  spirit  quite  farions ;  and  one  luckless  mom* 
irig,  K^hen  I  was  standing  before  my  « oak, »  and  chanced  to 
puff  a  great  boitffee  of  Yarinas  into  his  face,  he  forgot  his 
respect  for  my  family  altogether  (I  was  the  second  son,  and 
my  brother  a  sickly  creature  then, — he  is  now  sixteen  stone 
in  weight,  and  has  a  half-score  of  children);  gave  me  a  severe 
lecture,  to  which  I  replied  rather  hotly,  as  was  my  wont. 
And  then  came  demand  for  an  apology  ;  reftrsal  on  my  part; 
appeal  to  the  dean;  cotivocation;  ixA  rustication  of  George 
Sarage  Fitz-Boodle. 

My  father  had  taken  a  second  wife  (of  the  noble  house  of 
Flintskinner),  and  Lady  Fitz-fioodle  detested  smoking,  as  a 
woman  of  her  high  principles  should.  She  had  an  entire  mas- 
tery over  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  thought  I  was  a 
sort  of  demon  of  wickedness.  The  old  man  went  to  his  grave 
witb  some  similar  notion,  —  Heaven  help  him!  and  left  me 
but  the  wretched  twelve  thousand  pounds  secured  to  me  on 
my  poor  mother's  property. 

In  the  army,    my  luck  was  much   the  same,     t  joined  the 

th  lancers,  Lieut. -Col.  Lord  Martingale,  in  the  year  1817. 

I  only  did  duty  with  the  regiment  for  three  months.  We  were 
quartered  at  Cork,  where  I  found  the  Irish  ddodheen  and  to- 
bacco the  pleasantest  smoking  possible  ;  and  was  found  by  his 
lordship  one  day  upon  stable  duty,  smoking  the  shortest,  dear- 
est, little^  dumpy  clay-pipe  in  the  world. 

•  Cornet  Fitz-Bdodle, »  said  my  lord,  in  a  towering  passion, 
"from  what  blackguard  did  you  get  that  pipe?* 

I  omil  the  oaths  which  garnished  invariably  his  lordship^s 
conversation. 

«I  got  it,  my  lord,*  said  I,  «from  one  Terence  MuUins,  a 
jingle-driver,  with  a  packet  of  his  peculiar  tobacco.  You 
sometimes  smoke  Turkish,  I  believe ;  do  try  this.  Isn't  it 
good  ? »  And  in  the  simplest  way  in  the  world  I  puffed  a  vo- 
lume into  his  face.     «•  I  see  you   like  it, »    said  I,    so  coolly. 
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tbat   the   men ,    and   I   do   believe   the   hordes ,    biu«t   out 
laughing. 

He  started  back — choking  almost,  and  recovered  himself 
only  to  vent  such  a  storm  of  oaths  and  curses,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  request  Capt.  Rawdon  (the  captain  on  duty)  to 
take  note  of  his  lordship's  words ;  and  unluckily  could  not 
help  adding  a  question  which  settled  my  business.  « You  were 
good  enough, »  I  said,  « to  ask  me,  my  lord,  from  what  black- 
guard I  got  my  pipe  ;  might  I  ask  from  what  blackguard  you 
learned  your  language?* 

This  was  quite  enough.  Had  I  said  «from  what  gentle- 
man did  your  lordship  learn  your  language  ? »  the  point  would 
have  been  quite  as  good,  and  my  Lord  Martingale  would  have 
suffered  in  my  place :  as  it  was ,  I  was  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  sell  out  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-ii»- 
chief,  that,  being  of  a  good-natured  disposition,  never  know- 
ing how  to  refuse  a  friend,  I  at  once  threw  up  my  hopes  of 
military  distinction,  and  retired  into  civil  life. 

My  lord  was  kind  enough  to  meet  me  afterwards,  in  a 
iSeld  on  the  Glanmire  Road,  where  he  put  a  ball  into  my  leg. 
This  I  returned  to  him  some  years  later  with  about  twenty- 
three  others — black  ones — when  he  came  to  be  balloted  for 
al  a  club,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member. 

Thus  by  the  indulgence  of  a  simple  and  harmless  propen- 
sity,— of  a  propensity  which  can  inflict  an  injury  upon  no 
person  or  thing  except  the  coat  and  the  person  of  him  who 
indulges  in  it, — of  a  custom  which  far  from  leading  a  man 
into  any  wickedness  or  dissipation  to  which  youth  is  subject, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  begets  only  benevolent  silence  and  thought- 
ful good-humoured  observation,  1  found  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
all  my  prospects  in  life  destroyed.  I  cared  not  for  woman  in 
those  days ;  the  calm  smoker  has  a  sweet  companion  in  his 
pipe  :  1  did  not  drink  immoderately  of  wine  ;  for  though  a 
friend  to  trifling  potations,  to  excessively  strong  drinks  tobacco 
is  abhorrent^  I  never  thought  of  gambling,  for  the  lover  of 
the  pipe  has  no  need  of  such  excitement' ;  but  I  was  cansider- 
ed  a  monster  of  dissipation  ia  my  family,  and.  bade  fair  to 
come  to  ruin. 
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«  Look  at  George, »  my  mother*in^law  said  to  the  genteel  and 
correct  young  Flintskinners  ;  «  he  entered  the  world  with  every 
prospect  in  life,  and  see  in  what  an  abyss  of  degradation  his 
fatal  habits  have  plunged  him  !  At  school  he  was  flogged  and 
disgraced,  he  was  disgraced  and  rusticated  at  the  university, 
he  was  disgraced  and  expelled  from  the  army.  He  might 
have  had  the  living  of  Boodle  (her  ladyship  gave  it  to  one  of 
her  nephews),  but  be  would  not  lake  his  degree  ;  his  papa 
would  have  purchased  him  a  troop — nay,  a  lieutenant-colonel- 
cy some  day,  but  for  his  fatal  excesses.  And  now  as  long  as 
my  dear  husband  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  wife  who  adores 
him"— never,  never  shall  he  spend  a  shilling  upon  so  worth- 
less a  young  man.  He  has  a  small  income  from  his  mother 
(i  cannot  but  think  that  the  first  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  was  a  weak 
and  misguided  person)  ;  let  him  live  upon  his  mean'  pillance 
as  he  can,  and  I  heartily  pray  we  may  not  hear  of  him  in 
gaol ! » 

My  brother,  after  he  came  to  the  estate,  married  the  ninth 
daughter  of  our  neighbour.  Sir  John  Spreadeagle  :  and  Boodle 
Hall  has  seen  a  new  little  Fitz-Boodle  with  every  succeeding 
spring.  The  dowager  retired  to  Scotland  with  a  large  join- 
ture and  a  wondrous  heap  of  savings.  Lady  Filz  is  a  good 
creature,  but  she  thinks  me  something  diabolical,  trembles 
when  she  sees  me,  and  gathers  all  her  children  about  her, 
rushes  into  the  nursery  whenever  I  pay  that  little  seminary  a 
visit,  and  actually  slapped  poor  little  Frank's  ears  one  day 
when  I  was  teaching  him  to  ride  upon  the  back  of  a  New- 
foundland dog. 

« George,  >  said  my  brother  to  me  the  last  time  I  paid  him 
a  visit  at  the  .old  hall,  «<  don't  be  angry,  my  dear  Telle w,  but 
Maria  is  in  a — hum — in  a  delicate  situation,  expecting  her — 
hum — (the  eleventh) — and  do  you  know  you  frighten  her?  It 
was  but  yesterday  you  met  her  in  the  Rookery,  you  were 
smoking  that  enormous  German  pipe,  and  when  she  came  in 
she  had  an  hysterical  seizure,  and  Drench  says  that  in  her  si- 
tuation it's  dangerous  ;  and  I  say,  George,  if  you  go  io  town 
you'll  find  a  couple  of  hundred  at 'your  banker's  ; »  and  with 
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this  the  poor  fellow  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  called  (or  a 
fresh  bottle  of  claret. 

Since  then  he  told  he,  with  many  hesitations,  that  mj  rooM 
at  Boodle  Hall  had  been,  made  into  a  second  nursery.  I  see 
my  sister-in-law  in  London  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season,  aad 
the  little  people,  who  have  almost  forgotten  to  call  me  Uncle 
George. 

It's  hard,  too,  for  I  am  a  lonely  man  after  all,  and  my 
heart  yearns  to  them.  The  other. day  I  smuggled  a  coiiple  of 
them  into  my  chambers,  and  had  a  little  feast  of  cream  and 
strawberries  to  welcome  them.  But  it  bad  like  to  have  cost 
the  nursery-maid  (a  Swiss  girl  that  Fitz-BoodJe  hired  some- 
where in  his  travels)  her  place.  My  step-nuunma,  who  hap^ 
pened  to  be  in  towa,  came  flying  down  in  her  chariot,  pounced 
upon  the  poor  thing  and  the  children  in  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment ;  and  when  I  asked  her,  with  rather  a  bad  grace 
to  be  sure,  to  take  a  chair  and  a  share  of  the  feast, — 

N  Mr.  FitZ'Boodle, »  said  she,  « 1  am  not  accustomed  to  sit 
down  in  a  place  that  smelk  of  tobacc<Nlike  an  ale-house — aa 
ale-house  inhabited  by  a  serpent,  sir !  ^  serpent !  do  you 
understand  me  ?  who  carries  bis  poison  into  his  brother's  own 
house,  and  purshues  his  eenfamous  designs  before  his  brother's 
own  children.  Put  on  Miss  Maria's  bonnet  this  instant.  Mam- 
sell,  ontondy-voo?  Metty  le  bonny  a  mamsell ;  and  I  shall 
take  care,  mamsell,  that  you  return  to  Switzerland  to-morrow. 
I've  no  doubt  yod  are  a  relation  of  Courvoisier :  oui^  aui, 
Coiuvoisier ;  x^ous  comprenny  ?  and  you  shall  certainly  be 
sent  back  to  your  friends. » 

W4th  this  speech,  and  with  the  children  and  their  maid 
sobbing  before  her,  my  lady  retired  ;  but  for  once  my  sister- 
in-law  was  on  my  side,  not  liking  the  meddlement  of  the  eider 
lady. 

I  know,  then,  that  from  indulging  in  that  simple  habit  of 
smoking,  I  have  gained  among  the  ladies  a  dreadful  reputation. 
I  see  that  they  look  coolly  upon  me,  and  darkly  at  their  hv»- 
bands  when  they  arrive  at  home  in  my  company.  Men,  1 
observe,  in  consequence,  ask  me  to  dine  much  oftener  at  the 
club,  or  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  or  at  Lovegrove's, 
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Ihan  IB  their  oi^n  houses  ;  and  with  this  sort  of  arrangement 
I  am  fain  to  acquiesce  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  of  an 
eMTjr  tenper^  and  can  at  any  rate  take  mjr  cigar-case  out  after' 
dinner  at  Blaekwsdl,  when  mj  ladj  or  the  duchess  are  not  by. 
I  know,  of  course,  the  best  men  in  town  ;  and  as  for  ladies' 
soeiety,  not  having  it  (for  I  will  have  none  of  your  pseudo- 
ladies,  such  as  sometimes  honour  bachelors'  parlies,*— actresses, 
couturiires,  opera-dancers,  and  so  forth) — as  for  ladies'  society, 
I  say,  I  cry  pish  I  't  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  compli- 
menting, and  the  bother  of  pumps  and  black  silk  stockings. 

Let  any  man  remember  what  ladies'  society  was  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  .  of  seeing  them  among  themselves  ,  as 
Whatrd'ye  call'em  does  in  the  Thesmophoriazu — (i  beg  par- 
don, I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  classical  allusion,  which  I  abo- 
minate)— I  mean  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  the  intellect 
is  pretty  acute,  though  the  body  is  small — namely,  when  a 
young  gentleman  is  about  eleven  years  of  age,  dining  at  bis 
father's  table  during  the  holydays,  and  is  requested  by  his 
papa  to  quit  the  dinner-table    when  the  ladies  retire  from  it. 

Corbleu !  I  recollect  their  whole  talk  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  whispered  but  yesterday  \  and  can  see,  afler  a  long  din- 
ner, the  yellow  summer  sun  throwing  long  shadows  over  the 
lawn  before  the  dining-room  windows,  my  poor  mother  and 
her  company  of  ladies  sailing  away  to  the  music-room  in  old 
Boodle  Hall.  The  Countess  Dawdley  was  the  great  Lady  in 
our  county, — a  portly  lady  who  used  to  love  crimson  satin  in 
those  days,  and  birds  of  paradise.  She  was  flaxenhaired,  and 
the  Regent  once  said  she  resembled  one  of  King  Charles's 
beauties. 

When  Sir  John  Todcaster  used  to  begin  his  famous  story 
of  the  exciseman  (I  shall  not  tell  it  here,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons), my  poor  mother  used  to  turn  to  Lady  Dawdley,  and 
give  that  mystic  signal  at  which  all  females  rise  from  their 
chairs.  Tufthunt  the  curate  would  spring  from  his  seat,  .and 
be  sure  to  be  the  first  to  open  the  door  for  the  retreating  la- 
dies ;  and  tij  brother  Tom  and  I,  though  remaining  stoutly 
in  our  places  ,  were  speedily  ejected  from  them  by  the 
governor's    invariable    remark ,    « Tom    and  George ,    if  you 
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have    had    quite    enough    wine ,    you    had   better    go    and 
join    your   mamma. »    Yonder   she    marches  ,    Heayen    hless 
her!    through  the    old   oak    hall    (.how    long    the    shadows 
of  the   antlers   are    on  the    wainscot ,    and    the   armour  of 
RoUo    Fitz-Boodle  looks  in  the  sunset  as  if  it  were  emblazon- 
ed with  rubies) — yonder  she  marches,  stately  and  tall,  in  her 
invariable  pearl-coloured  tabinet,  followed  by  Lady  Dawdley, 
blazing  like  a  flamingo  ;    next    comes    Lady   Emily  Tufihunt 
(she  was  Lady  Emily  Skinflinter),    who    will    not  for  all  the 
world  take  precedence  of  rich,    vulgar,  kind,  good-humoured 
Mrs.  Colonel  Grogwater,  as  she  would  be  called,  with  a  yel- 
low little  husband  from  Madras,  who  first  taught  me  to  drink 
sangaree.     He  was  a  new  arrival  in  our  county,  but  paid  no- 
bly to  the  hounds,    and    occupied    hospitably  a  house  which 
was  always  famous  for  its  hospitality — Sievely  Hall  (poor  Bob 
Cullender  ran   through  seven  thousand  a-year  before    he  was 
thirty  years  old).     Once  when  1  was  a  lad,  Colonel  Grogwa- 
ter gave  me  two  gold  mohurs   out  of  his  desk  for  whist-mar- 
kers, and  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  ran  up  from  Eton  and  sold  them 
both  for  seventy-three  shillings  at  a  shop  in  Cornhill.     But  to 
return  to  the  ladies  who  are  all  this   while    kept   waiting  in 
the  hall,  and  to  their  usual  conversation  after  dinner. 

Can  any  man  forget  how  miserably  flat  it  was?  Five  ma- 
trons sit  on  sofas  and  talk  in  a  subdued  voice  : — 

First  Lady  (mysteriously),  •  My  dear  Lady  Dawdley,  do 
tell  me  about  poor  Susan  Tuckett. » 

Second  Lady,  •  All  three  children  are  perfectly  well,  and 
1  assure  you  as  fine  babies  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  made 
her  give  them  Dafly's  Elixir  the  first  day  ;  and  it  was  the 
greatest  mercy  that  I  had  some  of  Frederick's  baby-clothes  by 
me  ;  for  you  know  I  had  provided  Susan  with  sets  for  one 
only,  and  really » 

Third  Lady.  « Of  course  one  couldn't  ;  and  for  my  part 
I  think  your  ladyship  is  a  great  deal  too  kind  to  these  people. 
A  little  gardener's  boy  dressed  in  Lord  Dawdley 's  frocks,  in- 
deed !  1  recollect  that  one  at  his  christening  had  the  sweetest 
lace  in  the  world  ! » 

Fomth  Lady.     « What  do  you  think  of  Ibis,  ma'am— Lady 
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Enii]y,  I- mean?  I  bave  just  had  it  from  Howell  and  James*, 
^ipiire,  they  call  it.  Isn't  it  an  odd  name  fpr  lace  ?  And 
thej  charge  me,    upon  my  conscience,  four  guineas  a  yard! « 

Third  Lady,  >  « My  mother,  when  she  came  to  Skinflinter, 
had  laee  upon  her  robe  Chat'cost  sixty  guineas  a  yard,  ma'am! 
'Twas  sent  from  Malines  direct  by  our  relation,  the  Count 
d'Araignay. » 

Fourth  Lady  (aside).  « I  thought  she  would  not  let  the 
eyening  pass  without  talking  of  her  Malines  lace  and  her 
Count  d'Araignay.  Odious  people!  they  don't  spare  their  backs, 
but  they  pinch  their — -—  ■ 

Here  Tom  upsets  a  coffee-cup  over  his  white  jean  trousers, 
and  another  young  gentleman  bursts  into  a  laugh,  sayi|ig,  «By 
Jove,  that's  a  good  /un  ! » 

•  George,  my  dear, »  says  mamma,  « had  not  you  and  your 
young  friend  better  go  into  the  garden  ?  But  mind ,  no  fruit, 
or  Doctor  Glauber  must  be  called  in  again  immediately ! »  and 
we  all  go,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  and  my  brother  are  fighting 
in  the  stables. 

If  instead  of  listening  to  the  matrons  and  their  discourse, 
we  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  misses,  we  should  have  heard  matter  not  a  whit 
more  interesting. 

First  Miss/  « They  were  all  three  in  blue  crape:  you 
never  saw  any  Ihinfif  so  odious.  And  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  they  wore  those  dresses  at  Gulllebury  at  the  archery- 
ball,  and  I  daresay  Ihoy  had  then  in  town. » 

Second  Miss.  « Don't  you  think  Jemima  decidedly  crook- 
ed ?  And  those  fair  complexions  they  freckle  so,  that  really 
Miss  Blanch  ought  to  be  called  Miss  Brown. »» 

Third  Miss.     «  He ,  he  ,  he  I » 

Fourth  Miss.     «  Don't  you  think  Bbnch  is  a  pretty  name? » 

First  ATiss.  -La!  do  you  think  so,  dear?  Why,  it's  my 
second  name? » 

Secoml  Miss.  •Then  I'm  sure  Captain  Travers  thinks  it 
a  beautiful  name!  •* 

Third  Miss      ••  He  he ,  he  ! » 
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Fourih  Miss.  aWhat  was  he  tellinff  you  at  dfainer  that 
seemed  to  interest  joii  ao?» 

First  Miss.    nO  law,   nothnig! — ^that   is,    jes!    Charles*- 

that  is,  Captain  Travers,  is  a  sweet  poet ,  and  was  reciting  to 

me  some  Unes  that  he  had  composed  vp«m  a  faded  violet  :*-> 

•The'  odour  from  the  flower  is  gooe, 
That  like  ihy — ■ ' 

like  thy  something,  I  forget  what  it  was;  but  his  lines  are 
so  sweet,  and  so  original  too  !  I  wish  that  horrid  Sir  John  Tod* 
caster  had  not  begun  his  story  of  the  excisenan  ,  for  Lady 
Fitz-Boodle  always  quits  the  table  when  he  begins.  • 

Tliird  Miss.  cDo  you  like  those  tufts  that  gentlemen  wear 
sometimes  on  their  chins  ? » 

Second  Miss,     « Nonsense,  Mary!» 

Third  Miss,  « Well ,  I  only  asked  Jane.  Frank  thinks,  you 
know ,  »that  he  shall  very  soon  have  one  ,  and  puts  bear's- 
grease  on  his  chin  every  night. » 

Second  Miss,     « Mary ,  nonsense ! » 

Third  Miss.  ■Well,  only  ask  bim.  You  know  he  came 
to  our  dressing-room  last  night  and  took  the  pomatum  away  ; 
and  he  says  that  when  boys  go  to  Oxford  they  always » 

First  Miss,  «0h,  heavens!  have  you  heard  the  news 
about  the  Lancers?  Charles — that  is.  Captain  Travers,  told 
it  me ! » 

Second  Miss,  « Law  1  they  won't  go  away  before  the  ball, 
I  hope ! »  , 

First  Miss.  *iNo,  but  on  the  15th  they  are  to  shave  their 
inustachios!  He  says  that  Lord  Tufto  is  in  a  perfect  fury 
about  it ! « 

Second  Miss.     t-And  poor  George  Beardmore,  too!*  ^c. 

Here  Tom  upsets  the  coCfee  over  his  trousers,  and  the  con- 
versation ends.  I  can  recollect  a  dozen  such,  and  ask  any  man 
of  sense  whether  such  talk  amuses  him  ? 

Try  again  to  speak  to  a  young  lady  while  you  are  dancing 
— what  we  call  in  this  country — quadrille.  What  nonsense 
do  you  invariably  give  and  receive  in  return!  No,  I  am  a 
woman-scorner,  and  don't  care  to  own  it,  I  hate  young  la- 
dies!  Have  1  not  been  in  love  with  several,  and  has  any  one 
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of  them  ev€r  treated  me  decently?  1  hate  married  women  ! 
Do  they  not  hate  me  ?  and  simply  because  I  smokej,  try  to 
draw  their  husbands  away  from  my  society  ?  I  hate  dowagers! 
Have  I  not  cause?  Does  not  every  dowager  in  London  point 
to  George  Fitz-Boodle  as  to  a  dissolute  wretch  whom  young 
and  old  should  avoid? 

And  yet  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  not  loved.  I  have, 
and  madly,  many,  many  times!  i  am  bat  eight'-and-thirty,(') 
not4)ast  the  age  of  passion,  and  may  very  likely  end  by 
running  off  with  an  heiress—-  or  eookmaid  (for  who  knows 
what  strange  freaks  Love  may  choose  to  play  in  his  own 
particular  person?  and  1  hold  a  man  to  be  a  mean  creature 
who  calculates  about  checking  any  such  sacred  impulse  as 
lawful  love)-^I  say,  though  despising  the  sex  in  general  for 
their  conduct  to  me,  i  know  of  particular  persons  belonging 
to  it  who  are  worthy  of  all  respect  and  esteem,  and  as  such 
I  beg  leave  to  point  out  the  particular  young  lady  who  is 
perusing  these  lines.  Do  not,  dear  madam,  then  imagine 
that  if  I  knew  you  ,  I  8bould.be  disposed  to  sneer  at  you. 
Ah,  no!  Fitz-Boodle's  bosom  has  tenderer  sentiments  than  from 
his  way  of  life  you  would  fancy,  and,  stern  by  rule,  is  only 
too  soft  by  practice.  Shall  I  whisper  to  you  the  story  of  one 
or  two  of  my  attachments?  All  terminating  fatally  (not  in 
death,  but  in  disappointment,  which,  as  it  occurred,  I  used 
to  imagine  a  thousand  times  more  bitter  than  death,  but  from 
which  one  recovers  somehow  more  readily  than  from  the 
other-named  complaint)-— all,  I  say,  terminating  wretchedly  to 
myself,  as  if  some  fatality  pursued  my  desire  to  become  a 
domestic  character. 

My  first  love — no,  let  us  pass  tliat  over.  Sweet  one!  thy 
name  shall  profane  no  hireling  page.  Sweet,  sweet  memory! 
Ah,  ladies;  those  delicate  hearts  of  yours  have  too  felt  the 
throb; — and  between  that  last  ob  in  the  word  throb  and  the 
words  now  written,  i  have  passed  a  delicious  period  of  per* 
haps  a  minute,  I  know  not  how  long  ,  thinking  of  that  holy 
first  love  and  of  her  who  inspired  it.  How  clearly  every 
single  incident  of  the  passion  is  remembered  by  me!  and  yet 

(•)  He  it  fivo-«nd-Portf,  if  he  if  a  day  old.— 0.  Y. 
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'twas  long  ,  long  since ;  1  was  but  a  child  ihen*«-a  child  at 
school — and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  L — ra  R — ggl — s  (I 
would  not  write  her  ^hole  name  to  be  made  one  of  the 
Marquee  of  Hertford's  executors)  was  a  woman  fuU  thirteen 
years  older  than  myself;  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  she 
must  have  been  at  least  five-and-twenty.  She  and  her  mother 
used  to  sell  tarts,  hard-bake,  lollipops,  and  other  such  simple 
comestibles,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (half-holydays)  at 
a  private  school  where  I  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  before  her  tray 
for  hours,  but  I  do  not  think  the  poor  girl  ever  supposed 
any  motive  led. me  so  constantly  to  her  little  stall  beyond  a 
vulgar  longing  for  her  tarts  and  her  gingerbeer.  Yes,  even 
at  that  early  period  my*  actions  were  misrepresented,  and  the 
fatality  which  has  oppressed  my  whole  life  began  to  shew 
itself, -^the  purest  passion  was  misinterpreted  by  her  and  my 
school-fellows,  and  they  thought  I  was  actuated  by  simple 
gluttony.     They  nicknamed  me  Alicompayne. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Laugh  at  early  passion  ye  who  will;  a 
high-born  boy  madly  in  love-  with  a  lowly  ginger-beer  girl ! 
She  married  afterwards,  took  the  name  of  Latter,  and  now 
keeps  with  her  old  husband  a  turnpike,  through  which  I  of- 
ten ride;  but  I  can  recollect  her,  bright  and  rosy  of  a  sunny 
summer  afternoon,  her  red  cheeks  shaded  by  a  battered  straw 
bonnet ,  her  tarts  and  ginger-beer  upon  a  neat  white  cloth 
before  her,  mending  blue  worsted  stockings  until  the  young 
gentlemen  should  interrupt  her  by  coming  to  buy. 

Many  persons  will  call  this  description  low;  1  do  not  envy 
them  their  gentility,  and  have  always  observed  through  life 
(as,  to  be  sure,  every  other  gentleman  has  observed  as  well  as 
myself)  that  it  is  your  parvenu  who  stickles  most  for  what  he 
calls  the  genteel,  and  has  the  most  squeamish  abhorrence  for 
what  is  frank  and  natural.  Let  us  pass  at  once  ,  however, 
as  all  the  world  must  be  pleased ,  to  a  recital  of  an  affair 
which  occurred  in  the  very  best  circles  of  society,  as  they  are 
called,    viz.    my   next   unfortunate  attachment. 

It  did  not  occur  for  several  years  after  that  simple  and 
platonic  passion  just  described,  for  though  they  may    talk    of 


youth  as  tlift.  flBMOn  ^  roman^,  it  )i«a  a^ajs  appeared,  to 
me  that  tbere  aore  np  being«  is^  the  trprld,  »  entirely  vinro- 
mantic  and  aelfish^  a»:  certain  young  English  genUemen  J^om 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty «  The  oldest  LoretociB  about  town 
ifi  acarcely  more  .hard-heiurted  and.  Sflornful  than  they;  they 
iqpe  all  sorts  of  selfishness^  and  rouerie-y  they. aim  at  excelling 
at  cricket,  at  bilKards,  at  rowing,  and  drinking,  and  sc^t 
moie  istpre  by  a  red  ooat  and  a  neat  pair  of  top<-boots  than 
by  any  other  gh>ry.  A  young  fellow  staj^ers  into  '  colleger-^ 
chapel  of  n  morning,  and  communicates  to  all  his  £rienda 
Ikat  he  was  i  so  cut  last  night »  with  the  greatest  poasible 
pride*  He  makes  a  joke  of  haying  sisters  and  a  kind  mother 
at  home  who  loves  him ;  and  if  iie  speaks  of  his  fMher,  it 
lb  with  a  knowing  sneer  to  say  that  he  has  a  tailor^s  and  a 
horse-dealer's  bill  that  will  surprise  «the  old  governor.;*  He 
would  be  ashamed  of  being  in  love.  I,  in  common  with  my 
kind,  had  these  affectations,  and  niy  perpetual  custbm  ot 
»amdcing  added  not  a  little  to  my  reputation  as  an  accomplished 
roue.  What  came  of  this  custom  in  the  army  and  at  colleget 
the.  reader  has  already  heard.  Alas!  in- life  it  went  no  better 
with  mCt  and  many  |Hretty  chances^  I  had,  went  off  in  that  ae- 
fursed  smoke. 

After  quitting  the  army  in  the  ri>rupt  manner  staled,  I 
patted  flonie  ^hiNrt  time  at  home ,  tmd  was  tolerated  by  my 
mdthnr-in^^lalir  because  I  had  formed  an  attachmedt  to  a  young 
lady  of  good  connexions  and  with  a  considerable  fortune^ 
which  was.  really  very  nearly  becoming  mine.  Mary  H^AIister 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Colond  M^ Alister,  late  of  the  Bloe^, 
and  Lady  Susan  his  wife.  Her  ladyship  wa^  no  more ;  imd, 
indeed,  of  no  family  compared  to  ours  (whicA  has  refused  a 
.peerage  aiqr  time  these  two  hundred  years),  but  being  an 
eail's  daughter  and  a  Scotch  wotnan,  Lady  Emily  Fitz-Boodle 
did  not  fail  to-.consider  her  highly.  Lady  Susan  was  daughter 
of  the  late  Admiral  Earl  of  Marllngspike  and  Baron  Plumduff. 
The  eolonel.  Miss  M'Alister's  father,  had  a  good  .estate  /  of 
which  hia  daughter  was  the  heiress  ,.  and  as  I  ^hed!  ber >  otiA 
of  the  water  upon  a  pleasqre?party,  and  swamiwilh  her  .to 
sborev   we  bodime^  nptnicaUy  intimate »  and  Colonel  WAlister 
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fbrifot,  on  aeeoitait  of  the'  gonrf^  vmdei^d  t9  Miii,  tbe  dfifad- 
ful  repalirfion  for  fn^igacfjr  whicA  1  enjoyed' i&  the  eovmtrf. 
'  Well,  to  cut  a  Img  sU>ry  ttioit,  whiefc  is  told  hetie  mevdy 
l&r  tbe  moral  at  the  eiid  of  it,  I  shMit  have  hUen  f4tf4oodle 
M^'Ali^ter  at  this  tranMe  most  ft^hMj,  and  master  of  foiir 
tliousand  a-year,  bat  for  tbe  fatal  >cfgstr^hojt.  I  bear  Mary  «e 
malice  in  saying  that  she  was  a  higli-spidUfd  little  girl,  loving, 
*befbre  all  tilings,  her  own  way  ;  nay,  perhapa,  I  do  not  (Wn* 
loiig  habit  and  indulgence  in  ted^aoco^smoking  appreciate  tbe 
4elieacy  of  female  organisations,  which  wm  oftefitknes  most 
painfoUy  affected  by  it.  She  was  a  fceen^^ighted  little  peraotts 
and  soon  found  that  the  world. had  faeiied  fMior  GdOrge  Fits- 
"Boodle,  who,  instead  of  being  the  cunning  menfetcv  people  sup^ 
posed  him  to  be,  was  a  simple,  reoklesst  good^hniiMMiredi, 
honest  fellow,  marY^lously  addicted  to  emekiiig,  idlenefls,  and 
telling  the  truth.  She  called  me  Orson,  and  I  was  happy 
enough  on  the  lith  February^  in  the  year  18*^ (its  of  no 
consequence))  to  send  her  such  a  protly  -liltie  corpy  of  yenes 
•about  Oiiton  and  FaUndney  in  whi<^  the  rude  habits  of  the 
satage  man  wei>e  shewn  (o  he  overcome  hy  the  polished  graces 
t>f  bis  kind  and  brilliant  conqueror^  that  she  was  fairly  ote^ 
come,  and  said  to  me,  "George  Fitz-Bo,od]e,  if  yott  gi?«  up 
arabiditg  for  a  year  I  will  inarry  yov« » 

I  swore  I  wouM,  of  course,  aiid  went  home  and  Aung- fear 
pomds  of  Hudson's  cigars,  two  meet'sefaaum  pipes  that'liad 
i;ost  me  tea  gnineas  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Gattie  sit 
Chcford  ,  a  tobacco-bag  that  Lady  Fitz^B^odle'  had  given  me 
before  her  marriage  witji  my  father  (it  was  the  only  present 
that  I  ever  had  from  her  or  any  member  of  the-  Skinflinler 
family),  :and  some  choice  packets  of  YariDas  and  Syrian,  into 
the  lake  in  fioodle  Park.  The  weapon  amongst  them  all  whieh 
I  most  regretted  was  -^will  it  be  heKeved  ?  -^  the  little  Uaek 
doodheen  which  had  been  the  cause  of  tl»s  quarrel  bel^Mn 
Lord  Martingale  and  me.  However,  it  wetit  along  witih'  (he 
'lythers.  I  would  not  allow  my  gh)om  to  ^ave  sb  much  ail  ^ 
dgar,  Mast  I  should  be  -feittpled '  hef^fter ;  and  t^coMh 
<4ueHee  was' that  a  few  days  aftei^,  manfy  fat  esti-p's  and  t^ha 
hi  JAie  lake  (I  must  i^onfeSi^U  was  no  bigge^lilan^a  pond>  nih- 


blpd/tift  4ht  .Wbteco^'4tadsQaaie'  floating,  on  tkm  h9c\s.on .Ihe 
Iflfl^.loCitlie  water rquile  intotkaloAw  Mj  mKvuHO%m»ie'fiam0i 
mnm  in  tJ^cttnntrjr,  being  eii|»liMia^^  m  H  were,  hj  thjU  fM*-, 
ol.  Hiei  fiih;  I  oan'l  IcH  you  wUb.^J^at  pmip  I  tept  :ii»]i  r^; 
MlntioB  ;  btti  keep'iit  I  did  fot  somo'time. 

Wkh  so.  muoh  beauty  and  wOidib,  Mary  Mf  Alifltor  liyad  of 
coQTM  anany  saiton^  land  anong  tbetn.  was  Ibe  young  l^ord^ 
BaWley,  irbose  auttnina  kas  previously  been  doaecibed  in.  her* 
gown  Of  Bed  ^alin.  Aa  Luaed  to  thrash  Dalwdley  at  school,  Ii 
thrashed  him  in  after  life  in  knre,  and  he  p«t  up  ^ilbi  his 
diafl9>pointnienC  pretty  well,  and  came  after  t  while  and  shook 
hands  with  m$,  telling  me  of  the  bets  diat  there  w«re  in  the. 
oounty  where  the  whole  story  was  known,  for  and  against 
me.  For  the  fact  is,  as  I  must  own,  that  Mary  M^Alister,* 
the  qntftvMr  frankest  of  women,  made  ao  secret  of  the 
af^eevuBttt^  or  the  cause  of  it; 

•  I  did  not  care  a  penny  for  Orson, »  she  laid,  «bu4  be^ 
Irould  go  on  writing  lae  such  dear  pretty  y^rses  that  at  last  I 
eonldn't  help  saying  yes.  But  if  he  breaks  his  promise  to  me,) 
I  declare  upon  my  honour ^  I'll  break  mine,  and  nobody '». 
heart  will  be  broken  either, » . 

This  was  the  perfect  fact.^  as  I  must  confess,  and.  I  declare 
that  it  was  only  because  she  amused  me  and  delighted  nie,i 
and  provoked  me  and  made  me  laugh  very  much,  and  be^. 
eanse,  no  doubt,  she  was  very  rich,  that  1  had.  any  attachment 
for.  her. 

« For  heaven's  sake,  George,  i>  my  father  said  to  me,  as  I 
fttitted  home  to  follow  my  beloved  to  London,  uremembel: 
Aat  yon  are  a  younger  brother  and  have  .  a  lovely  girl  and 
four  thousand  a-yoar  within  a  year's  reach  of  you.  Smoke 
as  much  as  you  like,  my  boy,  after  marriage,*  added  the  <rid 
gentleman^  knowingly  (as  if  he,  honest  soul,  after  his  second 
marriage,  dared  driiik  an  extra  pint  of  wine  without  my  lady's, 
permission ! ). « but  eschew  the  tobacco*shops  till  then.  • 

I  went  to  London  resolving  ta  act  upon  the  paternal  advice, 
and  oh!  how  I  longed  for  tha  day  when  I  should  be  mar- 
ried, vowing  in  my  secret  soul  that  I  would  light  a  cigar  as 
I  walked  out  of  .St.  George's,  Hanovor  Square. 
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Well,  I  mliM  to  London^  and  fto  oaieftilly  awided  MafAfag^ 
tkat  {  would  not  efv«n  go  into  Hudson'^  shop  >to  pay  iito  Jbill, 
and  afif'smokkig'ilrae/  fiot  the  fashion  dien  nmong  yotiiiig  nen 
as  (thank  Heaven!)  it  is  now,  I  had  not  many  temptations 
from  my  friends'  example  at  the  clubs  or  elsewhere ;  only 
little  Dawdley  began  to  smoke  as  if  to  spite  me.  He  had 
never  done  so  before  ,  but  confessed  -—  the  rascal  I  -^  that  he 
enjoyed  a  cigar  now,  if  it  were  but  to  mortify  rae. .  But  I 
took  to  other  and  more  dangerous  excitements,  and  upon 
the  nights  when  not  in  attendance  upon  Mary  M'Alistbr,  might 
be  found  in  very  dangerous  proximity  to  a  polished  mahogany 
table,  round  which  claret-bottles  circulated  a  great  deal  too 
often,  or,  worse  still,  to  a  tab]e  covered  with  green  cloth  and 
ornamented  with  a  couple  of  waxwmndles  and  a  couple  of 
packs  of  cards,  aad  four*  gentlemen  playing  the  eMicing  game 
of  whist.  Likewise,  I  came  to  carfy  a  snuff^bOx,  and  to  coor 
sume  in  secret  huge  quantities  of  rappee. 

For  ladies'  society  I  was  even  then  ^sinelined,  hating  and 
despising  small-talk,  and  dancing,  and  hot  routs,  and  vulgar 
scrambles  for  suppers.  I  never  could  underetand  the  pleasure 
of  acting  the  part  of  lackey  to  a  dowager,  aiid  standing  behind 
her  chair,  or  bustling  through  the  crowd  for  her  carriage. 
I  always  found  an  opera  too  long  by  two  acts,  and  have 
repeatedly  fallen  asleep  in  the  presence  of  Mary  M^  Aliator  her- 
self, sitting  at  the  back  of  the  box  shaded  by  the  huge  beret 
of  her  old  aunt,  Lady  Betty  Plumduff;  and  many  a  time  has 
Bawdley,  with  Miss  M'Alister  on  his  arm,  wakened  me  up  at 
the '  close  •  of  the  entertainment  in  time  to  offer  my  hand  to 
Lady  Betty,  and  lead  the  ladies  to  their  carriage.  If  I  at- 
tended her  occasionally  to  any  ball  or  party  of  pleasure ,  I 
went,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  clumsy,  ill-disguised  iU- 
humour.  ■  Good  Heavens! »  have  I  often  and  often  thought  in 
the  midst  of  a  song,  or  the  very  thick  of  a  ball*-r6om,  «caa 
people  prefer  this  to  a  book  and  a  sofa,  and  a  dear,  dear 
cigar-box  from  thy  stores,  O  charming  Mariana  WoOdville !  • 
Deprived  of  my  favourite  plant,  I  grew  side  in  mind  and 
body,  moody,  sarcastic,  and  discontented. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue,  nor  could 
Miss  M^\lisler  continue  to  have  much  attachment  for  such  a 


Mlleti,'  illwNMiriilioiied'  creatiire  m  I  iVen  ivisl  Sbe  JMd  lo 
make  me  wiM  irfth  Uer  wk  und  her  ficrrcasm/nar' hare  lever 
poflMned  ttie  readinen  to  pany  or  reply  to  these  line  points 
of  wbman'b  wit^  and  she  treated  me  the  more  mercilessly  as 
she  saw  that  I  could  not  resist  her; 

Well ;  the  polite  reader  •  must  remember  a  great  file  that 
was  given  at  B — -^  House,  some  years  biick,  in  honour  of 
his  Highness  the  Hereditary  *  Prince  of  Kalbsbraten-Pnmper- 
nicheK  who  was  then  in  London  on  a  visit  to  his  illustrious 
relaJSves.  It  was  a  fancy  ball,  aiifd  the  poems  of  Scott  being 
at  that  time  all  the  fashion,  Mary  was  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
meter  of  the  « Lady  of  the'  Lake, »  old  M'Alister  making-'a' 
very  tall  and  severe-looking  harper ;  Dawdley,  a  most'jii- 
rigvifieant  FMii^mes,  and  your  humble  servant  a  stalwart  and' 

manly  Roderick  Dhu.    We  were  to  meet  at  B House,  at 

twelve  o'clock,  and  as  I  had^no  fancy  to  drive  through  ihe 
town  in  my  cab  dressed  in  a '  kilt  and  philibeg,  I  agreed'  to^ 
take  a  sek  in  Dawdley's  carriage,  and  to  dress  at  his  house 
ia  May  Pair.  At  eleven  I  left  a  very  pleasant  bachelors'  purty, 
groW'Kiig  to  q«it  them  and  the  honest,  jovial  claret-bottle,  iW 
order  to  scrape  and  cut  capers  like  a  harlequin  from  the  theatre; 
When  I  arrived  at  Dawdley's,  I  mounted  to  a  dressing-room, 
and  began  to  array  myself  in  my  cursed  costume. 
*  The  art  of  costuming  was  by  no  means  so  well  understood 
in  those  days  as  it  has  been  since,  and  mine  was  out  of  all 
C(Mrreclness.  I  was  made  to  sport  an  enormous  plume  of  black 
ostrich  feathers,  such  as  never  was  worn  by  any  Highland 
chief,  and  had  a  huge  tiger-skin  sporran  to  dangle  like  an 
apron  before  innumerable  yards  of  plaid  petticoat.  The  Tar^ 
tan  doak  was  outrageously  hot  and  voluminous :  it  was^  the 
dog-days,  and  all  these  things  I  was  condenmed  to  wear  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd. of  a  thousand  people! 

Dawdley  sent  up  word  as  I  was  dressing,  that  his  dress  had 
not  arrived,  and  he  took  my  cab,  and  drove  off  in  a  rage  to 
his  tailor. 

There  was  no  hurry,  I  thought,  to  make  a  fobl  of  myself; 
so  having  put  on  a  pair  of  plaid  trews,, and  very  neat  pumps 
with  shoe-buckles ,   my  courage  failed  me  as  to  the   rest  of 
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dm  dcess,  alid  taking r^hxwii  9t^e  Jo£)hMdteati^^rgomi^  I  wwt 
ds^vntstam  t«  die  slndy,  to'  ^srak  tintil  he  AouM;  arrive. 

Hhe  'wa^ihw^jof  the  pretty  xoom .  were  eytoB^jtodi  »  asof 
flpfa/'wilh  jmiaiRefable  .cwbiond, drawn  4<ivard$:  ene  o£  themi. 
A  great  tranquil  moon  waa  alariilg  inU^.th^  dianlber^  in  whiek 
stood,  attkidat  hooks  afid  all  aorta  of  bAohalon*  londiar,  at.silter 
tray  vith  a  coi4>le  of  tall  Yeflace  glaasea,  and  a  hottle  of 
Maraschino  bound  with  straw.  *  I  can  see  now  the  (wmUe  of 
the  liquor  in  the  moonshine,  as  I  poured  it  inlo  the  glaas  r 
and  I  awaHowed  two  or  three  little  eupa  of  it,  for  my  spirila 
were  downcast.  Close  to  the  tray  of  Maraschino  stood-^muft 
I  say  it? — a  box,,  a  mere  box  of  cedar,  boond rudely  tegetluK- 
with  pink  paper,  branded  with  the  name  of  « HonsoN »  on  the 
side,  and  bearing  on  the  cover  the  arms  of  Spain  ^  I  thooght 
I  would  Juat  take  up  the  box,  and  look  in  it. 

Ahv  BeavenI  there  they  were— a  hundred  and  fifty  of  4hem> 
in  calei ,  comfortable  rows,  lovingly  side  by  side,  th^y  lay. 
with  th<  great  moon  shining  down  upoil  ihein  -^  thin  at  tlra 
tip,  full  in  the  waist,  elegantly  round  and  full ,  a  lUtle  spat 
here  and  there  shining  upon  Ihem  —  beauty-spots  .  upoe  the 
cheek  of  SiWa.  The  house  was  quite  qniet.  Dawdley.aU 
ways  smoked  in  his  room  ;-^I  had  not  smoked  for  four,  months 
and  eleven  days. 


When  Lord  Dawdley  came  into  the  study,  he  did  not  make 
any  remarks;  and,  oh,  how  easy  my  heart  fett!  He  waa 
dressed  in  his  green  and  boots,  after  WestaH's  picture,  cor- 
rectly. 

•  It's  time  to  be  off,  George, »  said  he ;  «they  told  me  yo«i 
were  dressed  long  ago.     Come  up,  my  man,  and  get  ready.* 

I  rushed  up  into  the  dressing-room,  and  madly  dashed  my 
head  and  arms  into  a  pool  of  eau  de  Cologne.  I  drank,  I 
believe,  a  tumblerfull  of  it.  I  called  for  my  clothes,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  were  gone.  My  servant  brought  them, 
however,  saying  that  he  had  pot  them  away  —  making  some 
stupid  excuse.  \  put  them  on  not  heeding  them  much,  for 
I  was  half  tipsy  with  the  excitement  of  the  ci— ,  of  thesmo—. 


of  wiialliad'iiaken  place  ia  Ommdief's  «tadf,'«d  with-  the 
Uaraschiao  aond  the  eaa  de  Cologne  I  had  drankl    .  • 

«What  afiie  odour  of  laTeDder-rwaiter ! »  said  JDawdLd7».M 
.irie  rode  in  the  camage. 

I  put  my  head  out  of  ihe  wiiKlow  and  flhridced  ent  a  Jaufh; 
ibttt  inade  no  other  replj. 

•  What's  the  joke,  George?*  aaid  Daurdley^  «£d  I  say  any 
tUng  itritty  ?  • 

kNo,  »  cried  I,  yelling  still  more  wildly;  « nothing^  more 
'Wilty  than  lisual. » 

•  Don't  be  severe,  George,*  said  he,  with  a  mortified  air; 
waA  we  drove,  xm  to  B-  -t-*^  House. 


There  must'baTe  been  something  strange  and  wild  in  my 
appearance,  and  diese  awftil  bladt  plumes,  as  I  paaied  tbix)ug)i 
the  erowd  ;  /or  I  observed  people  looking  aiid  making  a 
strange,  nasal  noiae  (il  is  called  sniffing,  and  for  which  J  have 
no  olher  more  delicate  term),  land  making  w.ay  as  I  puAed 
on  i  but  I  moved  forward  very  £eroeIy,  for  the  wioe^  tim 
Maraschino,  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and  the — the  excitefenenthiad 
renderod  me  almost  wild;  and  at  length  I  arrived  at  the  place 
-where  my  lovely  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  her  Harper .  atond. 
Harw'  beautiful  she  looked,  *^  all  eyes  were  upon  her.  < as. she 
stood*  blushing. '  When  she  saw  Ine,  however,  her  oonnten- 
anoe  assumed  anarppearimoe  of  akunn.  vGood  heavens^  Geoi^e!;* 
Ae  said,  stretching  her  hand  to  me  ;  « what  makes  you  laok 
so  wild  and  pale  ? »  I  advanced,  and  was  going  to  take  her 
hand,  when  she  dropped  it  with  a  scream. 

« Ah-*-*ah--^  I  *  she  said  ;    « Mr.   Fitz-BoodlCf  you  've  been 
smoking  I  • 

There  was  an  immense  langh  from  four  hsmdred  pe^Ie 
vMud  about  us,  and  the  acoundrelly  Bawdley  joined  in  the 
yeU.  I  rushed  £ariously  out,  and  as  I  passed,  hurded  4»ver 
the  ifat  Hereditary  Prince  of  Kalbdirfatan^'limpefnkhel/.  : 
.  iiEa  Mcht  Jiier  nngeheuer  stark. iMm  Tabaki'*  1. hoard  bar 
iigfanes^i'siy^  as  mhdly  I  flung  ioysajf  thtoaigh  thd  4idea<dn- 
ieaknp*  ' ..  •     .        i  •  •.  ..  ..^  ..  •••  -  ■  jj"*!  ..  »Ij  -  •: 

The  neit  ddj^.iMary  M^AliaW^  in  n  itole  full  ^f  thh'niaaC 
odious  good  sense  and  sarcasm,  reminded  me  of  our  agreement; 
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-gild <thct  I  Ae.iiBB  qiute  toAifinoed  tbilt  we  Wer^  ^oi ^y  Utj 
means  fitted  for  one  anottier,  and-  begged  me  to  consider  miy- 
r^dlf  henceforth  quite  free.  The  little  wretch  had  the  imper- 
tinence to  send  me  a  dozen  boxes  of  cigars,  which,  she  said, 
wo«ild  console  tniefbr  my  lost  love  ;  as  die  was  pwfectly  cer- 
tain that  I  was  not  mercenary,  and  I  loved  tobacco  better 
than  any  woman  in  the  world. 

I  believe  she  was  right,  though  I  have  neveir  to  diis.di^ 
been  able  to  pardon  the  scoundrelly  stratagem,  by.  which 
Dawdley  robbed  me  of  a  wife  and  won  one  himself.  As  I 
was  lying  on  hist  sofa,  looking  at  th^  moon  and  lost  in  a 
thousand  happy  contemplations,  Lord  Dawdley,  returning  from 
the  tailor's,  saw  me  smoking  at  my  leisure.  On  entering  his 
dressing-room,  a  horrible  treiacherous  thought  struck  him.  «I 
must  hot  betray  my  friend, »  said  he  ;  « but  in  love  all  is^fair, 
and  lie  shall  betray  himself. »  There  were  n^  tartans,  my 
cursed  feiathers,  my  tiger-skin  sporran,  lipen  the  sofa. 
•  He  called  up  my  groom  ;  he  made  the  rascal. put  on  all 
my  clothes,  and,  giving  him  a  guinea  and  four  cigars,  bade 
'  him  lock  himself  into  the  little  pantry  and  smoke  them  wiA- 
out  faking  the  clothes:  off.  J6hn  did  so,  and  was  very  ill  in 
eoBSequence,  and  sb  when  I  citeetto  B — ' — Houte,  my  dotfaas 
were; redolent  of  tobaccovand  I  loA'.lbvely  Mairy  M^Alister. 

I  am^  godfather  to  eneiof  Lady  Dawdley 's  boys,  alid  hen 
i^  the  only  houie  where  L.am  aUowed •  to  ^moke  unmolested; 
but  I  have. never  been  able  to  admire  Dawdley,  a  sly,  sorn^ 
noisy  spiritless,  lily-livered  fellow,  that  took  .'hi^  name  off  all 
his  clubs  the  year,  he  married.  -       ' 

« I '  ain  sick  .of  this  squeamish  English  wolidT*.  said  1 1  in 
bitter  scorn,  as  I  sat  in  my  lonely  lodgings  smoking  Maiy 
M^Alister's  cigars^  «a  curse  jvpon  their  affectations  of  pro- 
priety and  silly  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  .whimlperiBg 
woman.!  I  will  away  to  some  other  country  where  .thought 
is  free,  and  honest  men  hav^.tb^ir  way.  I  will  have  no.mone 
el  your  rose-Water  passion,  o^  cringing  dkawihg-room  tehder- 
ness.  Pshaw!  is  George  Fitz-Boodle  to  be  bound. up  in  thfe 
scented  ringlets  of  a  woman,  or  made  to  fetch  and  can^  her 
reticule  P    No,    I   wiU  go '.  whcM  wbmen  shall  iobey  >  and.  not 


feoHoaiid  me.  I  will  Jbe  a  Sheikh,  and  my  wife  shall  cook 
pij  C0U8C011S ,  and  dance  before  me,  and  light  my  narghili. 
I  will  be  a  painted  savage  spearing  the  fish,  and  striking  th^ 
deer,  and  mj  wife  shall  sing  my  great  aelions  to  me  as  I 
smoke  my  calumet  in  my  lodge.  Away!  land  of  dowagers 
and  milk-sops,  Fitz-Boodle  disowns  you  ;  he  will  wander  ta 
some  other  clime,  where  man  is  respected,  and  woman  takes 
her  proper  rank  in  the  creation,  as  the  pretty  smiling  slave 
she  would  be. » 

I  received  at  this  time,  in  an  abrupt  enclosure  from  my 
faiher,  120/.,  being  a  quarter's  income,  and  a  polite  intima- 
tioQ  from  Lady  Fitz*Boodle,  that  as  1  had  disappointed  every 
«Be  of  my  parents'  expectations  {slie  my  parent !  faugh ! ),  I 
must  never  look  to  the  slightest  pecuniary  aid  from  them^ 
Such  a  sum  would  not  enable  me  to  travel  across  the  Atlan- 
tic or  to  the  shoves  of  the  lied  Sea,  si  was  my  first  intention ^ 
I  ^termined,  therefore,  to  visit  a  country  where,  if  woman 
was  still  too  foolishly  worshipped,  at  least  smoking  was  toler-^ 
ated,  and  took  my  departure  at  the  tower  Stairs  for  Rotterdam 
and  the  Rhine. 

There  were  no  incidents  of  the  voyage  worth  recounting, 
nor  am  I  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  ac- 
tount  of  Holland  or  any  other  country.  This  memoir  is 
purely  personal :  and  relates  rather  to  what  I  suffered  than 
to  what  I  saw.  Not  a  word  then  about  Cologne  and  the 
altfiren  thousand  British  virgins,  whom  a  storm  drove  into 
that  port,  and  who  were  condemned,  as  I  am  pleased  to  think, 
to  a  most  merited  dea^h.  Ah,  Alary  M^Alister!  in  my  rage 
and  fury  I  wished  that  there  had  been  eleven  thousand  and 
•ne  spinaCers  so  destroyed.  Ah!  Minna  Ldwe,  Jewess  as  thou 
w«rt,  thou  meritedst  no  better  a  fate  than  that  which  pveiv 
look  those  Christitfi  damsels. 

Minoa .  L(>we  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  Ldwe,  banker  at 
Bdiiii.  )  passed  through  the  town  last  yeaf ,  fifteen  y«ars 
lifter. the  event  I  $m  abont  to  relate,  and  heard  that  Mosei 
was  iapriaoned  for  forgery  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Ho 
merited  the  punishment  which  the  merciful  Prusrian  law  in* 
ffietod  on  him. 
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Minna  was  (he  most  beautiful  creature  that  my  ejm  erer 
lighted  on.  Sneer  not,  ye  Christian  maidens;  but  the  fact 
was  so.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  seated  at  a  window 
covered  with  golden  Tine-leaves,  with  grapes  just  turning  to. 
purple,  and  tendrils  twisting  in  the  most  fantastical  arabes- 
ques. The  leaves  cast  a  pretty  chequered  shadow  over  her 
sweet  face,  and  the  simple,  thin,  while  muslin  gown  in  which 
she  was  dressed.  She  had  bare  white  arms,  and  a  blue  ri- 
band confined  her  little  waist.  She  was  knitting,  as  all  Ger- 
man women  do,  whether  of  the  Jewish  sort  or  otherwise; 
and  in  the  shddow  of  the  room  sat  her  sister  Emma ,  a  pow- 
erful woman  with  a  powerful  voice.  Emma  was  at  the  Piano, 
singing,  «Herz,  mein  Herz,  wanim  so  trau^unrig* — singtaf 
much  out  of  tune. 

I  had  come  to  change  one  of  Coutts's  circulars  at  Lowe'f 
bank ,  and  was  looking  for  the  door  of  the  caisse. 

•  Links,  mein  Herr! »  said  Minna  Lowe,  making  the  gent* 
lest  inclination  with  her  pretty  liltle  head ;  and  blushing  ever 
so  liltle,  and  raising  up  tenderly  a  pair  of  heavy  blue  eyes, 
and  then  dropping  them  again,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the 
stranger.  And  no  wonder,  I  was  a  sight  worth  contemplating 
then —  I  had  golden  hair  which  fell  gracefully  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and  a  slim  waist  (where  are  you  now,  slim  waist  and 
golden  hair?),  and  a  pair  of  brown  muslachios  that  curled 
gracefully  under  a  firm  Roman  nose,  and  a  tuft  to  my  chin 
that  could  not  but  vanquish  any  woman.  « Links,  meia 
Herr,  ■  said  lovely  Minna  Lowe. 

That  liltle  word  ///i/r^  dropped  upon  my  wounded  soul  like 
balm.  There  is  nothing  in  links;  it  is  not  a  pretty  word* 
Minna  LOwe  simply  told  me  to  turn  to  the  left,  when  I  was 
debating  between  that  side  and  its  opposite,  in  oiider  to  fiad 
the  cash-room  door.  Any  olher  person  might  have  said  links 
(or  rechts  for  that  matter),  and  would  not  have  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  me ;  but  Minna's  full  red  lipa^  as 
they  let  slip  the  monosyllable,  wore  a  smile  so  tender,  and 
uttered  it  with  such  inconceivable  sweetness,  that  I  was  over- 
come at  once.  « Sweet  bell!  I  could  have  said, -  tinkle  that 
dulcet  note   for  ever, — links,    lincks,  linx!  I  love  the  <Aiiiie. 
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It  footl^es  and  blesses  me,  •  All  this  I  could  have  sald^  aad 
muGb  more,  bad  I  had  mj  senses  about  me,  and.  had  I  been 
a  proficient  in  the  perman  language  ;  .  but  I  could  not  speak 
both  from  ignorance  and  emotion.  I  blushed,  stuttered,  took 
off  mj  c^p^  made  an  immensely  foolish  bow,  and  beg^n  forth- 
with fumbling  at  the  door-handle. 

The  reason  why  I  have  introduced  the  name  of  this  siren 
is  to  shew  that  if  tobacco  in  a  former  unlucky  instance  has 
proved  my  enemy,  in  the  present  case  it  was  my  firmest 
friend.  I,  the  descendant  of  the  Norman  Fitz-Boodle,  the  re* 
Ifl^tite  of  kings  and  emperors,  might,  but  for  tobacco,  have 
'married  the  daughter  of  Moses  Lowe  ,  the  Jew  forger  and 
convict  of  Bonn.  I  would  have  done  it ;  for  I  hold  the  man 
a  slave  who  calculates  in  love ,  and  who  thinks  about  pru- 
dence when  his  heart  is  in  question.  Men  marry  their  cook- 
maids  and  the  world  looks  down  upon  them.  ]Ve  sit  anciU 
l(S  omor  pudori/  I  exclaim  with  a  notorious  poet;  if  you 
heartily  and  entirely  love  your  cook-maid,  you  are  a  fool  and 
a  coward  not  to  wed  her.  What  more  can  you  want  than  to 
have  your  heart  filled  up?  Can  a  duchess  do  more?  You  talk 
of  the  difference  of  rank  and  the  decencies  of  society.  Away, 
sir,  love  is  divine,  and  knows  not  your  paltry,  worldly  cal- 
culations. It  is  not  love  you  worship,  0  heartless,  silly 
calculator!  it  is  the  interest  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
.three  per-cents,  and  the  blessing  of  a  genteel  mother-in-law 
'in  Harley  Street,  in  the  ineffable  joy  of  snug  dinners,  and  a 
butler  behind  your  chair.  Fool,  love  is  eternal,  butlers  and 
mothers-in-law  are  perishable  :  you  have  but  the  enjoyment 
of  your  three  per-ceots  for  forty  years  ;  and  tlien^  what  do 
they  avail  you  ?  But  if  you  believe  that  she  whom  you 
ohoose,  and  to  whom  your  heart  clings,  is  to  be  your  soulis 
companion,  not  now  merely  but  for  e\^er  and  eyer;  then  what 
a  paltry  item  of  money  or  time  has  deterred  you  from  your 
happiness,  what  a  miserable  penny-wise  economist  you  have 
been  I 

And  here*  if,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  might  be  allowed 
to  give  advice  to  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  it  would  be 
thii ;   young  men  fall  in  love  with  people  of  a  lower  rank, 
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imd  4  hey  ore  not  strong  enough  to  resM  the  drtod  of 
heritance,  or  of  (he  worid's  scorn,  or  of  the  cursed  tjrairt  gett- 
tililjr,  and  dare  not  marry  the  -woman  they  loye  abore  aH. 
But  if  prudence  is  strong,  passion  is  strong  too,  and  principle 
is  not,  «Dd  women  (HeaVen  keep  them!)  are  weak.  We  aU 
know  what  happens  then.  Prudent  papas  and  mammas  say, 
« George  will  sow  his  wild  oats  soon,  he  wOl  be  tired  of  that 
odious  woman  one  day,  and  we'll  get  a  good  marriage  for  him: 
meanwhile  it  is  best  to  hush  the  matter  .up  and  pretend  to 
know  nothing  about  it.  •  But  suppose  George  does  the  only 
honest  thing  in  his  power,  and  tnarries  the  woman  he  loves 
above  all ;  then  what  a  cty  you  have  from  parents  and  guai^ 
dians,  what  shrieks  from  aunts  and  sisters,  what  excommuni- 
cations and  disinheriting!  -What  a  weak  fool  George  isN 
say  his  male  friends  in  the  clubs  ;  and  no  hand  of  sympathy 
is  held  out  to  poor  Mrs,  George,  who  is  never  forgiven,  bat 
shunned  like  a  plague,  and  sneered  at  by  a  relentless  Phari- 
saical world  until  death  sets  her  free.  As  long  as  she  is  un^ 
married  J  avoid  her  if  you  will;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  married, 
go !  be  kind  to  her^  and  comfort  her,  and  pardon  and  forget, 
if  you  can !  And  lest  some  charitable  people  should  declare 
that  I  am  setting  up  here  an  apology  for  vice,  let  me  here, 
and  by  way  of  precaution,  flatly  contradict  them,  and  declare 
that  I  only  would  offer  a  plea  for  marriage. 

But  where  has  Minna  Lowe  been  left  during  this  page  of 
disquisition  ?  Blushing  under  the  vine^leaves  positively,  w4ifkt 
I  was  thanking  my  stars  that  she  never  became  Mrs.  George 
Titz-Boodle.  And  yet  who  knows  what  thou  mightst Imve  be- 
come, Minna,  had  such  a  lot  falleil  to  thee?  She  was  too 
pretty  and  innocent-looking  to  have  been  by  nature  that  art- 
ful, intriguing  huzzy  that  education  made  her,  and  that  my 
experience  found  her.     The  case  was  simply  this,  not  a  romiH 

tical  one  by  any  means 

♦  *  •  • 

At  this  very  juncture,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  ptiOM, 
^nd  leave  the  World  to  wait  for  a  month  Until  it  hiama  the 
result  of  the  loves  of  Minna  LOwe  and  George  Fitz«Boodla.  8 
ftave  other  tales  still  more  interesting  in  store  $  and  ftougli'1 
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bave  never  written  a  line  until  now,  I  doubt  not  before  long 
to  bave  excited  sucb  a  rast  sympathy  in  my  fayour,  that  I  shall 
become  as  popular  as  the  oldest  (I  mean  the  handsomest]  of  living 
authors,  and  most  print^publishers,  desirous  of  taking  my  por^ 
trait,  may  as  well,  therefore,  begin  sending  in  their  proposals  to 
Mr.  Nickisson ;  nor  Aa1l  I  ^o  viucklbok  to  H  high  remuneration 
for  sitting  (egad!  it  is  a  frightful  operation),  as  to  a  clever 
and  skilful  painter,  who  must  likewise  be  a  decently  bred  and 
companionable  person. 

Nor  is  it  merely  upon  matters  relating  to  myself  (for  ego« 
tism  I  hate,  aild  ihe  reader  will  remark  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  « I  •  in  the  foregoing  pages)  that  I  propose  to  speak. 
'  Next  month,  for  instance  (besides  the  continuation  of  my  own 
and  other  people's  memoirs),  I  shall  acquaint  the  public  with 
a  discovery  which  is  intensely  interesting  to  all  fathers  of  fa^ 
milies :  I  have  in  my  eye  three  neiv  professions  which  a 
gentleman  may  follow  with  credit  and  profit,  which  are  te 
this  day  unknown,  and  which,  in  the  present  difficult  times, 
cannbt  fail  to  be  eagerly  seized  upon. 

Before  submitting  them  to  public  competition,  Twill  treat 
privately  with  parents  and  guardians ,  or  with  young  men  of 
good  education  and  address  ;  such  only  will  suit. 

Aim  S.  «F.  3» 
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If  Criticism,  in  iU  difficult  tas](  of  arranging  the  precedenoa 
of  the  great  names  whose  writings  have  won  for  them  an 
immortal  and  imperishable  name,  could  adopt  as  its  soie  slan* 
dard  or  measure  of  comparative  eminence,  the  degree  of  i^^ 
fluence  produced  by  an  author  upon  his  own  or  succeeding 
ages,  or  the  extent  to  which  his  works  have  been  diffused 
over  various  and  remote  countries,  De  Foe  would  vindicate 
for  himself  a  pedestal  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  little,  if  at  all, 
lower  than  that  which  the  universal  consent  of  civilized  man- 
kind has  so  justly  conceded  to  Cervantes, 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  suffering  and  virtue,  that  noblest 
heroism  which  enables  its  possessor  to  support  unmerited  per* 
secution,  obloquy,  and  sorrow,  that  lofty  and  divine  spirit 
which,  disregarding,  with  a  calm  and  patient  dignity  fthe 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, »  awaits  the  distant 
time  when  party  rage  and  personal  malignity  shall  have  pas- 
sed  away,  and  Posterity  shall  have  learned  the  [lesson,  so 
rarely  understood  by  a  contemporary  age,  to  understand  the 
Work  of  Genius,  and  that  still  more  difficult  lesson  to  Man 
in  the  abstract,  as  it  is  to  Man  the  individual,  the  lesson  of 
Gratitude-— if  Criticism  might  found  her  judgments  upon  these 
data,  the  Author  of  ^Robinson  Crusoe' would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  comparison   with   that   gentle   yet  mighty  spirit 
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which  <nrtfaied  the   half-grazed   jet  chiYalroua   Knight  of  La 
Manchii. 

'  The  cell  of  Newgate,  no  les^  than  the  dungeon  of  the  In^ 
qnisition,  was  a  proof  of  that  deep  truth  that  «the  world* — 
^r  at  least  the  contemporary  world — « knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men. »  It  will  be  our  endeayour,  in  the  succeeding 
pages,  to  show  that  the  comparison  which  we  have  just  made, 
flattering  as  it  may  appear,  and  indicative  of  a  too  high  ad- 
miration of  the  genius  of  De  Foe  ;  is  ndt  unjust  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cervantes  :  *and  in  the  discussion  of  our  subject  to 
devote  our  attention,  at  a  leiigth  somewhat  greater  than  usual, 
firsti  to  a  sketch  of»the  Life  of  this  great  writer,  and  second- 
ly, on  another  occasion,  to  an  attempt  to  justify  by  a  critical 
examination  of  his  chief  works,  an  admiration  which  may  ap* 
pear  to  some  of  our  readers  extravagant:  and  we  are  willing  to 
hope ,  tfiat  our  biographical  notice  of  De  Foe ,  by  the 
piclures  it  presents  of  great  and  frequent  vicissiludes-supportcci 
with  invariable  calmness — of  a  long  and  chequered  life,  de- 
Yoted  unceasingly  to  the  good  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
virtue  and  civilization  of  man  —  will  be  no  less  interesting, 
than  an  attempt,  however  imperfect,  to  investigate  and  deve- 
lope  the  means  by  which  he  has  acquired  so  elevated  a  place 
in  the  great  Hero-temple  of  Immortality. 

In  no  eountry  perhaps  so  remarkably  as  in  England  has 
Literature  been  indebted  to*  the  middle  and  lower  classes  for 
its  most  distinguished  names  :  and  although  the  Student  may 
be  inclined  to  assign  various  social  and  political  reasons  for  a 
peculiarity  which  must  forcibly  strike  him  who  has  made  even 
a  superficial  acquaintance  wilh  the  biographical  History  of 
Great  Britain,  the  great  relative  wealth,  importance,  and  in- 
telligence, of  those  classes,  coiisequeiit  upon  the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  the  English  Constitution,  are  perhaps  hardly  sui&oieiit  to 
resolve  this  problem,  and  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which 
is  so  striking,  and  in  some  measure  .anomalous,  even  after 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  agency  (tf  that  powerful  in- 
fluence. 

That  the  envelopements  of  ignorance,  which  during  the  long 
burial  of  the  dark  ages,    had  enswathed  Science  and  Reason, 
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like  the  bandages  that  wrap  tha  limbs  of  some  daad  Pbar^gli, 
were  torn  off  by  the  hand  of  an  {*)  obscure  monk,  is  cerUMolj 
A  fact  to  which  the  history  of  other  countries  may  peiliaps 
afford  a  parallel ;.  thai  the  intellect  (^)  which,  with  a  power,  we 
speak  it  reirerenlljy  almost  like  that  of  the  Creator,  weighed 
and  numbered  the  colossal  masses  which  circle  rejoicing  in  the 
ii^ity  of  space,  received  its  first  education  in  a  poor  man's 
cottage, — such  a  fact,  we  saj,  may  occur  ia  the  aanals  of  other 
lands,  however  inferior  may  be  the  importance  of  tjbe  cases 
so  alledged  by  the  citizen  of  any  country  but  £«gkmdt 
Shakspeare  too--rtbe  greatest  of  all }  that  suUime  genius,  be** 
fore  whose  fame  the  poets^  the  pbilosoq^rs,  the  reasoneis, 
the  moralists  of  all  ages,  the  brightest  stars  of  the  intellectual 
Jieayen„  pale  their  fire,  as  before  a  Sun — his  cradle  also  was 
rocked  by  a  poor  man's  fireside :  it  was  beneath  n  humble 
xoof — and  few  are  humbler  than  that  lowly  onel  at  Stratford, 
which  has  become  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  Mecca 
of  tbe  soul-«that  the  gentlest,  noblest,  sublimest  of  mankind 
first  saw  the  light.  Washington  Irving  beautifully  says,  « (b^ 
genius  delights  to  nestle  its  offspring  in  obscure  pWes,  •  and 
what  he  remarks  of  Ibe  locality,  will,  in  the  literary  history 
of  England  at  lea^t,  be  Cound  sin^ularlj  Iru^  slSQ  of  the  ^-^ 
gin,  of  fffnivis. 

'^^  tlli'ia — we  may  almost  call  it — general  rale  De  .  Foe  was 
M  exception  :  nor  shoulc)  we,  eyea  in  the  absence  of  specific 
inferfnalion  relative  to  his  birth  &nd  parentage,  hesitate  to  foraa 
a  eonelvsion  from  the  pature  ot  his  works,  Aat  he  must  have 
sprang,  if  not  from  the  lowest,  at  least  from  no  very  elevalei 
portion  of  the  social  seale» 

He  was  the  sefii  of  a  butcher  in  London,  and  ft^takiM  all 
his  life  the  strongest  characteristics  not  only  of  (he  dsas  ftor^ 
which  he  sprang,  and  to  which,  in  spite  of  Iris  literary  and 
political  celdirit^,  be  cpif|inued  to  bdbng,  but  we  fsney  that 
we  can  detect,  in  alt  his  vnritings  the  stamp  of  the  Lwerjr" 
man  of  the  City  of  London^  and  the  plain,  n^anly,  indepait- 

(')  Roger  Baeon. 
(•j  fvwlon. 
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dent,  and  tboughtful  eharaeterWbich  commerce  produces  in  its 
sober  votaries. 

Bj  one  of  those  singular  anomalies,  for  which  it  is  impos- 
dble  to  account,  he  appears,  whether  from  consciousness  of 
the  plebeian  sound  of  his  paternal  name,  or  it  may  be  for 
some  more  rational  motive,  Co  have  early  prefixed  to  it  the 
more  aristocratic  syllable  De — though  on  no  occasion  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree'  tinged  with  the 
pride  of  ancestry.     He  ever  sang,  with  Beranger, 

Moi,  noble  ?  oh !  vraiment,  messieurs,  non. 
jj^oo,  d -alien  De  cbevalerie 
Je  n*ai  le  brevet  sur  velln.    > 
Je  ne  sais  qu'aimer  ma  patrie.... 
Je  sufs  vilain  et  Ir^s  vilain.... 

Je  suis  vilain, 

YilfHziy  vilain. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  father  was  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  Daniel  received  a  solid  education  at  a  Dissent- 
ing Academy  at  Newington,  near  London — and  as  be  alludes 
in  his  writings  more  than  once,  to  his  having  been  destined 
to  the  profession  of  theology  :  « It  was  my  misfortune, »  he 
says,  « to  be  first  set  apart  for,  and  afterwards  set  a  part /rom, 
the  ministry  :  >  and  the  description  he  gives  of  the  acquire- 
ments he  had  made,  ina  very  large  circle  of  Literature  and 
Science,  while  at  school,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
education  he  received  was  one  of  a  very  sound  and  complete 
character,  even  if  his  works  did  not  abound  with  sufficient 
evidence — evidence  even  more  convincing  than  the  assertion 
of  a  person  as  veracious  as  De  Foe  could  be.  He  was  born 
in  1661,  and  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  school  in  his  twelfth 
year,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  sixteen  -.  but  as  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  public  affairs  till  the  year 
1685,  the  period  of  the  ill-fated  attempt  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  he  de- 
voted this  interval  to  the  accumulation  of  those  stores  of  use- 
ful information,  of  which  his  later  writings  give  such  abun- 
dant proof,  and  which  could  not  have  been  amassed,  how- 
VOL.  in.  '  ?d 
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ever  he  might  have  increased  theio,   amid  the  agitatians  and 
persecutions  of  a  long,  busj,  and  agitated  life. 

In  that  unfortunate  cause  De  Foe'  appears  to  have  borne 
arms,  hut  without  incurring  the  penalties  which  followed  in 
so  many  cases  the  defeat  of  Monmouth's  partizans. 

In  the  year  1688  he  was  made  a  Liveryman  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, having  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  hose-factor,  as  he  yehe- 
mently  repels  a  charge  subsequently  made  against  him  by  one 
of  his  opponenls,  of  having  been  a  manufacturer  of  stockings, 
though  he  confesses  that  those  articles  formed  the  subject  of 
his  trade. 

At  this  time,  occurred  that  important  aiid  beneficial  revolu- 
tion which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  so  long 
and  so  unfortunately  occupied  by  the  ill-fated  house  of  Stuart, 
an  event  which  must  have  been  highly  in  a<5cordance  with 
the  principles  and  wishes,  political  as  well  as  religious,  of 
De  Foe's  party.  We  are  told  by  Oldmixon,  that  our  citizen, 
gallantly  equipped  and  well  mounted,  formed  part  of  the  tri- 
umphal procession,  assembled  by  the  City  of  London,  October 
29th  1689,  to  escort  the  new  king  from  the  palace  of  White- 
hall to  the  feast  offered  to  celebrate  his  accession  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  But  from  the  cold  and  reserved  temper  of  William 
neither  the  enthusiasm  nor  the  «  gallantry  »  of  our  Hosier  could 
expect  any  reward  for  such  holiday  loyalty  :  and  we  find  De 
Foe  three  years  afterwards  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  ob- 
liged to  abscond  from  his  creditors,  one  of  whom,  more  vin- 
dictive than  the  rest,  is  reported  to  have  taken  out  a  writ  of 
bankruptcy  against  him,  a  proceeding  which  the  others,  con- 
fident, and  with  reason,  of  the  integrity  of  their  unfortunate 
debtor,  quashed  by  a  petition,  and  enabled  De  Foe  to  come 
to  a  composition.  Let  it  be  said  to  his  honour,  that  he 
afterwards  proved  the  justice  of  this  confidence  and  forbear- 
ance, by  punctually  discharging  the  debts  for  which  he  was 
liable.  It  may  be  asked  how  De  Foe,  whose  writings  give 
evidence  that  he  possessed  not  only  the  integrity  which  is  so 
high  and  indispensable  an  element  in  the  commercial  charac- 
ter, but  also,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  skill  and  boldness 
necessary  for  successful  trade,    whose  life  was  stained  by  no 
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exoesies^  and  eren^the  peculiar  nature  of  whose  trade  was  not 
of  a  kind  likely-  to  involve  him  in  ruinous  speculation,  should 
have  been  thus  unfortunate.  The  answer  will  be  found  if 
we  invert  the  celebrated  and  alas,  too  true  aphorism, 

K  La  poussiere  du  comptoir  est  fatale  aux  lettres. » 

# 

He  was  a  member  of  a  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  Polite 
Learnings  ^9nd  it  is  but  too  probable  that  his  endeavour  to 
unite  the  service  of  those  incompatible  divinities,  Mercury 
and  the  Muses,  was  not  more  successful^  than  such  attempts 
to  obey  « two  masters  *  will,  as  we  are  warned  by  the  Scripture, 
invariably  be  found. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  bricks  and  pantiles — 
the  latter  manufactory  of  an  article  which  till  then  had  been 
imported  from  Holland — and  this  branch  of  industry,  in  which 
he  t^as  long  engaged,  would  probably  have  been  profitable.  , 
but  for  the  frequent  distractions  produced  by  the  imprison- 
ments anil  reverses,  consequent  upon  his  political  writings. 

With  untiring  energy  and  exhauslless  readiness,  De  Foe  ap- 
pears, during  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  life,  to  have 
allowed  no  subject  of  either  political  or  commercial  interest 
to  arise,  without  a  pamphlet. — His  laborious  biographer  Wil- 
son has  collected  the  titles  of  above  200  works  of  various  ex- 
tent, and  is  convinced  that  this  list,  long  as  it  is,  is  far  from 
being  a  complete  one. 

The  consideration  of  his  principal  writings  will  form  the 
subject  for  another  notice ;  but  in  mentioning  them  here  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  all  of  them  are  to  be 
found  the  same  peculiarities  which  we  have  assigned  as  the 
characteristic  of  his  style.  The  same  extreme  plainness— nay, 
even  homeliness  of  expression — the  same  vigorous  and  idio- 
matic, though  occasionally  incorrect  diction — the  same  cogent 
logic,  the  more  cogent  perhaps  from  the  absence,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  of  scholastic  skill — the  same  wonderful  power 
of  conceiving  and  picturing  the  manner  in  which  a  common 
mind  would  act  and  feel  imder  any  imaginary  circumstances. 

He  wrote  upon  the  monetary  system,  he  projected  Banks 
and  Factories  for  goods,  he  proposed  a  commission  of  enquiry 
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into  bankrupts'  estates,  he  planned  a  PemiDn-office  for  the  r&* 
Kef  of  the  poor,  and  finished  by  a  long  essay  upon  Prbjecls 
themselves. 

It  appears  more  th^n  probable,  liiat  in  the  coarse  of  his 
trade  in  wool  he  made  at  least  one  voyage  to  Spain ;  and 
thus  practically  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
character  of  that  nation,  a  character  which  he  seems  to  have 
taken  many  opportunities  of  representing  in  a  very  *  attractive 
light — it  win  be  sufficient  to  dllude'to  the  description,  in  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  of  the  manners  and  virtues  of  the  Spaniards 
who  colonized  his  island.  In  1695  his  indefatigable  endeav- 
ours  at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Court,  and  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  a  Commission  for  managing  the  duties 
on  glass.  His  usual  ill  luck  attended  him  here  also,  for  the 
tax  being  abolished  four  years  after  he  had  entered  upon  an 
employment  for  which  it  cannot  b^  doubted  he  was  admir- 
ably calculated,  he  was  deprived  of  his  situation.  It  was 
however  at  the  close  of  this  year  that  tie  Foe  was  destined 
to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  that  fame  which  his  name 
afterwards  acquired,  and  by  a  work  whose  reputation  has- 
survived  to  the  present  day,  though  written  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  to  give  as  it  were  a  foretaste  or  earnest  of  his  powers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  perform  good  service  to  the  Court. 

«At  the  end  of  1699,  there  was  published,*  writes  De Foe; 
«an  horrid  pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verse,  written  by  one  Tut- 
«chin,  and  called  The  Foreigners  ;  in  which  the  author  fell 
<^ personally  upon  the  King,  then  upon  the  Ihrtch  Nation;  and, 
« after  having  reproached  his  majesty  with  crimes,  that  his 
« worst  enemies  could  not  think  of  without  horror ,  he  sums 
■r  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  *  Foreignefr, '  This  filled  me 
« with  rage  against  the  book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle  which 
« I  never  could  hope  should  have  met  iprith  so  general  an  ac- 
« ceptation. » 

The  Trifle  to  which  Dc  Foe  alludes,  was  a  poetical  s^ire 
on  Tutchin's  work,  and  a  defence  of  King  William  :  the  vi- 
gorous and  manly  thoughts,  which  exhibit  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  writings  the  plain  sense  and  masculine  reasoning  of  the 
author,    are  perhaps  deprived  of  none  of  their  effect  by  the 
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nMgb,  hanh,  and  inliartnoiiioiia  Vern  in  wltich-  they  are  embo* 
died.  Drjden  waa  one  of  the  feir  poets  who- can  •reason  iii 
verse: »  and  the  eanMst  and  homely  invectiT^  of  «  7%e  True-bom 
Engtiskmany»  for  so  was  thai  eatire  caUed,  lemiod  ^the  reader 
muoh  more  freqaendy  of  ihe  gating  nieainres  of  Hall  and 
the  Older  Satirists,  though  without  their  gorfooos  prodigality 
of  iHustraiion,  than  of  the  rich  and  Variednmsio  of  the  •Mind 
and  Pa^itker,  *  or  •  of '  the  :m  Mac  Fledhoe,  • 

In  eonseifiience  of  the  extraordinary  Access  of  this  work, 
De  Foe  was  honoured  with  an  anidience  of  the.  Sorereigii 
whom  he  had  so  powerfully  defended,  and  of  whom  he  had 
Been '  so  long  a  "devoted  partisan.  He  afterwards  wrote 
•  Tke  Original  Power  of  the  coHettwe  body  of  the  People 
of  England  examined  and  ass^rtifd;  and  S^n  Argument  to 
prove  that  a  standing  Army^  ivitfc  consent  of  Par&ament^ 
'Was  not  inconsistent  'with  a  free  Government ,  and  a  wsm* 
her  of  other  political  works,  whieh  in  the  present  slight  sfcetdb 
we  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  our  readers, 
even  were  it  possible,  to  specify.  But  whatever  advancenent 
he  might  have  expected  from  the  gratitude  Or  the  policy  of 
government,  bis  hop^  were  now  to  be  destroyed  by  the  death 
of  King  William,  which  took  place  March  8th,  1702,  and 
the  consequent  restoration  of  the  Kne  of  Stuart  in  the  person 
of  Anne. 

De  Foe,  whose  politics  were  naturally  in  the  highest  de* 
gree  obnoxious  to  the  present  possessors  of  power,  was  by 
this  event  reduced  to  distress,  and  probably  obliged  to  subsist 
by  the  Kterary'  labour  of  the  day  :  we  shall  see  that  his  acti- 
vity did  not  cease,  and  that  he  « bated  no  Jqt  of  heart  or 
hope, »  but  steered  right  on,  encompassed,  as  he  was,  with 
<  evil  days  and  evil  tongues. »  And  perhaps  this  is  the  most 
infallible  criterion  of  the  higher  order  of  minds,  whether  the 
arena  of  their  trials,  or  the  scene  of  their  triumphs  he  the 
council-chamber,  the  batlle-field,  or  the  closet  This  irrepres- 
sible energy,  equally  active  and  equally  hopeful  amid  the 
utorms  of  fate  and  misfortune— is  an  energy  whiob  the  sua- 
sbine  of  success-seems  almost  to  d^iprive  of  that  atmosph^ 
of  dilBeuliy  and  danger  in  which:  it/ a))pears  to  live.  Nor  can 
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we  forget  that  it  b  to  this  element  of  dMger,  difficultj  and 
jN^rsecutioii  tbat  we  are  indebted  for  the  stirring  up  of 
great  quints  to  immortal  deeds.  Thej  teem  to  comipt  and 
stagnate  in  the  calm  of  prosperity  :  the  tempest  of  misfortune 
seems  as  necessary  to  those  rest  and  sea-like  minds  as  the  hur- 
ricane is  to  the  ocean  of  the  tropics :  it  prevents  them  from 
slumbering  and  conruptiing  in  inactivity,  .  and  by  its  agitation 
tarns, up  the  wealth  th^t  is  sepulchred  in  their  abysses. 

He  now  ventured  to  republish  his  pamphlet,  entitled  :  The 
Shortest  Witf  with  the  Dissenters j  in  which ,  with  a  grave 
ivody  reminding  the  reader  of  Swift's  celebrated  proposal  that 
the  poor  should  be  sapplied  with  food,  by  the  new  expedient 
of  devouring  the  « surplus  population, »  he  recommends,  as  a 
means  of  extirpating  dissent,  tbat  the  preachers  in  conventicles 
should  be  banged,  and  their  congregations  banished.  That  this 
should  have  been  mistaken  for  a  serious  proposition  by  the 
Parliament,  originating  ^  'it  did,  from  a  known  Dissenter, 
woirid  be  incredible,  were  we  not  informed  tfaatt  the  Dissenters 
themselves,  (to  advocate  toleration  of  whose  doctrines  and 
Worship  was  the  object  of  the  publication)  were  deceived  by 
the  plausibility  of  De  Foe's  language.  Cooiplaints  against  the 
book  were  accordingly  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  the  25th  of  February  1702—1703,  a  Resolution  was 
passed  that  « this  book,  being  full  of  false  and  scandalous  re- 
flections on  this  Parliament,  and  tending  to  promote  sedition, 
be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  New  Pa- 
lace-Yard. • 

De  Foe  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  secrete  himself;  and 
we  are  perhaps  less  inclined  to  regret  his  unmerited  persecu- 
tion^ as  this  circumstance  has  presented  us  with  an  accurate, 
though  perhaps  not  very  flattering,  description  of  his  person. 
In  a  Proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  our  author,  dated 
•  St.  James's,  Jan.  10th  1702— 1703 »  is  the  following  «signa- 
lement  •  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  :  « Whereas  Daniel 
De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous 
ami  seditious  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Shortest  Way  -with  the 
Dissenters ;  he  is  a  middle-sized  spare  man,  about  forty  years 
old,  of  a  brown  complexion,    and  dark-brown  coloured  hair* 
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bvt  weafs  a  wig,  a  hooked  aosoi^  a  sharp  chin,  grey  ejes, 
and  a  large  iM>le  near  his  moulh  $  was  bmii  in  London,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  hose-factor  in  Freeman's  Yard,  in  Corn- 
hill,  and  now  is  owner  of  the  brick  and  pantile  works  near 
Tilbury  fort,  in  Essex  ;  Whoever  Aall  discorer  the  said  Daniel 
De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
or  any  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  so  as  he  may 
he  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reward  of  L.50,  which  her 
Majesty  has  ordered  to  be  immediately  paid  upon  such  dis- 
covery. » 

He  was  soon,  as  may  be  supposed,  apprehended,  fined,  and 
exposed  in  the  piU(»iy.  liThus, «  says  he;  «was  I  a  second 
time,  ruined  ;  for  by  t)iis  affair  I  lost  above  3500 L.  sterling. » 
Dnring  his  imprisonment  he  .prepared  for  the  .press  a  complete 
collection  of  his  writings,  which  was  published. in  the  course 
of  the  year;  and  amused  himself  by  writing  An  Ode  to  the 
Pillory,  in  which  he  retorts,  in  stem  and  rugged  iambics, 
upon  his  persecutors,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  his  undeseiv 
ved  punishment. 

ThatDeFoe  is  no  exception  to  thaiindiffereince  with  which'each 
age  and  country  seems  to  have  ^regarded  iU  greatest  qririls^^ 
justifying  the  Scriptural  remark  that  « a  prophet  is  not- honour^ 
ed  in  his  own  country « — will  be  proved  by  the  insulting  and 
contemptuous  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Dunciad  of  Pope, 
who  couples  it  with  that  of  his  opponent  Tutchin,  one  of  those 
wretched  scribblers  who  live  only  in  satire  ,  and  who  are 
rescued  from  deserved  oblivion  only  by  the  ridicule  of  the  sa- 
tirist or  the  confutation  of  their  greater  opponents,  condemned 
to  a  species  of  degrading  immortality,  and  ^diibited  to  our  vierw, 
as  ihe  malefactor  is  elevated  on  the  •  bad  eminence »  of  his  gib- 
bet, by  being  lifted  up.  for  the  mockery  of  posterity  on  a. 
pedestal  of  infamy.  That  Pope  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
of  the  true  merits  of  the  writer  whom  he  has -classed  with 
the  literary  pandar  Curll ,  and  with  the  miserable  hack 
Tutchin,  would  be  a  fact  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  disgracefnl 
to  his  judgment,  were  it  not  unfortunately  a  circumstance  to 
which  every  age,  every  country,  every  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Literature  affords  a  parallel,     if  Waller,   the  elegant  and 
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court! J  poet,  rthe  4anlMigt  ol<  hit  age,  oould  have  wiillev  tkos 
of  the  August  name  of  MilUmi  « The^  old  bUnd  floIiodlvaMer 
J^^trn  Hilton,  ^  bad  poblishi»d '>a ;  tediow'  poem  en  the  Fall  <rf 
Man  ;  if  its  length  be  .considered  a8>  nMsriC,  i4  bath  no  otber^ » 
we  caitttoi  WQnderh-«^bowetnr  we  may]  lament  such  MindoMS^^ 
to  see  Popd  writing  of  an  author  whose  worlcs  were  to  be 
more  uniTersally  read  than  his  own  : 


•j 


•  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed,  De  Foe; 

nAnd  Tutcfain,  flagrant  from  the  scourge,  below.* 

Not  contented  with  this  unfdeasant  anhjeei  for  iambics ,  De 
Foe  afterwards  wrote  a  Hjrmar  tothe  Gallows. 

On  the  Mh  of  February  ITOfc  appeared*  the  first  number  of 
a  periodical  planned  and  commenoed  by  Be  Foe  during  his 
imprisomiient,  entitled  The  Jteuiew,  and  wdiich  was  publi8h«> 
ed  twice  a<-week  till  March,  1705,  when  it  was  continued  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday^  and  Saturday,  till  May  1713,  forming, 
when  collected^  i|ine  rolomes.  .  II  contained  foreign  and  do^ 
mestic  news,  politics,  and  commercial  intelligence,  with  an 
admixture  of  light  and  antuising  matter,  embodied  in  the 
form  of  convenaii^nli  of  an  imaginary  society,  which  the 
author  called  «The  Scandal  Club,*  and  which  diecassed  the 
topics  of  .the  dHy.     '    . 

During  his  impriseAment  our.  indefatigable  author,  not  con- 
tent with  the  labour  of  his  Review,  published  The  Storm,  a 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  casualties  which  occurred  in 
the  great  tempest  on  the  26th  November  1703. 

It  is  perhaps  in  such  works  as  the  last^mentioned,  the  des- 
cription of  those  terrible  calamities  against  which  no  human 
foresight  can  protect ,  which  no  hnman  skill  can  reast, 
that  the  peculiar  genius  of  De  Foe  appears  most  triumphant. 
The  earnest  and  unadorned  style  which  is  his  cluiracteristic, 
the  air  of  good  faith  and  seriousness  whidh  r^^lts  from  his  al- 
ways personating  a  character  to  which  we  otucmot  attribute  the 
slightest  deviation  from  fact-*-that  of  a  plaiif  seaman  or  hem- 
est  London  Tradesman^^and  above  all  the  sound  and  reason- 
able precepts  of  morality  and  relsgton  which  he  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  inculcating,  render  such  of  his  works  as  describe 
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some   great   national    calamity,   such   as   the  Storm   and  the 
Pestilence,  extraordinary  phenomena  in  Literature. 

At  the  end  of  i60<^,  'while  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  without 
hope  and  without  friends,  the  government,  perhaps  conscious 
of  the 'error  they  had  committed  in  depriving  themselves  of 
so  powerful  an  instrument  as  the  pen  of  De  Foe,  perhaps  » 
repentant  of  the  unmerited  suifedngs  of  their  victim ,  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  tl^e  prisoner  so  long  languishing  in 
confinement.  Sir  Robert  Harley,  then  Secretary  of  State,  sent 
a  message  to  De  Foe,  inquiring  « what  he  could  do  for  him; » 
and  in  all  probability,  represented  his  case  to  the  Queen.  She 
however,  did  not  immediately  consent  to  his  liberation  ,  but 
sent ,  though  the  hands  of  Lord  Godolphin ,  a  considerable 
sum  to  his  wife.  She  afterwards,  by  the  same  medium,  con- 
veyed to  De  Foe  a  sum  equivalent  to  his  fine  and  discharge, 
and  by  thus  liberating  him  from  Newgate,  attached  him  per- 
manently to  her  interest. 

This  fortunate  revolution  in  his  affairs  took  place  at  the 
end  of  170i!i',  and  he  retired,  immediately  on  his  liberation, 
to  his  family  at  Bury  St.  Edmund  :  where  he  resumed  his 
labours,  signalizing  his  liberation  by  a  Hymn  to  Victory, 
and  a  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  the 
subjects  of  both  which  pieces  were  suggestedv  by  the  late  bril- 
liant victories  of  that  illustrious  general. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  De  Foe  resided  quietly 
with  his  family,  continuing  his  Review,  though  exposed  to 
numberless  machinations  on  the  part  of  his  virulent  enemies. 
His  position  however,  as  a  freeholder  and  liveryman  of  the 
City  of  London,  united  with  a  considerable  degree  of  resolu- 
tion and  personal  courage,  enabled  him  to  encounter  and  over- 
come their  designs  upon  his  liberty  and  reputation.  In  1706, 
however,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  De  Foe  to  enter  upon 
a  new  career,  and  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  diplomatist. 
While  the  great  question  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  being  agitated,  the  court  could  not  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  employing  an  agent  possessed  of  skill,  conunercial 
experience,    and   insinuating  manners,  to  forward  a  nieasure, 

which  was  for  many  reasons  exceedingly   unpopulaf*  in  Scot- 
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land.  For  this  delicate  and  important  mission  De  Foe  was 
selected  by  Godolpfain,  and  after  being  honoured  bj  an  inter* 
view  with  the  Queen,  was.  despatched  to  Edinburgh,  chaiged 
with  the  difficult  task  of  promoting  hj  every  means  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Union.  What  his  instructions  were,  is  still  a  se^ 
cret ;  that  he  was  received  in  Scotland  in  a  diplomatic  character, 
is  almost  certain,  and  no  less  that,  in  that  character  of  a  po- 
litical agent,'  empowered  to  carry  on  definitive  negociations 
with  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he  incurre'cl  the  dislike  and 
odium  of  the  people,  which  were  naturally  directed  against 
the  person  charged  with  an  office  so  unpopular  as  his  duty 
then  was. 

Unless  indeed  he  exaggerates  the  dangers  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  in  the  performance  of  this  mission,  in  order  to 
enhance  his  services,  the  risk  of  assassination  must  be  counted 
among  the  perils  which  he  evaded.  He  did  not  neglect  to 
endeavour  to  soften  the  distrust  and  dislike  evinced  by  the 
Scots  towards  his  personal  and  diplomatic  character,  by  writ- 
ing a  poem  entitled  Caledonia j  laudatory  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants. 

An  spite  of  these  difficulties,  his  negociation  was  successful, 
the  Act  of  Union  being  passed  by  the  Scots  Parliament  in 
January  1707,  and  De  Foe  returned  in  the  following  month 
to  London,  where  it  is  supposed  he  received  the  reward  of 
his  services  in  a  pension  from  the  Queen  ;  and  immediately 
began  to  compose  a  history  of  the  event  in  which  he  had 
borne  so  important  a  part.  During  the  period  which  intervenes 
between  this  time  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  which  concluded 
the  war,  De  Foe  appears  to  have  resided  quietly  at  Newington, 
occupied  with  the  publication  of  his  review  —  though  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  violent  attacks  from  his  political  opponents- 
but  he  was  destined  soon  to  plunge  once  more  into  the  troubled 
waters  of  political  polemics. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Harley  and  Godolphin,  his  patrons  and  protectors,  the 
pension  with  which  De  Foe's  exertions  in  Scotland  had  been 
rewarded,  ceased;  and  he  was  compelled  to  have  again  re- 
course to  pamphlet-writing  for  a  subsistence.     The    troubled 
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and  agitated  state  of  parties  supplied  him  irith  abundant  sub- 
jects, and  dther  forgetting  or  disregarding  the  fact  which  the 
prison  and  the  pillory  might  have  taught  him,  that  the  frenzy 
of  party-feeling  has-no  very  ^delicate  appreciation  of  a  jest,  he 
incurred  another  prosecution  and  imprisonment  by  a  number 
of  political  jeux  d'esprit,  the  principal  of  which  were  two 
pamphlets  called  What  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ?  and 
What  if  the  Queen  should  die  ?  both  titles  being  obviously 
-  ironical,  or  as  he  says  himself:  •  Nothing  could  be  more  plain, 
than  that  the  titles  of  these  are  amusements,  in  order  to  get 
the  bodes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  deluded 
by  Jacobites.  •  Notwithstanding  his  explanation,  he  was  con- 
victed, fined  L.800,  and  a  second  time  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate. Here  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  the  publication 
of  the  Review;  which,  by  a  curious  fatality,  was  commenced 
and  dropped  by  the  author  while  in  confinement  in  the  same  ^ 
prison. 

After  remaining  in  prison  a  few  months  he  was  liberated 
by  the  Queen's  ordef  in  November  1713. 

But  though  released,  and  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  ad- 
mitted, he  was  neglected  by  the  court,  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  took  place  July  ITli*,  left  him  defenceless  to  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.     « No  sooner, »  he  says,  «  was  the  queen 

•  dead,  and  the  King,  as  of  right,  proclaimed,  but  the  rage 
« of  men  increased  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that  their  threats 
« were  such  as  I  am  not  able  to  express  ;  and  though  I  have 
« written   nothing  since  the   queen's  death,  yet  a   great  many 

•  things  are  called  by  my  name,  and  I  bear  the  answerer's  in- 

•  suits.  •  De  Foe's  prospect  at  this  time  was  more  gloomy  than 
at  any  part  of  his  career.     Deprived  of  the  resources  afforded 
by  the  sale  of  his  review,  his  protectors  no  longer  in  power,    ' 
without  his  pension,  and  exposed  to  the  unceasing  attacks  of 

/  personal  and  political  malignity,  his  health  beg^inning  to  fail, 
he  however  appears  to  have  retained  the  vigour  of  his  reso- 
lution and  the  strength  of  his  intellect.  He  accordingly  as- 
serted the  innocence  of  his  public  conduct,^  and  the  integrity 
of  his  character  in  u4n  jippeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  though 
it  be  of  his  worst  Enemies,  being  an  Account  of  his  Con-- 
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duct  in  Public  Affairs :  This  work  appeared  in  1715,  and 
contains  a  long^  and  circumstantial  defence  of  his  political 
conduct,  and  a  most  affecting  detail  of  his  sufferings.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  our  author's  political  career ;  and  we  may 
concdve  that  when  employed  in  detailing  what  he  had  done 
and  how  he  had  been  rewarded  —  when  he  recapitulated  the 
long  history  of  labour  and  of  patriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ingratitude  and  faction  on  the  other — that  even  his  sturdy  spirit 
gave  Way  before  a  contemplation  so  painful :  he  was  seized 
with  apoplexy  while  engaged  on  this  work.  It  was  however 
published  by  his  friends,  and  the  profits  arising  from  its  sale 
seem  to  have  been  his  only  source  of  subsistence  during  his 
illness. 

On  his  recovery,  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  and  character  of  De  Foe.  Disease  and  sorrow  had  pas- 
sed through  his  mind,  softening  and  loosening  the  soil,  and 
developing  the  fertility  that  it  possessed. 

Weary  of  «that  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  harsh  discon- 
« tents, »  to  use  the  words  of  Milton  ;  « the  adversary  barking 
«at  the  door»  —  sick  of  the  degrading  and  heating  controver- 
sies of  political  parties,  his  mind,  which  retained  its  vigour 
while  it  had  lost  its  acerbity,  was  devoted  —  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  —  to  the  creation  of  those  admirable  fictions  which 
will  be  admired  while  literature  exists  ;  nay,  which'  perhaps 
the  total  destruction  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, would  not  suffice  to  obliterate  from  the  world. 

The  History  of  Alexander  Selkirk^  related  in  Woodes 
Rogers'  Voyage  round  the  World,  suggested  The  Life  and 
Surprising  Adv^entures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  How  De  Foe, 
in  the  construction' of    this  unequalled  work,  improved  upon 

m 

the  meagre  account  which  by  common  consent  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  original  idea  —  with  what  wonderful  skill  he 
has  invented  a  series  of  events,  which  though  familiar  are 
never  common-place,  though  minute  are  never  tedious,  and 
created  an  imaginary  character  with  whose  labours  and  suf- 
ferings, all  ages,  all  characters,  all  countries  equally  sym- 
pathize, and  all  equally  understand  —  to  examine  critically  a 
work  which  every  child  has  read  with  rapture  and  every  old 
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man  with  deligbt-— this  is  not  the  place.  We  anticipate  a  fitter 
opportunity  for  the  performance  of  the  delightful  task  of  en- 
deavouring to  point  out  some  of  JDe  Foe's  claims  to  our  ad* 
miration.  The  popularitj  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  immediate, 
steady,  and  immense  :  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  second 
Tolume  with  equal  success,  though  it  is  perceptibly  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  first  part ;  forming  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  Continuations. — Though  De  Foe,  in  this  second 
part  is  inferior  to  himself,  he  is  yet  immeasurably  superior 
to  all  beside :  if  the  second  part  possess  less  interest  than  the 
first,  it  would  be  as  vain  to  compare  it  with  any  other  of  the 
innumerable  fictions  which  the  success  of  this  romance  natu- 
rally suggested,  as  to  look  for  a  Poem  which  should  equal 
the  Paradise  Regained — excepting  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Reluctant,  and  naturally  so,  to  leave  unworked  so  rich  a 
mine  of  fame  and  profit,  De  Foe  shortly  afterwards  published 
Serious  Rejlections  during  the  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
with  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World,  This  work,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  religious  meditations  having  nothing  ne- 
cessarily connecting  them  with  the  history  of  Crusoe,  though 
much  admired  at  the  time,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  found 
at  present :  nor  is  it  -—we  are  compelled  to  say  —  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  search. 

In  1720  appeared  The  Life  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton, t^e  first  of  a  series  of  narratives  in  what  the  Spaniards 
call  the  Gusto  Picaresco:  describing  the  adventures  by  sea  and 
land  of  robbers  and  buccaneers  ;  a  style  in  which  ^  from  the 
vigour  of  his  imagination  and  his  unequalled  power  of  per- 
sonating the  character  of  a  rude  but  sensible  narrator,  De  Foe 
was  admirably  calculated  to  excel. 

Of  his  remaining  publications — of  various  merit,  though  none 
ever  possessed  or  are  likely  to  obtain  the  popularity  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  —  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  enumerate  the 
titles  ;  The  Dumb  Philosopher^  History  of  Duncan  Camp-, 
bell.  Remarkable  Life  of  Colonel  Jachj  Spy  on  the  Conjuror^ 
Memoirs  of  a  Cas^alier,  Fortunate  Mistress,  New  Voyage 
round  tlie  World, 

This  great  genius  died  in  London  April  2&'th  1730,  at  the 
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age  of  70,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  fSemiSj  in  tolerable 
circumstances ,  thongh  we  regret  to  add  that  his  declining  jears 
were  embittered  by  distressing  family  fends. 


Note.  The  Russian  public,  we  believe,  possesses  one,  if  not 
more,  soi-disant  versions  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  from  which 
however,  as  they  were  made  from,  the  imperfect  abridgement 
of  Carope,  or  the  still  more  faulty  French  translation,  the 
spirit  of  De  Foe's  peculiar  and  admirable  style  has  evaporated. 
We  look  forward,  therefore,  with  anxiety  to  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  promised  translation  of  Mr.  Korsakoff,  made 
directly  from  the  original  —  a  work  likely,  in  its  form  and 
decoration ,  to  be  worthy  of  the  skill  with  which  the  literary 
portion  will  be  executed  by  the  able  translator. 

We  anticipate  the  agreeable  task  of  noticing  more  at  length 
Mr.  Korsakoff's  work. 


TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES 


IN  ASIA  MINOR,  MESOPOTAMIA,  CHALDEA,  and  ARMENIA. 


BT    W.  F.    AIN8W0STH,  F.fl.S.  &C. 


Much  interest  was  excited  in  the  religious  world  hj  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Chaldean  Christians,  incidentally  collected  during 
the  Euphrates  Expedition  ;  and  it  was  stimulated  rather  than 
gratified  by  the  information  subsequently  deriyed  from  the 
gentlemen  whom  the  Board  of  American  Missions  sent  into 
the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  united  with  the  Geographical  Society  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  to  these  interesting  tribes,  supposed 
on  reasonable  graunds  to  have  preserved  more  of  the  simple 
forms  of  primitive  Christianity  than  any  of  the  European  na- 
tions. As  the  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Chaldeans  had  been  very  im- 
perfectly explored,  instructions  were  given  to  the  members  t>f 
the  expedition  to  examine  and  survey  the  less  known  parts  of 
Anatolia,  and  determine  the  position  of  the  principal  cities, 
the  height  of  as  many  mountains  as  possible,  and  the  courses 
of  the  most  remark^le  rivers.  The  results  of  these  invest!-, 
gallons  present  a  mass  of  geographical  and  geological  details, 
which,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear dry  and  tedious  to  general  readers ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
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pass  them  over,  halting  only  for  a  moment  to  take*  a  surrej 
of  one  of  the  care-Tillages  of  Cappadocia. 

«Our  route  lay  over  plains  and  uplands,  till  we  approached  the 
Sevri  Hisar  hills,  when  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  entered  deep 
and  rocky  ravines,  at  the  foot  of  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Hasan 
Tagh.  The  Brst  we  entered  contained  a  few  grottoes  and  caves, 
which  kept  increasing  in  number  as  we  progressed,  !till  we  came  to 
what  had  evidently  been  a  very  populous  site,  and  where,. superad- 
ded to  the  caves,  were  ruins  of  dwelling-houses,  arches  of  stone- 
work, &c.,  still  standing  in  the  valley.  This  place  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  day,  Belistermeh.  Ravines  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, almost  without  interruption  to  the  succession  of  grottoes, 
many  of  which  were  rudely  ornamented  in  front,  led  us  to  Gelve- 
dery,  where  we  were  ecjually  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  a  large  co- 
lony of  Greeks  living  in  these  caves,  mostly  built  up  in  front,  and 
occupying  not  only  the  acclivities  of  the  hills,  but  also  the  face  of 
the  precipice  to  its  very  top,  and  stretching  up  a  narrow  raviue, 
which,  towards  its  upper  part,  became  choked  with  these  semi-sub- 
terranean dwellings.  We  had  now  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
what  one  of  these  cave-villages  or  towns  was  when  inhabited;  and 
were  all  anxiety  to  get  into  one  of  the  houses,  but  this  anxiety  on 
our  part  was  not  at  all  met  by  the  natives,  who  were  disinclined  to 
receive  us,  or  to  hold  communication  with  us.  At  length  we  got 
into  a  house,  where  was  a  caverned  odah,  but  it  was  full  of  kha- 
wasfes ;  so  Mr.  Rassam  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  priest,  who  acted 
kindly,  and  allowed  us  a  room  for  the  night.  These  Greeks,  although 
thus  secluded  from  the  world,  were  not  poor,  and  had  a  goodly 
stone  church  in  the  vale.  From  what  conversation  we  had  with  the 
priests,  it  appears  that  they  claim  a  high  antiquity  to  the  site  of 
Gelvedery,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  corresponds*  with 
Garsabora.  What  intesested  us  greatly,  was  to  endeavour  to  trace 
the  origin  of  Greek  colonies,  in  such  remote  and  sequestered  spots, 
but  upon  this  subject  they  could  oiFer  us  no  information  ;  their  fathers 
had  lived  in  the  same  spot,  but  why  it  was  chosen  by  them^  aid 
what  advantages  it  had  ever  offered  to  them,  appeared  scarcely  ever 
to  have  been  a  subject  of  a  moment's  thought.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  Osmanli  government,  by  a  rather  enlightened  policy,  drag- 
ged the  Christians  from  the  caves  of  Osiana,  Tailar,  &.&.,  and  made 
them  reside  in  the  New  City,  and  the  troglodites  of  Gelvedery  ap- 
pear to  have  much  horror  of  the  same  fate  hanging  over  them;  and 
thus  our  questions  escited  their  suspicious,  and  awakened  fears 
which  all  our  expressions  of  kindly  and  brotherly  feeling  towards 
them  scarcely  sufficed  to  allay.* 

It    is   prohable    that   the   Christian   Greeks  of  Cappadocia 
sought  shelter  in  these  caverned  fastnesses  from  the  successiye 
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invasions  of  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Ottomans,  though  perhaps 
the  fifst  of  these  dwellings  lirere  i^xcajated  by  the  ascetics, 
who  introduced  their  corruptions  into  Oriental  Christianity 
during  the  Ihird  and  fourth  centuries.  The  existing  race  of 
Gappddocians  displays  none  of  the  moroseness  which  isusually 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  troglodyte  life. 

ft 

wThe  present  condition  of  the  Cappadoctan  Greeks  shows , itself 
under  a  very  favourable  aspect.  We  have  seen,  that  while  in  Gel- 
vedery  and  Sowanli,  they  hav<i  in  oilier  places  issued  from  these, 
and  congregated  in  now  flourishing  and  cheerful  towns,  as  Nev  Shehr  ' 
and  lujeh  Su.  In  these  places  there  ia  an  aspect  of  ease^  freedonij 
and  prosperity  I  which  never  belongs  to  Mohammedan  jtowns.  Child- 
ren are  playing  about,  flowers  are  trained  up  the  house  walls,  fe* 
males  sit  at  their  verandahs,  and  trade  is  bustling  in  the  market^ 
add  to  this,  that  the  Cappadocian  Greeks  are>  generally  speaking, 
pleasing  and  unreserved  in  their  manners,  and  their  conversation 
indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  civilization,  where 
there  are  so  few  books,  and  so  little  education,  and  consequently, 
little  learning.  In  the  villages,  the  men,  marrying  early,  repair  to 
Constantinople  and  Smytna  to  trade,  while  lo  the  women  iskfft  the 
eare  of  the  hous^,  the  flook,  and  the  vineyard ;  an  evil  follows  from 
this,  that  the  females  become  masculine  and  full  of  violent  passions, 
and  when  the  men  return  to  their  homes,  they  are  often  very  iar 
from  finding  an  echo  to  th6  subdued  tones  and  mofe  polished  man- 
ners which  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  in  the  civilised  worlds  The 
priests  who  remain  at  home  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  coMn* 
teracting  influence,  but  they  are  often  old,  have  rarely  above  mo- 
derate capacities,  and  are  frequently  disregarded  and  disresp^^ct^d. 
But  apart  from  these  minor  considerations,  these  Cappadocian  Greeks 
certainly  constitute  a  tribe  themselves,  distinguished  by  their  mau6er^| 
their  habits,  and  their  independent  prosperity  and  civilization,  and 
not  so  much  surpassing  other  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  by  their  pro- 
gressive civilization,  as  excelling  them  in  having  become  less  changed, 
and  less  humbled  and  prostrated,  than  other  Greek  communities  are 
by  four  centuries  of  Osmanli  tyranny. » 

The  Kurds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Taurus  are  a  far  Icfss 
interesting  race  than  their  Greek  neighbours,  but  they  are  still 
worthy  of  our  notice,  if  it  were  only  from  the  similarity 
which  all  travellers  detcribe  as  ensting  between  them  and  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

« We 'were  now  rendered  aware  that  we  were  in  a  district  of  Kurds 
who  were  in  the  vassal,  but  not  the  subject  state.    The  ragged  garb 
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of  the  rustic  was  supplanted  by  a  handsome  liigkland  and  military 
costume,  a  waistcoat  of  brown  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  braided  jacket 
of  the  same  material,  open, .  with. loose  sleeves.  The  wide  trowsers 
of  blue  stuff,  open  to  the  knee  bat  tight  to  the  legs,  were  upheld 
by  a  narrow  waistband,  so  as  not  to  impede  active  or  prolonged 
exercise,  and  the  feet  were  protected  by  good  laced  bools.  Every 
man  carried  his  gun  on  his  back,  and  his  pouch  by  his  side.  The 
latter  was  made  of  the  same  coloured  cloth  as  his  jacket,  and  adorn- 
ed by  two  or  three  black  tassels.  The  features  of  the  men  (wlio  as 
usual  with  the  Kurds,  were  strong,  muscular,  and  sinewy,  any  one 
equal  to  two  such  Osmanlis  as  constituted  the  army  of  liaEz  Pasha,j 
were  regular  and  handsome,  and  more  expressive  of  reckless  daring, 
than  of  that  low  deceitful  cupidity  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
Arab.  The  women  were  also  very  good-looking,  and  had  generally 
fine  heads  of  glossy  black  hair.  They  did  not  cover  their  faces. 
"We  had  an  excellent  opporluffity  of  contemplating  these  villagers, 
for  we  rested  ourselves  half  an  hour  by  a  fountain  side,  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  great  plane-tree, 
where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants.  • 

Our  travellers  had  hoped  that  their  progress  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  army  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  not  anticipating  the  ease  with  which  it  would  be 
routed  by  Ibrahim  'Pasha  at  Nizib.  They  proceeded,  there- 
fore, towards  the  camp,  and  saw  on  the  road  some  signal 
•  proofs  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  arrangements  made  by  an 
Oriental  commissariat. 

« The  Carcasses  of  camels  and  horses,  some  newly  dead,  but  others 
emitting  most  noxious  effluvia,  were  encountered  in  numbers,  and 
fully  showed  how  severe  were  the  tasks  to  which  the  animals  were 
put  ip  order  to  supply  the  vi^ants  of  an  arm}'.  Nor  was  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians  less  in  this  department;  for  on  a  subse- 
quent journey,  made  some  time  after  the  battle,  from  Aleppo  to  Bi- 
rch jik,  1  saw  the  skeletons  of  nearly  a  hundred  camels  on  various 
parts  of  the  road.  When  soldiers,  occupied  in  the  commissariat, 
had  a  horse  drop  upon  the  road,  they  ripped  up  the  skin  and  cut- 
ting a  bit,  carried  it  t^  the  camp^  as  a-  proof  that  the  animal  was 
really  dead.  We  saw  a  parly  engaged  in  this  operation  ;  the  animal 
was  panting  with  thirst,  heat,  and  exhaustion,  unable  to  proceed  or 
to  die,  and  writhing  under  the  knife.  Parties  driving  their  loads  to 
the  camp,  others  hastening  with  unladen  horses  for  further  sup- 
plies, a  few  craven  laggards  slowly  progressing  to  join  the  martial 
band,  khawasses  on  their  way  to  hurry  tardy  peasants  or  construct 
rafts  up  the  river,  tatars  bound  to  the  mute-sellims  of  distant  towns, 
and  the  aghas  of  districts,  and  officers  upon  various  duties,  gleamed 
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through  the  sun's  misty  glare,  and  leut  life  to  the  great  open  fur- 
nace in  which  we  all  moved. » 

It  was  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  travellers  to  witness 
the  battle  of  Kizib,  for  while  on  one  hand  they  were  grati- 
fied by  the  display  of  an  unusual  and  picturesque  system  of 
tactics,  OD  the  other  hand  they  were  eiposed  to  much  danger 
from  a  disorganized  "mass,  not  at  all  unlikely  to  attribute  their 
defeat  to  the  presence  of  infidels  in.  theii:  lines,  especially 
whe^  theju:  fanaticism  was  stimulated  ^ytjheir rapacity, ^  The 
preliminary  skirmishing  of  the  irregular  cavalry  on  both  sides 
presented  a  novel  spectacle  to  those  whio  were  accustomed  to 
the  movements  of  European  troops. 

«A  horseman  gallops,  as  if  towards  the  foe,  an  opponent  advances 
to  the  rencounter  ;  when  sufliciontly  near  ihey  discharge  their  pfs- 
toTs  at  one  another;  Kurd  followed  Kurd,  and  Anazeh,  Anazch: 
and  th&  second  pistol  of  the  first  Kurd  was  fired  with  the  first  pistol 
of  the  second  Anazeh,  while  the  second  pistol  of  the  'first  Anai^ 
was  fired  at  the  first  pistol  of  the  second  Kurd,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession ;  horsemen  continually  relieving  one  another,  and  each  cava- 
lier sweeping  round,  so  that  hy  the  lime  his  pistols  were  unloaded 
he  was  in  the  rear  to  load  again.  Success  in  these  manoeuvres  de- 
pends considerably  upon  the  horse,  which  must  be  very  quick  in 
turning  round,  or  else  the  cavalier  wou]d  come  unarmed  upon  a 
third  opponent  ;  and  also  upon  the  horseman  in  the  rear,  who  must  • 
be  quick  enough  to  take  new  opponents  off  the  hands  of  an  old  an- 
tagonist. The  horses  were,  indeed,  so  well  trained,  that  they  often 
performed  their  part  of  the  service  after  they  had  lost  their  rider, 
t^ho  had  ))een  shot  on  the  first  or  second  rencounter,  but  the  relief 
from  behind  was  frequently  uncertain  and  ill  regulated.  »• 

Even  more  curious  was  the  appearance  of  the  martial  der- 
▼khes,  half  idiots  and  half  hypocrites,  Vhom  the  Turks  rej^rd 
with  superstitious  reverence,  pardoning  their  roguery  for  the 
grimace  of  devotion  with   which  it  is  accompanied. 

« There  was  a  martial  dervish  ia  the  camp  who  wore  a  sword,  and 
being  tolerated  for  his  many  oddities  used  to  take  great  liberties 
with  the  Pasha ;  to-day  he  afforded  us  no  small  merriment  hy  his 
prowess.  Drawing  his  sabre  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  to  the  enemy, 
hut  took  care  to  turn  round  before  reaching  the  scene  of  action;  he 
then  came  galloping  up  to  the  Serasker  brandishing  his  weapon,  and 
proclaiming  that  he  had  challenged  Ibrahim  Pasha,  as  the  enemy  of 
God,  the  prophet  Mohammed,  and  his  vieeregcnt  the  Sultan,  but 
that  no  one  had  dared  to   fight  him.     He  performed   a  variety   of 
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Other  equally  ridiculous  anlics.  Ther^  was  also  another  more  harm-^ 
less  idiot  in  the  camp,  who.  was  deformed,  and  subject  to  religious 
hallucinations;  this  roan  had  followed  the  soldiers  from  Mal?iliyeh, 
he  was  a  great  favourite  with  them,  and  had  received  a  good  P(izaoi 
dress.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Serasker's  tent,  where  one  of  his 
frequent  amusements  was  to  conie  and  stroke  me  l>ehiud  when  en* 
gaged  tin  co^vefsj^tion,  oi^  which  occasions  I  CG^uld  soarQe\y  preserve^ 
Uiy  gravity,  but  the  Mohammedai;i§  considered  this  a  token  of  favour 
and  success.  I  never  saw  either  of  these  camp  oddities  aft^  the 
battle,  and  almost  doubt  if  they  eifected  their  escape. » 

In  the  end,  tl^e  Turks  were  routed,  and  Ihe  travellers,  find- 
ing  it  impossible  to  enter  into  Mesopotamia  by  the  route  which 
they  had  first  chosen,  returned  to  Constantinople.  After  some 
delay  the^  again  started,  and  with  little  difiiculty  reached  Mo- 
sul, the  present  capital  of  Mesopotamia.  As  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  a  British  vice-consul  to  that  city  confers  upon 
it  some  commercial  importance,  we  shall  extract  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  notice  of  its  trading  capabilities. 

«Wb*lc  busy  in  improving  the  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities 
of  this  place,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  lawless  tribes,  the 
Kurds  of  Hawanduz  and  Amadiyeh  to  the  east,  the  Bahdiqan  Kurds 
and  Mosul  Ashirat  of  Arabs  to  the  i^orth,  the  Izedis  of  Sinjar  to  the 
west,  and  the  Shammar  Bedwins  to  the  south,  the  Pasha  has  been 
I  draining  the  resources  oF  the  town  and  province  to  the  utmost^ 
so  much  so,  that  many  would  have  left  to  seek  a  home  where  in- 
dustry and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  less  insupportably  taxed,  but 
for  a  precaution  taken  hy  (he  Pasha,  to  allow  of  no  one  to  pass  the 
gates  of  the  town  without  permission.  Without  these  prominent 
evils,  and  with  a  tranquil  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  Mosul 
presents  mercantile  advantages  of  no  common  order.  It  is  immedia- 
tely connected  with  the  great  gall  distridn,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
cttfitoms  at  Aleppa  may  be  avoided  by  sending  the  galls  direct,  to  the 
port  of  Iskeoderun,  while  there  are  several  roads  open  to  Persia, 
across  the  mountains,  a  transit  of  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  by 
'which,  considering  the  short  distance  and  good  roads  from  Mosul  to 
Iskenderun,  British  manufactures  night  be  distributed  into  the  heart 
of  Persia,  in  a  time  and  at  an  expense,  which  the  line  of  Tvebizond, 
Erzrum,  and  Tabriz,  that  of  Bushire  and  Baghdad,  or  the  Kussiaa 
line  of  Astrakhan,  Bakhu,  and  Mezeudcrajj,  cau. never  rival.  Mosul 
is  frequently  devastated  by  plague ',  the  period  at  which  the  natives 
place  the  reroccurence  of  that  calaimty  is. 'every  thirty-oiii^  j^ears. 
The  city  has  also  suffered  occasionally  Uotth  faoune,  generally  caused 
by  Ore  spreodiug  in  dry  weathdr  over  the  halds.  Several  eataiHvophes 
off  this  kind  occurred  during  our  residence  hece.   Tb<  &re  spread 
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oVer  paMareS)  coimnoa  grass  lands  and  com  lands,  nianj  miles  in 
extent,  and  burning  night  and  day  often  for  a  week,  and  sometimes 
embracing  the  whole  liorizon.  In  times  of  dearth,  the  natives  mix 
steatitio  earth  with  the  flour,  and  are  even  said,  as  Humboldt  relates 
oi  the  Olomak  tribes  on  the  Orinooko,  to  allaj  hunger  bj  eating  it 
in  a  pure  state*  There  is  also  o  sweetmeat  much  sought  ^i'ter  through- 
out the  East,  which  comtatas  a  quantity  of  steati tic  earth.  I  examined 
it  especially  at  Angora  ;  it  was  a  silieate.of  magnesia  and  alumina, 
but  wifbottt  chrome  or  iron.» 

Ht,  Aijfaworih  has  added  little  to  the  infarmation  supplied 
by  Mr.  Rieh  respecting  the  ruins  of  NineTeh  ;  but  be  bad. an 
opportutiity  rarely  enjoyed  by  Europeans,  of  visiting  AIHadfar; 
one  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  Assyrian,  or  perhaps 
Persian,  antiiiuity,  which  exists  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

«The  ruins  of  Al  Hadhr  present  the  remains  of  a  principal  build- 
(Dg  which  apparently  was  at  once  a  palace  and  a  temple,  and  which 
surpasses  ia  extent  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  style  the  ruin  known 
9S  the  Tak  i  Kesra,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon,  the  resi-  . 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  it  consisted 
of  a  series  of  vaulted  chambers  or  halls,  of  different  sizes,  all  open- 
ing to  the  east,  or  towards  the  rising  suo  and  pknets,  and  regularly 
succeeding  one  aaother  from  norlb  to  souUii,  and  was  divid^  into 
two  parts  by  a  wall ;  while  in  the  front  Was  another  row  of  edifices, 
guard-houses,  &c.,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  was  a  great  hail, 
with  ornamented  vault  and  tall  columns,  similar  to  what  is  observed 
in  the  chief  edifice.  The  whole  of  these  ITuildiitgs  weve  inclosed 
within,  a  wi»ll  aboot  li360  yards  square,  which  left  a  considerable 
space  open  in  front,  and  iki&  open  square  was.  io  the  exact  centre 
of  the  towo,  which  is-  nearly  a  perfect  circle,,  suvrounded  by  a  ram- 
part, about  3  miles  180  yards,  in  circumference.  Portions  of  the  cur- 
tain, which  was  10  feet  3  inches  in  width,  still  remain  on  this  ram- 
part; and  thci*e  also  are  the  ruins  of  Ihirtry-two' bastions,  placed  at 
unequal  mtervals.  The  »pace  occupied  by;  the  town  still  eoniains  thi9 
rnin&  of  tom1)s>and  other  edifices,  and  is  everywhere  covered  by 
mo4mds  of  ruined  buildings.  There  is  also  a  spring,  and  a  channel 
for  water,  not  straight  but  tortuous,  which  crosses  the  town  r  and 
there  were  apparently  four  gates,  having  straight  roads  leading  from 
them  to  the  central  edifice.  Every  stone,  not  only  in  the  chief  building 
but  in. the  walls  and  bastions^  and  other  public  monuments,  when 
not  defaced  hy  time,  is  marked  with  a  character,  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  either  a  Chaldaic  letter  or  numeral.  But  some  of  them 
could  not  be  deciphered  either  by  Mr.  B'assani  or  by  a  Jewish  rabbi 
of  Jerosalenr,    whom  WO' consvlted  ol  Hlosul ;    for  iL  is  necessary  to 
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remark  that  the  Chaldeans,  or  Chald^es,  since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  have  uniformly  adopted  the  Syriao  letters  which  were 
used  hy  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  of  the  Chiicch,  regarding  the  pa- 
gan writing  (or  Tergum,  as  they  call  it}  as  an  abomination.  The  Jews, 
however,  who  learned  it  in  their  captivity,  have  retained,  except  in 
their  Talmud  and  some  other  works  written  in  the  Hebrew  cl»rac- 
ter,  the  use  of .  Chaldean  letters.  Some  of  the  letters  at  A 1  Uadhr 
resembled,  the  Roman- A,  and  otl^ers  were  apparently  astronomical 
signs,  among  which  were  very  common  the  ancient  mirror  and 
handle,  emblematic  of  Venus,  the  Mylitta  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
AHiiA  of  the  Ai-abians,  according  to  Herodotus ;  and  the  Nani  or 
Nannaaia  of  the  Syrians.  These  letters  were  generally  about  obe  or 
two'  incites  in'  si^e,  and  carefully  sculptured,  one  iu  the'  ceotre  of 
the  face  of  each  stone;  this,  -still  obtaining  in  a  ccunparatively  mo- 
dern Chaldean  town,  appears  .  to  (lave  been  in  perpetuation  of  the 
practice,  observed  and  carried  fo  a  much  greater  extent  in  t^e  in- 
scriptions on  bricks  in  the  older  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Babylo-f 
nian  cities. » 

A  Chaldaic  inscription  in  the  great  hall  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  captivity  ;  it  was  translated 
for  him  by  a  Rabbi,  who  stated  its  purport  to  be-^— « In  ju^ice 
to  thee  who  art  our  salvation,  I  hope  from  thee,  O  God,  help 
against  mine  enemies.  -We  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Ainsworth 
had  given  tis  a  transcript  of  the  inscription  ;  we  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  translations  of  Jewish  rabbis  ;  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  play  the  same  tricks  on  credulous  anti- 
quarians that  the  Brahmins  practised  on  poor  Wilford  ;  and 
when  they  found  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  ignorant  of  Chaldee, 
and  anxious  to  discover  any  memorial  of  the  Captivity,  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  invent  a  translation  which  would 
gratify  his  curiosity  and  support  his  theory.    . 

A  visit  to  the  Yizidis,  or  Izedis,  reprobated  in  the  East  as 
worshippers  of  the  Bevil,  has  enabled  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  add 
something  to  our  information  respecting  this  singinar  people, 
and  particularily  to  refute  the  strange  tale  of  their  worship- 
ping a  sanctified  peacock.  From  the  accounts  pk^eviously  pub- 
lished, we  were  led  to  conclude  that  in  all  probability  they 
were  an  offset  from  the  ancient  Manichees,  preserving  more 
of  the  old  Persian  Dualism  than  that  impostor.  Their  reve- 
rence for  the  Evil  Principle  does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than 
that  which  many  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster   expressed  for 
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Abrioian^  and  ddeflj  consiifts  in  not  speaking  of  him  disres- 
pect£uUj.  Oar  irarellerg  wcire ,  perhaps,  the  first  Christians 
who  erei'  explored  one  of  the  temples  of  this  mysterious  sect. 

'  We  scarcely  expected  to  overcome  so  far  the  religious  scruples 
of  so  severe  and  so  mysterious  a  sect  as  th^  Izedis,  as  to  be  allow- 
ed to  penetrate  into  their  sanctuary ;  but  aft^r  taking  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  building,  which  stands  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  cliiT, 
and  has  two  conical  spires,  one  larger  than  the  other,  pointed,  and 
supporting  copper  balls  and  crescents,  we  continued  our  way,  and 
were  met  by  the  guardian  of  the  place,  who,  with  soma  slight  ex- 
pressions uf  distrust ,  ushered  us  to  a  gateway,  which  led  into  a 
vaulted  stone  passage,  through  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  stream  of 
cool  water.  This  passage  was  about  forty  paces  long,  and  led  into 
an  outer  court ,  overshadowed  by  large  cisterns  of  clear  water,  be- 
sides separate  bathing-rooms  for  the  ablutions  previous  to  prayer. 
Tempted  by  the  refreshing  appearance  of  the  water,  as  well  as  from 
policy,  without  speaking  a  syllable  foreign  to  the  ears  of  those  pre- 
sent, we  Washed  ourselves,  and  taking  oft'  our  shoes,  were  admitted 
into  a  second  and  larger  .court-yard,  with  arched  recesises  along  the 
sides,  and  the  temple  at  the  bottom.  This  spot  was  as  clean,  cool, 
and  inviting  as  the  first  yard  ;  and  we  could -not  help  thinking  what 
a  delightful  summer  residence  Sheikh  Adi  would  make.  Descending 
a  flight  of  steps,  we  now  enured  iuto  the  building  itself.  It  was  a 
great  vaulted  apartment,  like  an  ordinary  mesjid.  On  an  elevated 
terrace  within  it,  and  screened  by  green  curtains,  was  the  cofEusaid 
to  contain  the  remains  of  Sheikh  Adi ;  round  this  were  spots  where 
fires  of  bitumen  and  naphtha  are  made  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
festival.  Beyond  this  hall  is  an  inner  one,  to  which  access  was  re- 
fused us.*  I|  however,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  an  apartment  lower 
than  the  chief  one  ,  and  containing  only  a  few  planks  and  other 
lumber, --a  place  most  decidedly  neither  of  sanctity  nor  of  mystery. 
We  now  asked  the  Iz^dis  present  concerning  the  peacock,  of  which 
they  at'  once  declared  their  ignorance.  The  question  was  put  ta 
them  publicly,  and  so  abruptly,  that  no  opportunity  was  given,  to 
prepare  an  evasive  answer.  I  carefully  watched  the  expression  of 
their  countenances,  and  saw  nothing  that  indicated  deceit;  on  the 
contrary,  the  expression  was  that  of  surprise  at  ^he  inquiry ;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  history  of  the  Melik  Taus,  or 
king  peacock,  as  related  by  Father'  Maurizio  Garzoni,  M.  Rousseau, 
Buckingham,  and  more  modern  travellers,  as  Mr.  Forbes,  is  a  calum- 
ny invented  by  the  Christians  of  these  countries.  I  venture  "this  as- 
sertion, however,  with  diffidence ;  for  it  is  curious  that  a  Christian, 
residing  at  Kathandiyath ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  still 
persisted  in  the  truth  of  this  tradition.  The  Kurd  muleteer  remarked 
to  me,  that  I  had  myself  found  it  to  be  a  falsehood.* 
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Mr.  Ainsworth  ig  inoliiied  to  adopt  Dr.  Grimt's  theory^  that 
the  Yezidis  are  descended  from  the  Ii»t  tribes  of  Israel ;  but 
the  grounds  for  such  a  conjecture  are  so  yague  and  unsatis^ 
factory,  that  il  is  not  worth  the  labour  of  an  examination. 

In  our  708th  Number,  ^e  examined  at  some  length  Dr. 
Grant's  account  of  the  Christian  tribes  in  the  Chaldean  knoun- 
tains :  Mr.  Ainsworth  more  than  confirms  the  Doctor's  favour- 
able description  of  this  interesting  people. 

<At  the  village  of  Hajis ,  we  found  Isliijah ,  bishop  of  Berrawi  , 
with  its  attendants,  waiting  for  us:  although  an  old  man,  he  had 
walked  from  his  residence  at  Duri,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  meet 
us.  The  first  specimen  of  a  chief  dignitary  of  the  Chaldean  church 
was  highly  favourable.  I  had,  expected  a  bishop  with  a  dagger  and 
sword  —  perhaps  ,  as  it  was  time  of  war,  with  a  coat-of-mail ;  bat , 
instead  of  that ,  we  saw  an  aged  ma^n ,  of  spare  habit ,  with  much 
repose  and  dignity  in  his  manners ,  and  a  yery  benetolent  and  in- 
telligent aspect,  his  hair  and  beard  nearly  silver-white^  his  forehead 
ample  and  unclouded,  and  his  countenance,  from  never  eating  meat, 
uncommonly  clear  and  fair.  Welcoming  us  in  the  most  urbane  man* 
ner,  he  held  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  a  castom  common  in  this  coun- 
try, and  accompanied  the  ceremony  by  expressions  of  civility  and 
regard.  Dr.  Grant  describes  the  same  bishop  as  a  most  patriarchal 
personage.  The  bishop  wished  to  walk  back;  but  we  offered  him 
the  use  of  a  horse.  I  was  not  fatigued,  and  preferred  walking;  bui 
he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  ride,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi** 
culty  that  we  got  him  to  mount  a  loaded  mule,  where  he  could  sit 
safe  between  the  begs.  We  then  started,  Kasha  Maodu,  and  a  poorly* 
dressed  man  carrying  a  hooked  stick,  walking  ceremoniously  before. 
The  happy  moral  influence  of  Christianity  could  not  be  more  plainly 
manifested  than  in  the  change  of  manners  immediately  observable  in 
the  country  we  had  now  entered  into ,  and  which  presented  itself 
with  the  more  force  from  its  contrast  ifrtth  the  sullen  ferocity  of 
the  Mohainmedand.  The  kind,  cordial  manners  of  the  people ,  and 
the  great  respect  paid  to  their  clergy,  were  among  the  first-fruits  of 
that  influence  which  showed  themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  us,  after  a  prolonged  residence  among  proud  Mahom- 
medans  and  servile  Christians,  than  to  observe  on  this,  our  little 
procession,  the  peasants  running  from  the  villages  even  a  mile  dis* 
tant,  and  flocking  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  benevolent  white-haired 
dignttai^.  This  was  done  with  the  head  bare,  a  practice  unknown 
among  the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Asia ,  and  so  great  was  the  an- 
xiety to  perform  this  aft  of  kindly  reverence,  that  little  children 
were  held  up  in  the  arms  of  their  fathers  to  partake  in  it.  Kasha 
Handu  also  canre  in  for  his  share  of  congratulations  attd  wekomings. 
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Eterywhere  the  same  pleasing  testimonies  of  resp^t ,  mingled  with 
love,  were  exhibited. » 

We  mast  however  saj,  that  there  are  circnmstanGes  which 
make  us  disposed  to  receive  some  of  our  author's  statements 
on  the  religious  state  of  the  Chaldeans  with  a  little  caution. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  is  animated  by  that  fierce  ullra-protestanl  feel^ 
ing  which  threatened '  to  come  into  fashion  when  he  was  leavr 
ing  England  ;  he  is  pertinacious  in  his  use  of  the  vulgar  term 
papist,  and  he  favours  us  with  very  strong  opinions  on  con- 
troverted points  of  divinity,  more  becoming  a  professor  of 
theology  than  of  geology.  Mr.  Ainsworth  ,  however,  has  re- 
corded sufficient  evidences  of  his  incapacity  to  act  as  judge  of 
the  controversies  between  the  Romish  and  English  churches, 
for  he  has  in  more  than  one  place  misrepresented  the  doc- 
trines of  both. 

The  American  <  missionaries  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  concur  in 
stating  that  the  Chaldean  Christians  are  very  anxjous  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  religious  societies  to  educate  their  clergy  and 
their  children.  Schools,  indeed,  have  been  already  opened  by 
persons  sent  from  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  the 
reports  of  their  progress  are  gratifying  ;  they  have  succeeijled 
in  training  several  of  the « young  natives  to  act  as  their  assis- 
tants, and  they  particularly  mention  that  the  Chaldeans,  unlike 
most  other  orientals,  exhibit  a  great  anxiety  that  the  benefits 
of  instruction  should  be  extended  to  their  daughters.  We 
know  not  whether  the  Chaldean  churches  will  be  included  in 
the  very  indefinite  diocese  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
will  redeem  the  promise  made  by  their  delegates  to  this  se- 
cluded race  of  people. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mosul,  Mr.  Ainsworth  received  in- 
formation that  the  Geographical  Society  would  dispense  with  his 
further  services ;  he  therefore  returned  home  through  Armenia , 
bj  which  proceeding  he  appears  to  have  traversed  the  country  too 
rapidly  to  collect  any  important  information.  This  is  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  as  this  province  has  recently  eicited  much  attention, 
and  is  at  this  moment  being  explored  by  some  of  the  enthu- 
siastic antiquarians  of  Germany.     Mr.  Ainsworth  promises  to 

vot.  III.  3* 
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describe  the  scientific  results  of  his  joarnej  in  some  future 
work ;  it  would  ,  therefore  ,  have  been  well  to  have  spared 
some  of  the  minutiae  of  geographical  and  geological  details 
which  fill  a  yerj  large  space  in  these  volumes  ;  we  could  also 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  his  woodcuts ,  which  though 
generally  characteristic,  are  below  the  average  of  illustration 
in  the  present  state  of  art. 

(tU    ATHIHJBini.) 
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Lieutenant  Carlisle  was  one  of  the  noblest,  best,  and  most 
generous  jouths  that  ever  sought  the  shores  of  India.  He 
was  exactly  sixteen  when  he  sailed  from  England,  leaving 
behind  him  many  true  and  sterling  friends,  that  bis  many 
irirtues  and  amiable  disposition  had  won  for  him.  He  was  of 
a  most  sanguine  temperament,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  lads 
I  ever  beheld.  From  infancy  we  had  been  brought  up  to- 
together. 

Some  ten  years  had  elapsed  ,  when  an  apparent  stranger 
rushed  into  my  room,  and  grasping  me  by  the  hand  ,  began 
to  pour  out  a  thousand  kind  speeches  of  recognition.  For  a 
few  moments  I  thought  the  gentleman  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  was  about  to  tell  him  so,  when'  a  peculiar  smile  for  a 
single  instant  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  I  immediatdy 
recognised  it  as  that  of  my  old  excellent  friend  ,  Perceval 
Carlisle.  Yes!  the  emaciated;  care-worn,  and  haggard  being 
who  now  now  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  was  no  less 
than  the  dear  companion  of  my  boyhood.  Occasionally  ,  in* 
deed,    I  could   trace  the  speaking  eye,    the  fine  countenaaoe 
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of  a  J  earl  J  friend.  Bul«  alas!  all  signs  of  health  aif^  yoolli 
liad  fled.  Ten  short  years  had  robbed  Carlisle  of  all  his 
bloom,  and  much  of  his  vonted  high  spirits*  The  fire  of 
his  eye ,  and  the  joyous  tone  of  happier  days  were  gone. 
His  good  heart,  his  generous  soul  alone  remained,  alone  were 
saved  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  once  buoyant  mind  and 
athletic  body.  At  first  I  thought  ill  health ,  the  warmth  of 
eastern  climes,  or  probably  dissipation  had  caused  the  haroc 
1  beheld.  Perceval,  however,  soon  undeceived  me.  He  saw 
my  distress.  He  marked  my  horror,  as  I  tried  to  recall  his 
once  handsome  features;  and  reading  my  thoughts,  he  at 
once  exclaimed, 

•  I  see  you  are  startled  by  my  altered  looks.  I  expected 
no  less;  but  I  thought,  as  I  had  sent  you  an  account  of  my 
accident,  you  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  anticipate 
the  change  in  my  personal  appearance.  • 

•  Accident!  I  never  heard  of  any.  I  have  received  no  let- 
ters from  you  these  three  years. » 

« Then  my  epistles  have  gone  astray,  that's  all.  But  as 
they  have  done  so ,  t  will  tell  you  how  the  affair  took  place; 
that  is  to  say,  it  you  wish  to  hear  it.  » • 

I  expressed  my  desire  to  do  so,  and  he  repeated  to  me  the 
following  circumstances ,  which  I  give  as  nearly  in  his  own 
language  as  possible. 

«I  was  quartered  high  up  the  country,  commanding  a  de* 
tachment,  at  least  fifty  miles  from  any  other  European.  My 
only  recreation  was  lion-hunting,  which  I  occasionally  in- 
dulged in,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  several  of  these  su- 
perb animals,  which  were  here  so  numerous  and  so  bold ,  as 
often  to  approach  our  tents,  and  carry  off  our  provisions. 

•  I  was  thus  amusing  myself  one  morning,  well-mounted  on 
a  fleet  Arab,  followed  by  a  dozen  men  on  foot,  and  armed 
with  an  unerring  rifle,  when  one  of  my  people  suddenly  dis- 
covered the  prints  of  a  lion's  paw  in  the  sandy  plain  over 
which  we  were  passing,  apparently  inclining  towards  a  deep 
jungle  some  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us.  I  instantly 
dismounted  to.  examine  the  foot-marks,  and  was  carefully 
tiacing   them,  when    a   sudden    cry  of  terror  made  me  look 
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op.  I  did  so,  and  beheld  immediately  in  front  of  me  a  mag- 
nificeot  lioness,  it^hich  had  suddenly  bounded  out  of  the  co- 
vert. Mot  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I  sprang  towards  my 
horse;  my  sice^  however,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
queen  of  beasts,  had  quitted  the  rein,  and  before  I  could 
reach  him,  the  frightened  animal  was  half  across  the  open 
space.  My  servants  had  all  lEled.  I  was  alone.  The  lionet 
was  lashing  her  sides  with  her  tail ;  she  was  evidently  me- 
ditating an  attaclc.  I  had  but  one  resource  left.  After  vain- 
ly calling  on  my  servants  to  return  and  support  me,  I  levelled 
my  rifle,  and^  just  as  she  rushed  forward,  fired.  For  a  single 
instant  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I  had  hit  her  or  not. 
She  suddenly  halted,  threw  up  her  head,  and  gave  a  terrific 
roar.  I  was  now  convinced  she  was  wounded  ;  but,  alas  I 
seemingly  not  in  any  mortal  part.  She  glared  on  me.  Hu- 
man nature  could  stand  no  more.  I  threw  down  my  gun, 
and  foolishly  overcome  by  fear,  I  fled.  In  another  second  I 
was  conscious  of  my  error.  I  heard  her  come  panting  along 
close  beside  me.  It  was  all  over  with  me  ;  I  knew  my  fate 
was  sealed.  1  threw  myself  down  ;  the  lioness  actually,  in 
her  haste  to  overtake  me,  sprang  ovet  roe.  I  heard  a  shot, 
and  a  piercing  cry  from  the  animal  told  me  she  was  again 
hit ;  but  I  did  not  once  dare  to  look  up  to  see  how  seriously. 
•  After  about  h^f  a  minute,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, the  desire  I  felt  to  read  my  doom.  I  slightly  turned 
my  head,  only  the  least  in  life,  and  beheld  the  lioness  lick- 
ing her  paw,  through  which  a  ball  had  evidently  passed;  the 
blood  was  also  flowing  copiouisly  from  her  jaw,  where  my 
discharge  had  in  the  first  instance  taken  effect.  She  was  sit- 
ting up  on  her  haunches,-  in  evident  agony.  Ho  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  she  perceive  the  very  slight  movement  which  I  had 
made  than  she  sprang  up,  and  in  the  next  moment  I  felt  her 
teeth  penetrate  my  back-bone,  while  one  of  her  claws  tore 
mv  left  shoulder  bare  of  flesh  :  in  the  next,  she  lifted  me  off 
the  ground,  and  carried  me  forward.  This,  however,  was 
evidently  an  effort  to  her.  Her  wounded  jaws  refused  to 
meet ;  but  still  she  held  me,  screaming,  struggling,  praying 
for  death,  tightly  in  her  teeth,    as  she  bore  me  on   with  the 
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came  ease  with  which  she  would  have  raised  a  kitten.  I 
shoated  to  my  servants  to  fire.  It  seema  they  feared  to  do 
so»  lest  by  accident  they  might  destroy  i^e  instead  of  the  ani- 
mal. Alas!  little  did  they  know  my  feelings  at  that  momenti 
Instant  death,  a  release  from  the  excruciating  tortures  I  was 
then  suffering,  would  have  been  the  greatest  favour  they  could 
have  conferred  on  me. 

« Thus  I  was  carried  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  when, 
overcome  by  pain,  the  lioness  dropped  me,  and  lying  down, 
began  to  lick  the  blood  which  streamed  from  my  wounds*  I 
could  feel  her  rough  tongue  as  it  passed  along  the  bitten 
parts,  and  tore  open  the  toothmarks,  I  could  feel  her  warm 
breath  as  she  placed  her  mouth  to  my  lacerated  shoulder. 
One  gripe  more,  one-  single  wound  in  my  throat,  to  which 
she  was  close,  and  I  knew  all  would  be  over.  I  even  at- 
tenipted  to  turn  over  to  her  to  offer  it  to  her  jaws.  She 
placed  her  paw  on  the  bare  bone  of  my  shoulder,  and  rolled 
me  back,  adding  another,  and,  if  possible,,  a  more  acute  pang, 
to  my  sufferings.  Again  she  began  to  suck  up  my  blood  as 
I  lay  groaning  beneath  her. 

«My  servants,  I  supposed,  rallied  and  alarmed  her ;  for  she 
suddenly  once  more  started  up,  and  making  her  teeth  meet 
in  my  left  arm,  began  to  drag  me  .away.  Great  Heavens! 
I  feel  even  at  this  moment  the  same  agony  I  then  endured. 
In  recalling  the  tortures  of  that  instant,  I  almost  fancy  I  again 
experience  the  pain  she  caused  me  as  she  dragged  me  along, 
evidently  bearing  me  towards  her  lair  to  feed  her  whelps. 
Suffering. as  I  was,  I  knew  all  this  ;  I  read  my  doom,  and 
shuddered  at  it.  Twice  did  the  flesh  break  away  from  my 
arm,  and  twice  did  she  renew  her  savage  hold  on  me,  and 
that  so  powerfully,  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  me  inside 
the  jungle.  Here  she  paused,  unable  from  pain  to  proceed 
further.  Two  or  three  shots  were  fired  at  her  without  suc- 
cess. At  lengthy  finding  her  situation  perilous,  and  her  prey 
likely  to  escape,  she  retired  a  few  paces,  and  determining  on 
one  effort,  raised  herself,  and  opening  her  huge  jaws,  sud- 
denly bounded  on  m#.  I  felt  her  teeth,  but  they  closed  not: 
I  fell  her  whole  weight  on  me,  but  she  stirred  not.     In  the 
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next  moment  I  heard,  a  human  Toice.  1  was  released  froai 
the  ponderous  load,  and  lifted  up,  —  the  lioness  lay  dead  at 
my  feet.  She  had  expired  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  me. 
She  had  ceased  to  exist  as  she  attempted  to  destroy  me.  She 
had  died  on  me.  I  fainted.  I  was  taken  in  a  palanquin,  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  I  was 
treated  for  two  years  as  an  invalid.  At  last  I  was  recommen- 
ded to  try  the  air  of  my  native  country.  I  returned  to  Bu* 
rope,  and  here  I  am. » 

Poor  fellow !  he  is  now  no  more.  Escaped  from  the  perils 
of  the  East,  he  has  found  a  grave  in  his  native  land.  Jte^ 
qtdescat  in  pace  ! 


ONB  TOO   MAITT. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  native  princes,  and  paint  them 
(when  speaking  to  those  who  know  nothiijg  about  them)  as 
great  monarchs,  armed  with  uncontrolled  powers  of  life  and 
death,  possessed  of  revenues  and  jewels  far  beyond  the  most 
glittering  hopes  of  Christian  kings ,  surrounded  by  lovely 
nymphs,  gorgeously-attired  ministeris,  and  every  luxury  that 
can  inflame  the  imagination.  But  their  true  position  is  little 
known,  little  cared  for  by  the  majority  of  our  countrymen, 
or  they  would  cease  to  envy  the  borrowed  splendour  of  these 
potentates,  who  are  in  real  truth  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
state-prisoners,  forbidden  to  issue  a  single  edict,  unable^to 
stir  from  their  palaces,  without  the  permission  of  the  British 
resident,  (a  term  meant  to  be  synonymous  with  ambassador,) 
who  is  placed  by  Government  at  the  court  of  each  of  these 
petty  princes,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  keeping  them 
in  good  order. 

This  officer  is  bound  to  see  that  the  monarchs's  salary  (for 
the  nawab  only  receives  a  certain  income  from  the  East  India 
Company,  in  lieu  of  his  extensive  revenues)  is  properly  ex- 
pended ;  that  he  meddles  with  no  political  affairs ;  that  he 
confers  no  honours,  receives  no  guests,  without  the  authority 
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of  tlie  British  rulen.  In  order  to  Urithdraw  his  mind  from 
dwelling  on  what  jke  is,  and  what  he  might  be,  the  resident 
encourages  the  prince  in  giving  fdtes,  flying  kites,  (this  thej 
flotually  do  for  thousands  of  pounds,)  forming  hunting-parties, 
and  making  a  great  fuss  about  little  afiSeiirs.  To  prevent  his 
highness  from  bribing  any  one,  the  said  officer  has  the  charge 
of  the  royal  jewels,  which  he  only  gives  out  on  state  occa 
aions.  He  manages  to  employ  one  third  of  the  nawab's  ser- 
vants, and  keeps  the  swaree  (or  train)  of  elephants  in  his 
own  grounds.  In  a  word,  a  sovereign  prince,  reigning  over 
a  territory  in  British  India,  has  about  as  much  powei'  as  a 
stale  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who,  though  flaitered  by  an  out- 
ward, an  apparent  respect,  cannot  command  a  single  moment 
ef  real  liberty. 

The  greatest  difference,  however,  exists  between  these  po- 
tentates and  those  who  have  reft^d  to  submit  to  our  role. 
I  remember  well  a  scene  which  passed  with  one  of  the  latter, 
when  I  was  secretary  to  the  resident  at  Mooi'shedabad.  An 
envoy  had  -arrived  from  the  Nawab  of to  the  British  resi- 
dent, his  mission  having  for  its  object  the  cession  of  a  con- 
siderable territory  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  utmost 
secrecy  vras  to  be  observed :  a  single  word  betrayed  might 
ruin  the  whole  affair,  and  involve  the  prince  in  a  serious 
affair  with  his  neighbours.  It  was  therefore  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  the  native  envoy  would  even  consent  to  my  being 
preient,  so  jealous  was  he  lest  the  subject  of  his  embassy 
might  transpire.                          ^ 

Hr.  A——*,  the  resident,  received  him  with  due  honour  in 
the  large  hall  of  his  magnificent  mansion,  where  he  ordinarily 
held  his  durwan,  or  court.  It  was  a  magnificent  chamber^ 
floored  with  marble,  and  fitted  up  with  several  European  look- 
ing-glasses; To  do  honour  to  the  guest,  these  mirrors  were 
BOW  uncovered,  and  the  mats,  which  occasionally  covered  the 
floor,  were  rolled  up,  and  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 
The  conference  ^ad  begun.  Several  points  had  been  mooted 
and  settled,  when  I  remarked  the  Envoy's  eye  fix  itself  steadi- 
ly on  one  of  the  glasses,  as  if  he  beheld  some  object  of^  in- 
terest iii.it.     He,   however,    made  no  remark,    and  went  on 
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conversing.  The  interview  was  nearly  over,  when  he  slowly 
rose,   and  walked  towards  the  corner  of  the  room.    He  saw 

the  surprise  of  Mr.  A .     He  read  his  astonishment  at  this 

strange  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  an  important  discourse; 
but  he  calmly  turned  round,  and  remarked, 

<You  will  excuse  me,  great  sir,  if  I  am  mistaken.  Yon 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  am  correct  in  my  supposition, 
and  agree  with  me  that  my  present  act  is  dictated  by  justice 
and  prudence.  Those  high  in  position  cannot  be  too  can- 
tious. » 

The  Resident  stared,  unable  to  comprehend  the  proceeding. 

« I  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  I  think  not,  • .  added  the  native 
chief.  Then,  suddenly  drawing  his  dagger,  be  plunged  it  into 
one  of  the  rolls  of  matting.  A  hollow,  a  deep  groan  issued 
from  it  as  he  quickly  repeated  the  blow.  Then' turning,  with 

a  look  of  triumph  and  satisfaction,  to  Mr.  A ,  he  quietly 

said,  ■!  knew  it  was  so.  • 

•  You  have  killed  some  one.  I  am  sure  that  cry  proceeded 
from  no  beast  of  prey.     It  was  a  human  voice  1  heard.  > 

•  Precisely,*  replied  the  other,  without  changing  a  single 
muscle  of  his  countenance,—  'precisely,  •  and  he  coolly  un- 
rolled the  mat,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  corpse  lay  weltering 
in  its  blood. 

« What  have  you  done  ?  You  have  murdered  him.  • 
« By  ^topping  the  slave's  mouth  I  have  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands.  He  will  never  attempt  to  betray  his  master  again,* 
added  he,  spurning  the  body  with  his  foot.  « But  I  see,  great 
air,  you  don't  like  the  sight  of  the  wretch.  If  so,  do  not 
let  us  think  of  this  little  incident  any  more  ;  biit,  with  your 
leave,  we  will  adjourn  to  another  room. » 

The  Resident  assented.  The  cession  of  territory  was  agreed 
on.  The  dead  black-man  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  It 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  have  made  any  stir  about  the 
matter.  # 
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No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  offers  such  temptations 
(or  the  true  sportsman  as  India.  The  quantity  of  game,  (par- 
ticularly in  Bengal),  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  ideas  of  an 
untravelled  Briton.  The  sport  itself  is  considerably  more  ma- 
jestic, and  more  imposing.  The  wild  peacock,  the  florikin, 
the  black  co(^  of  India,  are  incomparably  beyond  the  puny 
game  of  the  West.  The  traveller,  who  has  hunted  the  tiger, 
Che  lion,  and  the  wild  boar,  may  almost  venture  to  look  down 
on  fox-hunting  as  a  childish  amusement.  The  very  dangers 
which  environ  the  Eastern  chase  give  it  an  excitement  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  fox-hunt  boasts  over 
the  capture  of  a  tame  cat,  or  the  destruction  of  a  harmless 
rabbit.  Remember,  I  am  an  Indian  ;  I  speak  as  an  Indian;  I 
write  as  an  Indian.  Were  I  an  Apperly  or  Nimrod,  I  might 
then  view  the  subject  in  a  different  light.  ^ 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  the  East  seems  alive.  A 
thousand  species  of  birds  unknown  in  £urope-*-a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  animals,  omitted  by  some  of  our  best  zoo* 
legists — a  thousand  venomous,  but  beautiful  reptiles,  vivify 
(he  scene.  With  a  gun  over  the  shoulder,  a  host  of  objects, 
besides  those  which  are  styled  « legitimate  game, »  offer  them* 
selves  to  tempt  a  shot,  (not  that  I  ever  had  the  (having  desire, 
which  some  men  feel,  merely  to  kill  and  destroy,  for  the 
sake  of  wanton  cruelty,)  from  their  gay  plumage  and  curious 
form. 

It  was  strolling  through  a  wood  « high  up  the  country, » 
with  my  Manfon  on  my  shoulder,  my  thoughts  all  centred  in 
Europe,  when  I  heard  a  curious  noise  in  a  tree  almost  im- 
mediately above  me.  1  looked  up,  and  found  that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  a  white  monkey,  who  8kipj>ed  from  branch 
to  branch,  chattering  away  with  delight  at  beholding  «a  fel- 
low-creature of  a  larger  growth,  •  for  so  he  decidedly  seemed 
to  consider  me.     For  a  few  moments  I  took  no-^  notice  of  his 

antics,  and  walked  quietly  along,  till  suddenly  a  large  branch 
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fell  at  my  feet,  narrowly  escaping  my  head.    I  again  paused, . 
and  found  that  the  missile  had  been  dropped  by  my  talkatiye 
friend.     Without  consideration  I  instantly  turned   round,  and 
fired  at  him. 

The  report  had  scarcely  sounded,  when  I  heard  the  most 
piercing,  the  most  distressing  cry  that  ever  reached  my  ears. 
The  agonised  shriek  of  a  young  infant  burst  from  the  little 
creature  whom  I  had  wounded.  It  was  within  thirty  paces 
of  me.  1  could  see  the  wretched  animal,  already  stained 
with  blood,  point  to  its  wound,  and  again  hear  his  dreadful 
moan.  The  last  agony  of  a  hare  is  harrowing  to  the  tyro, 
and  1  have  seen  a  young  sportsman  turn  pale  on  hearing  it. 
The  present  cry  was,  however,  more  distressing.  '  I  turned 
round,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  away.  This,  however,  I 
found  no  easy  task  ;  for,  as  I  moved  forward,  the  unhappj 
creature  followed  me,  springing  as  well  as  it  could  from  bough 
to  bough,  uttering  a  low  wailing  moan,  and  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  spot  whence  the  blood  trickled.  Then  re- 
garding me  steadily,  but  mournfully,  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
to  reproach. me  with  my  wanton  cruelty.  Again  I  hastened 
on,  but  still  it  pursued  me.  When  I  stopped,  it  stopped; 
when  I  attempted  to  go  forward,  it  accompanied  me.  r<iever 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  did  I  feel  so  much  for  a  dumb 
animal  ;  ^  never  did  I  so  keenly  repent  an  act  of  uncalled-for 
barbarity. 

Determined  not  to  allow  the  poor  monkey  thus  to  linger  in 
torture,  and  at  once  to  end  the  annoying  scene,  I  suddenly 
came  to  a  halt,  and  lowering  my  gun,  which  was  only  single- 
barrelled,  I  was  about  to  re-load  it  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
patching the  maimed  creature,  when,  springing  from  the  tree, 
it  ran  up  to  within  about  half  a  dozen  paces  of  me,  and  be- 
gan to  cry  so  piteously,  and  roll  itself  in  agony,  occasionally 
picking  up  earth,  with  which  it  attempted  to  stanch  the  blood 
by  stuflSng  it  into  the  wound,  that,  in  spite  of  my  resolution, 
when  I  fired,  I  was  so  nervous,  I  almost  missed  my  aim,  in- 
flicting another  wound,  which  broke  the  animal's  leg,  but 
nothing  more.  Again  its  piercing  shriek  rang  in  .my  ears. 
Horrified  beyond  endurance,  I  threw  down  my  gun,  and  ac- 
tually fled. 
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In  about  half  an  hour  I  returned,  for  the  purpose  of  fetch- 
ing my  Manton,  fully  expecting  that  the  poor  animal  had  left 
the  spot.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  find  a  crowd  of 
monkeys  surrounding  the  wretched  suffered.  As  I  advanced 
under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  I  stole  almost  close  to  them 
before  they  perceived  me.  I  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  watch  their  movements. 
The  stricken  monkey  was  crying  out  in  the  most  piteous  man- 
ner ;  the  others  were  busily  employed  in  tearing  open  the 
wound,  trying  to  destroy  the  already  dreadfully  maimed  crea- 
ture. A  shout  drove  them  all  away,  save  the  dying  animal. 
I  advanced  ;  the  little  monkey  was  rolling  in  agony.  I  took 
up  my  gm,  which  lay  beside  him.  i  fancied  he  cast  one 
look  of  supplication  on  me,  one  prayer  to  be  relieved  from 
his  misery.  I  did  .not  hesitate ;  with  one  blow  of  the  butt- 
end  I  dashed  out  his  brains.  Then  turning  round,  1  slowly 
returned  to  my  quarters,  more  profoundly  dispirited  than  I 
had  felt  for  many  months. 

Take  my  advice,  sensible  reader,  if  you  must  live  in  India, 
never  shoot  a  monkey. 

(bBNTLBt's   mSCELLAMY.) 


On  seeing  •  Justice  lies  here»   inscribed  on   the  Tomb-stone 
of  a  notorious  Liar. 

We  thought  when  on  his  head  the  dust  we  threw, 
No  more  on  earth  his  influence  would  be  known  — 
From  the  dry  bones  the  tablet  takes  Us  cue  — 
As  lied  poor  Jemmy,  lielh  still  the  stone! 

Idem  aliter  reoditum 

A  bumpkin  gazed  upon  the  stone  ~ no  sigh 
Burthened  his  breast,  but  with  a  droll  delight, 
Scratching  his  ear,  I  heard  the  rustic  cry: 
•  Dang  it!  its  qoeerish-but  Ecod  yb're  Right!* 

Qui  pro  quo. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  WOODS. 
THE  WILD  HORSES  OF  THE  .WESTERN  PRAIRIES. 

BY  T,  B.THQaPE.     ' 


The  head-waters  of  the  Arkanaas  and  Black  riyers  flow 
through  a  country  abounding  in  singular  variety,  with  high 
and  broken  land  and  IcYel  prairie*  Many  of  these  abrupt 
eminences  spring  up  firom  the  plain,  run  along  for  a  few  miles 
and  again  disappear  in  broken  ridges.  Standing  upon  one  of 
these  abrupt  eminences,  if  it  is  a  favourable  season  of  the 
year,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  sight  of  life,  in  the  spring-time 
of  its  existence,  as  beautiful  and  glorious  as  the  age  and  decay 
of  the  old  world  is  desolate  and  heart-breaking.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness in  the  whole  scene,  as  vast  as  it  is,  that  rests  upon  the  land- 
scape like  dew  upon  a  new-blown  rose.  The  sun  here  sends  its 
morning  rays,  through  an  atmosphere  so  dewy  and  soft  that  it 
seems  to  kiss  the  prairie  flowers  gently,  only  meeting  the  side  of 
the  abrupt  hills  with  its  noon-day  h6ats.  Among  the  prairie  and 
broken  land  lives  every  species  of  game,  the  Antelope,  the 
Deer,  the  Turkey,  the  Bear,  and  the  Buffalo, — these  are  all 
found  in  abudance,  but  the  most  prominently  attractive  object 
is  the  Wild  Horse.  Here  the  noble  animal  has  roamed  un- 
trammelled until  every  trace  of  subjection,  which  marked  his 
progenitors,  has  disappeared.  They  are  now  children  of  the 
wind,  and  only  need  but  one  more  touch  of  freedom  to  mount 
the  air.  The  high>mettled  racer',  wrought  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  civilized  beauty,  as  he  steps  upon  the  turf  causes  in- 
describable emptions  of  pleasure.  But  the  animal  falls  incom- 
j)arably  behind  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairie,  in  every  point 
where  mere  beauty  is  concerned.  There  is  a  subjection  in 
the  gait  and  in  the  eye  of  the  « blood »  that  tells  of  slavery, 
while   the  wild  horse  is  the    very  personification  of  the  free- 
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dom  of  his  life,  and  proudly  and  noblj  indeed  does  he  wear 
his  honours.     To  stand  upon  the  high  hills  that  rise  up  from 
the  plains  in  this  rich  country  of  their  home,    and  mark  the 
wild  horses  as  they  exhibit  their  character,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  nature.     At  one  time   browsing  with  all 
quietness  and  repose,  cropping  the  grass  and   herbs   daintily, 
anon  starting  up  as  if  in  battle  array,    with  fierce  aspect  and 
terrible  demonstrations  of  war.     Changing  in  the  instant,  they 
will  trot  off  with  coquettish  airs,  that  would,  for  affectation, 
do  honour  to  a  fayourite  troup  of  ballet  girls  ;    then  tts  the 
thought  of  their  power  comes  over  them,  they  will  with  light- 
ning swiftness  dash  in  straight  lines  across  the  plains,    ming- 
ling into  t>ne  mass,   so   obscure  will  they  be   by  their  flight. 
Changing  still  again,  they  will  sweep  round  in  graceful  curves, 
riyalling   the   sportive    flight   of  the   eagle ,     then    breaking 
into  confusion,  pursue  a  pell-mell  course  for  a  few  moments, 
until  suddenly  some  leader  will  strike   out   from   the   crowd, 
and  lead  off  single  file,    thus   stringing  out  over  the  plain  in 
lines,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  current  of  some  swift- 
running  river.     Approach  them  nearer,  and  see  what  beauty, 
as  well  as  power.     That   stallion,    whose  mane  floats   almost 
down   to    bis   knees,    shakes   it   as  a  warrior  of  the  crusades 
would  have  done  his  plumes  ;  he  springs  upon  the  turf  as  if 
his  feet  were  dainty  of  the  ground  ;  and  how  that  mare  leaps, 
and  paws,  and  springs  into  the  air ;  she  would  teach  her  colt 
to  fly,  one  would  think, — and  then,  as  the  sun  shines  oblique- 
ly on  the  crowd,  their  skins  betray   the  well  formed  muscle 
and  darken  and  glisten    like  silver  and   gold.     The  groom  of 
the  staMe  labours  in  vain  for  such  glossiness — it  is  the  result 
of  health — it's  nature. 

The  wild  Indian  loves  the  horse,  herein  showing  his  huma- 
nity, and  his  soul.  He  has  his  traditions,  that  his  ancestors 
were  once  without  them,  and  the  Great  Spirit  is  daily  thanked 
that  he  now  possesses  the  treasure.  The  *  happy  huntings 
grounds*  are  filled  with  the  noble  animals,  and  the  warrior, 
if  he  reposes  in  peace,  is  beside  his  steed;  which,  sacrificed 
on  his  grave,  follows  him  in  spirit  to  the  land  of  the  Indian's 
fathers.     In  the  Indian  horseman  the   centaur  of  the  ancients 
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may  be  said  to  still  exist,  for  as  he  dashes  across  his  native 
wilds  he  forms  almost  really  part  of  the  animal  on  which  he 
rides;  without  saddle  or  bridle, -if  he  chooses,  he  will  spring 
upon  the  bare  b^ck,  and  be  off  with  the  wind.  The  loose 
parts  of  his  dress  streaming  out,  and  mingling  with  the  flow* 
ing  mane  and  tail  of  his  charger  so  perfectly,  that  they  seem 
literally  and  positively  one  being.  Taming  the  wild  horse 
forms,  as  may  be  imagined,  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  distinguished  Indian.  Horsemanship  being  considered, 
as  anitong  enlightened  nations,  not  only  usQful,  but  one  of  the 
splendid  accomplishments.  The  noisy  pride  of  exultation  ne- 
ver rings  louder  in  the  forest  than  when  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
tamed steed  is  first  conquered,  and  his  fiery  impatience  sub- 
mits to  the  will  of  a  rider. 

On  the  banks  of  the  « shining  river  •  was  encamped  a  suc- 
cessful war-party  of  the  Osages.  They  had  stolen  into  their 
enemies'  country  when  a  majority  of  their  men  were  off  on 
a  hunting  expedition,  and  with  their  customary  warfare  they 
had  butchered  every  living  being  they  had  met  with.  The 
scalps  taken  were  numerous,  and  many  were  the  « braves* 
who,  for  the  first  time,  bravadoed  oyer  the  bloody  trophy, 
although  it  might  once  have  graced  the  head  of  a  young 
girl,  or  infant.  Songs,  dances,  and  exultations  were  rife,  old 
men  forgot  their  dignity,  and  grew  gay  and  jocular.  The 
women  sang  songs  of  victory,  and  the  children  emulated  their 
sires  in  mimic  warfare,  and  in  the  imaginary  shedding  of 
blood.  It  was  a  jubilee,  and  the  spirit  of  all  was, for  excite- 
ment. As  the  sun  set  on  this  animated  scene,  a  hundred 
fires  curled  up  into  the  air,  and  with  their  forked  tongues 
lighted  up  the  rude  buffalo  skin  tent  and  its  swarthy  inhabi- 
tants, and  showed  off  by  the  indistinct  light  the  forest  trees, 
as  mysterious  traceries  of  tremendous  limbs,  suspended  as  if 
by  magic  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

The  bustle  and  confusion  was  beyond  description,  but  of 
all  the  sports  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  none  were  so  pro- 
minent as  feats  of  horsemanship.  Gradually  as  the  evening 
wore  away,  every  thing  centered  in  this  chivalrous  amuse- 
ment,   and  the  whole  scene    became  more  than  ever  striking 
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and  pecniiar.  The  animals^  alarmed  by  the  glare  of  torches, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  seemed  crazed  and  confused,  at 
one  time  they  trembled  at  the  voices  of  their  masters,  at  other 
times,  starting  off  in  the  swiftest  speed,  as  if  endeavouring  io 
escape ;  all  these  caprices  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ri- 
ders, to  display  their  skill,  for  at  one  time  they  would  bound 
npon  their  horses'  backs,  like  panthers,  and  dash  off  into  the 
woods,  or,  if  the  steeds  were  quietly  disposed,  mount  their 
backs  and  shame  the  Ducrows  and  Norths  by  their  evolutions. 
Occasionally  a  horse  would  dash  by  us,  apparently  without 
rider,  when  suddenly  there  would  rise  up  from  the  side  op- 
posite to  the.  spectators,  the  form  of  an  Indian,  who  had  sus- 
tained himself  by  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the 
horse's  back  and  a  hold  in  the  mane.  Another  would  follow 
at  full  speed,  when  the  rider,  as  if  suddenly  paralizcd,  would 
disappear,  and  as  you  involuntarily  looked  on  the  ground  for 
his  place  of  fall,  you  would  hear  his  shrill  cry  ringing  In  the 
distance,  as  he  was  borne  off  on  his  steed.  These  feats  in- 
volved some  of  the  stratagems  used  in  war,  for  the  Indian 
cavalry,  as  they  bear  down  upon  their  enemies,  will  pass 
them  at  full  speed  without  a  rider  being  seen  ;  while  the  fa- 
tal arrow,  or  lead,  will  fly  from  under  the  horse's  neck. 

In  the  midst  of  these  amusements,  a  strong,  muscular  Osage 
cam^  into  the  camp,  leading  by  a  halter  one  of  the  largest 
black  stallions  ever  seen  among  the  tribe ;  he  was  powerfully 
built,  his  mane  almost  touched  his  knees,  and  his  tail  trailed 
upon  the  ground  ;  his  nostrils  were  distended  to  the  largest 
diameter,  and  his  eyes  contracted  and  dilated  like  flames  of 
fire.  A  more  beautiful  creature  could  not  be  imagined,  and 
as  he  stared  and  snorted  at  the  crowd,  he  seemed  to  say  that 
the  halter  around  his  neck  only  confined  his  body,  and  that 
his  spirit  was  still  free.  There  were  marks  of  the  rope  upon 
his  sides  and  legs  that  showed  a  fierce  contest  had  ensued, 
before  he  was  thrown,  so  as  to  saddle  him,-— and  for  all  this 
severe  treatment,  it  only  rendered  him  patient  in  following 
his^  captor  at  the  full  end  of  his  rope ;  for  if  any  nearer  ap- 
proaches were  attempted,  he  resented  them  by  the  most  pow- 
erful displays  of  anger.     As   the  Indian  led   this  noble   ani- 
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mal  ap  and  down  before  the  assembled  multitude,  for  tlie 
double  purpose  of  showing  his  beauty,  and  his  own  prowess 
in  catching  him,  the  cry  became  universal  for  the  owner  to 
mount  him,  and  there  was  no  bound  to  the  wonder  that  en- 
sued, when  the  most  celebi'ated  horseman  of  the  tribe  acknow- 
ledged  himself  incapable  of  « backing  ■•  the  animal  before  them. 
Twenty  living  men,  with  forms  of  ApoUos,  and  the  activity 
of  the  deer,  offered  eagerly  to  do  it ;  and  one,  more  eager' 
than  the  rest,  at  once  approached  the  noble  prisoner.  We 
felt  for  the  steed,  and  sympathised  with  the  spirit  that  resen- 
ted the  mounting  on  his  back.  Held  as  he  was,  that  the  rider 
might  mount  him,  he  snorted,  pawed  the  ground,  rose  into 
the  air,  and  fairly  yelled  with  rage;  and  if  any  one  really 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  saddle,  no  sooner  was  the  rider 
left  to  his  own  resources,  than  he  was  thrown,  or  dismounted 

» 

by  the  animal's  trying  to  crush  him,  by  rolling  on  the  ground. 
This  iong-continued  opposition,  surprising  to  all,  by  its  suc- 
cess and  endurance,  heightened  the  wish  to  conquer  him,  and 
we  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  the  swarthy  Alex- 
ander that  was  to  conquer  this  modern  Bucephalus.  The 
continued  trials  satisfied  me  that  the  Indians  ^were  all  aston- 
ished at  the  long  resistance  the  horse  made,  for  the  sarcastic 
tone  of  voice  ceased,  as  one  « brave  >  after  another  relinquish- 
ed the  task,  and  fell  back  into  the  crowd  :  and  finally;  as 
the  last  effort  was  made  to  ride  the  noble  animal,  and  the 
usual  want  of  success  followed  it,  a  g^ieral  shout  of  good- 
natured  exultation  followed  it,  and  the  horse  remained  quietly 
a  prisoner  unconquered  among  his  captors. 

Had  it  now  been  in  our  power,  we  would  have  been  proud 
at  this  moment  to  have  stepped  forward  and  released  the 
noble  captive  ;  we  would  have  been  [delighted  to^have  seen 
his  heels  as  he  bounded  off  among  his  fellows  over  the  wild 
prairie ;  we  would  have  exulted  in  his  freedom,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  never  wear  the  badge  of  laborious  submission. 
But  this  pleasure  was  denied  us. 

Among  those  associated  with  the  Osages,  was  a  white  hmi- 
ter,  who,  from  his  prowess,  had  gained  the  name  of  the 
« horse  tamer. »     The  Indians  had  often   spoken   to  me  about 
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bim^  and  ai  ka  pMsenicd  hiiiuelf  Ubfore  ihe  caaqp^  at  this 
Articular  tiine^  l^  trekoiiifl  was  boisterout^  The  uti^cea^s- 
fol  efforts  to:  ride  the  horse  before  him  were  soo»  dttailed, 
add  he  was  challenged  to  make  a  trial  himself «  The  hunter 
on  this  oooasioB^  was  OTideatly  fatigued  ,^-^the  pack  of  frash 
skim  he  bmuf^t  iMO  the  camp  on  his  shoulders,  was  a  male's 
bttrlhen ;  the  torn  mocoasins  and  leggings^  ag  well  as  the 
slow  walk,  alt  denoted  a  long  and  laborious  chase*— Still,  the 
banter  did  not  nefpse  the  task;  he  bantered  awhile  with 
words,  to  see  how  much  honour  there  would  be  in  riding  the 
h<me,  and  when  he  once  discovered  that  there  was  so  oiueh 
la  be  gained,  his  pride  prompted  hitn  to  accept  the  task. 
.  It  was  with  no  common  interest  that  we  watched  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  tha  « horse  tamer. »  The  Indians,  who  had  gi^en 
up  the  tHal  id  despair  which  the  jaded  hunter  before  me  so 
confidently  acc^ted,  were  men  of  powarfnl  stMngth,  of  the 
mo$t  astonishing  activity »  and  the  b^st  equestrians  I  ever  saw^ 
or  imagined  ,;^  and  that  they  could  be  beaten «  seemed  Ho  less 
that  a  miracle*  .  The  « horse  tamer  •  approadbed  the  ;stallion» 
aQd  eumined  the  g{rth  of  plaited  hair  that  held  the  rude 
trapping  attached  to  it  in  its  place.  He  took  hold  of  thei  pem*- 
mel,  which  rose  like  a  goose  ndck  from  the  saddle^  to  see  if 
it  was  firm ;  then  with  caulioiis  and  critical  oare«  he  drew 
gendy  upon  the  bridle  reins  to  see  if  tike  slip  nooses  at  the 
ends  which  enoircled  the  horse's  snout  would  readily  tigh^^ 
for  the  Osage  bridle  has  nO  bit.  AH  these  things  bding  rto 
his  satisfaction^  he  next  proceeded  to  roll  up  an  Indiali'  faten^ 
ket  into  a  hard  body,  which  he  fastened  to  the  long  pommel 
of  the  saddle  in  such  a  way  that  the  ends  of  it  would  firmly 
bind  upon  his  thighs,  if  once  mounted  $  then,  with  a  small 
decr^fikin  thong ,  he  tied  the^  iTooden  stirrups  nndemeath  1M 
horse,  so  that  they  could  not  fly  above  the  level  of  the  anii- 
mal's  belly.  All  pi^arations  being  ended,  the  tamer  proceed- 
ed to  mount.  Four  of  the  iflbst  powerful  Indians  seined 
bold  of  the  animal's  bridle,  and  pulling  his  head  dowHy  'fadd 
tbi^  poor  stallion  so  firmly  that  he  could  only  use  his .  fatOb) 
but  in  spite  of  their  flying  about,  the  « horse  fanferi*  gained 
his  seat,  and  sang  out,  «let  him  go.» 
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double  puri^  ..^^f^^  ^^®'  alarmed,  gave  one  of  his 

in  catch'  t^'f^ro^  ^^  **"  burthen,    but   this   had 

moun^  /^^"^l^  i/  ^^  threw  himself,    into  the  air,  the 

sue*'  ^/J^t0^'  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  —  for  '  the  second  effort, 

le^'  ^^^^^  ground,    also    failed;    for  as  the   horse 

J!^^j0^  ^hiB  side^  the  tamer  landed  gracefully  on  his 
/fi^^  ^'/^^^gkin  thong  kept  the  stirrups  in  their  places, 
i^^0>^  ^^i  instant,    as  the    « galled  jade  •   sprang  to  his 
^i^'^^vfer  ^^^^  "P  '^^  '^™-     ^  ^^°?»  hearty,  and  pro- 
/i?^  '^tou*  followed    the   inimitable   exhibition.     The  wild 
i^^fr  tbe  fii^t  time)  felt  the  possibility  of  defeat,  his  proud 
bof^    ira^  already  half  gone;    for  all   his  succeeding  efforts 
*^'^'  those  of  despair.  Vain  indeed  were  his  displays  of  pow- 
^t   the  tiger  with  his  deadly  hold  upon  the  haunch   of  the 
l^otfalo,   could  not   be  more^  securely  fastened  to  his  rictim, 
tlian  was  the  tamer  to  his.     The  rearing,    pitching,   shying, 
plunging,  running  and   suddenly  stopping,    seemed  all  known 
before  hand  and  met  with  a  perfect  guard,  that  displayed  the 
most  consummate  judgment,  and   skill,    in  horsemanship.    At 
last,  the  « tamer*  seemed  tired  of  the  cruel  sport,  and  taking 
advantage  of  his  infuriated  victim,,  as  he  threw  his  fore  feet 
in  the  air,  he  slipped  off  quietly  behind  him,  and  with  a  slight 
jerk,    careened  the  horse  over  on  his  back,    driving  his  bead 
deeply  into  the  soft  turf.     Stunned  and  confounded,  the  poor 
animal  rolled  upon  his  side,  and  the  « tamer  •  threw  his  bridle 
over  his  neck  and  left  him.  The  poor  creature  was  complete- 
ly conquered :  trembling,  from  head  to  foot,  and  half  drown- 
ed with  the  profuse  sweat  that  rolled   from   him   Kke  foam, 
he  cast  a  look  of  imploring  despair    at  the  crowd,   and  the 
big  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks;    His  spirit   was  completely 
broken. 

A  little  coaxing  brought  him  on  his  feet,  the  saddle  was 
removed  from  his  back,  and  the  bridle  from  his  head,  and 
he  walked  slowly  off,  to  -be  found  by  a  singular  law  of  his 
nature,  associated  with  the  pack-horses  of  the  tribe ^  and 
waiting  for  the  burthens  of  his  master. 
Louisiana,  March,  1849. 
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*  *  *  Of  tbe  Merchtnt  of  Yenioe  there  are  two  ito.  editioni  in  1600,  one  by 
Heyee  and  the  other  by  Boberte.  The  Dnke  of  Deronshire  end  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton  hare  eopiee  of  the  edition  by  Heyes,  and  they  pary  imporUtntfy, 

*  *  *  It  moat  be  acknowledged  that  thd  is  a  rery  easy  and  happy  emendation, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt  or  dispute. 

*  *  *  Beaders  in  general  are  not  all  aware  of  the  rtoiuerue  they  have  in  aaany 
eases  been  accustomed  to  reeeire  as  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspearel 

Eeasom  for  a  netp  edition  of  Shakspean^i  Works »  by  J,  Payne  CoUier, 


I  believe  there  are  few 

But  have  heard  of  a  Jew, 
Named  Shylock,  of  Venice,  as  arrant  a  « Screw* 
In  money  transactions,  as  ever  you  knew; 
An  exorbitant  mtser^  who  never  yet  lent 
A  ducat  at  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent, 
Insomuch  that  the  veriest  spendthrift  in  Venice, 
Who  'd  take  no  more  care  of  his  pounds  than  bis  pennies. 
When  pressed  for  a  loan,  at  the  very  first  sight 
Of  his  terms,  would  back  out,  and  take  refuge  in  F/fgAf . 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pause  and  inquire 
If  he  might  not,  in  managing  thus  to  retire, 
Jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ; 
Suffice  it,  that  folks  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
Who  could  possibly  help  it,  with  Shylock  the  Jew. 

But,  however  discreetly  one  cuts  and  contrives. 

We  'to  been  most  of  us  taught,-  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 

That  « Needs  must  when  the  Elderly  Gentleman  drives.* 
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In  proof  of  tbis  rule, 

A  thoughtless  young  fool, 
Bassanio,  a  Lord  of  the  Tom- noddy  school. 
Who,  by  showing  at  Operas,  Balls,  Plays,  and  Court, 
A  •swelling a  (Payne  Collier  would  read  « swilling*)  oport,* 
And  inviting  his  friends  to  dine,  breakfast,  and  sup, 
Had  shrunk  kJB  ewcak  m^tma,*  a«d  w«i  «M«aip*d»  «94«^rdnp,» 

Took  occasion  to  send 

To  his  very  good  friend 
Antonio,  a  merchant  whose  wealth  bad  no  end, 
And  who  'd  often  before  had  the  kindness  to  lend 
Uim  large  sums,  on  his  note,  whicli  he  'd  managed  to  spend. 

•  Antonio,*  said  he, 

•  Now  listen  to  me : 

I've  just  hit  on  a  scheme  which  I  think  you'll  agree. 

All  matters  considered,  is  no  bad  design, 

And  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  suit  your  book  and  mine. 

■  In  the  first  place,  you  know  all  the  money  Fve  got, 
Time  and  often,  from  you  has  been  long  gone  to  pot, 
And  in  making  those  loans  you  have  made  a  bad  sbo^s 
Now  do  as  the  boys  do  when,  shooting  at  sparrows 
And  tom-tils,  they  chance  to  lose  one  of  their  arro>ws, 
—Shoot  another  the  same  way— 111  watch  well  its  track, 
Aod,  turtle  to  tripe,  I'll  bring  both  of  them  b«ick!«- 

So  list  to  my  plan, 

And  do  what  you  can 
To  attend  to  and  second  it,  that's  a  good  man  I 

•  There's  a  Lady,  young,  handsome  bejrond  all  compare,  at 
A  place  they  call  Belmont)  whom,  when  1  was  there^  at 
The  suppers  and  parties  my  friend  Lord  If ountferrat 
Was  giving  last  season,  we  all  used  to  stare  at. 
Then,  as  to  her  wealth,  her  Solicitor  told  mine, 
Besides  vast  estates,  a  pearl-fish Vy>  and  gold-mine, 

Her  iron  strong^x 

Seems  bursting  its  locka. 
It's  stufTd  so  with  shares  in  « Grand  Jnnctiousii  and  # Docks,* 
Not  to  speak  of  the  money  she's  got  in  the  Stocks, 

French,  Datch,  and  Brazilian, 

Columbian,  and  Chilian, 
In  English  Exchequer-bills  full  half  ^  mtllioti, 
Not  « kites, »  manufactured  to  cheat  and  inveigl^. 
But  the  right  sort  of  'flimsy,'  all  ^gn'd  by  Monteagle. 
Then  I  know  not  how  much  in  Canal-shares  and  Railways, 
And  more  speculations  I  need  not  detail^  ways 
Of  vesting  which,  if -not  so  safe  as  some  ihmk'cm. 
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Coutribu(«  a  deal  to  improving  one's  incone ; 

In  short,  ahe '»  a  Mint  i  — 

-*Now  1  say,  deuce  is  in  *t     . 
If,  with  all  my  experience,  I  can't  take  a  hint. 
And  her  *  eye's  speechless  messages,'  plainer  than  print 
At  the  time  that  1  told  you  of,  know  fVom  a  squint. 

in  short,  my  dear  Tony, 

My  trusty  old  crony, 
Do  slump  up  three  thousand  once  more  as  a  loan— J 
Am  sure  of  my  game— though,  of  bourse,  there  are  brutes 
Of  all  ^orts  and  sia^s  preferring  their  suits 
To  her,  you  may  call  the  Italian  Miss  Coutts, 
Yet  Portia— she's  named  from  that  daughter  of  Cato*s— 
Is  not  to  be  snapp'd  up  like  little  potatoes. 

And  1  have  not  a  doubt 

I  sh^ll  rout  ev.?rT  lout 
Ere  you  ^11  whisper  Jack  Robinson— cut  them  all  out— 
.  Surmount  every  barrier, 

Carry  her,  marry  her ! 
—Then  hey !  my  old  Tony,  when  once  fairly  noosed. 
For  her  Three-and-a-half  per  Gents— New  and  Reduced!* 

With  a  wink  of  his  eye 

Ris  friend  made  t^ply 
In  his  jocular  manner,  Sly,  caustic,  and  dry, 
•  Still  the  same  boy,  Bassanio— never  say  Mie'! 
—Well— I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  do't,  but  Til  try,— 
Don't  suppose  my  affairs  are  at  all  in  a  hash. 
But  the  fact  is,  at  present  I  'm  quite  out  of  cash  \ 
The  bulk  of  my  property,  merged  in  rich  cargoes,  is 
Tossing  about,  as  you  know,  in  my  Argosies, 
Tending,  of  course,  my  resources  to  cripple,*- 1 
've  one  bound  to  England,— another  to  Tripoli- 
Cyprus- Masultpatam— and  Bombay;  — 

A  sixth,  by  the  way,- 

I  consigned  t'  other  day 
To  Sir.Gregor  M*Grcgor,  cacique  of  Poyais, 
A  country  where  silver  's  as  common  as  clay. 

Meantime,  till  they  tack, 

And  come,  some  of  them,  back. 
What  with  Custom-house  duties,  and  bills  falling  due, 
My  account  with. Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.,  looks  rather  bluet- 
While,  as  for  the  'ready,'  I'm  like  a  Chureh-mouse,^ 
I  really  don*t  think  there's  iive  pounds  in  the  house. 

But,  no  matter  for  that. 

Let  me  just  get  my  hat, 
And  my  new  silk  umbrella  that  stands  on  the  mat^ 
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And  well  go  forth  ftt  once  to  tlie  market -» we  two,— 
And  fry  what  my  credit  in  Venice  can  do;    . 
I  stand  well  on  Change,  add  when  all  'a  amd  and  done,  I 
Don't  doubt  I  shall 'get  it  for  loVe  or  for  money. » 

They  were  going  to  go. 

When,  lo !  down  below. 
In  the  street,  they  heard  somebody  crying,  «01d  Qo'In 
—■By  the  Pope,  there's  the  man  for  our  purpose!— I  knew 
^     We  should  not  have  to  search  long.     Salanio,  run  you, 
And,  Salario,— quick!— haste!  ere  he  get  out  of  view, 
And  call  in  that  scoundrel,  old  Shylock  the  Jew ! » 

With  a  pack. 

Like  a  sack 
Of  old  clothes  at  his  back, 
And  three  hats  on  his  head,  Shylock  came  in  a  crack,  } 
Saying,  •  Rest  you  fair,  Signor  Antonio !  vat,  pray. 
Might  your  vorship  be  pleashed  for  to  vant  in  my  vay?ii 

—•Why,  Shylock^  although, 
.    As  you  very  well  know, 
I  am  what  they  call  'warm,'— pay  my  way  as  I  go. 
And,  as  to  myself;  neither  borrow  nor  lend, 
I  can  break  a  rule,  to  oblige  an  old  friend; 
And  that's  the  case  now— Lord  Bassanio  would  raise 
Some  three  thousand  (}ucats— well,— knowing  your  ways. 
And  that  nought 's  to  be  got  from  you,  say  what  one  will. 
Unless  you  've  a  couple  of  names  to  the  bill, 

Why,  for  once,  I  '11  put  miqe  to  it. 

Yes,  seal  and  sign  to  it— 
Now,  then,  old  Sinner,  let  *s  hear  what  you  '11  say 
As  to  'doing'  a  bill  at  three  months  from  to-day? 
Three  thousand  gold  ducats,  mind— all  in  good  bags 
Of  hard  money— no  sealing-wax,  slippers,  or  rags?*  — 

•  —Veil,  ma  tear,»  says  the  Jew, 
« I  '11  see  vat  I  can  do  ! 

But  Mishter  Antonio,  hark  you,  'tish  funny 

You  say  to  me,  Shylock,  ma  tear,  ve  'd  have  money  ! 

Ven  you  very  veil  knows 

How  you  shpit  on  ma  clothes. 
And  use  naughty  vords— call  me  Dog— and  avouch 
Dat  I  put  too  much  inl'resht  by  half  in  ma  pouch, 
And  while  I,  like  de  resht  of  ma  tribe,  shrug  and  crouch, 
You  find  fault  mit  ma  pargains,  and  say  I'm  a  Smouch. 

•  —Veil!— no  matters,  ma  tear,— 
Von  vord.in  your  car! 
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I  'd  be  friencU  mit  you  bote— and  to  malbe  dat  appear, 
Yj,  I  '11  find  you  de  monies  as  soon  as  you  vUl, 
Only  Yon  littel  joke  musht  be  put  in  de  pill ; 

Ma  tear^  you  musht  say. 

If  on  such  and  sucb  day 
Such  sum,  or  such  sums,  you  shall  fail  to  repay, 
I  shall  cut  were  I  like,  as  de  pai*gain  is  proke, 
A  fair  pound  of  your  flesh— chest  by  yay  of  a  joke.n 

So  novel  a  clause 

Caused  Bassanio  to  paase ;     • 
But  Antonio,  like  most  of  those  sage  •  Johnny  Raws* 

Who  care  not  three  straws 
'     About  Lawyers  or  Laws, 
And  think  cheaply  of  lOld  father  Antic,*  because 
They  have  never  experienced  a  grip  from  his  claws, 
■  Pooh  po6h*d»  the  whole  thing.— « Lei  th^  Smouch  have  his  way— 

Why,  what  care  I,  pray, 

For  his  penalty  ?— JNay, 
It's  a  forfeit  he^d  never  expect  me  to  pay; 

And,  come  what  come  may, 

I  hardly  need  say. 
My  ships  will  be  back  a  full  month  ere  the  day. » 
So,  anxious  to  see  his  friend  off  on  his  journey^ 
And  thinking  the  whole  but  a  paltry  concern,  he 

Affixed  with  all  speed 

His  name  to  a  deed, 
Duly  stamp*d  and  drawn  up  by  a  sharp  Jew  attorney. 

Thus  again  furnished  forth,  Lord  Bassanio,  instead 
Of  squandering  the  cash,  after  giving  one  spread, 
With  fiddling  and  masques,  at  the  Saracen's  Head, 

In  the  morning  made  play, 

And,  without  more  delay. 
Started  off  in  the  steam-boat  for  Belmont  next  day. 

But  scarcely  had  he 

From  the  harbour  got  free. 
And  left  the  Ldgunes  for  the  broad  open  sei^, 
Ere  the 'Change  and  Rialto  both  rung  with  the  news 
That  he  'd  carried  off  more  than  mere  cash  from  the  Jew's. 

Though  Shylock  was  old. 

And,  if  rolling  in  gold, 
Was  as  ugly  a  dog  as  you  'd  wish  to  behold. 
For  few  in  his  tribe 'mongst  their  Levis  and  Moseses 
Sported  so  Jewish  an  eye,  beard,  and  nose  as  his, 
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Still,  wbate'^r  the  oplnioils  of  Hotvte,  and  some 'to, 
Your  aqnihe  genemte  «0/iiMimes  CoJttmikB*  (*) 
Like  Jephthah^  as  Bmnlet  M^s,  h*'d  tone'fpiir  daughter,*   ' 
And  every  gallant,  who  cau^t  sighc  of  her»  thought  her 
A  jewel— a  gem  of  the  very  first  Water; 

A  greiit  many  (5o<ughr  her,  - 

Till  one  Bt  last  caught  her, 
And  upsetting  all  that  the  Rahbis  had  taught  heri, 
To  feelings  so  truly  reciprocal  brought  her. 

That  the  very  same  night 

Dassanio  thought  fight 
To  give  all  his  old  friends  that  <farewell  vittvite,* 
•  While  old  Shylock  was  gone  there 'to  feed  out  of  spite. 
On  « wings  made  by  a  tailor*  the  damsel  took  fliglit. 

By  these  « wings*  I*«l  express 

A  grey  duffle 'dress, 
With  brass  badge  and  muffin-cap,  made  as  by  rule 
For  an  upper-class  boy  in  the  National  School 
Jessy  ransack'd  the  house,  popped  her  breeks  on,  and  when  so 
Disguised,  bolted  off  with  hei^  beau-'one  Lorenzo, 
An  ttUnthrift, »  who  lost  not  ft  moment  in  whisking 

Her  into  the  boat. 

And  was  fairly  afloaf 
Ere  her  Pa  h«d  got  rid  of  the  smell  of  th^  griskin. 

Next  day,  while  old  Shylock  was  making  a  racket, 
And  threatening  how  well  he  *d  dust  every  roan^s  jacket 
Who  'd  helped  her  in  getting  aboard  of  the  packet, 
Bassanio  at  Belmont  was  capering  and  prancing, 
And  bowing,  and  scraping,  and  singing,  and  dancing. 
Making  eyes  at  Miss  Portia,  and  doing  his  best 
To  perform  the  polite,  and  to  cut  out  the  rest ; 
And,  if  left  to  herself,  he,  no  doul^t,  had  succeeded, 
For  none  of  them  waltzed  so  genteelly  as  he  did;. 

But  an  obstacle  lay. 

Of  some  weight,  in  his  way. 
The  defunct  Mr.  P.  who  W9S  now  turned  to  clay^ 
Had  been  an  odd  man,  and  though  all  for  the  best  he  meant  > 
Left  but  a  queer  sort  of  oLast  will  and  testament,**-* 

Bequeatliing  her  hand,  '    , 

With  her  houses  and  land, 
&c.,  from  motives  one  don't  understand, 
As  she  rev'renced  his  memory,  and  valued  his  blessing, 
To  him  who  should  turn  out  the  best  hand  at  guessing  f 

(']  'Nee  imbellem  feroeet 
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Like  a  good  girl»  she  did 

Just  wh»t  she  was  bid. 
In  we  of  three  caskets  her  picture  she  hid, 
And  clapped  a  coDundniin  a-top  of  each  lid. 

A  couple  of  Princes,  a  black  and  a  white  one. 

Tried  first,  but  they  both  failed  in  choosing  the  right  one. 

Another  from  Naples,  who  shoed  his  own  horses; 

A  French  ILord,  whose  graces  might  vie  with  Count  D*Orsay's; 

A  young  English  Baron ;  a  Scotch  Peer,  his  neighbour ; 

A  dull  drunken  Saxon^  all  mustache  and  sabre ; 

All  followed,  and  all  had  their  pains  for  their  labour. 

Bassanio  came  last— happy  man  be  his  dole ! 

Put  his  conjuring  cap  on,-*considered  the  whole,— 

The  gold  put  aside  as 

Mere  «hard  food  for  Midas,  • 

The  silver  bade  trudge 

As  a  « pale  common  drudge  ; » 
Then  choosing  the  little  lead  box  in  the  middle, 
Game  plump  on  the  picture,  and  found  out  the  riddle. 

Now  youVe  not  such  a  Goose  as  to  think,  I  dare  say» 
Gentle  reader,  that  all  this  was  'done  in  a  day, 

Any  more  than  the  dome 

Of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
Was  built  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and,  in  fact. 

Whilst  Bassanio  was  doing 

His  billing  and  cooing, 
Three  months  had  gone  by  ere  he  reach*d  the  fifth  act ; 
Meanwhile,  that  unfortunate  bill  became  due. 
Which  his  Lordship  had  almost  forgot,  to  the  Jew, 

And  Antonio  grew 

In  a  deuce  of  a  stew. 
For  he  could  not  cash  up,  spite  of  all  be  could  do ; 
if  The  bitter  old  Israelite  would  not  renew,} 
What  with  contrary  winds,  storms,  and  wrecks,  and  embargoes, 

his 
Funds  were  all  stopped,  or  gone  down  in  his  argosies, 
.None  of  the  set  having  come  into  port. 
And  Shylock's  attorney  was  moving  the  Court, 
For  the  forfeit  supposed  to  be  set  down  in  sport. 

The  serious  news 

Of  this  step  of  the  Jew's, 
Aild  his  fix*d  resolution  all  terms  to  refuse, 
Gave  the  newly  made  Bridegroom  a  fit  of  « the  Blues, » 
VOL.  in.  36 
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Especially,  too,  as.it  came  from  the  pen 
Of  his  poor  friend  himself  on  the  wedding-day,— then, 
When  the  Parson  had  scarce  shut  his  book  up,  and  when 
The  Clerk  was  yet  uttering  the  final  Amen. 

•  Dear  Friend,*  it  continued,  nail's  up  with  me— I 

Have  nothing  on  earth  now  to  do  but  to  die! 

And,  as  death  clears  ail  scores,  you're  no  longer  my  debtor; 

I  should  take  it  as  kind 

Could  you  come— never  mind— 
If  your  love  don't  persuade  you,  why  don*t  let  this  letter!* 

I  hardly  need  sj«y  ,this  was  scarcely  read  o'er 

Ere  a  post-chaise  and  four 

Was  brought  round  to  the  door. 
And  Bassanio,  though,  doubtless,  he  thought  it  a  bore, 
Gave  his  Lady  one  kiss^  and  then  started  at  score. 

But  scarce  in  his  flight 

Had  he  got  out  of  sight. 
When  Portia,  addressing  a  groom,  said,  «My  lad,  you  a 
Journey  must  take  on  the  instant  to  Padua, 
Find  out  there  Bellario,  a  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Who,  like  Follett,  is  never  left  out  of  a  cause, 

And  give  him  this  note. 

Which  I  *ve  hastily  wrote, 
Take  the  papers  he'll  give  you— then  push  for  the  ferry 
Below,  where  I  '11  meet  you— you  '11  do 't  in  a  wherry. 
If  you  can't  find  a  boat  on  the  Brenta  with  sails  to  it— 
—Stay!— bring  his  gown  too,  and  wig  with  three  tails  to  it.* 

Giovanni  (that's  Jack) 

Brought  out  his  hack, 
Made  a  bow  to  his  mistress,  then  jump'd  on  its  back. 
Put  his  hand,  to  his  hat,  and  was  off  in  a  crack. 
The  Signora  soon  follow'd,  herself,  taking  as  her 
Own  escort  Nerissa  her  maid,  and  Balthazar. 


dThe  Court  is  prepared,  the  Lawyers  are  met. 

The  Judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  show !  * 
As  Captain  Macheath  says,  and  when  one's  in  debt, 

The  sight's  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  I  know, 
Yet  still  not  so  bad  after  all,  I  suppose. 
As.  if,  when  one  cannot  discharge  what  one  owes, 
They  could  bicL  people  cut  off  one's  nose. 
Yet  here,  a  worse  fate, 
Stands  Antonio^  off  late 
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A  Merchant^  might  vie  e'en  with  Princes  in  state, 
With  his  waistcoat  unbutton'd,  prepared  for  the  knife, 
Which,  in  taking  a  pound  of  flesh,  must  take  his  life; 
On  other  side  Shylock,  his  bag  on  the  floor. 
And  three  shocking  bad  hats  on  his  bead  as. before, 

Imperturbable  stands. 

As  he  waits  their  commands. 
With  his  scales  and  his  great  snickersnee  in  his  hands ; 
Between  them,  equlpt  in  a  wig*  gown,  and  bands. 
With  a  very  smooth  face  a  young  dandified  Lawyer, 

Though  his  hopes  are  but  feeble, ' 

Does  his  possible 
To  make  the  hard  Hebrew  to  mercy  incline. 
And,  in  lieu  of  his  three  thousand  ducats  take  nine, 
Which  Bassanio,  for  reasons  we  well  may  divine, 
Shows  in  so  many  bags  all  drawn  up  in  a  line.         ^ 
But  vain  are  all  efforts  to  soften  him— still 

He  points  to  the  bond 

He  so  often  has  conn'd, 
And  says  in  plain  terms  he  '11  be  shot  if  he  will. 
So  the  dandified  Lawyer,  with  talking  grown  hoarse, 
Says,  mI  can  say  no  mere— let  the  law  take  its  course,  r 

Just  fancy  the  gleam  of  the  eye  of  the  Jew, 

As  he  sharpend  his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe 

From  the  toe  to  the  heel. 

And  grasping  the  steel, 
With  a  business-like  air  was  b^inning  to  feel 
Whereabouts  he  should  cut,  as  a  butcher  would  veal, 
When  the  dandified  Judge  puts  a  spoke  m  his  wheel. 

•  Stay,  Shy  lock,  1  says  he, 

•  Here's  one  thing— you  see 

This  bond  of  yours  gives  you  here  uo  jot  of  blood ! 
—The  words  are  'A  pound  of  flesh, '^that's  clear  as  mud- 
Slice  away,  then,  old  fellow— but  mind!— if  you  spill. 
One  drop  of  his  claret  that  *s  not  in  your  bill, 
I'll  hang  you  like  Haman!— By  Jingo  I  will!* 

* 

When  apprized  of  this  flaw, 

You  never  yet  saw 
Such  an  awfully  mark'd  elongation  of  jaw 
As  in  Shylock»  who  cried.  ttPlesh  ma  heart!  ish  dat  law?*— 

—Off  went  his  three  hats, 

And  he  look'd  as  the  cats 
Do,  whenever  a  mouse  has  escaped  from  their  claw. 
•—Ish 'I  the  law?— why  the  thing  won't  admit  of  a  query— 
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There's  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 

Oaly  look  at  the  act; 
Ado  quinto,  cap:  tertio^  Dogi  FaUeri-^ 
Nay,  if,  rather  than  cut,  you*d  reliaquish  the  debt, 
The  Law,  Master  Shy,  has  a  hold  on  you  yet. 
See  Foscari's  statutes  at  large— ^  If  a  stranger 
A  citizen's  life  shall,  with  tnalice,  endanger, 
The  whole  o^  hii9  property,  little  or  great, 
Shall  go,  on  conviction,  one  half  to  the  State, 
And  one  to  the  person  pursued  *by  his  hate ; 

And,  not  to  create 
Any  farther  debate. 
The  Doge,  if  he  pleases,  may  cut  oCT  his  patd. 
So  down  on  your  marrowbones,  Jew,  and  ask  mercy  I 
Defendant  and  PlaintiiT  are  now  wis/  wersj^, » 

What  need  to  declare 

How  pleased  they  all  were 
At  so  joyful  an  end  to  so  sad  an  affair  ? 
Or  Bassanio's  delight  at  the  turn  things  iiad  taken, 
His  friend  having  saved,  to  the  letter,  his  bacon? 
How'  Shylock  got  shaved,  and  turu*d  Christian,  though  late, 
To  save  a  life-iutVest  in  half  his  estate  ? 
How  the  dandified  Lawyer,  who  *d  managed  the  thing. 
Would  not  take  any  fee  for  his  pains  but  a  ring, 
Which  Mrs.  Bassanio  had  giv'n  to  her  spouse, 
With  injunctions  to  keep  it,  on  leaving  the  house? 

How  when  he,  and  the  spark 

Who  appeared  as  his  clerk. 
Had  thrown  off  their  wigs,  and  their  gowns,  and  their  jetty  coats, 
There  stood  Nerissa  and  Portia  in  petticoats? 
How  they  pouted  and  flouted,  aind  acted  the  crxiel, 
Because  Lord  Bassanio  had  not  kept  his  jewel? 

How  they  scolded,  and  broke  out. 

Till,  having  ifceir  joke  out. 
They  kissed,  and  were  friends,  and  all  blessing  and  blessed, 

Drove  home  by  the  light 

Of  a  moonshiny  night. 
Like  the  one  in  which  Troilus,  the  brave  Trojan  knight, 
Sat  astride  on  a  wall,  and  ligh'd  after  his  Cresakl? 

All  ihis,  if't  were  meet, 

I'd  go  on  to  repeat. 
But  a  ttoiry  spun  out  so's  by  no  means  a  treat, 
So,  I'll  merely  relate  what,  in  spite  of  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  rummage  among  his  remains, 
No  edition  of  Shakspeare,  I've  met  with,  contains; 
But,'  if 'the  account  vt^hich  I  Wo  heard  be  (he  truu  ^ue, 
We  shall  have  if,  no  doubt,  before  long,  in  a  new  one. 
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In  an  MS.,  then,  sold, 

For  its  full  weight  in  gold, 
And  knock'd  down  to  my  friend,  Lord  Tomnoddy,   I'm  told 
It's  recorded  that  Jessy,  coquettish  and  vain. 
Gave  her  husband,  Lorenzo,  a  good  deal  of  pain  ; 
Being  mildly  rebuked,  she  levauted  again. 
Ran  away  with  a  Scotchman,  and,  crossing  the  main. 
Became  known  by  the  name  of  the  vElower  of  Damblane.» 

That  Antonio,  whose  piety  caused,  as  we've  seen, 
Him  to  spit  upon  every  old  J^vv's  gaberdine, 

And  whose  goodness  to  pamt 

All  colours  were  faint, 
Acauired  the  well-merited  prefix  of  <(  Saint, » 
Ana  the  Doge,  his  admirer,  of  honour  the  fount, 
Having  given  him  a  patent,  and  made  ,him  a  Count, 
He  went  over  to  liingland,  got  nat'ralis'd  there. 
And  espous'd  a  rich  heiress  in  Hanover  Square. 

That  Shy  lock  came  with  him,  no  longer  a  Jew^ 

But  converted,  I  think  may  be  possibly  true, 

Bui  that  Walpole,  as  these  self-same  papers  aver. 

By  changing  the  y  in  his  name  into  er. 

Should  allow  him  a  fictiti^ius  surname  to  dish  up. 

And  in  Seventeen-twenty-eigbt  make  biin  a  Bbhop, 

I  cannot  believe  — but  shall  still  think  them  two  men 

Till  some  sage  proves  the  fact  a  with  his  usual  acumen. » 

UORAL. 

From  this  tale  of  the  Bard 

It's  uncommonly  hard 
If  an  Editor  can't  draw  a  moral.  — 'Tis  clear, 
Then,— In  ev'ry  young  wife-seeking  Bachelor's  ear 
A  maxim,  'bove  all  other  stories,  this  one  drums, 
«  Pitch  Gbbek  to  old  Harry,  ano  stick  to  Conundbums!  !  • 

To  new«married  Ladies  this  lesson  it  leaches, 

•  You're  'uo  that  far  wrong' in  assuming  the  breeches  !ji 

Monied  men  upon  'Chftnge^  apd  rich  Merchants  it  scfaoeU 
To  look  well  to  assets  — nor  play  with  edge-tools! 

Last  of  all,  this  remarkable  History  shows  men, 

What  caution  they  need  when  they  deal  with  old-clothes-men  ! 

So  bid  J«»hn  aoJ  Mary 
To  mind  and  be  wary, 
And  never  let  one  of  them  coroe  down  the  are'! 

T.  L 
Tappington,  Jpril  /. 


MISCELLANEA. 


TOUNO    AND   DBLCAMBRl^S  TTPS-COMPOSINQ    MACHINB. 

The  tjpe-composing  apparatus  we  are  about  to  describe  to 
our  readers  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  was  brought 
out  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  bj  the  same  parties,  and 
excited  at  that  time  a  considerable  sensation  ;  (see  Mec.  Ma§. 
vol.  XXXIV.  p.  319)  but  so  wonderfully  simplified  and  improv- 
ed in  all '  its  details  as  to  be  in  effect  quite  a  new  machine. 
With  a  spirit  and  perseverance  deserving  of  the  highest  praise, 
the  patentees,  Messrs.  Young  and  Delcambre,  have  gone  on 
surmounting  difficulty  after  difficulty,  till  at  length  they  have 
produced  a  machine  which  effectually  accomplishes  nearly  all 
they  had  in  view,  while  it  is  wholly  free  from  that  multifa- 
riousness and  complexity,  which  were  said,  not  untruly,  to 
characterize  their  first  attempts.  The  machine  of  itself  will 
not  set  up  types  in  a  state  fit  for  printing  from ,  for  that  is 
not  what  the  inventors  ever  proposed  it  should  do';  but  it  will 
facilitate  the  art  of  composition  so  as  to  enable  that  to  be  done  by 
the  labour  of  females  and  children,  which  is  now  performed 
by  the  hands  and  heads  of  able-bodied  men  of  good  education, 
and  done,  too,  a  great  deal  quicker.  Some  things  there  may 
be  to  which  it  is  not  equal,  with  manual  aid  of  any  sort;  as, 
for  example,  the  setting  up  of  pages  in  a  number  of  different 
characters,  as  Roman,  Italic,. Greek,  &c.,  or  the  setting  up  of 
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algebraic  calculations  —  but  after  so  maoh  has  been  already 
accomplished  by  it,  we  should  be  hardly  warranted  in  consi- 
dering these  as  more  than  a  few  remaining  difficulticp,  which 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  country  is  sure  ultimately  to 
overcome. 

The  machine  may  be  now  daily  seen  at  work  at  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Young  and  Delcambre,  110,  Chancery-lane. 
It  very  much  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  a  cottage 
piano,  divested  of  its  case.  Like  that  instrument  it  has  a  set 
of  keys,  at  -which  the  compositor  is  seated,  when  about  to 
compose,  (instead  of  standing,  as  usual.)  Of  these  keys  there 
are  as  many  as  there  are  letters  of  the  alphabet ,  and  varieties 
of  these  letters  likely  to  be  required ,  with  a  due  accompani- 
ment of  numerals,  spaces,  doubles,  &c.  .Each  key  has  one 
particular  letter  or  character  engraved  upon  it ;  and  the  keys 
are  so  arranged  that  the  letters  and  characters  most  in  request 
^kre  placed  at  one  side,  where  the  compositor  is  seated,  and 
those  least  wanted  furthest  off.  Attached  to  these  keys  are  an 
equal  number  of  upright  steel  levers,  which  are  connected 
at  top  with  a  series  of  long  brass  channels,  filled  with  types, 
each  of  the  sort  corresponding  with  that  marked  on  the  key 
of  the  lever  in  connection  with  it.  The  office  of  the  lever 
is  to  abstract  from  the  channel  above,  one  type,  every  time  it 
is  acted  on  by'  the  depression  of  the  key ;  and  to  check  the 
precipitating  tendency  of  the  types,  which  might  interfere  pre- 
judicially with  the  action  of  the  lever,  the  channels  are  placed 
in  a  position  considerably  inclined,  and  the  lever  made  to  act 
sideways  in  detaching  the  lowest  type  of  the  column.  Behind 
the  channels,  and  at  right  angles  with  them,  there  is  an  in- 
clined plane,  which  has  a  series  of  curved  grooves  cut  out  in 
its  surface,  corresponding  in  number  to  that  of  the  channels, 
and  communicating  with  them — all  leading  to  one  general  re^ 
servoir,  or  receiving-spout,  as  it  is  called,  at  bottom,  and  all 
so  nicely  curved  and  graduated,  in  respect  to  one  another, 
that  work  as  fast  as  the  compositor  may,  when  a  type  is  once 
liberated  from  its  channel,  and  dispatched  down  one  of  these 
grooves,  it   is  impomble   (except  from  some  accidental   obs- 
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truction)  for  aaj  sobiequeiitly  liberated  tjpe^  to  reaoh  the  goal 
before  it. 

So  nmcb  .being  premised  at  to  the  general  eontlraetion  of 
the  machine,  let  us  now  soppose  that  it  ia  to  be  fet  to  work. 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  see  that  the  chaih 
nels  are  all  dulj  and  proportionallj  filled.  This  ia^one  by 
boys,  who  set  a  quantity  of  each  letter  up  in  wooden  stieb, 
{ a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  followed  in  type-foundries] 
and  transfer  them  from  the  sticks  to  the  channels-— the  former 
part  of  which  operation  they  do  with  astonishing  rapidity.  A 
machine  in  constant  woric  will  require  the  senrices  of  two 
boys  for  this  purpose.  The  channels  being  filled ,  and  the 
compositor  seated  at  the  instrument,  she  ( for  in  the  case  of 
the  machine  exhibited  it  is  a  young  lady  who  officiates,)  begini 
with  repeating  on  the  keys  the  letters  of  the  manuscript  be- 
fore her ;  and,  as  she  depresses  the  keys  one  after  another, 
she  sends  corresponding  letters  down  to  the  receiving-^poiit-^ 
the  action  of  the  levers  on  the  columns  of  type  being  so  i^d* 
justed  that  only  one  type  can  l>e  detached  at  a  time.  The 
spout  is  curved  downwards  towards  its  termination  for  about 
10  or  12  inches,  and  when  the  machine  commences  work,  is 
filled  with  quadrats  the  whole  length  of  such  curve,  which 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  letters  to  fall  on,  till  a  sufiieient 
number  of  letters  have  accumulated,  to  furnish  an  abutneat 
for  those  which  follow.  Each  type  as  it  reaches  the  termi- 
nation of  the  straight  part  of  the  spout  is  pressed  forward  by 
a  small  vibrating  beater  acted  upon  by  an  eccentric,  which  ii 
put  in  motion  by  a  small  train  of  wheels  driven  by  a  boy. 
From  the  spout  the  types  are  passed  forward  along  a  borizoa^ 
tal  brass  rail,  to  the  justifying  box,  wheris  they  are  placed  in 
lilies,  and  spaced  out,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  justified, 
by  an  assistant  composer.  This  justifying  box  answers  in 
every  respect  to  the  ordinary  composing-stick,  and  is  used 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  facility.  When  the  proper  numbef 
of  lines  have  been  justified,  they  are  taken  out  and  placed  in 
a  galley,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  a  oomposing-stick  is 
usually   emptied.     With  the  subsequent  process  of  imposing. 
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or.'Umttffinjf^^rtid  Bel-np  vMXJ&r  in  eluises  fdr  priaCilig  frdm,  thw 
present  invention  does  not  interfere. 

Aftier  ty^  ha? e  been  printed  from,  the  present  pnictiee  19 
fer'lk^eomposit^  to  distribute  iheni,that;  is,  return  them  td 
their  original  repositories  in  the  case  at  whidk  he  stands  ^  bui 
with  the-  maehiae  -the  task  of  distribution  is  performed  by  two 
boys,  while  two  others,  as  before  stated,  are  occupied  in  set- 
tiiif  th^  types  in  lines  with  which  they  fill  the  diQerent 
channels.  , 

The  number  of  persons  required  to  work  a  machine  is  seven 
ahogetfaer;  namely,  one  to  play  the  keys,  another  to*  justify, 
k  third  -to  work  the  eccentric  movement,  two  to  stkp{)iy  (hi^ 
channels,  and  two  to  distrilmte  ;  and  it  is  hfei^n  at  first  siigbt 
that  the  te&thine  suffers  most  in  comparison  i^¥ii  the  ordinary^ 
nhod^  of  oomj^o^tfon  by  a  single  hand.  Of  these  seren  per- 
sons, however^  two  are  females,  and  five  very  young  boys; 
and  they  can  set  np,  after  thtee  months'  practice  only,  6000 
types  9A  bout,  while  a  good  compositor  cannot  in  the  oixli- 
nary  way,  set  up  on  an  average  more  than  1700.  The  seven 
female  and  iiifa»it  hands,  therefore,  do  the  wort:  of  at  least 
three  able-bodied  men,  and  in  consequence  of  requiring  less 
wages,  the  average  cost  per  thousand  (brevier)  is  only  twcM 
penee^  which  is  at  least  one-half  less  than  the  most  ordinary 
book*work  can  now  be  done  for  with  the  help  of  appren«i 
tices.  ' 

But  when  the  young  women  employed  in  playing  the  key^ 
and  justifying,  have  acquii;ed  the  greater  dexterity  which  length 
of  practice  alone  can  give,  we  make  no  doubt  that  they  will 
be  able  to  set  a  great  many  more  than  6000  types  an  hour, 
The  labour,  too,  of  the  boy  employed  in  working  the  eccen-^ 
trie  may  be  wholly  saved  ;  for  he  does  nothing  which  might 
not  be  equally  well  performed  by  a  pedal  movement,  acted 
on  by  the  person  who  plays  the  keys,  ( after  the  manner  of 
the  old  spinning-wheel,)  or  by  connecting  the  eccentric  move- 
ment by  means  of  a  band,  to  the  steam  engine  (where  one  is 
employed  to  work  the  press,   as  is  now  so  usually  the  case.) 

The  maker  of  the  machine  mow  exhibiting  in  Ghanoery^lane, 
is  Mr.  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Clerkenwell,    and  to  the  assistance 
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which  the  patentees  have  derived  from  hi«  skill  and  infeniiitj, 
much  of  the  perfection  at  which  they  have  recently  arrived 
18,  we  understand,  owing.  The  cost  of  a  machine  is  ahoot 
100/.,  in  addition  to  which  the  patentee  propose  to  charge  a 
small  sum  annually  for  licence  to  use  it. 

(mBCBANICS*   MAfiASIia.) 

MIW   MnnOD    OP    BATCHIIfG    OAMB ,    AND   WHICH   MAT    BB    APPUBD  10 
TBB  HATCHING    CHICKENS,    &*C.,    AT    ANT   SEASON. 

It  i^  a  trite  proverb  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  bpt  we  think  that  the  sporling  world  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  some  novelty  in  an  apparatus  intended  to  ffatck 
and  Bear  Game  by  means  of  hot  water;  and  is  so  very  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation  that  a  person 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  may  attend  to  it  with  perfect 
safety,  and  it  occasions  but  very  little  trouble. 

It  is  small,  circular  in  form,  will  occupy  a  very  small  space, 
and  may  be  moved  about  at  pleasure.  Its  sise  is  about  thirtj 
inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  but  it 
can  be  made  ipuch  smaller,  and  will  hatch  from  about  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pheasants'  eggs  at  one  time. 

it  is  composed  of  an  outer  case,  and  cover  of  iron  japanned 
and  zinc  and  copper,  and  is  therefore  very  durable.  The  in- 
terior arrangement  consists  of  a  zinc  boiler,  containing  the 
hot  water,  upon  which  is  placed  an  iron  tray,  lined  with 
wool,  to  contain  the  eggs,  and  a  small  zinc  saucer  to  hold 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  necessary  moisture  to 
the  eggs.  Beneath  the  boiler  is  a  compartment  lined  with 
cloth,  in  which  the  young  birds  are  placed,  with  doors  to 
admit  of  their  running  out  and  in. 

The  water  in  the  boiler  is  kept  hot  by  means  of  a  small 
copper  furnace,  containing  a  lamp  which  will  burn  for  about 
eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  in  which  the  common  solar  oil 
may  be  used.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  con- 
sumption of  oil  in  an  apparatus  of  one  of  the  smaller  sizes  is 
abont  one  gallon  in  three  weeks ;  in  those  of  the  largest  size 
consumption  will  of  course  be  something  more. 
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regulated  by  a  rery  simple  contrivance.  The  hot  water  in 
the  boiler  is  conveyed  by  a  short  pipe  into  a  tube,  fixed  to 
the  outer  case,  containing  a  float,  and  this  float  is  connected 
by  a  short  wire,  with  a  valye  in  the  chimney  of  the  furnace 
containing  the  lamp.  When  the  water  in  the  boiler  gets  too 
hot  it  swells  in  the  boiling  and  raises  the  float  — •  this  in  its 
torn  raises  the  valve  in  the  chimney,  which  closes  and  stops 
the  draught  of  the  furnace,  and  the  result  is  that  the  lamp 
bums  less  strongly  until  the  water  in  the  boiler  getting  a 
little  cooler,  recedes,  the  float  and  valve  drop  again  into  their 
places,  the  draught  in  the  furnace  is  restored,  and  the  lamp 
burns  again  as  strongly  as  before,  and  this  action  continues 
whenever  necessary,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  most  com- 
plete self-regulator.  I  have,  however,  to  make  the  regulation 
of  the  heat  more  accurate  if  possible,  for  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  apparatus,  fixed  in  the  iron  cover,  a 
small  syphon  containing  mercury  upon  Dr.  Arnott's  excellent 
principle,  which,  whenever  the  thermometer  (also  fixed  in  the 
cover)  rises  above  the  proper  heat,  immediately  rises  also, 
opens  a  small  valve,  and  allows  the  beat  to  escape.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done  sufficiently  the  mercury  falls,,  and  with  it  the 
valve,  and  this  I  have  also  found  to  answer  its  purpose  ex- 
cee(Iingly  well.  The  whole  trouble  of  managing  the  appara- 
tus consists  in  turning  the  eggs  once  every  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  fresh  water  into  the  saucer  for  moistening 
them,  trimming  and  feeding  the  lamp  when  necessary,  and 
adding  a  little  fresh  water  to  the  boiler  once  in  three  or  four 
days  to  replace  that  which  may  have  evaporated  in  the  boil- 
ing. When  the  young  birds  are  hatched  they  require  atten- 
tfon  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  until  they  have  gained  a 
little  strength,  and  are  then  placed  in  the  compartment  beneath 
the  boiler,  which  is  quite  warm  enough  for  them ,  and  al- 
lowed to  run  out  and  in  ;  they  will  not  eat  for  the  first  day 
or  so  —  after  that  they  will  feed  themselves  ;  the  best  food 
for  them  is  split  groats  soaked  in  warm  water.  There  are 
now  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  two  ducks  which  were  hatched  in  the  apparatus,  and 
The  heat  of  the  apparatus,  100  degrpps  of  Fahrenheit,  is 
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kept  in  the  compartment  beneath  the  boiler  Cor  eight  dayr, 
and  then  /sent  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  breu^t  up  by 
band.  1  was  compelled  to  send  them  away  becaose'  Ihey  dM 
not  agree  very  well  with  some  jed-iegged  paartri<%e8  which 
were  hatched  about  the  same  lime. 

.  This  apparfeilns  is  the  invention  of  Monsiehr  Lemslve  of 
fans,  and  has  been  introduced*  to  'tUe  'coinrtrj  bj  Mr.  Ap- 
pleyard,  of  No  9,  Montague^Street,  Russel'.Squate,  where  it 
ma  J  be  seen  by  arty  of  mir  readers  who  lake  4n  interest  ia 
the  subject. 

(ifEW  ar6mftNQ  jugazpi;.) 

When  Blanchard  the  actor  was  in  America,  he  relates  the 
following,  aitaongst  other  amusing  incidents;  to  a  friend.  « Then, 
again,  my  dear  boy,  they  would  be  boring  me  with  the  won- 
ders of  their*  awful  fine  « city  of  New  York, — (I  must  say  it 
is  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,)  and  be  everlastii^ly  asking  if  I  did 
not  think  it  magnificently  grand, — (1  was  born,  my  boy,  in 
York — Old  York,  as  I  call  it,)  which  I  allow  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  considering  the  comparative  short  time  of  its  exis- 
tence. But  to  dare  to  compare  it  with  London,— om*  bles- 
sed old  London, — is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  compare  Billy 
Shakspeare  with  that  Mr.  Somebody,  who  wrote  that  precious 
bad  farce  in  which  I  had  a  miserable  part  (it  was  damned 
the  first  night.) « 

You  must  bear  me  in  mind^  my  boy,  that  they  are  most 
active  enterprising  people  !  Go  a-head'  is  the  cry  -,  and  they  do 
go  a-head.  It  has  ever  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  have 
done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  in  every  way  too.  (I  thought 
it  wonderful  the  rebuilding  Co  vent-Garden  in  a  few  months? 
after  it  was  burnt  in  1808  ;  but  they  would  have  done  it,  t 
really  believe,  « pretty  considerably*  quicker.) 

■ 

I  w;is  lonnging  one  day  on  the  front  of.  the  theatre,  look* 
ijng^tlentively,  and  1  must  say  admiringly  ^  at  some  of  the  fine 
huildings,' — (very  fiae  many  of  them  are,  my  bpy,)  yriiken  a 
younj^  ^Uofv  came  up  to  me,  (somebody,  I  suppose,  I  had 
been  introdaced  to  by  somebody,  my  friend  the  Colonel,  perr 
haps:)  •  .  • 


-  «WeIK'«'faid  lie,  '  I  guessr  }foii'iiiieVQr-«aw;«  iseroity  iham 
ibis  New-Y6rk  of  ouara,  Blandiardy  eh !  *• 

•  'Didn't  I?'  Mid  l^'Why.  did  you  ever?'  said  he. 

•  •Oifce  i^r  Iwiee^  I  shotU  tbiok  I.lkaire;  mj  bof^'  said  I.  • 

•  *  Where  ? '  •  'j 
• '  Where ! '  said  I,  '  Why,  where  the  devil  do  you  think 

I  should  see  sucii  ? 

-'Why,  you  don't  mean  Philaddphi,  do  you?' 
.«  No/  said  1,  'not  Philadelphia ' 

•  *  Well,  I  calculate  you  mean  your  London,  perhaps;  fof 
1  kuow  you.  English  are  mighiy  prejudiced. ' — '  I  do,'  $aidL 
>  • '  Well,  you  are  all  of  you  awful  fond  of  LondM,  but  is 
U  as  fine  as  I^w-York  P  'r-'  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  fine  ? ' 

« '  WelU  I  mesm  is  il  as  big  as  New- York,  for  e(ne  tiikDg?^ 
-  \  Ne^-Yetrk  I '  said  I;.  *  my  dear  boy,  Ndw«Y)ork  is  fine« 
very  fine,  I  allow ;  but  rec^lect  it  is  JYew  York.  But  if 
you  Were  to  take  a  piece  the  size  of  it  out  of  the  map  .of 
JUNDdDn,  it  would  never  be  missed.  That's  what  London  ]s» 
my  boy ! 

•  *  Well,  'you  are  a  strange  fellow,,'  he  said,  and  off  he 
walked  (prai^  be  given.)  > 

"*-0f  the  writt^i  Bathos,  an  amusing  instance  is  afforded  im 
ihe  publshed  tour  of  a  lady,  who  hlvs  attained  some  celebrity 
in  literature.  Describii^  a  storm  to  which,  she  was  e:(posed» 
wtien  crossing  in.  the  steam-boat  from  ^ Dover  to  Calais,  her 
ladystiip  says, —  '  In* spite. of  the  utost  .earnest  soUcitatiQlis'  to 
the  contrary,,  in  which  the  paptaiipi  eagerly  joined,  I  firmly 
perristed  in.  remaining  upon  dec^,  .although  the  tempest  .had 
«OiwJnicr.eased  to  such  a  frightfid  hurricane,  that,  it  i was  not 
witibout  greajt  difficulty  /  c0u'4  bQld  up  my  parasol! 

— As  a  worthy  companion  to  the  above,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing affecting  a^lvertisement  from  a  London  newspaper.  —  « If 
t^is  should  meet  the  eye  of  Emma  D*^,  who  absen^d  her- 
self last  Wednesday  from  her  father's  house,  she  is  implored 
Co  return,  when  she  will  be  received  with  undiminished  af^ 
fection  by  her  almost  heatt-broken  parests..  If  nothing  dan 
fiersuede  her  to  listen  to  their  joint  appeal—should  she  be#e^ 
termined  to  bring  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave^^— 
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•faonld  she  Mrer  mean  to  rerisit  a  home  where  she  has  pas- 
fed  so  many  happj  jears^-it  is  at  least  expected,  if  she  bs 
not  totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  that  she  will  with- 
out a  moment's  further  delay, — seftd  back  the  key  of  the  tea- 
eaddjr. » 

Age  of  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years  ;  t 
dog  lives  twenty  years ;  a  wolf  twenty  ;  a  fox  fourteen  or 
sixteen  ;  lions  are  long  lived,  Pompey  lived  till  the  age  of 
seventy.  The  average  age  of  cats  is  fifteen  years;  a  squirrel 
and  hare  seven  or  eight  years ;  rabbits  seven.  ElephanU 
have  been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  four  hundred 
years.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Poms,  king 
of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant  which  had  fought  very  va* 
liantly  for  the  king,  and  named  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him  to 
the  Sun/  and  let  him  go  with  this  inscription  :  Alexander,  the 
•on  of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  Sun.  This  ele- 
phant was  found  with  this  inscription  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years ;  the  rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  has  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  averages  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred. Stags  are  long  lived:  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  ten.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier  considers  it 
probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  one  thousand  years.  The 
dolphin  and  porpoise  attain  the  age  of  thirty.  An  eagle  died 
at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Ravens 
frequently  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Swans  have  been 
known  to  live  three  hundred  years.  Mr.  Mallerton  has  the 
skeleton  of  a  swan  that  attained  the  age  of  two  hundred 
and  seven. 

EATEs  OP  8PBXD  ON  BAiLWATs.—  The  following  are  the  aver- 
age rates  of  speed  observed  on  seven  of  the  principal  English 
railways ;  London  and  Birmingham,  27  miles  per  hour;  North 
Midland  and  Midland  Counties ,  29 :  Newcastle  and  Shields, 
and  London  and-Brighton,  30;  Great  Western,  33;  Northern 
and  Eastern,  36. 


-*-Id  a'  trial ,  wbere  a  German  and  hit  wife  were  giTing  evi-* 
dence,  the  former  was  asked  bj  the  counsel,  nHow  old  are 
you  ?  I  am  dirty.  •  —  •  And  your  wife !  •  -^  Mine  wife  dirtf" 
two.  B—Then,  Sir,  you  are  a  very  nasty  couple,  and  I  wish 
io  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  either  of  you. 

*-«I  wish  to  consult  you  upon  a  little  project  I  hare  form* 
ed,)>  said  a  noodle  to  his  friend.  «I  have  an  idea  in  my 
]^ad  •«*-«  Have  you?*  interposed  the  friend,  with  a  look  of 
great  surprise;  « then  you  shall  have  my  opinion  at  once: 
keep  it  there !  -—  it  may  be  some  time  before  yon  get  an- 
other. • 

— In  a  Shrewsbury  Address  to  James  L ;  his  loyal  subjects  et^ 
pressed  a  wish  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  long  as  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  should  endure.  —  « I  suppose,  then, »  observ- 
ed the  monarch,  "they  mean  my  successor  to  reign  by  candle- 
light. » 

— A  wealthy  tradesman  having  ordered  a  Ibh-pond  at  his 
country-house  to  be  [cleared  out,  the  foreman  discovered,  at 
the  bottom,  a  spring  of  ferruginous  coloured  water ;  and  on 
returning  to  the  house,  told  bis  employer  that  they  had  found 
a  cludybeate.  « I  am  glad  of  it, »  exclaimed  the  worthy  ci- 
tizen, « for  I  never  saw  one.  Put  it  in  the  basket  with  the 
other  fish,  and  I'll  come  and  look  at  it  presently. » 

— « Young  woman, » said  a  magistrate  to  a  girl  who  was  about 
to  be  sworn,  ^why  do  you  hold  the  book  upside  down?*  — 
•  I  am  obliged.  Sir,  because  I  am  left-handed.* 

— In  the  postscript  to  a  letter  a  man  hoped  his  correspondent 
would  excuse  faults  of  spelling,  if  any,  as  he  had  no  knife 
to  mend  his  pens. 

— A  man  who  had  accused  his  neighbour  of  falsehood,  was 
called  on  for  an  apology,  which  he  gave  in  the  following 
amphibological  terms  :  — •  I  called  you  a  liar, — it  is  true.  You 
spoke  truth  :  I  have  told  a  lie.  * 

— To  the  pseudo-connoisseurs,  who  bring  their  own  narrow 
professional  feelings  to  the  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art,  we 
recommend  the  following  authentic  anecdote  : — A  thriving  tai- 
lor, anxious  to  transmit  his  features  to  posterity,  enquired  of 
a  young  artist   what   were  his  terms  for  a  half  length  v.*    1 


charge,  tivientyt^inre  gsiaeis'  tat  ^a  iheadjba'JTM/thtfifiB^lgri'i  The 
pactiiait  mak  paiMed:aad  ippv^vitd^  -when  die.Joii^  of  tli6 
tUmUev  .lakiaf^  cm(  ills  parser  dcteanded  how  aiuck  he  wai 
iOipa^.i  .m1  Icfl^  jvvf  befovethat  mj  ichargO'  ^or  a  hisad.wM 
twenty-five '  guineas*  »H^ff  L  aDi>aware>of 'that,»  said  Snip:;  ibiil 
haw  .mvcii.  aibra 'for  Che  coal  f^^- it  is  the  hesC  part  of -the 

.  -irWe  mayiadmiipe  Ae  wit,  withoiM  ackaawledgiag  the  truth 
ef)  the  repartee  attered  by  a  bachrfor,  who,  whea  fan  frieal 
reproadied  him  for.  hia  celibacy,  additfg  that  bachelbcsbip 
ought  to  be  taxed  by  the  government,  replied, « There  I  agraa 
mih  yon^  fig  it  is  qaite  a  iaxilry.  • 
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A    PIUONAL   NAAKATiyS/OF    A  lOCV^BT   FBOM    HEBACTT  TQ  OCBENBOCRG, 
OJi  TBB  CASPIAN 9  Uf  18M),  BT  GAPTAllf  SIB  miCBMOND  SBAtflVSAB. 


[This  is  a  narrative  oonsisting  of  the  journal  tak«n  hj  the  author 
upon  his  route  in  1840.  Being  a  subaltern  in  the  army  of  the  Indus 
after  the  taking  of  Ghuznee,  he  was  employed  upon  an  important 
diplomatic  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  was  at  that  period  advancing  upon,  and 
within  three  day *s  march  of,  the  city  of  Khyva.  Sir  R.  Shakespear, 
having  marched  from  Heraut  to  Khyva,  was  successful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  treaty  between  the  Khan  of  Khyva  and  the  Russian  Ge- 
neral, the  prominent  conditions  of  which  were,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  Russian  army  within  the  limits 
of  the  Russian  empire;  on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  the  Khyvans 
should  restore  to  the  Russians  all  the  Russisn  prtsoners  who  had 
been  taken  and  held  in  slavery  by  the  Muscovan  subjects  of  the 
Khan  of  Khyva.  The  detention  of  these  prisoners  had  always  formed 
the  pretext  of  Russia  for  its  advance  against  the  Khan*s  dominions; 
and,  in  order  to  destroy  this  effectually  for  the  future ,  Sir  R.  S. 
guaranteed  to  the  Russians  the  restoration  of  a//  the  prisoners  within 
the  Khan  8  dominions  -*  and  for  this  purpose,  personally  undertook 
to  collect  and  march  them  in  safety  into  ,  Russia.  He  accordingly 
liberated  and  took  charge  of  these  prisoners,  upwards  of  500,  and 
with  the  whole  number  crossed  from  Khyva  to  the  Caspian.  He  left 
the  prisoners  at  Ourenbourg,  passed  through  Russia,  being  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  countrymen  of  the  prisoners, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  obtained  a  ratiBcaliua  of  the 
treaty  from  the  Emperor,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  thanks 
publicly. 

On  his  arrival    in   England,   he  received  promotion  and  rank  for 
his  services,  and  is  now  Military  Secretary   to   the  Coimnauderin- 
VOL.  in.  37 
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Chief  of  the  Bengal  army,  at  present  in  the  Khyber  past  on  its  my 

tu  relieve  General  Sale.] 

On  the  11th  of  May  18ii^,  a  packet  arrived  at  Heraut, 
from  Sir  W.  H,  Macnaghten,  with  important  instructions  for 
Captain  Abbott.  As  this  officer  was  absent  from  Khyva,  Ma- 
jor Todd  considered  it  advisable  to  depute  me  to  carry  out 
t]ie  wishes  of  Government,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  i3th  I 
made*  nty  farewell  call  on  the  Vuzeer,  Yar  Mahonie^  Khan, 
v>ho  imisted  on  accompanying  me  to  my  faalting^placei  a  til- 
lage about  two  miles  from  the  city.  This  is  certainly  a  de- 
lightful part  of  the  world  to  one  fond  of  excitement.  A  fort- 
night ago,  I  was  thinking  of  putting  coloured  glass  in  mj 
windows,  and  making  'other  alterations  in  my  quarters,  as 
(here  appeared  every  prospect  of  my  remaining  at  Heraut  for 
many  a  day  ;  ii  was  then  decided,  that  I  should  go  With,  des- 
patches to  Cabool,  and,  just  as  my  arran^ments  weref  com- 
pleted for  this  trip,  I  received  instructions  to  move  ioWirds 
Khy va !  If  I  fail  in  gelling  to  Khyva  before  the  Russians  dcive 
the  Khan  Hukanjt  from  that  city,  I  bafve  every  qbaqce  of 
being  carried  away  in  the  uproar  ;  the  whole  country  wit!  be 
in  confusion,  and,  though  my  party  is  sf  respectable  htae,'  it 
is  any  thing  but  invincible;  the  chances,  hgweyfe^V, aVe  ^^ 
my  favour,  as  all  the  chiefs  through  wl^ose  country  I.pa«9,aiiQ 
in  friendly  correspondence  with  us,  and  eaeii  of  them  knoifs 
thai  civility  to  me  is  sure  to  be  profitable  to  him.  ;  In  short, 
the  chances  of  distinction  are  so  great,  and  the  hazard  so 
slight,  that  the  heart  of  even  a  wren  would  be  gladdened  b; 
the  pros^ct.  I  halted' until  the  evening  of  the  14th  to  take 
leave  of  all  my  native  friends,  and  the  party  of  Engliskineri 
with  whom  I  h^ve'been  so  long.  ' 

My  party  consists  of  t^  iQaz^Q  Moollah  Mahomed  HassaD* 
who,  froni  fiisr  being  somiewbat  of  a  conspirator,  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  nBhituflr"— his  son,  Mahcritied  Daood, 
an  active  young  fellow,  who  is  so  fond  of  adventure  that  be 
clieerfully  leaves  his  young  wife  to  come  with  us  —  Khoda 
Woordee  Khan,  a  man  of  old  but  ruined  family,  who  QUgbt 
lo  be  faithful,  if  there   is  such  a  thing   as   gratitude* in  this 
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part  of  the  world  ;-***ahd  lastly,  Fazil  Khan,  a  fine  specimen 
of  die  troopers  of  the  irregular  horse  of  India,  true  as  steel, 
fearing  neither  man  nor  devil,  and  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
immediate  saperior  to  the  very  letter.  Brutus,  I  should  say, 
is  about  60  years  old  ;  he  is  a  man  off  considerable  rank,  a 
Moollah  and  Cazee,  whose  family  in  former  years  possessed 
great  influence  and  wealth  in  the  valley  of  Heraut ;  he  is  pas* 
sionate  and  violent,  but  of  unflinching  courage,  and  has  much 
influence  with  the  tribes  I  shall  have  to  pass  through  ;  his 
opinion  of  his  own  rank  and  consequence  is  very  great.  His 
son  is  invaluable  ;  he  looks  after  the  horses,  loads  the  mules, 
ties  my  turban,  helps  to  cook  the  dinner,  and  appears  at  that 
meal  in  a  good  dress,  humour,  and  appetite.  Khoda  Woordee 
proceeds  more  leisurely  about  his  work  ;  he  is  a  quiet  gen- 
tlemanly man,  blessed  with  a  most  luxuriant  beard,  and  whe* 
ther  doctoring  a  mule  or  eating  his  food,  he  is  always  sedate, 
and  sefems  to  think  a  good  deal,  but  never  speaks  if  he  can 
help  it.  Fazil  KJian  is,  simply,  the  most  faithful,  single-heart-* 
ed  creatwe  I  have  ever  met  with.  With  the  above  party  I 
am  to  diae,  breakfast,  and  associate  for  an  unknown  time, 
and  I  would  not  Change  any  of  them.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  I  have  seven  Demauk  Kipchag  troopers  from  the  Vu- 
zeer,  who  look  as  if  they  were  good  men  for  work.  One  of 
them  is  called  « the  Wolf, »  from  a  curious  habit  which  he  is 
said  to  possess  of  rushing. into  danger.  I  dare  Stiy  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  put  his  vaunted  courage  to  the  test. 

I  am  writing  this  at  9  a.  h.,  on  the  15th  May,  not  having 
had  time,  in  the  multiplicity  of  arrangements  previous  to  my 
departure,  lo  keep  a  journal.  I  took  leave  at  sunset  yester- 
day of  my  brother  ofiicers,  at  about  five  miles  from  the  city. 
All  the  miiles  had  passed  us,  and  the  only  absentees  were 
Mahomed  Daood  and  Khoda  Woordee.  Brutus  explained  the 
absence  of  the  former,  by  saying  he  had  sent  aim  on  duty 
to  the  city  ;  but  Khoda  Woordee's  absence  could  only  be  ima- 
gined by  supposing  he  was  thinking  of  something  which  every 
body  else  had  forgotten.  The  march  was  to  Purwaunah, 
about  six  and  a  half  miles  through  the  range  of  hills  north 
of  Heraut ;  a  capital  road,  fine  moonlight,  and  only  one  false 
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alarm  on  the  route.    Just  as  I  had  token   off  ray   boots  and 
called  for  a  pipe,    Khoda   Woordee   galloped  into  the  eonit, 
saying,   that   nrhen   close   to   the    halting-place  he  had  beea 
chased  ;  that  a  poor  wretch,  who  was  on  foot  in  his  compa- 
ny, had  been  seized,  he  feared,  by  the  seven  horsemen  from 
whom  he  had  thought  it  judicious    to  flee.     He  begged  that 
1  would  allow  him  to  take  some  of  ihe  Kipchag  troopen  and 
go  to  the  rescue   of  his   companion.     I  oonse^ed,   and  bad 
some   idea   of  going  myself ;    but  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  for 
while  Brutus  was  groaning  and  praying  for  his  son  Mahomed 
Daood,  who,    he  feared,    must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Khoda  Woordee's  pursuers,  in  came  young  Daood  in  convut 
sions  of  laughter,  saying,  that  seeing  some  one  riding  a-head 
of  him,   and   wishing  to  have  a  chat,  he  put  his  horse  to  a 
canter,  and  that  the  person  a-head  of  him  increasing  his  pace, 
he  (Mahomed  Daood)    called  lustily    to  him,    in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  to  pull  in  his  horse,  but  the  louder  he  cried  the 
quicker  fled  the  leading  horseman,  who,   I  need  hardly  say, 
was  Khoda  Woordee,  who  for  once  thought  too  much,  in  as 
much  as  he  mistook  a  young  stripling  for  « seven  Turcomans 
on  a  chupas. »     Some  time  afterwards,  when  my  convulsions 
of  laughter  had  somewhat   subsided,    I  saw  Khoda  Woordee 
sneaking  about  the  door  of  the  ruin,  which  was  my  halting- 
place,  and  asked  why  he  had  remained  behind  the  party?  But 
I  could  not  find  it  in  me  to  quiz  him,  particularly  as  he  gave 
an  excellent   reason  for   stopping  behind.     Old  Bnitos  and  I 
had  a  good  cup  of  tea,  and  sweetmeats,  before  going  to  bed, 
and  the   « lovely  moon  smiled   on   our  slumbers. «    We  have 
just  eaten  a  capital  breakfast,  without  feeling  the  want  of  knives 
and    forks,    or    tables    and    chairs.     I  have  been  advised  (o 
adopt  the  Afighan  dress  on  this  trip,  and  find  it  far  from  an 
unpleasant  costume,  and — shall  I  confess  it? — becoming.  The 
most  objectionable  part  is  the  nether  garment,  which,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  an  Englishman's  ideas  of  fashion,  is  so  pre* 
posterously  wide  as  to  be  inconvenient ;    those   made  for  nie 
(I  begged  for  small  ones)    have  nearly  a  circumference  of  six 
feet  for  each  leg ;   in  fact,  as  a  facetious  friend  of  mine  ob- 
serves,  •  the  thing  is  not  a  pair  of  breeches,    but  a  divided 
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pattfeoat. »  Mine  are  of  a  bright  red  colour^  and  my  sWi  ia 
of  the  same  bhisbiiig  hue ;  mj  coat  is  somelhing  iike  a  long 
suiiout,  withont  a  collar.  It  is  made  of  a  light  blue  chintz, 
and  trimmed  with  cashmere  shawl.  The  cloak  is  made  vBry 
full,  with  long  sleeves,  ahd  of  a  light  broWn  colour.  The 
turban  is  of  white  muslin,  and  iaiiranged  with  great  skill  bj 
Mahomed  Daood,  in  large  folds.  The  wristband  is  a  light 
striped  shawl,  and  the  hoots  much  like  those  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  but  with  pointed  toes.  At  Beraut  I  always  found, 
when  eonyersiBg  with  a  native  of  the  oountrj  who  had  never 
before  seen  the  European  costume,  that  he  was  so  absoibed 
by  astonishment  at  the  diifereiice  of  dress  that  he  could  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  that  instead  of  listening  to  my  arguments 
he  was  counting  my  buttons.  I  have  nearly  300  ducats  tied 
round  my  waist  under  my  clothes ;  and  Brutus,  Fazii  Khan, 
and  two  private  servants,  are  similarly  loaded  in  different 
amonnts,  making  a  total  of  1500  ducats,  or  about  L. 900.  Our 
party  consists  of  thirty,  and  we  have  thirty-five  horses  and 
mules. 

Maf  iOth.'^Kho^A  Robat — Made  a  very  pleasant  maroh 
yvsterday  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles.  The  road  generally 
excellent  and  the  weather  delightful.  Crossed  a  pretty  littht 
stream,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  old  bridge.  The  Khoosh 
is  a  small  stream  ;  the  caravanserai  here  is  magnificent,  large 
enough  to  quarter  a  brigade  of  infantry  ;  the  roof  is  still  in 
good  order  ;  I  could  not  get  any  tradition  concerning  it.  About 
halfway  we  passed  a  reservoir  of  water.  These  buildings 
prove  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  former  kings,  who  little 
thought  that  their  works  would  last  longer  than  their  own 
fame. 

MoQr  i7th. — Killa^i-Juppat,  forty*fiye  and  a  half  miles.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  quite  knocked  up.  I  rode  an  Arab  horse, 
who  could  not  walk  with  the  Turcomans,  and  shook  me  dread^ 
fully.  We  stopped  at  two  places  on  the  road,  one  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  the  other  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  The  first  seven* 
teen  miles  of  the  road  are  truly  beautiful ;  you  crosB  over 
the  crest  of  the  hills,  which  niust  be,  I  should  say,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet.     There  are  hundreds  of  hills  sloping 
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off  in  all  directions,  and  covered  with  the  most  Imariant 
grass;  everj  variety  of  colour  was  to  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
and  every  little  vallej  had  its  own  peculiar  stream  of  thepn- 
lest  water.  The  Herautees  may  well  boast  of  the  beasties  of 
Bad  Khyss  (as  this  part  of  the  country  is  called)  in  spring. 
The  remainder  of  the  road  is  in  some  places  destitute  of  wa- 
ter. Saw  several  khails  with  large  flocks  of  cattle.  When 
we  passed  the  khails  old  Brutus  was  very  anxious  to  make 
some  little  show,  so  the  troopers  fell  into  something  like  or- 
der, the  mules  got  an  extra  hint  to  step  out,  and  my  running 
footman  was  requested  to  dismount,  and  place  himself  a-head 
of  his  master.  This  was  all  very  grand,  as  the  little  boy's 
book  has  it ;  but,  alas !  all  the  men  of  the  khails  were  ab- 
sent, and  the  women  and  children  hardly  deigned  to  oome 
out  of  their  black  tents  to  look  at  us.  Brutus,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  passing  in  state  a  considerable  kafilah  bound 
for  Heraut.  A  rather  amusing  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween Brutus  and  an  old  Turcoman  who  had  joined  our  par- 
ty. The  latter  ventured  to  hint  that  the  nether  garment  of 
the  Affghans  was  a  little  too  large,  and  by  this  remark  brought 
down  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from  the  old  conspirator,  accord- 
ing to  whom  Turcomans  are  mere  saval^es,  who  dip  a  bit  of 
bread  into  a  melted  sheep's  tail,  and  pronounce  a  long  and 
solemn  grace  over  this  meal.  The  old  Turcoman  was  very 
wroth,  and  as  the  dispute  appeared  to  get  too  warm,  I  came 
to  the  Tartar's  rescue,  saying,  that  the  best  soldiers  were  those 
who  cared  least  for  their  food  and  comforts;  and  that,  as  for 
the  Affghans,  they  required  one  mule  for  their  turban,  and 
another  for  their  nether  garments.  Old  Brutus  is  a  surprising 
old  gentleman  for  work ;  when  every  one  of  the  party  but  he 
and  the  Wolf  wished  to  stop,  he  persisted  in  pushing  on, 
and  I  could  only  get  a  little  rest  by  throwing  myself  off  my 
horse  and  calling  for  my  servants.  The.  cause  of  all  this 
haste  is  to  get  out  of  the  country  of  the  Jumsheedee  De- 
mauks,  who  are  said  to  be  notorious  and  expert  thieves.  This 
place  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Kboosh  River.  Plenty  of  grass. 
May  iSth. — Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  patriarch  amongst  the  Jumsheedees,   a   very   pleasing  old 
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genlleiiiaii,  of  mild  and  *mnnmg  numncr.  He  took. us  to  his 
kUail  near  the  road»  apd  gave  .us  batterinilk,  and  sent  his  son 
to  show  ns  the  road«  JHis  khail/was  a  large  One  ;  tb»  khdr* 
gahS)  of  which  there. were  about  twenty,,  were  arranged  in 
lines,  and  the  calves  and  lambs  inside  the  square.  The  fe- 
males seemed  \^  busy  at  their  domestic  larraAgements,  and 
the  cfaidren  fat  and  happy.  My  old  firicnd  said  he  had  suf- 
fered yery  much  from  the  Persian  forcet  whii^h,  during  the 
late  siege  of  Heraut,  was  sent  to  this  valley  ;  he  and. all  his 
tribe,  with  every  moveable  thing,  retreated  to  the  hills;  but 
they  fled  so  preciiMtately,  and  to  so.  great  a  distance,  that 
they  lost  several  hundred  eattle.  We  mardied  eighteen  miles 
dmitt^  the  night ;  tile  first  half  of  the  road  is  through  die 
different  little  valleys  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Khoosh,  the 
remaining  distance  is  along  (he  bed  of  the  river,  which  you 
cross  at  a  tolerable  ford. 

At  sunrise  started  again^.  and  moved  twelve  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Khoosh.  Our  place  of  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  iH  chosen  ;  heat  great,  flies  troublesome,  grass 
indiflereht,  aiid  water  distant;     Total  distance  thirty  miles. 

May  yPzA.-«^Travelled  six  and  three-quarter  hours  last  night; 
road  generally  good,  but  many  quicksands  in  crossing  the 
Khoosh  ;  in  one  of  them. the  Wolf  got  a  most  effectual  duck- 
ing, and  lost  his  gun,  whicl^i,  however,  we  found  again  after 
some  search.  The  fileeping-^place  was  in  a  damp  grassy  spot; 
hot  if  it  had  been  in  the  bed  of  the  river^  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  objected,  being  most  completely  tired.  At  sun- 
rise loaded  and  mounted  again,  and  marched  five  and  a  quar- 
ter hours:  total  distance  forty-four  miles,  to  the  Moorghaub, 
n  muddy ^  rapid  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  thickly  frin- 
ged with  tamarisk  jungle.  Here  we  found  a  kafilah  of  grain 
bound  for  Heraut,  and  a  man  with  a  note  from  the  Caaee  of 
Yellatoon  to  Major  Todd,  in  which  I  found  it  written  that 
Captain  Abbott  had  not  only  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian  army,  but  had  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
and  procured  an  order  for  the  return  of  the  force  and  the 
destruction  of  the  forts*  I  don't  believe '  thisr,  though  what 
on  earth  could  make   tliis  Cazee   of  Yellafaon   write  such  a 
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fakeboed;  is  difflealt  to  imagme;  At  aaj  rale,  I  &baU  go<» 
Co  Khyva ;  I  have  decided  ^en  Mndiiig  the  Wolf  inok  with 
Ckis'  letter  ;  he  promises  to  rkich  He^aut  in  two  daysy  and  fo 
return  to  me  at  Merre  oil  the  sixth  day  from  tlut  date. 

May  ^Otft^-^efdre  siariini^  pstetdaj,  the  Caae#  came  to 
injr  taut  and;  gaid  that  three  Tw^comans  were  canning  away 
some  ndtivis:  irf  Hcroat  aa  slaves.  On  coming  oat,  I  fomnl 
young  Daood  had  seised '(he  bridle  of  the  leading  Tmoknan, 
aasd  was  bringing  (he  party  to  our  camp.  There  were  tea 
daves,  two  females,  and  the  rest  boys«-*mere  children.  I  am 
ashamed  to  aay  that  I  was  ailly  enough  to  let  my  anger  lead 
me  into  the  absurdity  of  expressing  the  disguat  and  horror 
which  I  felt,  and  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  fecturing  Tureo^ 
mans  on  the  evil  of  their  waysi  The  poor  children  seemed 
thin  and  harassed,  but  not  the  least  frightened,  nor  very  an* 
xious  for  their  release  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  fear  of  the 
three  Turcomans  prevented  thi^ir  speaking  out  on  this  subject. 
I  adked  firutos  to'  sit  by  me  and  write  the  names  of  the  slaves^ 
of  their  relatives,  and  the  people  who  sold  tbem.  They  had 
been  sold,  il  appeared,  by  the  Jumsheedees  and  Hazareha.  I 
had  no  power  to  release  these  poor  creatures^  ac^  had  I  taken 
upon  myself  to  do  so,  I  should  most  probably  have  defeated 
the  object  of  my  mission,  which  will  amongst  other  things,  I 
hope,  lead  to  the  cessation  in  toto  of  this  most  detestable 
traffic.  Had  I  turned  the  poor  cfaiUren  loose,  they  would 
soon  have  been  retaken.  We  let  the  party  therefore  go,  and 
passed,  them  ajgain  about  three  miles  from  the  river.  Both  the 
females  and  the  smallest  of  the  boys  were  mounted  on  the 
camels.  I  trust  that  thia  humane  arrangement  was  not  made 
merely  while  I  was  passing.  My  p^ty  could  not  be  restrained 
from  showering  curses  on  the  Turcomans ;  and  Faail  Khan 
begged  me  with  moist  eyes  to  releaae  the  slaves.  We  moved 
this  night  twenty-«two  miles ;  plenty  of  wood  and  grass  along 
the  road,  which  is  generally  good,  though  there  are  some 
stee|x  sandy  ascents.  The  valley  of  tiie  Moorghaub,  along 
which  we  are  now  moving,  is  narrow;-  and  bounded  by  sand- 
htHa;  which  are  covered  .with  bushes  of  csmet-itborn  and  other 
stunted  herbs.  >  The  valley  itaelf  has  a  find  soil,  and  has  been 
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highly  ealtivated  in'  former  years  j  but  it  is  now  deserted. 
Stopped  to  sleep  and  feed  tlie  cattle  for  a  few  honr^,  and 
started  a  little  after  sunrise;  passed  a  place  called  SutJdook 
Koochan.  '  Connected  with  this  spot  is  a  tradition,  viz,  « That 
once  upon  a  time  a  box  fell  to  the  ground  here.  *  (The  atk?) 
This  is  all  I  could  get  from  the  Turcomans,  who  grinned  ftifd 
said,  «Tes,  a  box  fell  there,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Sun- 
dook  ^oochan.  • 

May  2ist. — Started  before  sunset,  and  marched  twenty-two 
miles.  This  particular  spot  is  much  dreaded  by  travellers  and 
kafilahs,  as  the  Turka  Turcomans  often  cross  it  when  on  plun- 
dering excursions.  Very  heavy  jungle  on  this  part  of  th^  road, 
which  is  still  along  the  Moorghaub  ;  slept  and  fed  the  cattle 
at  about  two  miles  from  the  Bundi-i-Ye)latoon,  or  bank  which 
throws  the  water  of  the  Moorghaub  into  the  canal  of  Yella- 
toon.  The  flood  this  year  has  been  so  great  as  completely  to 
destroy  this  bank,  and  the  canal  is  consequently  dry.  At  sun- 
rise, started  again,  and  rode  ten  miles;  heat  oppressive;  to- 
tal distance  thirty-two  miles. 

May  £^d. — Marched  ,  nineteen  to  the  camp  of  a  friendly 
Turcoman,  who  did  his  « little  possible**  to  make  me  comfort- 
able, and  brought  me  his  son  and  a  colt,  both  of  which  he 
said  were  my  property.  I  of  course  thanked  him,  but  I  told 
him  that^  I  only  received  one  kind  of  Peshkush,  (present,)  viz. 
slaves.  At  sunrise  moved  eight  miles  to  Yellatoon,  where 
ihere  is  a  governor  and  cazee.  Old  Brutus  was  very  anxious, 
when  we  came  near  this  place,  to  see  whether  these  worthies 
would  come  out  to  meet  us,  and  at  one  time  he  fondly  hope^ 
they  had  done  us  that  honour  ;  for  being  short-sighted,  and 
seeing  some  troopers  coming  towards  us,  a  complacent  smile 
crossed  his  coarse  features,  and  stroking  his  beard,  he  mut- 
tered, •  After  all,  they  are*  Mussulmen  ; »  but  Daood  soon  dis-: 
pelled  the  charming  illusion,  saying,  a  Oh  father!  these  arei 
dogs  and  sons  of  dogs,  and  have  sent  servants  to  meet  us.  > 
Great  was  the  old  man's  ire,  and  deeply  he  vowed  not  to  en- 
ter their  tents  ;  but  seeing  several  people  collected  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  I  made  up  to  them,  and,  on  dismounting,  found 
they  were  the   authorities   of  Yellatoon.    They   gave  me  a 
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hearty,  though  rovj^h  welcome,  and  led  tnd  to  a  i  tent  ^hkh 
had  been  pitched  for  thd  oceaflloa.  Ote  or  Cwo  'Words  of 
prajer,  and  a  (stroke  of  the  beard,  took  plaee  immediatdy -ve 
were  seated,  aad  rabin»  and  bread  Were  brought  ia  and  dot 
▼oured.  The  Turcomans  have  nel  the  slightest  preteBfioBs  to 
politeness  ;  thej  do  exactly  whatever  suits  their,  fancy,  and 
etpect  their  guest  to  please  himself  in  every  way.  They  have 
one  custom  which  I  found  sufficiently  troublesome :  Ihey  con* 
sider  it  impolite  to  leave  their  guest  alone^  and  unless  you 
keep  the  door  shut,  you  have  a  constant  flood  of  visiters, 
who  enter,  sit  down,  stroke  their  beards,  and  exit.  Last  year 
the  governor  of  YeUatoon  stole  Mahomed  Daood  s  €loak,»^--al 
least  so  sayeth  Brutus.  This  governor  is  of  tike  same  tribe  as 
the  Khan  Huzarut,  upon  whom  he  is  entirely  ^op^ildent.  I|a 
is  much  interested  in  making  it  believed  that  the  Russians  have 
retreated,  and  seems  much  vexed  if  any  oqe  doubts  this  xir^ 
cumstance.  This  advance  of  the  Russians  on  one  side»  and 
our  own  in  AOghanislan  on  the  other,:  have  greatly  alarmed 
the  more  intelligent  among  the  Asiatics,  who  say,  «Do  yea 
think  we  are  such  dolts  as  not  to  perceive  what  will  be  the 
end  of  all  this?  You  and  the  Russians  will  meet  and  shake 
hands,-  and  we  shall  be  crushed  in  the  operation.  •  Just  as  I 
was  leaving  Yallatoon,  the  governor  brought  me  two  superb 
hawkSf  which  he  begged  me  to  aceepl.  I  pleaded  the  im** 
possibility  of  carrying  them  with  me  ^  upon  this  he  inun»* 
diately  ga^e  me  an  old  man  to  take  care  of  them,  and  the 
only  way  of  escape  was  to  give  the  old  man  a  couple  of  da* 
cats,  and  tell  him  to  look  after  the  hawks  until  my  ^return. 
Brutus  sajs  that  the  birds  are .  celebrated  for  their  speed,  and 
worth  at  least  four  slaves  each. 

Mcty  J2(?(2«-*Marched  last  night  about  ten  miles^  good  road, 
and  this  morning  came  to  Uerve,  about  twelve  move.  There 
ifi  a  small  shell  of  a  fort  here,  and  a  considerable  bazaar*  We 
are  shut  up  in  a  small  enclosure,- and  no  one  allowed  to  come 
and  .9ee  u&.  The  authorities  of  this  place  were,  very  anxioua 
that  Brutus  should  halt  at  some  other  spot,  but  he  has  refii*- 
sed  most  stoutly  to  leave  me :  he  is  ^  enraged  at  the  treair 
ment  which  I  have  received  ^  that  he  hi^  ^we.jiothivg^sinira 
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mr  arvival  bvt  alwBe  the  fatken,  grandfatlienv  and  relatioiM 
of  dt  TuroMnana,  and  he  now  appears  to  be  much  relieved « 
Far  mj  pari,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  arrangement,  and 
trust  the  exckuion  of  visiters  will  be  continued ,  though  <^- 
ciallj  1  have  remoMtrated  against  it.  The  governor,  in  reply 
t^  my  question,  « Whether  the  Khan  Huzarut  of  Kbyva  wish- 
ed me  to  he  treated  as  a  prisoner  during  my  stay  at  Merve? » 
has  sent  a  very  humble  answer,  saying  that  he  feared  some 
of  my  pr<qierty  would  be  stolen,  and  my  rest  disturbed  by 
visiters,  and  that  therefore  he  prevented  any  Turcomans  from 
entering  the  square  assigned  for  ray  residence^ 

May  £4th. — Brutus  very  anxious  for  the  visit  of  the-  go- 
ymmoTj  bat  I  feel  confident  ha  will  not  do  us  that  honour. 
To-morrow  is  the  grand  marketnlay,  and  horses,  camels,  grain, 
and  slaves,  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.  I  must  buy  ca- 
mels, as  I  have  to  carry  water  and  grain  for  ten  days  for  my 
party. 

May  £5th, — The  governor  sent  his  servant  to  say  he  could 
not  caU,  as  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  brother,  who,  by 
the  way^  died  eight  months  back ;  he  wants  me  to  call  on 
him,  but  this  I  have  not  agreed  to.  I  said,  if  he  had  made  the 
jezcuse  the  first  day  I  would  have  called ;  but  as  he  was  a 
aervant  of  the  Khan  Huzarut,  who  was  our  friend,  I  thought 
it  due  to  the  latter  to  make  the  customary  present  before 
leaving,  so  I  sent  a  CashmerB  shawl.  He  is  a  dog,  but  it  is 
as  wqH  to  throw  him  a  bone,  as  I  am  compelled  to  pass 
through  his  kennel.  The  Wolf  relumed  to  me  before  sun^ 
set ;  he  reached  Heraut  from  the  Moorghaub,  a  distance  of 
lU)  miles,  in  36  hours ;  at  Heraut  he  got  a  fresh  horse,  and 
rejoined  me  at  Merve,  a  distance  of  260  miles,  in  105  hours! 
He  has  brought  me  an  English  newspaper  dated  Mh  March, 
S2  days  from  London  to  Merve !  Before  his  arrival  (  was 
tdking  over  with  Brutus  the  chance  of  his  getting  safely 
through  the  perils  of  the  journey  ;  •«  Why,  •  said  Brutus,  «  |ih 
tigue  can't  kiU'  him,  and  no  one  in  this  country  ivi7/  kill  him, 
for  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  him  ;  and  as  the  Wolf  has 
already  been  three  times  sold  to  the  Turcomans,  a  fourth  will 
make  no  great  diHerenee.  •    The   horse   he   has  ridden  here 
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from  Her&ttl  is  ruined ;  if  he  sunrives,  he  can  never  be  of 
seryjce  during  this  journey,  his  back  being  dreadfully  wounded 
by  the  saddle.  It  may  be  as  well  to  describe  here  the  khur** 
gab^  .(literally  donkey-house,)  which  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
Turcoman  tribes.  I  am  now  living  in  one  which  is  eighteen 
feet  high.  The  wall  is  five  feet,  high,  and  is  formed. of  dried 
willow  boughs^  crossing  each  other  diagonally.  At  each  crosi 
a  leather  thong  is  passed  through  both  the  pieces  of  willow, 
so  thai  the  whole  can  be  shut  up  and  placed  on  a  camel* 
This  wall  is  finst  .pitched,  and  a  broad  strap  of  carpeting  pa§^ 
sed  round  it,  binding  it  to  a  doorway.  The  roof  is  formed 
of  a  ring  of  willow-boughs,  having  holes  in  it  for  the  inser- 
tion of  other  willow-boughs,  covered  at  one  end,  which  .radiate 
from  the  ring,  and  slope  down,  to  the  top  of  which  they  are 
firmly  fixed  ;  over  this  framework  thick  felts  are  bound ;  and, 
with  good  carpets  on  the  floor,  a  dwelling  is  formed,  which 
keeps  out  heat,  cold,  and  rain,  and  is  easily  removed  to  any 
other  spot.  It  is  certainly  better  than  any  tent,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  excluding  thieves.  The  camels  are  bought,  the 
leather  bags  for  water  ready,  all  supplies  laid  in,  and  off  we 
go  to-morrow. 

May  26th.-^CaHed  after  all  on  the  governor.  The  fact 
IS,  I  could  not  omit  this  attention  without  appearing  to  slight 
the  Khan  Huzarut.  I  found  a  very  old  gentleman,  with  a 
very  white  beard,  sitting  under  an  awning.  He  did  not  move 
one  inch  to  receive  me,  (served  me  right  for  calling,  and  yet 
1  think  I  was  right,  and  the  old  fellow  wrong,  in  spite  of 
his  grey  beard.)  I  fear  I  must  bring  this  insult  to  the  Khan 
Huzarut's  notice.  Galled  immediately  afterwards  on  the  Khu- 
leefa,  another  greybeard,  but  a  very  different  character;  he 
received  me  like  a  patriarch.  This  old  gentleman  has  very 
great  influence  with  all  Turcomans,  by  whom  he  is  much 
respected  and  trusted  ;  he  is  considered  almost  a  saint ;  and 
the  Turcomans  are  only  too  glad  to  make  him  the  distributor 
of  their  charitable  donations.  I  believe  he  is  well. worthy  of 
,ihe  trust,  though  they  say  that  some  of  his  attaches  eat  an 
unconscionable  share  of  the  poor-rates.  The  Khuleefa  is  a 
very  small  man,  of  very  quiet  and    retiring  manners— a  rara 
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livuH-^  bMhful  Tttreomu.  His  ftce  lA  plearing,  notwithstatidlii^ 
Ike  loss  of  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  whiohirlisca^teedbyfrost.' 
The  two  sexes  appear  very  similar,  eteept  that  the  Woitien'faere 
all  wear' red  headnlresses  of  a  cvrioiis  shape.  Bmlus  is  much 
scandalized  at  their  wearing  no  veils.  I  hare  seen  one  or 
two  toleraUe  beauties  amongst  them;  their  morals  are  not 
spoken  highly  of,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  qniet,  care^ 
fol  housewives.  There  are  several  Jews  at  Merve,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  i  found  one  located  here,  who  astonished  me  by 
offering  me  100  ducats  for  a  bill  on  Herant.  True  to  his 
easte,  he  asked  exorbitant  interest.  He  is 'now  busy  getting 
&6  fair  sex  Of  this  khail  to  make  up  ooverd  for  my  hors<$fi(^ 
ears  and  bellies,  a  precaution  necessary,  owing  to  the  numi^ 
her  of  venomous  flies  on  the  road  we  are  taking;  There  are 
two  roads  from  Merve  'to  Khyva,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called  here,  Corgunj.  One  is  called  the -Rah-i-chushmah ;  we 
tdke  the  former,  as  it  has  more  water. 

May  2!7 th.'^kiSxx  many  intrigues,  on  the  part  of  the  go* 
vemor's  servant,  to  detain  me  and  to  prevent  the  guide  i  pro- 
cured  yesterday  from  coming  with  me,  I  at  last  got  away  from 
the  khail,  and  marched  sixteen  miles  ;  water  and  grass  abun- 
dant, camelthorn  most  luxuriant,  wood  rather  scarce;  stopt 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  now  appears  that  the  guide, 
who  is  to  receive  eight  tillahs  from  me,  only  knows  one  roadj 
and  that  that  road  is  impassable ;  he  has,  however,  he  says, 
found  a  Turcoman  who.  has  just  come  across  the  desert  from 
his  khail  on  the  Khyva  road,  .In  the  evening,  we  moved 
seventeen  miles«and  a  quartar  to  the  river  Moorgfaaub ;  grass 
scarce,  wood  plentiful. 

May  28  Ui, — Marched  in  the  morning  fifteen  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  Moorghaub,  which  we  crossed  at  an  excel- 
lent ford — the  stream  about  thirty  yards  wide,  three  and  k 
half  feet  deep,  and  bottom  hard.  The  river  is,  however,  full 
of  quicksands,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  search* 
ing  for  a  good  ford.  There  is  but  little  grass  on  its  banks, 
wood  abundant,  the  air  cool  and  pleasant.  In  the  evening 
started  again,  intending  to  make  a  long  march,  but  at  five 
miles  came  on  another  stream ;   very   foolishly   tried  to  find 
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theford  myjBi^,  aipd  gol;  intd  r  Iwd  qvidisalMl  ui  wliidi  t 
nearlj  lo$i  my  hpise*  The  niiletf  and  €WielB  iSioited  lower 
doim  .withoot  ^wj  fiocideiit.    • 

May  29tkf  Friday- — ^The  Tuorcottan  who  i«  to  feorirs 
eight  tillahs  fren  me,. is  mining;  his  maro  trotted  into  our 
camp  IM  night  covered  with  Mild  and  water^  aid  we  fear 
the  poor  wretch  aiust  have  been  drowned^  as  it  is  known 
that  he  could  not  swim  :  I  have  now  only  the  guide  whom 
bei  had  provided  for  me  to  tnist  to.  Moved  this  mcnming 
fonr  milesv  when  we  came  to  a  third  stream  of  the  Moorg- 
haub,  where  we  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  ford.  We 
are  halting  on  the  bank  while  the  people  go  to  aeansh  fi^ 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Turcoman.  At  one  p.  m.,  no 
light  being  thrown  on  the  Turcoman's  Cate,  we  started,  and 
moved  fifteen  miles,  when  we  caoM  to  a  fourth  stream,  near- 
ly as  large  as  Che  first,  which  detained  ns  two  hovrs.  We 
then  moved  four  miles  into  the  desert.  I  sent  for  the  Go^ 
v^mor  of  Merve's  servant  and  tny  only  remaining  guide,  and 
cross-Kpiestioned  them  as  to  where  they  intended  to  take  .me. 
The  Governor's  servant  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  road.  The  guide  said,  he  knew  of  two  re* 
servoirs  of  water  in  the  desert,  and  that  he  would  stake  his 
life  OB  taking  me  to  them  before  twelve  o'clo^  the  next  day; 
he  confessed  he  was  much  surprised  at  coming  on  the  last 
stream,  as  he  thought  we  had  been  clear  of  the  river,  but 
that  he  had  crossed  much  higher  up.  He  is  a  very  intelli- 
ligent^looking  young  fdlow,  and  I  will  trust  him*  I  take 
with  me  water  sufficient  for  one  day,  and  «have  told  this 
young  guide  that  he  shall  have  the  eight  tillnhs  promised  to 
the  deceased  Turcoman,  whose  fsmily  I  will  try  to  provide 
for.  He  says  that  he  is  confident  of  finding  the  water,  9ad 
that  « my  sword  is  on  his  neck  if  he  fails.  • 

Mof^  SOA.-^SiaxXed  last  night  at  half  past  one;  and  moved 
eleven  miles  and  a  quarter ;  when  the  first  dawn  of  day  ap- 
peared, it  was  fine  to  see  the  young  Turcoman  gazing  like 
a  startled  antelope  from  side  to  ride,  scampering,  up  to  every 
mound  and  peering  over  ev^y  sand-hill.  He  saw  me  using 
a  telescope,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  look  ;  uponmygiv- 
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iB^liiliitihe  ghn  he  seoned'  a  little  inghttniedy  TOspeeHQg  in- 
ilnal  agency ;  tai  wimmonittg  np  hh  coorage,  he  sboutet, 
«Iii  the  name  of  <]kNlt»  and  applMl  €he  glass  to  his  eye^  pve^^ 
pared  for  the  irent  that  might  happen,  k  w^s  long  before 
he  oonM  anrange  the  foeas  to  suit  his  eye,  bat  at  length  an 
esclamation  of  -God  is  great i*  showed* that  be  began  to  see 
the  use  of  the  instrument.  He  had  been  most  anxious,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  miles,  for  a  certain  mark  which  he  said  he 
mnst  be  near.  At  length  he  pulled  up,  and  said,  that  if  1 
wovid  give  him  a  trooper  to  go  with  him,  he  would  find  the 
water  and.  return  to  me.  I  complied,  and  lay  down  in  the 
mean  time  for  a  nap.  My  dream  was  a  confusion  of  drown- 
ing Turcomans,  telescopes,  streams  of  water,  and  the  horrors 
of  dying  of  thirst,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  these  dreams  were 
disturbed  by  Aonts  and  yells,  and  on  getting  up  I  saw  the 
Turcoman,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  screaming,  and  uiging 
his  horse  towards  us.  Long  before  he  reached  us,  his  shtetb 
if  •  Water,  I  have  found  the  water,  there  is  plenty  of  itfw 
were' to  be  heard,  and  after  ive  miles  we  reached  it.  The 
reserroirs  were  mere  pools  dug  in  the  bed  of  a  small  ravine; 
the  water  was  muddy,  but  of  good  flavour ;  and  the  ccktsd 
grass  on  the  edges  of  the  banks  proved  a  « bonne  bouche  •  to 
the  horses.  Having  reached  this  water,  the  diflfeulty  is  to  hit 
upon  the  road  from  Merve  to  Khyva.  The  Turcoman  says 
he  hopes  before  night  to  hit  upon  a  road  from  Meshed  to 
Bokhara  which  crosses  the  road  to  Khyva.  Started  again  in 
the  evening,  and  marehed  fifteen  hiUes,  until  it  was  so  dark 
that  we  feared  the  camels  might  lose  our  track.  Mo  signs  of 
the  road  as  yet,  but  my  guide  says  he  can  go  as  weU  by  the 
stars  as  by  daylight  *,  he  says,  we  must  move  aU  night,  and 
warns  us  that  we  shall  not  reach  water  until  late  to-morrow. 
May  Sht.^Moyei  last  night  thirteen  miles  at  the  taibof 
the  camels ;  it  is  dreadful  work,  crawling  along  at  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour,  particularly  without  any  road.  At  last, 
by  the  grieatest  good-luck,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  ami 
without  A  moon,  the  road  was  discovered.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  ipe/  and  though  I  dismounted  and  tried  hard  to  :di^ 
iinguish  it,  I  Aiifed.  The  Xurtomanssof  the  party,  hQWe(ver, 
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were  very  positive,   and  look  the  greatest  trouble  in  traciiig 
it.    After  marching  some  hours  they  begged  me  to  halt  until 
ibe  morning,  lest  the  track   should   be  lost.     We  slept  two 
hours,  and  then  started  again*  By  daylight  even,  it  was  difi- 
cult  to  trace  the  road,  the  soil  being  nothing  but  loose  send, 
which  drifts,  with  evofy  breeze.     The  only   good  mulu  sre 
the  bones  of  dead  camels  and  other  animals,   of  which  tha« 
are  great  quantities.     Some   public-spirited  people  have  bees 
iat  the  trouble  of  occasionally   putting   the   skeleton  of  a  ct- 
mel's  head '  on  a  bush  near  the  road ,    and  this  is  comddered 
an  infallible  sign.     At  one  or  two  places  branches  of  trees  are 
also  heaped  together  as  a  mark,  but   these  are  few  and  far 
between.     This  desert  is  very  uneven.     I  have  seen  one  yoy 
like  it  in  India^  which  extends  along  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
Indus  near  Bhawalpore.   #There  are  innumerable  bushes  of  i 
dwarf  description,    and  in  places  the  ground  is  almost  hard, 
but  some  of  the  sandhills  are  of  great  height  and  of  the  fiaot 
«r^  s^nd.     We  came  on  twenty-seven  miles  this  morning;  the 
heat  was  dreadful,  and  the  loose  sand  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
previous  night  added  much  to  our  thirst:    all   the  water  we 
had  in   the  leather  bottles  with  >the   riding-horses  was  consi^ 
med,  the  camels  were  far  in  the  rear,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  well.     The  Turcoman  guide,  however,  was  po- 
sitive as  to  the  vicinity  of  a  well,  and  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion of  II  Whether  my  sword  was  on  his  neck  if  he  failed  ?' 
he  laughingly  said,    n  Yes,  I  will  find  the  well  if  you'll  find 
the  tillahs;*   and  on  we  plodded,    a  fiery  hot  wind  blowinf. 
At  length  I  almost  despaired,  and  Brutus  wanted  to  lie  dowa, 
but  1  thought  on  the  Turcoman's  former  successes,  and  push- 
ing up  the  sand-hill  over  which  he  had  gone,    had  the  hap- 
piness to  see  him   dismounted  and  leaning  down  peering  into 
the  long-sought  well.     My  panting  steed   got  an  extra  kick 
firom  my  heels,  and  I  was  soon  by  the  guide's  side  puUing  np 
A  bucket  of  water,  which,  alas  !  was  so  very  offensive  in  smell 
and  taste,  that  I  could  not  drink  it.     The  servants,  however, 
joid  the  horses,  drank  it  most  greedily.     The  Tmrcomans  say 
that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  this  water  ;  on  the  Contrary, 
that  it  is  cooling  to   the  blood.    It  is  strongly   impregnated 
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witk  sskpeire;  is  perfeellj  dear,  but  of  so  unpleatoni  a  flav- 
our and  so  offonsito  to  tho  noslrils,  thai,  notwilhstandiiig  Iho 
heat  and  mj  excessive  (hirst,  I  coald  not  swallow  it ;  and 
with  psrchod  lips  I  waited  four  long  hours  until  the  oamek 
arrived,^  I  derived  some  liUle  advantage  from  making  the  ser- 
vants pour  quantities  of  this  nast j  water  over  me  while  I  held 
mj  nose.  I'  was  so  nervous  lest  the  camels  should  lose  the 
road  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Late  in  the  evening  a  man  ar* 
rived,  saying  the  camels  were  near.  Fazil  Khan  mounted 
immedialelj,  and  shortly  returned  with  two  leather  hags  of 
good  water,  and  feutus  and  I  drank  large  draughts.  Thejf 
may  talk  of  nectar,  &c.,  but  I  never  enjoyed  any  thing  so 
much  as  this  water,  of  which,  by  the  way*  we  bad  some  ca* 
pital  tea  made  in  a  short  time.  It  was  fortunate  that  1  kept 
Rhoda  Woordee  with  the  camels  ;  for  the  Kipchag  Sowars, 
headed  by  the  Wolf,  suifered  so  much  from  the  excessive 
heat  that  they  lost  all  seuse  of  disci|dine,  and  tried  to  detain 
the  camels  until  the  cool  of  the  evening  helping  themselves 
in  the  mean' time  from  the  water  bags ;  but  Khoda  Woordee 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  frighl^ 
ening  even  the  Wolf,  who,  bring  an  opium-^ater,  felt  the 
heat  so  much  that  at  one  time  he  threw  himself  from  his^ 
horse,  vowing  Us  hour  had  arrived!.  We  are  now  on  the 
high-road  to  Khyva,  the  « Rah-i-tukht ;  •  twelve  hours'  travel- 
ling will  carry  us  to  another  well  which  contains  sweet  water; 
and  in  three  days  all  the  difficulties  of  the  road  will  be  over- 
come.    Total  distance,  forty  miles. 

June  1st. — We  halted  until  late  this  evening,  to  allow  the 
cattle  to  recover  in  some  measure  from  the  fatigues  of  yester- 
day. Moved  in  the  evening  six  miles — the  same  broken  sandy 
ground,  and  the  same  ugly  dwarf  bushes. 

June  id.—Mf^yeA  during  the  night  thirty  miles.  At  day- 
light I  was  pushing  on.  a-head  with  the  young  Turcoman, 
when  he'  suddenly  reined  up  the  oM  mare,  and  listened  at^ 
tentively,  crying,  after  a  pause,  «*Inshallah,  we'll  have  a  ^heep 
Co-day  ;•  and  before  I  could  make  enquiries  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore,  off  went  my  friend  at  a  gallop,  leaving  me 
to  follow  as  I  best  might.     In  about  five  minutes  I  h^ard  the 
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bark'  of  a  dog ;  a  ahout  was  then  raised  for  the  shepherd, 
and  in  due  time  a  creature  appeared,  much  like  the  drawiagi 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  joang  Turcoman  and  the  shepheid 
were  old  friends,  and  their  meeting  was  very  animated.  The 
shepherd  hoisted  himself  about,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  the 
joung  Turcoman,  throwing  his  left  leg  over  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  appeared  to  be  giving  an  amusing  account  of  oor 
part  J,  for  they  both  grinned,  and  now  and  then  laughed 
loudly.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the  well,  which  proved 
to  contain  most  delicious  water,  and  near  it  we  found  a  camp 
of  Turcomans,  with  large  flocks  of  cattle  ;  they  are  about  to 
move  to  the  river  Oxus,  finding  it  impossible  to  feed  their 
cattle  any  longer  in  the  desert.  The  water  for  their  sheep 
was  drawn  up  by  slaves.  Our  parly  have  been  v.ery  busy 
this  day,  drinking  buttermilk  and  water,  and  praising  the 
young  Turcoman  guide.     Total  distance  thirty  miles. 

June  3d, — Moved  during  the  night  tvrelve  miles,  and  then 
slept  till  near  daylight,  after  which,  came  on  six  miles  to  the 
much-talked-of  Tukht.  This  is  rather  a  large  sand-hill,  no- 
thing else.  The  Turcomans  believe  that  Solomon  paid  it  a 
▼isit.  If  he  came  here  on  business,  he  was,  of  course,  not 
to  blame,  but  if  he  came  here  for  pleasure,  he  must  have 
been  n^uch  disappointed,  and  showed  no  great  proof  of  wis- 
dom. The  river  Oius  is  said,  in  former  years,  to  have  flow- 
ed near  this  spot.  That  wretch  of  a  guide  who  was  seat 
with  me  by  the  Governor  of  Merve,  lost  the  road  last  night, 
and  went  back  with  the  camels  towards  Merve.  He  was  fooad 
this  morning  by  young  Daood,  close  to  the  last  watering-place. 
Some  travellers  from  Kbyva  are  here,  who  confirm  the  report 
of  the  Russian  retreat.     Total  distance  eighteen  miles. 

JuFie  4th t  Thursday,  —  Came  on  last  night  eighteen  sad 
three-quarter  miles,  then  slept  for  two  hours,  and  this  morn- 
ing came  on  twenty-two  miles  to  the  river  Oxus  ;  the  heat 
was  very  great.  We  are  pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
stream  from  the  river,  and  the  half-starved  cattle  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  among  luxuriant  grass  and  pure  water.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  river.  The  last  twenty  miles  of  this  road 
was  generally  hard,   and    the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  was 
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pleasant,  after  having  waded  through  so  much  deep  sand;. 
The  tiaoie  of  this  place  is  Ruppa  Kalla ;  there  is  the  ruin  of 
an  old  fort  here.  Total  distance  forty  and  three-qaarter  miles. 

June  5th  — Delayed  until  three  o'clock  this  morning,  by 
llie  non-arrival  of  the  camels.  At  four  miles  from  Ruppa 
Kalla  we  passed  a  fort  called  Koosh  Gullah  ;  the  road  is  along 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  which  is  a  magnificent  stream,  with 
rather  high  banks.  I  should  estimate  the  distance  between 
the  high  banks  at  three  miles.  Through  this  channel  the 
body  of  the  water  takes  a  serpentine  course,  now  on  one  side, 
and  now  on  the  other,  leaving  large  portions  of  dry  ground, 
which  are  invariably  covered  with  most  luxuriant  jungle.  Im* 
mediately  you  ascend  the  high  bank  you  are  on  the  desert, 
and,  I  think,  the  same  would  be  found  on  the  other  side; 
This  noble  stream  flows  on  its  stately  course  without  deign* 
ing  to  hold  any  connexion  with  the  barren  wilderness  on  its 
banks ;  a  fine  image  for  one  poetically  disposed  •**  vanity  of 
vanities.  If  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  presumption  of 
comparing  my  wretched  little  dribble  of  a  course  to  this  noble 
stream',  perhaps  I  may  derive  some  little  hope  by  thinking; 
that  after  its  long  uniirteresting  route  through  barren  uncon- 
genial wastes,  it  at  length  reaches  its  long-sought  ocean.  God 
grant  that  my  wanderings  may  bring  me  to  old  England ! 
About  halfway,  I  should  say  the  stream  was  five  hundred 
yards,  and  there  was  a  small  sand-bank  near  our  side. 

June  62A.— -Last  night  Came  on  eighteen  miles.  At  three 
miles  passed  a  ruined  fort,  the  gate  of  which  has  some  slight 
pretensions  to  architectural  oronament.  Slept  until  daylight y 
and  came  on  this  morning  eleven  miles  to  a  high  mound; 
Here  we  marched  off  into  the  bed  of  the  river  for  water, 
and  passed,  before  we  reached  it,  through  four  miles  of  ground 
that  has  been  highly  cultivated,  but  is  now  neglected. 

June  7r/i.— -*Last  night  came  on  sixteen  miles.  At  four 
miles  passed  a  spot  which  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Turcomans, 
as  having  been  the  tomb  of  •  Ruzoruti-Maduri-Baba-Adim,  • 
literally  Adorn* s  mother!  They  made  offerings^  here,  by 
turning  loose  a  mare  and  horse  ;  their  progeny  are  said  to  be 
numerous,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  of  them.    At 
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nine  miles  came  to  the  separation  of  (wo  roads,  one  leadkif 
inland,  and  the  other  following  the  river  ;  we  took  the  latter; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  longer  of  the  two,  but  we  are  sore  of 
water  and  grass.     Total  distance  thirty  miles. 

Jfme  8ih, — Came  on  serenteen  miles,  a  good  road,  tfaroogll 
heavy  jungle,  in  immediate  ticinity  of  the  iiTer,  and  sandy 
ground  on  the  high  bank.  Brutus  was  taken  ill  with  dysen- 
tery during  the  night.  I  should  pity  the  old  man  more 
if  he  did  not  groan  so  much  ;  we  are  how  halting  on  his 
account. 

.  June  9th. — Last  night  came  on  twenty*five  miles.  After 
the  first  eleren  miles  left  the  river,  and  turned  inland.  Slept 
until  daylight,  and  this  morning  came  on  ten  miles.  At  two 
miles  from  sleeping- place  we  came  to  a  small  village*  with  a 
few  trees  and  some  cultivation,  in  a  hollow,  the  ascent  from 
which  was  rather  precipitous  ;  these  are  the  first  fixed  habita^ 
tions  we  have  aeen  since  leaving  Merve.  About  one  mile  from 
Ibis,  passed  another  village,  still  smaller,  and  soon  afterwarda 
eame  in  sight  of  this  village,  « Philunk, »  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, thickly  populated,  and  appears  to  be  highly  cultivated; 
large  trees  in  every  direction,  and  many  carts.  Total  distance 
thirtv-five  miles. 

June  iOth,  — ^  Wednesday,  came  on  this  morning  tWr^ 
teen  miles,  about  a  mile  of  which  was  through  the  village  of 
Phitunk,  and  then  eight  miles  across  rather  high  barrt^n  ground^ 
and  the  remainder  through  a  cultivated  country  ;  round  this 
place,  ffHazar  Asp,  •  (thousand  horses,)  there  is  a  fort  of  some 
size,  but  no  strength.  The  Inak's  garden  seems  a  fine  one, 
and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  have  surprised  me  greatly.  From  all  jiecounta 
Which  I  have  ever  read  of  Torlnstan,  the  whole  of  the  eoUfr- 
try  is  described  as  a  desert,  and  the  peofle  as  a  raiserabfe 
race,  living  in  tents  and  possessing  a  few  flocks  of  cattle;  but 
from  Herve  1  marched  through  thirty  miles  of  cultivation  wa* 
tered  by  the  Moorghaub.  This  cultivation  appeared  to  extend 
for  many  miles  inland,  the  khails  being  very  nulnerous ;  and 
here  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  a  garden,  and  eadifa* 
mily  appears  to  have  its  own   farm-house.    The  carls  of  the 
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eowlry  meet  you  at  eTery  comer ;  they  are  inTariably  draws 
ky  a  stout  pony.  Their  construction  is  coarse  in  the  extreme; 
the  wheels  are  of  an  enormoos  height,  and  the  felloes  A* 
surdly  deep  ;  there  is  no  tire,  hut  the  breadth  of  the  wheel 
is  not  more  than  that  of  a  common  cart ;  the  naves  are  n* 
actly  double  the  thidkness  necessary,  and  with  all  this  wood 
the  body  of  the  carl  is  -not  larger  than  a  good-«ized  wheels 
barrow.  The  whole  affair  looks  like  the  « grandpapa*  of  the 
carts  of  the  present  century  in.  England.  Iron  is  too  precious 
a  metal  at  Khy va  to  he  used  if  any  substitute  can  be  fousd, 
and  oonsec|nently  the  carts  here  hare  hardly  a  single  nail  in 
them,  and  roll  along  screeching  ludicrously  on  wooden  axles. 
Instead  of  using  iron  bolts  for  the  diiEnrent  fastenings,  they 
fix  them  by  a  vwy  strong  ghie  wUch  they  procure  from  Rus- 
sia,  and  which  does  not  separate  by  immersing  the  parts  so 
joined  in  water.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  Inak,  the  brother 
of  the  Khan  Hnzarut  of  Khyva,  and  a  very  powerful  and 
influential  person  in  all  affairs  of  government.  He  received 
me  very  kindly,  assigning  toe  quarters  in  the  boose  of  his 
Yuzeer,  who  is  the  brother  of  the  Khan  Hnsarat's  miaisisr. 

June  Hthj  Thursday.  —  Game  on  this  day  thirlry^ight 
miles,  the  road  very  circuitous,  and  through  the  cultivation', 
which  is  divided  alone  by  small  ranges  of  sand-hills.  I  have 
never  in  India  seen  the  ground  more  carefuQy  cultivated^  nor 
more  densdy  populated  —  the  whole  country  is  beautifnUy 
wooded. 

June  42ik,  /Vi^ia/.— Entered  the  city  of  Khyva.  Therf 
ia  a  fort  of  some  size  here,  but  of  no  strength  ;  all  the  houses 
are  made  of  oMid,  the  outer  walls  being  solid  and  the  inner 
partitions  supported  by  wooden  fhime-work;  they  ara  of  a 
Donsiderable  size^  and  the  rooms  are  lofty,  but  umMrnamentedi 
and  widiout  windows  ;  if  sufficient  light  cannot  be  procured 
from  the  doorway,  a  hole  is  knocked  in  the  roof.  Water  is 
so  near  the  sur&ce  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  foondatiea  of 
wood  or  stone  for  «11  the  walla.  The  gardens  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  town  are  vary  nuai^ous,  and  appear  to  be 
kept  with  much  care.  The  batar  w4s  crowded,  the  streets 
Mirrow  and  dirty  :  the  cKmate  isdelifious.     In  the  evening! 
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WM  suBunoned  to  the  Khan  Huzaral-s  presence.  Su  Ufh'^ 
ness  received  me  very  graciously.  There  is  no  pomp  or  show 
about  his  court,  no  guards  whatever,  and  I  did  not  see  a  jew<- 
el  of  any  sort.  The  court  robes  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  working  people --a  cotton  stuffed  cloak,  and  a  high  black 
lambskin  cap. '  I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  «oiit  of  or- 
der B  if  1  appeared  before  the.  Khan  wtthoui  my  boots,  it  waa 
in  vain  to  pMit  to  my  Wellingtbns--*^£Ae5e  were  pronouneed 
as  nothing;  so,  rather  than  be  suspected  of  disrespect,  I  pul- 
led on  a  large  pair  of  Affghan  riding-boots  over  my  gold-la- 
ced pantaloons :  these,  with  my  beard,  made  rather  cnrioos 
additions  to  the  undress  uniform  of  the  gallant  Bengal  artille- 
ry. I  fancy  by  appearing  booted  it  is  meant  to  show  that 
you  are  ready  to  obey  the  Khan's  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

June  iSth. — Summoned  again  to  the  Khan  Huzarut's  pre- 
sence. I  was  taken  to  a  garden  seat,  a  favourite  spot.  I 
passed  through  a  long  gallery,  with  a  flat  roof  supported  by 
beams ,  and ,  after  one.  or  two  zig-zags,  entered  a  court  suv* 
rounded  by  buildings,  containing  a  large  pond  of  water,  on 
the  edge  of  which  there  were  many  fine  trees.  From  this 
court  we  made  one  or  two  zig-zags  to  another  similar  court, 
and  from  thence  to  a  third,  the  zig-zags  from  which  led  to 
the  Khan's  dwelling.  After  ascending  two  or  three  flights  of 
narrow  steep  steps,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  verandah,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Khan  Huzarut.  The  interview  passed  off 
very  pleasantly,  and  the  Khan  was  pleased  to  give  me  access 
to  his  presence  at  any  hour. 

June  i4tli,  —  This  evening  I  waited  on  Khan  Huzamt  on 
business  at  the  garden  seat.  :1  have  omitted- tar  mention  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Cazee  Moollah,  Mahomet  Hassan,  who  had 
been  sent  several  months  previously  with  money  and  letters 
fbr  Captain  Abbott,  retiirned  to  Kbyva  on  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival. It  appeared  that  he  reached  Kbyva  after  Captain  Ab* 
bott's  departure ,  and  followed  him  to  Mungisbauk  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  There  he  heard  that  Abbott  had  moved  along 
the  Caspian  to  Nova  Alexandroff,  a  Russian  fort;  and  follow- 
ing his  traces,    he  at   length    found   Abbott    a   prisoner  and 
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wounded  among  the  CuzEacks.  It  appears  that  fifty  Cuzzacks 
at  night  attacked  Abbott's  small  party,  and  soon  overpowered 
them.  Abbott  was  fonr  times  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  in 
protecting  himself  from  sabre  cots,  lost  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  bis  right  hand,  and  received  several  olher  wounds* 
He  was  found  by  the  Cazee's  son  in  a  wretched  state,  seven- 
teen days  after  the  attack  ;  three  of  his  servants  had  been 
allowed  but  little  food,  and  deprived  of  all  his  property.  The 
presence  of  the  Cazee's  son,  and  some  of  the  Khan  Hozarut's 
Sowars  who  accompanied  him  ,  frightened  the  Cuzzacks ,  and 
Abbott  was  allowed  to  move  to  the  camp  of  a  neighbouring 
Turcoman,  who  received  him  very  hospitably.  After  a  short 
time  the  Cazee's  son  accompanied  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Nova 
Alexandroir,  where  they  parted.  Captain  Abbott  telling  him  to 
wait  three  days,  and,  if  in  that  time  no  letter  arrived,  to 
return  to  Khyva. 

On  the  fourth  day,  no  news  having  arrived,  the  Gazee'6 
son  came  back  to  this  city ;  but  before  he  left,  he  heard  that 
Captain  Abbott  had  been  received  by  the  Russian  authorities 
at  Nova  Alexandroff,  by'  whom  he  had  been  placed  on  board 
a  ship  which  was  to  carry  him  across  the  Caspian.  Brutus's 
head  is  in  the  skies  in  consequence  of  his  son's  valour  and 
perseverance  ;  and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  him ,  for  there 
are  few  men  who  would  have  entered  upon  the  journey  which 
he  undertook ,  and  but  very  few  who  would  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  Abbott.  I  have  done  my  best  to  bring  the  young 
man's  conduct  to  the  notice  of  government ,  and  have  given 
him  a  handsome  red  Cashmere  sha^wl,  to  let  the  Turcomans 
see  that  we  can  appreciate  such  good  service. 

We  have  heard  much  of  Turcoman  horses  iind  Turcoman 
horsemanship — I  confess  my  opinion  of  both  is,  that  they  are 
alike  contemptible.  I  had  for  my  own  riding  a  horse  called 
Chooriie,  which  had  been  bought  of  the  Turka  Turcomans  by 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Hazarab  Demanks,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  government.  This  horse's  speed  and  powers  of 
endurance  were  so  famous  amongst  the  Turcomans,  that  every 
man  I  met  had  heard  of  him,  and  the  importance  of  my  mis- 
sion was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  this  ani* 
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mal ;   and   yet  I    would  not  gke,  in  Jbdia,    UW  rttpeet  for 
bim. 

He  is  a  perfect  hone  in  Ihe  eyes  •  of  the  Turcooians ,  and 
^whenever  he  is  taken  to  water,  the  people  collect  to  look  at 
him  ;  be  is  a  dark  bay,  strongly  formed  about  the  hind  qaar* 
ters,  with  a  long  high-ridged  back-bone,  rather  heavy  shoul- 
ders, and  stands  about  fourteen-three. 

On  reveiwing  the  journey  from  Heraut  hither,  I  would  divide 
(be  distance  thus  :  from  Heraut  to  Merve ,  265  miles  ,  from 
Merve  to  Khyva,  i32y,;  total  distance,  697  y,  miles,  which  we 
crossed  (not  including  the  halt  at  Merve)  in  twenty-five  days, 
(I  count  to  Koosh  Robat,  only  one  stage  from  Heraut,)  or  an 
average  of  twenty-eight  miles  a-day.  We  should  have  done 
it  in  shorter  time,  but  the  fording  of  the  Hoorghaub  and  the 
sickness  of  *Brutus  detained  us.  The  only  part  of  the  road 
which  was  trying  to  man  and  beast,  was  the  170  miles  acroas 
Ihe  desert  from  the  Moorghaub  to  the  Ozus,  and  this  portion 
was  very  fatiguing,  uninteresting,  and*disagreeable.  The  heat 
during  the  Jix  days  we  were  in  the  desert  was  very  great, 
and  the  doubt  as  to  finding  water  ^ was  harassing.  During 
every  other  part  of  the  road,  particularly  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  it  was  pleasant  enough  pushing  along  witji  the  mules. 
On  these  occasions,  all  the  Kipchag  horsemen,  except  the 
Wolf,  took  the  lead  ;  the  Wolfs  duty  seemed,  by  his  own 
choice  and  general  approval,  to  be  confined  to  looking  after 
the  loads  of  the  mules  while  on  the  road— and  he  was  most 
active  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  jumping  off,  jerking  a 
box  to  one  side,  tightening  a  rope,  and  mounting  again  in  a 
moment.  After  the  mules,  came  our  baggage  ponies,  and 
the  man  who  rode .  the  last  always  held  the  rope  of  the  led 
horse — the  Arab  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Immediate- 
ly aft^r  the  led  horse,  Brutus  and  I  followed,  and  then  my 
two  private  servants,  one  carrying  leather  bottles  of  water, 
tea  apparatus,  and  bread  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  other  my 
pipe ;  for  this  he  had  large  holsters,  and  a  pan  of  burning 
charcoal  swinging  from  his  saddle.  Under  his  pony  he  had 
also  a  leather  bottle  of  water  ;  so  that,  without  stopping,  1 
could  have  a  kullvin  at  a  moment's  warning.     After  three  or 
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four  pnib,  the  pipe  was  handed  round  to  tmj  one  diqiofled 
t&t  a  whiff,  and  old  Brutus  was  then  a  constant  smoker ;  but 
since  his  arrival  here  he  has  requested  my  man  not  to  bring 
the  pipe  to  him^  as  he  says  his  character  as  a  Ca2^  will 
suIKnt  in  the  estimation  of  these  hounds  ( the  Turcomiams )  if 
he  is  seen  smoking — but,  to  proceed  regarding  our  procession. 
After  the  servants  came  Brutus'  servant  and  Mahomet  Daood; 
Khoda  Woordee  and  Fazil  Khan  brought  up  the  rear.  We 
generally  shuflBed  along  at  four  miles  an  hour,  and  Brutus  would 
tell  me  some  anecdotes  of  his  very  curious  life,  varied  now  and 
flienbyan  admonition  to  the  muleteers  of  opush  on,  ye  rascals 
*^step  out,  ye  lazy  knaves, »  while  I  in  turn  gave  him  stories  of 
« Yankee  Doneah,  •  as  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  inva- 
riably call  America.  Khoda  Woordee,  for  the  express  benefit 
of  Mahomed  Daood,  would  tell  them  some  tale  of  years  gone 
by,  in  a  sort  of  chant,  with  a  strong  nasal  twang,  and  Fazil  Khan 
would  think  on  his  bhae  ( brother)  and  the  last  order  he  re- 
ceived from  me ;  these  two,  I  firmly  believe,  being  the  only 
ideas  that  ever  entered  his  head.  Thus  we  would  while  away 
<he  time  until  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  when  a  good  place 
for  grass  was  selected,  the  loads  unpacked,  the  tea  cooked, 
and  then  for  ■  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.* 
Before  daylight  some  one  would  awake  and  shout  to  Mahomed 
Daood  to  commence  loading ;  he,  thoroughly  tired  with  his 
exertions  and  the  last  day's  march,  would  turn  round,  mnt* 
tering  « Barley,  muleteers,  give  barley  ;  >  but  here  « his  expo* 
aition  of  sleep, »  as  sweet  Bully  Bottom  hath  it,  would  be  tod 
much  for  him;  but  another  shout  being  raised  to  load,  up  he 
Jumps,  shouting  «*Up,  ye  muleteers!  sons  of  burnt  fathers, 
arise,  will  ye?  Oh  may  your  houses  be  ruined!  will  you 
^leep  all  day? »  and  a  hearty  kick  or  two  makes  the  grumbling 
tired  mule-drivers  rob  their  eyes,  and  growl  out  a  sulky 
«  beehushum  «  of  obedience.  Another  cup  of  tea  before 
atarting,  and  on  we  go  until  ^bout  ten  ▲.  m.,  when  we  pull 
tip  at  a  convenient  spot  for  the  icattle.  About  two  in  the 
day,  something. or  other  was  brought  for  dinner ;  if  we  had 
killed  a  sheep  the  day  before,  I  always  liked  to  have  Brutus^ 
Us  son,  Khoda  Woordee,  Faiil  Khan,  and  the  commander  of 
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lhe«Kipchag  Sowars  at  dinner;  but  these  were  feastnlajs,  and 
rice  and  a  few  raisins  was  often  our  only  food.  I  was  most 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  my  party. 

The  country  from  Heraut  to  the  crest  of  the  hills  is  mounr 
tainous  and  picturesque,  but  it  has  the  defect  (cooflimon  to  all 
Affghanistan)  of  being  destitute  of  foliage.    From  the  crest  of 
the  hills  you  gradually  descend  to  a  plain  which  extends,  with 
little  variation,   from  the  river  Moorghaub  to  the  mountains. 
When  9  with   the  army  of  the  Indus,  we  ascended  the  Bolan 
pass,  I   little   thought   that   I  should    penetrate   through  the 
whole  of  the  hilly  range  of  Kohistaun,  and  at  length  descend 
on  a  plain,  equal  in   flatness  and  in  eitfent  to  the  plains  of 
Hindostan.     I  crossed  the  river  Moorghaub  a  few  miles  above 
the  spot  where  it  is  lost  in  the  desert,  and  before  the  floods 
caused  by  th^  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  had  sub- 
sided.    The  road  along  the  Oxus  is  travelled  by  the  carts  of 
the  country,    and  grass  and  wood  are    very  abundant.     The 
river  is  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  size,  and  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  steam  navigation.     In  the  wood 
and  grass  on  its  banks  I  saw  several  pheasants,  and  one  wild 
ass.     Being  an:^ious  to  endeavour  to  flx  the  latitude  of  Khyva, 
I  commenced  taking  an   observation   of  the  :  altitude   of   the 
moon,  but  soon  found  that  I  excited  much  suspicion.     Having 
occasion  to  see  the  Khan  that  evening,  I  put  my  box  sextant 
into  my  pocket ,  and  the  conversatiofn ,  mk  usual ,  turning  on 
the  skill   of  Europeans  in  manufactures,  I  produced  my  ins* 
trument  as  a  sample,  and  made  the   Khan  himself ,  much  to 
his  surprise,  bring  down  the  sun,  and  mote  the  image  of  one 
of  his   courtiers  about  from  right  to  left.     The  whole  court 
was  in  raptureJs,  and  I  was  asked  in  plain  terms  to  make  an 
oflering  of  the  toy  to  the  Khan.     This  I  promised  to  do  be- 
fore leaving,  but  in  the  m^an  time  I  can  amuse  myself  with* 
out  any  suspicion  of  sorcery. 

June  30th. — I  was  this  day  summoned  to  one  of  the  Khan's 
summer  houses,  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  feasts  whidi  he 
is  in'  the  habit  of  giving  at  this  season  of  the  year. ,  We  w^ 
shown  into  a  large  court,  in  one  corner  of  which  there  was 
a  kurgha  pitched :  in  this  was  his  highness,/  invisible  to  vul- 
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gar  eyes.  Sixty  moollahs  (priests)  extended  in  one  line  down 
one  side  of  the  court,  and  sixty  of  his  highness-s  relations  and 
the  nobles  of  his  court ,  down  the  other  side.  We  ( Brutus 
and  I)  were  taken  to  the  right  side,  and  seated  next  the  prin- 
ces. When  we  arrived ,  the  moollahs  were  loud  in  the  dis- 
eussions  of  some,  theological  question ,  which  they  tore  to 
pieces  at  a  sad  rate ,  without  ( in  my  eyes )  a  proper  respect 
for  the  presence  of  royalty.  The  Koran  was  then  brought, 
and  a  passage  read ,  one  of  the  moollahs  attempting  to  ex- 
pound ;  but  he  never  could  get*  through  a  sentence  without 
meeting  with  interruptiQU  from  some  opponent :  three  or  four 
would  join  in  on  either  side,  and  -both  parties  were  equally 
positive.  I  saw  something  very  like  jostling,  and  his  majesty 
was  more  than  once  compelled  to  send  his  Yqzeer  to  call  the 
parties  to  order.  Three  long  hours  did  these  theological  di»« 
cnasions  last :  they  were  carried  on  in  Turkee,  and  explana- 
tory of  a  book  in  Arabic.  The. sitting  with  the  knees  doub* 
led  on  the  bare  ground  was  painful,  and  I  was  much  rejoiced 
to  see  preparations  making  for  the  feast.  At  length  long  slipa 
of  chintz  were  brought  in,  and  laid  in  front  of  the  lines  of 
visiters  —  these  were  our  table-cloths.  On  these  were  placed 
cakes  of- bread,  which  were  brought  in  by  thirty  slaves,  mar- 
ching round  in  procession  ;  taking  the  time  from  the  senior 
o£Scer  of  the  household,  we  tore  up  these  cakes  and  eat  them « 
The  thirty  slaves  again  entered  in  procession  ,  each  carrying 
two  small  china  plates,  which  contained  preserved  fruits. 
After  this  another  procession  ;  the  thirty  slaves  entered,  car- 
rying each  a  large  bowl  which  contained  a  sort  of  national 
soup,  which  had  such  a  very  objectionable  appearance  that  I 
did  not  touch  it.  The  next  procession  of  slaves  brought  in 
dishes  of  pillaw,  which  was  not  well  cooked  ;  and  on  their 
being  removed,  a  great  number  of  slaves  entered  bearing  rai- 
sins and  dried  plums,  which  they  deposited  in  front  of  the 
spot  where  his  majesty  was  supposed  to  be  still  sitting;  mean- 
ing by  this  to  show,  that  those  who  received  them  should 
understand  that  they  came  direct  from  the  hands  of  majesty. 
On  some  of  these  being  banded  to  us,  Brutus  whispered  me 
to  take  a  large  handful  aud  pocket  them,  which  of  course  I 
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did.  A  great  ottmber  of  lotTes  of  ragir  wore  bow  brouf^ 
ioi  aad  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  About  a  donn 
of  these  were  split  into  two  equal  portions »  but  all  the  rest 
were  broken  into  small  pieces;  the  half  is  only  giyen  toymen 
of  rank,  and  Brutvs  appeared  gratified  at  our  reoeinng  this 
distinction,  and  begged  me  to  pocket  mine.  Luckily  I  wore 
an  Affghan  dress  with  large  pockets,  or  I  know  not  what  I 
should  have  done  with  the  spoils.  After  the  sugar  had  been 
pocketed,  all  hands  rose  and  moved  towards  the  door,  and  so 
ended  this  festival.  I  was  so  cramped  that  I  could  hardly  walk; 
and  the  idea  of  120  human  beings  marching  out ,  each  with 
one  pocket  full  of  sugar,  and  the  other  full  of  raisins ,  wm 
trying  to  one's  risible  faculties;  but  I  followed  the  customs  of 
the  court,  and  carried  off  my  spoils  as  grave  as  a  jadge. 

The  Khan  is  a  good-natured.,  unaffected  person  of  aboot 
forty-five  years  of  age ;  he  has  invariably  treated  me  with 
much  kindness,  and  appears  very  anxious  to  gain  information 
regarding  England,  and  Europe  generally.  He  is  much  res- 
pected by  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  bears  a  high  eharacler 
for  justice.  He  has  a  very  large  hawking  establishment,  and 
is  very  partial  to  this  sj^rt,  for  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  excursions  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
where  game  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  He  also  movtt  ont 
annually  in  the  spring,  to  superintend  the  opening. of  the  en* 
nals  for  irrigation.  The  whole  of  the  cultivation  is  dependent 
on  the  supply  of  water  dravn  from  the  river  by  these  eanak, 
as  the  showers  of  rain  are  very  slight.  The  fidi  in  the  Oxos 
are  very  abundant,  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  lower  down  the 
river,  at  Rurrakulpauk ,  the  natives,  subsist  entirely  on  them. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Russia,  from  whence  the  sugar  and 
hroad  cloth  are  sent  in  caravans.  The  teeth  of  the  sea  home, 
from  the  polar  regions,  are  also  an  article  of  commerce*  From 
Hungisbank  to  Khyva,  a  camel  can  carry  his  load  in  twenty- 
two  days ;  and  from  Petersburg  to  Mungisbaufc  there  is  one 
uninterrupted  communication  by  water.  Peter  the  'Great  form* 
tA  the  canal  communication  between  Petersburg  and  the  Volga, 
and  thus  won  from  Gowper  the  memorable  line, 
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«Tbe  utonirfwd  Caspian  faeara  tlie  dirtant  Baltic  roar«» 

With  flueli  adTwalafaa,  it  is  umieceaaary  to  say  tbat  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  compete  with  Ruasian  nerchaata  in  the  KbyTan 
mari^el.  Owing  to  the  late  war  with  Russia,  no  merchandise 
reached  Khyva,  except  through  Bokhara,  from  Ourenbourg^ 
but  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  proper  outlet  for 
merchandize  tram  Eastern  Russia  into  Northea  Asia  is  not 
from  Ourenbourg,  but  from  Astrakhan,  from  whence  sailing 
Teasels  cross  in  two  days  to  Mun^bauk.  So  that,  in  twenty- 
foar  days,  the  Russian  goods  can  be  sent  from  one  of  tht^r 
large  towns  directly  to  the  capital  of  TooricisCaun.  If  the  Khan 
of  Khyva  and   his   successors  consult  their  oWn  interest  by 

'  giving  'protection  lo  merchants ,  I   think   there  is  very  liUle 
doubt  of  their  having  the  whole  of  the  Rujssian  trade  with 
Northern  Asia  ciurried  through  their  city. 
uiugust  Sd.-^l  have  been  too  busy  with  oflfee  matters  io 

'resume  this  rambling  journal  up  to  this  date;  in  the  mean 
time  the  following  occurences  have  taken  place :— -Bratus  has 
returned  to  Herant ;  the  Khan  Huaamt  has  made  over  to  me 
all  the  Russian  priscmers,  and  I  am  to  take  them  4o  a  Kwh 
sian  fort  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caqnaa.  The  announce 
meat  of  this  determination  pat  the  mi^e  of  my  establish** 
ment  to  a  severe  test.  The  sufferings  of  Captain  Abbott  «id 
his  party,  among  the  Cuzzacks,  have  not  been  forgotten ;  and 
as  I  gaye  oat  tkat  1  should  take  ship  at  Nova  Alexandroff,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  some  .of  the  muleteers  and  under- 
strappers should  have  begged  to  be  excused  sharing  my  fop* 
tunes  any  further.  Old  Brutus  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter 
of  eonne  that  I  should  trice  him  ;  and  on  my  first  breaking 
to  him  my  dfetermiaation  to  send  him  back  to  Heraut,  he  was 
leud  in  his   excbmations   of  the   impossibility   oi  returning 

,  without  me— •  He  might  live  a  thaanand  years,  but  he  never 
would  return  to  Heraut  unless  in  my  company.  Hew  couU 
he  ?  would  not  his  face  be  blackened  to  aH  eternity  ?  Heaven 
be  praised !  neither  his  faAer  nor  grandfather  had  eaten  the 
salt  of  ingratitude  ;  and  as  for  himself  i  what  petition  shouU 
he  make  ?  was  it  not  evident  to  all  peofde  that  he  lived  but 
in  the  favour  of  the  geQtleman,ji  &e.  ^.    The  old  man,    I 
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really  beliete,  had  I  ifislied  it,  woald  haye  accompanied  me 
with  the  best  grace  in  hid  power ;  but  his  age  aad  infirmiliei 
prevented  my  ever  dreaming  of  such  a  thing. 

I  moved  out  to  Zftca,  a  village  about  nine  nnles  N.  W.  of 
Khyva,  the  first  five  m^les  being  through  very  rich  cukiva- 
tion,  and  the  remainder  across  a  spur  of  the  sand^hilk.  Ism 
pitched  in  a  garden  belonging  to  H.  M.,  and  am  to  receive 
charge  of  the  prisoners  to-morrow. 

-  August  4th. — Busy  all  day  paying  the  unfortunate  priso- 
ners. There  are  as  yet  325  males,  eighteen  females,  and  ele- 
ven children ;  the  latter  were  all  bom  here*  The  average 
number  of  years  of  slavery  of  Toorkistaun  is  thus : — males, 
ten  years  and  a  half;  females,  nearly  seventeen.  One  of  the 
males  has  been  sixty  years  in  slavery,  and  some  of  them  only 
six  months.  With  one  exception  they  were  all  in  fine  health, 
and  appear  to  be  strong,  stout  men.  They  are  all  Christians 
of  the  Greek  church.  The  poor  women  are  small  and  plain; 
their  husbands  and  children  are  with  the  party.  The  women 
were  all  seized  near  Ourenbourg  ;  the  men  were  seized  thus:*— 
256  males  fishing  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  thirty- 
eight  near  Ourenbourg,  and  thirty-one  bought  or  seized  from 
the  Persians ;  the  last-mentioned  chiefly  belonged  to  the  regi- 
ment .of  Russian  deserters  which  was  in  the  Persian  army  un- 
der Samson.  I  gave  each  man  a  ducat,  and  have  hired  a 
camel  for  every  two.  They  all  seemed,  poor  people,  very 
grateful,  and  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  duties  I 
have  ever  executed.  This  evening  one  of  the  Russian  women 
came  to  me  in  great  distress,  saying,  that  her  two  children 
were  still  detained  in  Khyva.  I  have  promised  to  secure  their 
release.  The  other  Russian  prisoners  have  told  me  of  several 
of  their  countrymen  who  are  still  in  captivity,  and  the  col- 
lecting them  will  cause  much  delay.  The  minister  came  out 
here  to  see  me  this  morning,  which  is  considered  a  very  high 
honour.  I  took  the  Opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  regard- 
ing the  two  children  and  the  other  slaves  still  detained,  and 
he  has  promised  to  have  them  sent  to  me. 

August  5th. — Started  at  sunrise  and  marched  fifteen  miles, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  road  through  rich  cultivation.    Gar- 
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deofi  are  to  be  seen  on  every  band  ;  small  Tillages  and  de- 
tached farm-houses  are  very  numerous.  At  nine  miles  passed 
a  large  village  called  Caizabad,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
bazaar,  one  mile  from  which  crossed  a  very  fine,  canal  about 
thirty-five  yards  in  breadth.  The  halting-place  was  at  one  of 
the  numerous  formal  gardens.  Before  sunset  started  again, 
and  marched  twenty  miles  during  the  'night,  chiefly  along  the 
edge  of  sand-hills.  This  was  merely  a  slip  of  sand,  the  cul- 
tivation being  on  either  side  of  it.  The  river  is  said  to  be 
only  a  short  day's  march  from  this,  about,  I  suppose,  twenty 
miles ;  it  is  said  to  have  encroached  very  much  of  late,  and 
on  this  account  the  estates  here  have  been  much  neglected. 
This  place  is  called  Dusht  Houz  ;'  total  distance  this  day, 
thirty-five  miles.  Caruley  Yuz  Bashe,  the  commandant  of 
cavalry,  accompanying  me,  is  a  handsome  active  man,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  him.  He  is  much  in  favour  with  the 
Khan,  and  has  received  orders  never  to  appear  again  at  court 
unless  he  can  give  a  good  account  of  me.  I  was  repeatedly 
asked  by  the  Khan,  before  leaving,  to  fix  the  number  of  troop- 
ers 1  would  like  to  have  with  me ;  but  this  I-always  refus- 
ed, saying,  1  was  his  guest,  and  would  go  with  one  or  two 
horsemen,  or  with  a  thousand  ;  but  until  I  reached  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  I  trusted  to  his  majesty  for  protection,  with  whom 
the  disgrace  must  rest  if  any  misfortune  happened  to  me,  as 
he  could  alone  take  the  necessary  precautions.  Caruley  was 
one  of  the  party  sent  by  the  Khan  to  oppose  the  Russian  ad- 
vance under  the  Khoosh  Beggie.  This  party  succeeded  in 
surprising  and  carrying  off  200  camels  belonging  to  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  but  as  no  blood  had  been  spilt,  they  decided  on 
attacking  a  small  Russian  detachment .  which  had  taken  up  a 
position  behind  a  slight  intrenchment.  Their  mode  of  attack, 
after  mature  delibecation,  was  to  drive  on  the  camels  which 
they  had  just  seized,  and  to  advance  in  their  rear  ;  the  re- 
sult was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  camels 
being  wounded  and  frightened  by  the  fire  opened  on  ^hem 
from,  the  Russian  intr^chment,  turned  on  the  Turcoman^, 
throwing  the  latter  into  hopeless. coldfusion  ;  taking  .adyani^e 
of  which,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  securing  such  of  tho  ca- 
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mth  BB  had  not  been  shot ;  this  Russian  farce  did  not  e^eeed 
10,000  fighting  men  and  forty  pieces  of  artillerj.  The  re- 
ports so  industriouslj  spread  in  India  of  an  intended  invasion 
on  our  provinces  were  altogether  -without  foundation,  as  no 
idea  of  an  immediate  advance  beyond  Khyva  could  have  been 
entertained.  The  expedition  failed  from  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  winter,  which  destroyed  all  the  camels :  but,  apart 
from  this,  when  it  is  remembered  that  from  Ourenbourg  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  is  a  distance  of  800  miles,  and  that 
in  the  whole  extent  there  is  not  one  fixed  dwelling ;  that  no 
supplies  whatever  could  be  procured,  and  that  even  fuel  was 
not  to  be  found; — I. say,  when  these  obstacles  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  There  are  two  men  appointed  to  collect  and 
superintend  the  hired  camels,  of  which  I  find  we  require  920. 
One  of  these  is  a  Cuzzack,  by  name  Niaz,  an  enormously  fat 
creature  without  any  beard,  but  of  a  pleasing,  good-humoured 
expression  of  face;  the  other  is  a  haggard,  dissipated-looking 
Chowdoor  Turcoman,  from  whose  face  I  have  no  hopes.  To 
add  to  my  annoyances,  they  have  given  the  power  of  collect- 
ing the  Russian  prisoners  to  this-man,  whose  name  is  Khojah 
Mahomed.  Now  the  Chowdoors  are  the  chief  dealers  in  Rus- 
sian slaves;  they  are  settled  about  Mungisbauk,  and,  have  seized 
at  different  times  several  fishing  boAts ;  in  these  they  em- 
bark, and  capture  the  unfortunate  Russian  fishermen  on  the 
Caspian.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  this  tribe  should  assiat 
me  in  collecting  the  Russian  prisoners,  especially  as  it  is  known 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  my  journey  to  the'  Caspian  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  piracy !  Accordingly,  Khdjah  Mahomed 
made  great  protestations  of  his  zeal  and  promises  of  activity, 
but  did  nothing  whatever.  The  Russian  prisoners  released 
themselves  occasionally  and  came  to  me,  but  none  werebronght 
by  him.  At  last  two  Russian  prisoners,  with  chains  on  their 
feet,  escaped  from  Khojah  Mahomed's  own  house,  and  came 
to  me.  This  was  too  much  for  my  patience,  and  I  declared 
my  determination  of  bringing  his  rascality  to  the  Khan  Hn- 
tarut^s  notice ;  but  Garuley  and  Niaz  begged  me  to  overiook 
the  man's  offence,  saying,  that  the  Khan  Huzarut  would  cer- 
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faitaly  Uve;  pvt  him  ib-dtUhH  I  complained  •of  him. '  THe* 
ereaUire,  too,  humbled  himtfelf. before  me;  aid  saficl  :he  HlMH 
eaten,  dirt,  and  begged  me4o>forgiTe  hini,  binding  hJMsfelf 
hj  ail  possible  oaths  tO'  behevtr.  better  ifv! Akturel  >fiii  had^tbei 
edlleettng  vyf  half  (he  ekiriels,  and  it :woaId) lie  tiifficalfe  target 
liwaj 'iridioiitihhn/so  I  <^onsented  Ht  last  to  spare  UmV  Mt 
there  is  no  hope*  df  th^  maii;  Villain  is  <#ntteki  too.fegiblj  on 
his  face,  and  he  wiii  be  a  ^ealamitj  •  dnving  the  irliole march. » 
i  have' a  Yamoot  with  me,  by  name  fieerdee,  an  ugly  litUft 
fellow,'  but  invaluable  ;  he  has  been  once  or  twice  to  Helmut f. 
and  been  treated  retj  kindly  by. Major  Todd.  The  miiiistec 
wrote  lo  me,  saying  thai. the  two  chil'chren,  .coBeerniflig  whom 
I  spoke '.a  if^w  days '  back,  were' in  .the  hands  of  ia. very  in- 
fluential perk>n ,  ^  a  lady  ih  the  palace  ; ;  that  :aflep  r  much  ne|[o- 
tiation  he  had  secoeeded  in  procuring  th^  release  x>f  the  youn« 
gest,  a  boy,  whom  he  sent  to  me,  but  that  it  was  impossibld 
to'  'Cffedt  4he  liheratioii  df  the  other  ehild^  a  girl  nine  years  of 
age. .  Tho'  mother  oti  tearing  this  became  frantic,  vowing 
that  nothing  should  tear  h^r  fi^omi  h^  child,  and  that  8hi» 
would  prefer  remaining  iu:  dav/^ry  with  her  darling  « Shuree^ 
fa »  to  freedom  without  her.  She  then  taunted  me  with;  the 
promise  1  had  made  to  effect  the  child's  release;  and,  to 
make  a  long  stcH-y  short,  I  at  la^t  ordered  my  horse,  and  rode 
that^  night^.intQ  Khyya,  arriving  about  ten  in  the  morning.  My 
arrival  occasioned  some  alarm  to  the  minister,  who  was  ex* 
ceedingly  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  my  sudden  visit;  but 
I  considered  ft  advisable  to  lead  him  astray'  on'  this  |>6mt, 
l^jing  I  wishf^d  tp  keb  the  Khan  bH  various  subjeds,  and 
hoped  to  be  admitted  that  evening :  this  reque^  was  complied 
iviths  and  after  discussing  many  points,  I  was  at  lengfh'told 
t  might  retire.  There  is  a  Turcoman  superstition  regarding  a 
petition  made  by  k  person  on  the  'feve  of  departure,  niiU'id 
ijeftise  this  request  Is  supposed  to'Briri^  i!I-ltlck  on  the  J<5ti^ 
tiey:  taking  advantage  of  this,  t"firged'  that  his  majesty 
had  given  me  all  the  prikoner*,  intt  that  there  was  ftv  fafs  owii 
palace  a  child  detained.  The  khan  urged  that-  Ait  did  ndt 
wish  to  go  ;  T  pleiided  hey^  not  being  of  age.  Re  was  '^tiettt 
for  tome  time  ;  at'  length,  fuming*  to  the  minister,  he  muttefi- 
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ed,  «6iTe  him  the  chiU.^  Shoitly'  afienrardi,  a  beauliM 
little  girl  was  brought  to  mi.  It  uras  verj  dark,  so,  taJdng 
a  lanj^,  1  advanced  to  hare  a  ckiser  view  of  my  hardly-^amed 
prik^^  when  the  little  puss  skraamed  out  lustilj^  Towinjj^  no^ 
thing  diould  make  her  go  to  "that  Russian  slave-dealer! • 
The  Turcomans  were  greatly  amused.  Xuckily/I  had  broogtit 
Beerdee  Yamoot  with  me,  and  the  little  «Shoreefa»  made  no 
objection  to'  going  with  him,  jumping,  tip  behind  his  pooji,* 
and  looking  much  alarmed  when  I  approadied/  She  wai 
about  nine  years  old,  and  I  think  Ihave  seldom  seen  a  moand 
beautiful  child.  Wid  rode  the  whole  of/ the  night  on  our  m^ 
torn  to  our  camp,  and  Shureefa  gave  Beerdee  an  account  of 
her  separation  from  her  mother,'  wMch'  be  transldtod  to  me! 
•^She  was  torn  from  me,  and,  striking  ihe^ontiie  fdrtheaC 
exclaimed.  Oh,  luckless  one,  -would'  that  thoii  hadst  nerer 
been  born!»  On  reaching  erur  camp,  the  Russians  gave  a 
shout  at  the  sight  of  Shureefa  ;  and  the  -  neiit-  moriiin(|(  «li<l 
and  her  little  brother  were  brought  by  their  mother  to  make 
their  bow  to   me.     But  stilt  the  Kitle  iogue  feared  my  91^ 

sian  robes,  and  appeared  mueh^a!larmedl 

'  ■       •  •  • 

August  iZih. — That  rascal,  Khojah  Mohaine'd,'  still  falls  In 
bringing  in  any  of  the  I\ussian  prisoneW,  atid ')  fedr  V'^iA 
be  detained  here  for  some.dayk:  ;  Fortonaffety,'  the ^  than  |4 
coming  here  on  his  road  to  a  shdotiilg  eicursioii;,'  ah'd  1  snail 
be  able  to  see  him  if  necessary.  '  ''*  '      *,  '*  .  ' 

August.  i4th. — The  khan  arrjved  this  morn^p^-,  a^  I  oby 
iained  an.  audience.  Aft^  pointing  ou^t.^thev  ei^ert(i9n4  )  b^ 
made  to  recover  the  pri^oners»  I  showed  the  khan  a  fist  o/ 
tfiosewhom  I  knew  to.be  stiU  detained,  and.  siiid  •  in  plaia 
ten^i^  that  unless  as^ist^d  byJ^imy  I  must  beg  1q ;dec^lle  tin 
ahare  in  the  transaction, :^hipb  li^^d.been  assigned  mip ;  thati( 
was  qui(^  useless'  to.  go  io:t^e  Russian  fro^tjej:  uii\l^[^  ^^^ 
take  all  the  prisoners,,  ^mj  that  mf  •  head  was  con£i|«e|l  >  lotlf 
Mie  trouble  I  h^d  a^eady  i t4fceo  .ii^.tliis  xujitter..,  iW^r.J^V^J 
was  astounded •  ji^  my  pl^ii^  ^eakiijg,  andjfav^  ^.mi^is^erao 
i>rder  in  a  tone  which  viadeb^  £^&e,  1  Jbavf  been  ^viied 
to   moTe   one   stage,  fprther,.  and   hfve  heisii  ^  pr^n^sed  ^ 
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jmd  eirerj  one,  of  the  {Mriscteert,   and  hmve  received  an  order 
threatenihg  death  to  any  one  who  shall  detain  them. 

August  y^tA.— 'Left  JDusht  Houz  this  day,  and  was  delighted 
lo  find  one  -of  ihe  oflSeers  ^f  the  household  waiting  with  se- 
venteen of  the  Russian  prisoners.  Lhave  cross-questioned  all 
the  prisonera*  and  find  there  is  the  son  of  one  of  them  still 
a  prisoner  on  this  side.  The  head  of  the  village  where  he  is 
detained  has  beca  sent  for.  The  only  others  of  whom  I  can 
hear  are  three  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, '  and  Caruley 
jhas  sent  liroopery  to  fetch  them.  On  the  18th,  the  head  of 
the  village  came  to  eamp,  and  swore  on  the  Book  that  the 
lad  concerning  whom  I  had  sent  was  dead  ;  but  the  next  day 
the  father  aayiiig  that  he  had  positive  intelligence  ef  his  son 
being  concealed,  and  still  alive,  Caroley  sent  three  troopers  to 
the  spot,  aibd  after  much  diflBouIty  they  succeeded  in  digging 
him  out  horn  a  vault  in  the  granary.  From  Dusht  Houz  to 
Arhogue,  we  inarched  a  distnqce  of  125y,  miles,  alcmg  the 
aUovial  sojl  near  the  river  Oxas.  There  weise  frequently  se- 
veral khails  of  Turcomans  in  night  in  all'dkeetioni,  but  the 
0^\f  'fixed  village  is  Old  Odregunge,  which  is  109  miles  fr(»n 
Khyya.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city«  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Fire^worshippers. 

The  Russian  prisoners  amounted  to  &1.6  souls,  and  as  ray 
own  party  was  considerable,  it  was  decided  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  -They  the  Tutor, »  Caruley,  Niaz,  and  Beerdee, 
thnt  half  the  Russian  prisoners  diould  march  the  first  day  nn* 
del'  Miaz  ;  that  Camky  and  his  Sowars  should  accompany;  me 
On  the  second  day  ;  and  that  Khqjah  Mahomed  should  brinjf 
up  the  I  rear  with  the  remainiag  half  of  the  prisoners-r-i  took 
die  precaution  of  leaving  ten  of  Caruley's  Sowars  as  spies  on 
Khojah  Hsdionied.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  answer 
.very  well;  and,  thanks  be  to  God!  not  a  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  was  lost  daring  the  whole  of  this  most  fatiguing  march. 
We  were  most  tsuly  fortunate  in  evary  respect,  the  weather 
wms  most  Cavoorable,  nei^r  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  any  of  the  prisoners  soSer* 
ing  from  thirst  or  hunger.  Not  a  home  or  camel  even  was 
lost.    When  crossing  one  of  the  stages  over  this  steppe,   the 


whole  of  the  prisoners  were  togelher — it  was  a  glorious  siglit 
to  pass  them.  Thej  speak  no  Earopean  language  but  their 
own,  and  our  onlj  mode  of  salutation  was  the  •  Az  saiam  Al- 
liekoum. »  This  they  shouted  out  to  me  as  I  rode  bj  tbem; 
and  thus  the  salutation  which  a  true  Mussulman  will  not  ex- 
change with  an  infidel,  became  the  onlj  greeting  betweea 
Christians. 

The  plain  was  so  open  that  the  camels  crowded  together, 
and  marched  over  en  masse,  the  children  and  women  riding 
on  panniers,  singing  and  laughing,  and  the  men  trudging  along 
Sturdily  ;  all  counting  the  few  days  which  remained  ere  the} 
should  rejoin  their  countrymen,  and  escape  from  what  thsj 
Miust  have  long  considered  a  life  of  hopeless  slavery. 

The  release  of  these  poor  wretches  has  surprised  the  Tmroo- 
mans  amazingly,  and,  to  crown,  all,    the  Khan    has  granted 
orders,  prohibiting,   under  the  penalty  of  death,   the  seizare 
of  Russian  snbjecls,    or.   the    purchase   of  natives  of  Heraat. 
This  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  is  quite  novel  in  Toork»> 
staun,  and  I  humbly,  hope  that  it   is  the  dawn  of  a  new  ert 
IB  the  history  of  this  nation  }  and  that  ultimately  the  Bri&h 
name  will  be  blessed  with  the  proud  distinction  of  having  pot 
an  end  to  this  inhuman   traffic,    and  of.  having  civilized  the 
Turkoman  race,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  scourge  of 
central  Asia.     About  eight  marches  from  Nova  Alexandroff,  I 
sent  one  of  the  Russian  prisoners  with  a  Cuzzack  to  give  ia- 
formation  0/  bur  approach,  sending  by  them  an  English  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  fort.     On  their  arrival  at  Nova  Alex* 
androff,  they  were  looked  upon  as  spies ;  my  letter  eould  not 
be  read,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  .release  and   approach  of 
so  many  fellow-subjects  was  too  aslonnding  to  be  credited !  i 
whole  night  was  necessary  to  convince  the  Russians  in  the  fort 
of  the  truth  of  the  good  (idingsi     It   was  pleasing  to  see  the 
rush  of  the  prisoners  to  greet  their  countrymen.     That  even* 
ing  we  pushed  on  one  stage,  and  the  next  mormng  approach- 
ed the  fort.     The. war  between  the  Tureomans  and  Rttssians 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with  such  barbarity^  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Garuley  should  remind  me,  aboutsix  miles 
from  the  fort^  that  he  had  already  exceeded   his  instructioni 
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in  Hctomjiaiiyiiig  me  to  f ar  ;  the  cainelmen  tlao'ibc^n  t^ 
gnimble  loodlj  at  the  danger  of  geiag  too  near  the  sfort.  Now 
this  was  a  little  perplexing,  for  though  the  Russiin  ilrisopexi 
hki  not  much  property ,  they  had  siSUHBuch  more.Ahan  (bey 
could  possibly  fiarry  $  and  taleavoMt  On  '  the.,  ground  wi 
iharch  on  the  prlvnierB,  almost: .naked,  would  ba4e  .«  had  ef- 
fect ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
^finding  themselfes  in.  a  large  majority)-  helping  thtaiselves  to 
the  camels.  Hon^eier,  I  gare  the  order  to  ubload,  and  imaide 
Cariildy 'himself  couiit  the  camels*  Thia-  being-  done,  I  asked 
thtt-  people  from  whom  the  diaiels  were  liired,  whether  they 
had  received  their  beasts ;  and  on  their  replying  in  the  afl^r 
mative,  I  asked  Garoley  whether  the  Khan  HuzArot'a  or4tV8 
bad  been  obeyed,  and  he  answered  « Yes. » ..l.told  him.  to 
stand  on  one  side,  that  I  had.  nothing  to  do  with  him (, but: I 
would  give  ten  ducats  to  .any-  mta  who  'W(6iild  lend  me  twen* 
ty  camels  to  carry  .some  property  to.Nava  AlexandrolT,  and 
wouM  be  secnrity  for  the  safe  vetHrn  of  ^  the  tilunels. .  The 
twenty  camels  weile  soon  procured,  and  with  tiiia-  aid  of  1117 
own  and  •  They  -the  .  Tutor's, »  we.  got  on  weU.  ^evPUgh,  an4 
made  a  grilnd  apjiearance.  The  men  marched.,  in  a  line 
with  the  camels,  carrying  the  women  and  children  close  in 
the  rear;. and  thus  we  approached  the  Russian  fqrtress.  The 
woilhy  commandant  was  overpowered  by  gratitude ;  his  r^ 
ceiving  chatge  of  the  prisoners  would  miake  t  fine)  .p]C;ture^ 
and  was  a  scene  which.  I  can  never,  forget.  The  fortification 
here  is  small,  but  constructed  on  scientific:  principles;  it^  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  high*  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea; 

Sep^etnber  VJth.  -^  This  morning  ,  parted  wilb  Mahomed 
Daobd  aiid  Ihe  establisbml^nt.  Well,  good-luci^'to  them,  they 
have  followed  me  over  mttny  a  W^ry  mile,  a^d,  Iiitshallah^ 
if  I  rise,  they  shall  rise. too;  nevbr  had  it«an  better  seryanl». 
Tlie  only  diflQculiy  Was  to  persuade  them  to  go  bacA^  tboogh 
the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  befoise  them  if ;  they.  aceompanie4 
me ,  and  these  terrors  were ,  in  their  imagination  ,  any 
thing  but  contemptible,  to  say  nothings  of  the  unclean 
animals!  The  Russians  gave  me  a  feast,  and  drank  the 
healths  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
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Ad*  tte'ibe^lioiiovrof'  toafUng  m^  ako.  ...«'|^hej  the  Tiilor« 
much- 'alarmed  at  tbe  gams  and  humfey  aad  inddi  icaodalizel 

4kt  the  bottles*  -  i     . 

•'  September  iSih^f^^lhe  prasonerb  caloeoni hoard,  and  the 
worthy^  -  oomnrahdant  hade  -  God  spare  us.'  -  Gavie.  him  thm 
lAeirs  (m   teating.    Safled   at  sunset ,   H|^t ;  hufc  fiiToiirabie 

Septettd^  -/Pjii.: —Progressing  bnt  slowlj.  .They  the 
TttlOT^»  wsd' rather  UnvtfeU  y^sterdaj^  and  has.  not  haea  sees 
this  day.  We  aire:  saililig  oterfa'  sniooth  sheet-  of  water,,  ai 
clear  as  crystal,  and  not  o^  fee£;  deep  ?  yno  Bwy  eowt 
every  aeaweed.  Land  has  been. in  sight  all  day  to  the  sontL 
They  say  the  i^aters  of  theCa^an  decrease  yearlji.  (') 

September  ^OA^-^LmA  im^  sight  bcpasionaUj  this  day,  and 
the  ^ater  not  above  eight  ov.  tba.  feet  deep.  A  .dead  calm 
abonl  noon,  which  lasted  sdl  night. 

September  2ist.^k  itreng  ^Miepze  sprang  np  right  in  oar 
te^h.  'ToiriB  advantage  of  a  dight  favouiiable .  change  ia  the 
tritad,'and  mb^ei  about  twelve  miles  into  deeper,  water.  Here 
^he  wind  settled  against  ns^  and  'We  were  twenty'-foar  hom 
SAchoredy  a  heavy  swell  running  and  shaliing  Ihis  little  boat 
as  if  it  were  bat  a  cockleshell. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  we  got 'a  pnff  in  oar  £i* 
v^ur,  and  gradnally  the  wind  came  round  and  brovght  ds.ia^ 
in  galUnt  style,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  asd^  to  flis 
anchorage  of  Oochuck,  as  it  is  called  by  Tnrcomana  and  Ciift 
i^acks,  or  Gosorieff  by  Russians,  as  pretty  a  spot  Tor  fever aad 
ague  as  I  have  seen.  Tbe  vessels  •  are  surrounded  by  high 
grass  which  eotere  their  decks,  and  the  mnd  is  bladi  and 
glutino^.  This  place  is  at  one  ^  of  the  mouths  <>f  the  Oocal 
river.  We  are  now  waiting  while  people  go  to  fetA  car- 
riages for  us  from  the  -  neighbonrfaood .  « They  the  Tutor,  ■  and 
fadeed  all  but  the  old  sailors,  saffcred  dreodftilly  from  sick- 
ness. .  He  said  that-  the   riding  on  a  camel's  back  in  kajores 

.    I   ;    ..    .    ■  ..     •' 
{k)  It  ic  a  9iirioui.(9ci  coimect^d  with  the  fea,   tM  by  thA   ImI  RaasUa  f«rTqSi 
it  appMrs  that  |be  sea  of  Aral    is    104  feet,  and  the  Black  Sea    116  feet,  abore  ibi 
raapian,  thus  mal.ing  the  Aral  and  the  Black  seas  nearly    on  a  IcTcl  with  each  other, 
with  the  Gs«r{}ian  in  ■  hollotr  <  little  nore  ikm  100  feil  b«fcfw  wtA  "between  thtm. 
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(pfaimiers)  Wis  jmidfol,  UntAat  thciBhoMiiig  in  this  rtaatl  w9m 
sonifChin|  he  caold.  nevar'liahDe  ibeuni  .6t ; !  t^ .  4lijs  mwe^ 
he  protete, '▼ottid  hAxre. ktllodr: hini;  'Long  and- lond  are  Ua 
exdaitilitianfe  of.  8ii6okr  JLUtmhdiilUUalil    TIkanks  to  Almlglity 

Godi  i:ii-  '  : .'.  i\  -.:  ')  ''  ';■!'.••  i  .!  '  .ffyr  ^'    •        .-  : 

Onah^  erenln^  of  ilifi)24tlk^  fivfe  or  sikieitrts^d  oarriage^ 
were  brought  for  'Otn*  convejance  <tb  'Goorieff.'iiThej  'thd 
Tiitor^it  k  German  niitnralist;,  a  Aiiilsiah  doctrnf^  and  I;  stiirted 
in  al  fldltiof  pbaetoki,  drawn  by  '  tkrce  ^nMy  bEF  we  went 
Vke  mad. '  nTheja'tn  a  di^aflful  perturbation;.  I'Teanpsonifti 
times  tbibk 'thatftbne  fihaldnga*  ahd  a6vellieB  will  He  top^iMBH 

This  place,  Gooaieffy'JBi'cliicilyia:  village'  pf  fialiet*nien'^)4iie 
houste.iJMre  alLdf^fjpldn]Mj  bemfiwUdil^^  'andclban.*  .'It^is  nnlj^ 
IritUn  tbe  Utifewijirearis  that  Ai  Gaspian'..ha9'Teti#ed'fro« 
tbis  •ground.  'ShorniokisiqfoailitMsiofr fish  iarei  ^dgfat'herei 
and  a-:  co8isiderab]er>.lrad0iie'.caTriM  :;on:ini:c<^setpieneii*wi(h 
Aaiiaklidn.'       '  '.i     -/"t  ^...--^^  -ai^-.:  'viofj;  '.I  '-': . 

ii\0ctQk^r\  y.ftJtr-'.ArriFediial  Omtebemqg  after  a r most > harass 
flng'Awl!  tiB^semci  trip  by  die  poM:  caHa;;  , Vhcfare^  waa/a-^inaga 
of  boxes  J  (ier  t)»e  dwelUngs;  cawMt.h^ifoalled  bcM]ises^!)'tiind'f 
small.  %14  ./ortjiQp^^^it.  t^t  every  station  ;  bat  the  onjy  place 
of  any  consequence  is  Ooreilsky,  which  is  a  considerable  town, 
with  some  fine  houses.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  bettman 
of  the  Ooral  Cossacks,  a  Tery  agreeable,  accomplished  gentle- 
man. The  arrangements  regarding  post-horses  are  excellent, 
and  the  pace  good,  but,  oh!  the  carts,  they  are  dreadful.  I 
have  travelled  far,  and  in  barbarojis  countries,  but  never  did 
I  suffer  so  much  pain  as  on  this  journey.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try from  Goorieff  to  Onrenbourg  is  occupied  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ooral,  who  are  amongst  the  hardiest  soldiers  in  the 
Russian  ranks ;  they  have  many  privileges  connected  with  the 
fisheries  on  the  river.  The  fish  is  caught  in  very  great  quan- 
tities, and  is  a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 

On  my  arrival  at  Onrenbourg  I  parted  with  my  long- 
cherished  beard,  and  inserted  myself  into  the  tight  garbs  of 
.Europe.  ,Here  I  found  a  very  pleasant  society.  There  is  a 
considerable  fortification,  and  a  large  force.     The  bazar  is  a 
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vtry'besy  #6etae,'  and  iiativel  frotoall  ^airts  of  Asta^^maj  be 
seen  wandering  about,  atoriiig  at  the /wonders  ofi  Eiiiioptan 
dall  and  scierice.  Since  mjr'aimlnil,'  tU  natives  ef  Rbjvw; 
wholiad  been  salong  infobnfirieaiieniiAaTb'Men'Setai-iiberlj, 
and  are  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  with  tb^ 
propertf.  The  total  numbeif  of  hatrveft  >>£  Khyva>  at'Oardn- 
bonrg,  Oureilskee,  and  Astrakhan  y  who  thus  owe  Iheir  release 
to.finglish  medialioii,  Js -§4^0,  whioh  added  to' the  416  Rns- 
iians  brought  withitqe'^  makes*  averj  satkfiActory  little  total 
in  -our  favour,  to  itaj  ndthing  of  the  nunbers  which  the  pro- 
hibilpry  brdfers  ma^'be-  hopied: . to  saw ' from  a l  life  bf  AaTerj * 
From  Ourenbourg  I  posted  to  Moscow,  via  Lunbeersk.  At 
Mdsoow  Iio6k  a  place  in  the  iiili||pende,'%iid  arrived  at  Peters- 
burg on  the.  3d  of  Novetnbei*,  ^where  I'had  the  hanear  to 
receive  the 'thanks  of  the  Emperaif  for  ihe  kinddess'whidi  1 
bad,  found  ii  in  my  power -to  dKxw>  to- Us:  subjects'.  Thiscity, 
H9d  the  road  io  it  from  Oarenbehr^,  have  bean  often  des- 
cribed by  many  more  able  persons  than  myself;  and  Laving 
earridd 'ny:  unfoitttnate  reader  safely  intv  civilised  life,  I  Irill 
aotwimake  my  d>dw,  and  wirii  him,  when  next  he  moves,  a 
plbasanter  jaarn(ey''witb  a  nmre  amusing  companion. 

'   '       '(Blackwood's  kiGAniot.) 
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PASSAGES  m  THE  CAREER  OF  EL  EMPBaNADO; 


THB   VBHATAL. 


The  obfllinate  persecmtion  of  tlie  Empecinado  by  the  French^ 
afforded  that  chief  ntunerous  opportunities  to  display  his  nar 
tnral  talent  for  guerilla  warfare  —  a  talent  he  possessed  in 
ooBunoii  with  many  of  his  eountry^men,  but  in  a  supereminent 
degree.  With  a  handful  of  men,  aided  by  the  nature  of  the 
bovniry,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  locdities,  he  not  oidy 
nanaged  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  forces  more  than  fifty  times 
as  nnmerous  as  his  own,  bat  also  found  means  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  enemy,  much  in  the  same  way  diat,  on  a  sultry 
Inly  day,  one  nmy  sometimes  see  aihone  tortured  and.driren 
nearly  frantic  by  the  acttYd  and  persevering  attacks  of  a. so- 
litary fly. 

Eneouraged  by   the  too  sanguine  reports  of  some  of  his 

spies,  io  belfew  that  the   FremA   were   beginning  to  relax 

their    yigSance,  the   Empecinado,  after  remaining  some  time 

in    the  mountains , '  irfenlured   back   to   the    flaApm    of   the 

Ihiefo ;    hut  flooA  « fond  it  would  be   impossible  .  to   eeo- 

tinue  there,  so  numeroas  were  the  detachments  of  hostile  ca- 

Yabry  Aat  patrolled  the  country.     In  retiring  towards  the 
VOL.  in.  49 
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Sierras  of  Burgos,  the  guerillas  were  compelled  to  cross  the 
Duero  at  the  ford  of  the  Puenle  Ccddo,  or  Fallen  Bridge, 
which  is  within  sight  of  Aranda.  The  garrison  of  that  town 
having  caught  a  view  of  the  Empecinado  and  his  band,  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons  were  sent  out,  which  chased  them  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Coruna  del  Conde,  (')  hut  there  dropped  the 
pursuit,  while  the  Spaniards  took  refugef  iii  tte  Siehra'  of  kt* 
lan29i|,  and  fixed  their  headquarters  at  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, situated  in  the  yerj  wildest  and  most  savage  part  of 
those  mountains.  Hence  emissaries  were  dispatched  in  every 
direction,  who  soon  returned  with  news  that  the  French  were 
determined  to  surround  the  Sierra  on  all  sides,  and  not  to 
raise  the  blockade  till  the  Empecinado  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  after  some  con- 
sultation between  the  Empecinado  and  Fnentes,  the  partida 
was  divided  into  four  detachments  of  twenty-five  men  each. 
The  same  ni^ht,  Fuentes,  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties, 
left  the  mountain  ,  and  ,  passing  through  the  French  lines , 
made  a  forced  march  in  a  southerly  direction,  following  the 
o6nrse  of  the  Diiero :  Sardina  and  El  ftfanoo,  ^tobbrdmate  of- 
ficers of  the  Empecinado,'  with  other  two  detachments ,  took 
the  direction  of  Arragon,  but  by  different  roads ;  white  Diet 
himself  remained  in  the  Sierra  with  the  last  twentj-fi<fe*neB. 
A  week  passed  away,  during  which*  time  the  French,  hav* 
ing  posted  troops  round  the  mountain  in  which  they  conceived 
the  guerillas  to  be  lurking^,  wailed  patiently  till  hunger  ov  an 
attempt*  to  break  through  the  lin^s  should  plaoe  their  trotible* 
some  enemy  ih  •their  power.  On  the  seventh  day,  however, 
news  dame  to  the  general  comnmnding ,  that  x)n  the  road  to 
Arragon  a.  party  of  troc^s  eheortiivg  a  tpiantity  of  dotbiag^ 
and  some  sick  and  wounded,  had  been  attacked  by  the  baad 
-of  the  Empecinado.  A  few  hours  litter,  and  white  the  French 
wfere  yet  chafing  with  fury  at  the  eseafpei  of  the  GaeriUi  whom 
they  had  made  so  sure  of  capturing,  another  OMSsengeri ar- 
rived; >  and'  reported  that  a  cooriev  bad  been  surprised'  and 
taken  y^nd- his  escort  of  twenty  dragooM  c«t  to  pieees,  at  thfc 

(')  The  Clnma  qI  did  mienl  RoouiU)  a^.^ir^ipifce  of  «1^  Eaif«r^  Mb«, 
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tillage  of  BiligaB^,  on  Hke  VnHadolid  road,  dlfcibyttht  Ehip^ 
cinado.  Heartilj  cursing  their  ubiquiloiH  enemy v the  Froich, 
eominandersniaivhed  irith  all  their  forces  to  the  prorinces  of 
Valladotid.  and  Siguenxa,  leaving  forty  troopers  with  the  depot 
at  the  headiqpBartiM  in  the  town  of  CoTamibias^  which  is  si- 
tuated at  the  f4»ot  of  the  Sierra  of  Arlanza ,  and  little  more 
tiban  half  a  league  from  the  Benedictine  monastery  where  the 
Eo^piecinado  had  all  the  while  remained. 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  after  the  French  troops  had 
marched  from  Covarrubias,  that  eight  or  ten  of  the  dragoona 
remaining  there  in  garrison,  wei^  lounging  about  in  front  of 
the  large  stable  where  they  were  quartered,  grumbling  at  the 
routine  6f  duty  that  had  consigned  them  to  the  dulness  of  the 
depot,  while  their  comrades  were  riding  over  the  country,  and 
perhaps  engaged  with  the  enemy.  After  hating  sufficiently 
lamented  their  hard  fate  in  being  left  Co  ennuyer  themselves 
in  an  insignificant  Castilian  town,  and  after  having  discussed^ 
without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  means  by 
which  the  Empecinado  had  slipped  through  their  fingers,  some 
of  the  idlers  were  making  a  move  in  the  direction  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  and  others,  stretching  themselves  on  the  straw 
inside  the  open  door  of  the  stable,  seemed  disposed  to  in- 
dulge in  a  forenoon  nap,  when  a  shrUl  voice  from  the  further 
end  of  the  street  called  the  attention  of  both  the  sleepy  and 
the  thirsty. 

•  Barquiltos  !    BarqidUos  !     Qiden  qtdere.  barqaUlos  ! » 

The  person  who  uttered  this  cry,  common  enough^  in  the 
Spanish  towns,  was  a  woman  who  carried  ,  suspended  from 
b^r  arm  by  a  broad  leathern  strap,  a  tin-box  nearly  three 
feet  in  height ,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for  a  quantity  of  the 
thin  wafer-like  cakes  called  barquillos ,  and  having  a  sort  of 
dial-plate  painted  on  its  circular  top. 

uj^cunos,  senores ;  a  pro^ar  la  suerle.  Try  your  luck, 
sirs  i »  said  the  wandering  cake-merchant ,  setting  down  her 
moveable  warehouse,  and  giving  a  vigorous  spin  to  the  brass 
needle  poised  in  the  centre  of  the  dial. 

The  BarquiUera  was  a  strapping  wench  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  apparently,  whose  lower  person  acquired 
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ftdditicmal  amplilude  from  a  diulli|)dicily  oC  odmiftod  wmIIoi 
petticoaUi  If hile  a  t%h€  lH>ddic0  of  coarse  black  staff  eosmi 
her  broad  shouldens  and  well-defined  bust  Her  hair,  iagtoad 
of  hanging  in  a  plait  down  the  back,  was  tucked,  up,  |>robft|>* 
ly  to  pk*otect  it  from  the  dust  of  the  roads^  under  a  stnw 
hat,  whose  Wide  leaf  bad,  however,,  be^i  insufficient  to  keep 
the  sun  from  her  face,  which  waa  tanned  almost  a  makagany 
colour.  Her  features,  were  regular,  althpogh  somewhat  hxgi 
and  coarse,  and  when  she  pushed  her  joi^rero  a  little  back 
upon  her  head,  and  cast  her  great  black  ejes  around^  with  aa 
assured  and  smiling  glance^  she  exhibited  quite  sufficient  chaimi 
to  secure  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the.  soldien.  Tski«g 
up  her  station  at  the  ^table^oor,  she  repeated  her  cry  of 
« Barquillos^ »  and  the  light-hearted  Frenchmen ,  crowding 
around  in  high  glee  at  haying  found  the  means  of  killing  a 
few  minutes ,  began  twirling  the  iieedle ,  at  n  rat^  that  bid 
fair  to  empty  the  tin  box  and  fill  the  harqmUeras  pocket 
with  copper  coins. 

« Mille  sabres  !  quelle  gaillarde ! »  exclaimed  an  old  dra- 
goon y  bestowing  an  admiring  glance  on  the  wide  shoulders 
and  well  set-up  figure  of  the  barquillera^ « hang  me,  if  I  don't 
think  an  army  of  such  stout-built  lasses  would  have  a  belter 
chance  of  successfully  opposing  our  troops,  than  any  Spanish 
division  I  ever  yet  set  eyes  on.  • 

«  They  would  have  as  good  a  one  at  any  rate, »  said  another 
soldier  sneeringly.  « I  see  no  reason  that  a  hard-fisted  peasant 
girl  should  not  pull  a  trigger  from  behind  a  tree,  or  a  bank, 
as  i?ell  as  any  he-guerilla  Aat  ever  carried  a  rifle.  ■ 

« Every  one  has  his  own  way  of  fighting, »  replied  the  first 
speaker,  nand  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Spanish  way  is  the 
worst.  They  know  they  cannot  stand  against  iu  in  a  fair 
charge  on  the  plain,  and  *so  they  take  to  bush-fighting.  Bat 
they  are  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  when  a  fellow  like  this 
Empecinado  manages  to  keep  a  whole  division  running  after 
him  for  weeks  and  months,  without  being  able*  to  catch  a  sight 
of  his  horde's  tail.  I  trust  they  soon  will,  though,  and  have 
a  pull  at  it  too.  At  any  rate,  we  have  got  him  out  of  these 
mountains,  which  is  one  point 
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'TliB  <Md(di  hAvtng  aH'diaappeared,.  some  vfime  wte.  sent  fbr^v 
of  wUtik  tke.  barquUhra  partook,  JMning  in  the  cbiiTeraalitai 
ot  Cbe  soMteiBv  a*d  replifriag  with  mueb  rendinegg,  and  in  a. 
ibUiire.  of  Spanish  arid  baft  French  .t»  their  nide  jokes  land' 
^itticima^  After  hal£  an.  hotlr  'spent  in  this  way,  she  to<d^ 
up  her  box  arid  pr^^ared,  to  depart* 

mjtdw,  senores^.  y  vrmchM  gtacfias;»  said  she,  toming 
round  when  a  few  paces  from  the  dragoons,  and  laughing  to 
as  to  displaj  a  jrow  of  briWaiil  white  teeth* ' 

The  soldiers  were  already  moving  off  in  various  directions; 
aoine  tOt!  their  iqnartensiand  others  to  the  wine-shop  ;  but  one 
of  them,  either' ilioliried  for  a  stroH,  or  seduced  by  the  good 
lo^  of  the  batquUleraj  lounged  down  the  street  in  her  domr 
pany.  They  soon  reached  the  extremity  of  the  town  on  tha 
aide  losing  towards  the  moiuattains ;  bat  the  dragoon,  amu- 
sed by  the.  lively  ebaJlteir  of  his  companion,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  dlreetiori  she  was  taking,  and  wb&  nearly  half 
a-mile  from  the  last  houses,  when  he  remembered  that  iL 
might  be  unsafe  to  proceed,  nuich'  further,  at  a  time  and  in  a 
qouiitry  where'  the  ploughman  and  tine-dresser  pursued  their 
labours  with  a  gun  lying  in  the  farrow  beside  them,  ready 
for  a  shot  at  any  straggling  Frenchman.  Before  turning  back, 
however,  he  threw  an  arm  round  the  barquillera's  waist,  and 
nuide  an  attempt  to  kiss  her.  She  held  him  off  for  an  in- 
staut,  and  looked  behind  her  as  though  to  see  if  any  one 
were  following  them  along  the  road.  Not  a  creature  was  in 
sight,  and  she.  no  longer  opposed  the  young  Frenchman's  em- 
brace. But  as  his  lips  touched  her  cheek,  a  piercing  cry 
burst  from  (hem,  and  the  drajBfOon  fell  backwards,  a  dead 
num.  The  barquUlera  retrained  standing  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  path,  curiously  inspecting  a  long  glittering  knife  she  held 
in  her  hand.  There  was  a  small  stain  of  blood  Within  an 
inch  of  the  haft,  which  she  carefully  wiped  off,  and  then 
buckling  the  sabre  of  the  dead  soldier  r^und  her  own  waist^ 
she  plunged  into  a  thicket  that  bordered  the  road. 

On  the.  same  morning  on  which  this  incident  occurred ,  the 
Empecinado  was  walkii^  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Bene* 
dictine  monastery,   in  company  with. one  of  the  monks.    His 
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charger  and  those  of  his  troop  were  there,,  aadifled  and  brid- 
led in  readiness  for  a  march,  and  the  guerillas  stood  ahbut  ia 
groups,  fully  equipped,  and  apparentlj  only  waitinf  the  op- 
der  to  mount  and  aWaj.  •  Presently  a  horse  was  pushed  foB 
sfeeA  up  the  steep  rocky  pi|th  leading 'to  the  monastery,  and 
a  lad  of  eighteen  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  with  a  woman's 
straw  bat  upon  his  head,  but  armed  with  a  sabre,  flung  him- 
self off. 

« What  .news,  Pedrillo  ? »  asked  Difer.  « Have  you  been  into 
the  town?* 

«I  have  so,  Senor*  replied  the  youth,  tand  might  have 
stopped  there  all  day,  before  those  muddle-headed  gauachat 
would  have  found  out  my  disguise.  Besides,  they  beli^* 
you  to  be  far  enough  off — ^in  Arragon  at  the  nearest.  I  have 
sj>oken  with  several  of  them,  and  they  are*  entirely  off  their 
guard V  '  One  fellow,  indeed ,  was  kind  enough  to  accompany 
me  out  of  the  town,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will  find  his  way  into 
it  again. » 

•  And  why  not  ?  m  enquired  Diez. 

The  peasant  made  no  reply  by  words,  but  slightly  touched 
the  haft  of  a  knife  sticking  in  his  girdle. 

« Mount ! »  shouted  the  Eropecinado,  and  his  men  sprang 
into  their  saddles. 

The  unsuspicious  Frenchmen  were  dispersed  about  the  streets, 
and  had  left  only  half  a  dozen  men  on  guard  in  their  stable, 
when  the  Empecinado  and  his  band  charged  at  headlong  speed 
into  Govarubbias.  Proceeding-  straight  to  the  barracks,  the 
guard  was  overpowered  and  disarmed  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  and  the  guerillas  began  hunting  down  the  remaining 
dragoons,  who  fled  in  every  direction,  some  secreting  them- 
selves /in  the  houses,  and  others  6ven  leaving  the  town  and 
seeking  concealment  in  the  vineyards.  But  none  of  them  es- 
caped, for  many  of  the  town's  people  and  peasants  joined  in 
the  chase,  and  showed  themselves  even  more  merciless  than 
the  guerillas,  knowing,  that  if  they  left  One  man  alive  to  re- 
late the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  affair,  their  necks  would 
not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  on  the  return  of  the  French 
division.     About  fifty  horses,   and  a   large   number  of  mules 
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IMoipaflei^  .who  iaun/^iluii|e(|i  sent  tbanoff  Id  jLhe^monaiterj  in 
cdblrrge  -^tf  the  :gfe»atw  j^airt  of  kissMny  in  ordkr  thai  tbejr 
might  te:  placed  ft>f*  s^urily  in  ,th)9..irast  cav^rna.  exiating  in 
Ikn  jnounlainB  of  ArlaArar-^ayerqa.lbat  dale  from;  the  time.of 
itiie  M«ors,  and  ^ftioh  th^  famous;  £ouni  o£  Gaslile,  Don.  Fee- 
aan  Gonzalez,  uaed  as  mugazines  -for  bia  warlike .  stores  and 
.mimitions.  j  ... 

The  horses  lind  mule^  had  been  gone  some  lime,  when  the 
Empecjnado  heard  from  the  alcalde,  irhat  he  had  not  been 
lureviously:  aware  of,  that  ei^ry  day  ten  dragoons  belonging 
to  .the  garrison  of  Leripa  were  sent  to  patrol  the  road  betWeen 
tlMlt  town  and  CoTarrubbias,  which  latter  pJace  they  reaehed 
at  three  in  the  ,afteri|oon«  and  after  a  short  delay,  returned  to 
the  garrison.  <  Xhe  Empeciaiiido  imnoiediately  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  waylaying  »nd  attacking  this  patrol,  although  he  had 
only  six  men'  with  him,  and  there  was  no  time  to  jsend  up 
to  the  mountain  for  more.  He  set  off  in  the  direction  of 
Lerm^,  and  halting  at  the  Tillage  of  Tocduelles,  enquired  if 
(be  French  had  yet  been. seen,  fiieisig  answered  that  they  had 
not,  bnt  were  raomenliarily,  expected,  he  placed  hii|  men  in 
ambush  behind  a  dead  wall  in  a  field,  which  was*,  level  wiih 
the' road,  and  merely  separated  from  it  by  a  s^all  ditch.  Af- 
ter waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  jingliiq^,  clattering  noise  of  C9r 
valry  on  the  march  was  heard,  and  as  (he  leading  files  passed 
tbe  end  of  the  w«H  where  the  £ni^pecina»io  was  stationed,, hp 
gave  the  word  tO;. charge,  and  with  his  favourite  war-cry  «if 
«yiva  la  hadependencia, »  cleared  the  ditch,  and  fell  like,  a 
tlMinderbplt  oil  the  French  patrol.  The  surprise  and  'su4de&^ 
ness  of  the  a(tack  compensated  for  the  difference  of  nurabera, 
and  only  two  of  the  dragoon^  escaped.  These  two  tnWy  'On 
reaching  Lerma,  made  a  somewhat  exaggerated  report  of  tbe 
force  by  which  they,  bad  been, packed  i  "and  the  oflBcer  coin- 
manding  there,  exasperated  beyond  m^pure  at  being  thus  h»- 
ra^Bed  by  a  guerilla,  turned  out  the  greater  part  of  the  gapv- 
fis^,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  arrived  at  Covarru- 
hiaS)  whf re  he  received  the  fnr^mr  inteHij^nce  of  the  surprise 
ef  that  pla<»  on  the  previous  day.     . 
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The  Titfii  moywaiet^'  of  the  fiM|MttiMdo,  «ld  Om  dMAm 
be  had  made  of  his  baad  into  few  parties,  conipie^j  pul- 
led the  French,  vho  om  moment  heard  ef  hia  being  tUrfy 
or  forty  leagaes  off,  and  the  nevt  Anuid  hin  falling  tqKNi 
their  own  outposts ;  so  that  by  this  time  they  began  to  thiak 
fliere  must  be  three  or  four  Empecinados  instead  of  one,  aad 
with  far  larger  forces  than  they  had  hitherto  snspeeted^  sr 
than  he  actually  had.  It  was  determined  to  make  an  efwt 
to  get  rid  at  least  of  the  band  which  was  in  the  sierra  of 
Arianxa.  Couriers  were  sent  to  order  down  firedi  troops  from 
Soria,  La  Rioja,  Vitoria,  and  other  places  ;  and  the  pamiit 
recommenced  with  so  much  vigour  and  such  orerwhelmiBg 
numbers,  that  tb«  Empecinado  found  it  would  be  impossikk 
to  keep  concealed  eyen  with  the  small  ferc^  that  accompanied 
him.  He  sent  off  twenty  men,  therefore,  by  parties  of  three 
and  four,  with  orders  to  make  the  best  ot  their  way  to  the 
ptovinee  of  Palencia,  where  Mariano  Fuentes  then  was.  He 
himself,  with  five  men,  remained  at  the  village  of  Oatorio 
^el  ?inar  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  ordained,  that  that  sex  which  an  eastern 
monarch  asserted  to  be  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  all  (he 
mischief  and  bloodshed  occurring  in  the  world,  should  be  the 
means  of  getting  Diez  into   scrapes  and  difficulties,    the  lea^t 
of  which  would  have   been   fatal  to  a  less  daring  and  forto- 
nate  man.     Had  h^  been  contented  to  remain  quiet  in  Onto- 
irio  del  Pinar,  he  might  have  eluded  all  the  researches  of  Ms 
enemies ;    for  he  had  always  timely  information  through  the 
peasantry  of  the  approach  of  any-party  of  FrexMfc  troops.  It 
-ehanced,  however,    that  in  the  Burgo  de  Osma  there  Kved  a 
eanon  who  was  a  ni^ve  of  the  same  place  as  the  Empeeine- 
do,    and  this  canon    had  a  handsome  niece   with  whom  IKez 
had  formerly  been  intimate.     As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  one 
fine  afternoon  the  Empecinado  took  a  fancy  to  visit  this  daoh 
sel  and  her  uncle.     The  Burgo  de  Osma  at  that  time  hsd  oo 
ivgnlar- gnrrison,  but  the  country  was  so  covered  with  Freneh 
Itoop^,  that  iBcarcely  a  day  went  by  without  some  detachment 
or  piquet  passing  through  the  town.     Besides  this,  theCorre* 
gidor  and  other  Spanish  auflioritfes  at  the  above-named  phcc, 
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who  bad  been  appointed  by  the  invaders  and  were  what  was 
called  Jffrancesados,  or  faTOurable  to  the  French,  had  re- 
ceived repeated  orders  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  Empeci- 
nado,  and  to  take  bim  dead  or  alive,  should  he  come  within 
their  reach.  The  risk,  therefore,  was  great ;  but  nevertheless 
the  Empecinado,  nothing  daunted,  almost  as  soon  as  the  idea 
entered  his  head,  got  upon  his  horse,  and,  leaving  the  five 
men  at  Ontorio,  set  off  on  this  hazardous  expedition. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunset  that  a  horseman,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  but  dressed  in  peasant's  clothes,  and  hav- 
ing much  the  appearance  of  a  contrabandista^  entered  the 
ancient  town  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma.  As  he  passed  under  a 
heavj  old-fashioned  archway  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  streets,  a  dark  figure  that  was  crouched  down  in 
an  angle  of  the  wall  accosted  him,  asking  alms. 

K  Una  limosna^  Senor,  por  el  amor  de  Dios, »  The  horse- 
man threw  some  small  coins  to  the  beggar,  and  in  so  doing 
turned  his  face  towards  him. 

*  Santa  Flrgen!  El  EmpeCinado  !  •  exclaimed  the  mendi- 
cant, rising  from  his  half  recumbent  posture  and  stepping  up 
to  the  guerilla,  who  at  once  recognised  a  deformed  object 
that  for  many  years  had  haunted  the  church  door  of  Caslrillo, 
where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  el  Coco^  or  the  lame 
Nicolas.  Having  become  suspected  of  some  petty  thejfts,  he 
left  Castrillo,  and  had  since  wandered  over  the  country,  liv-^ 
ing  as  best  he  might  at  the  expense  of  the  charitably  dispo- 
sed. Not  over  pleased  at  this  meeting,  but  at  the  same  time 
unsuspicious  of  betrayal,  the  Empecinado  placed  a  piece  of 
gold  in  the  hand  of  the  beggarman. 

« Not  a  word  of  my  being  here,  Nicolas, »  said  he,  « and 
when  alms  are  scanty  or  hunger  pinches,  you  shall  not  Lick 
a  bite  and  a  sup  at  the  bivouac-fire  of  the  Empecinado.  >• 

The  mendicant  gazed  after  Diez  as  he  rode  away. 

«  The  same  as   ever, »  ^  muttered    he  to  himself.     «  An  open 

hand  and  a  kind  word  Martin  Diez  always  had  for  the  poor 

man,    and  many's  the  realito  he  has  given  me  when  he  was 

only  known  as  the  best  vinedresser  and  keenest  woodsman  in 

the  province  of  VaJladolid.     Times  have    changed    with   him 
VOL.  III.  ^  43 
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now,  and  gold  ieems  as  plenty  in  his  pouch  aa  quartos  nen 
formerly.  And  well  may  it  be  so^after  all  tie  has  taken  from 
the  French.  Carts  fall  of  treasure,  they  say,  rich  clothef, 
and  fine  horses,  and  well-tempered  arms.  J^y  de  mi!  Ni- 
colas, 'twill  be  long  ere  thy  crippled  carcass  may  share  in 
the  capture  of  such  princely  plunder.  A  few  rags,  a  dry 
crust,  and  a  well  scraped  bone,  are  thy  portion  of  Ihis  world's 
goods.  And  yet  there  is  a  way,  •  continued  he,  in  an  altered 
tone  and  as  though  a  sudden  thought  had  flashed  across  him. 
•  But  'twere  foul  treason,  with  his  gold  yet  warm  in  my  hand. 
Yet  the  sum »  And  muttering  broken  sentences  to  him- 
self, he  hobbled  slowly  down  the  street. 

Various  persons,  who  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  that 
evening  to  visit  the  corregidor  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma,  obsenred 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  misshapen  mass  of  rags  prop- 
ped up  against  the  wall  near  the  magistrate's  door.  On  look- 
ing closer  tbey  recognized  Nicolas  el  Coco,*  and  more  than 
one  threw  him  alms,  and  advised  him  to  seek  some  better 
place  to  pass  the  night.  But  the  advice  was  unheeded,  and 
the  money  left  upon  the  pavement.  At  length,  and  as  the 
town  clocks  were  striking  eleven,  the  beggarman  started  up, 
crawled  as  fast  as  his  distorted  limbs  would  allow  him  to  the 
corregidor 's  door,  and  knocked  hastily  and  loudly.  The  whote* 
movement  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  worked  himself  up  to 
the  commission  of  an  act  of  which  he  felt  ashamed,  andwai 
fearful  of  leaving  undone  if  it  were  delayed  a  moment  longer. 
The  servant,  who,  through  a  small  grated  wicket  in  the  centre 
of  the  door,  reconnoitred  the  applicant  for  admittance  at  that 
late  hour,  started  back  on  finding  his  face  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  hideous  countenance  and  small  red  eyes  of  the 
deformed  wretch.  Recovering  from  his  alarm,  however,  a 
few  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  Nicolas,  which 
ended  in  the  admission  of  the  latter. 

Meanwhile  the  Empecinado  had  been  joyfully  welcomed  bj 
the  worthy  canon  and  his  fair  niece,  although  they  did  not 
fail  to  reproach  him  with  foolhardiness  in  having  thus  placed 
his  head  in  the  lion's  jaws.  Diez  made  light  of  their  appro- 
hensions,   and  having  by  his  gayely    and   confidence  at  lait 
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wiccBiifd  in  diSBipating  them,  declared  his  intention  of  passing 
the  next  day  in  their  society,  and  leaving  the  town  as  he  had 
entered  it,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  unwonted  softness  of  the  bed  which 
the  hospitable  canon  had  prepared  for  his  guest,  and  which 
was  somewhat  different  from  the  rough  and  hard  couches  he 
had  of  late  been  accustomed  to,  the  Empecinado's  sleep  was 
that  night  deeper  and  sounder  than  usual.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  who  at  the  bivouac,  or  stretched  on  a  paillasse  in  a  pea- 
sant's cottage,  was  used  to  start  from  his  slumbers  at  the 
jingle  of  a  spur  or  click  of  a  musket-lock,  heard  not  the 
blows  that,  an  hour  after  midnight,  were  struck  on  the  door 
of  the  canon's  house.  The  canon  himself,  more  vigilant  than 
his  guest,  looked  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  seeing  a 
group  of  persons  assembled  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  although, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  could  not  distinguish  who 
the  J  were,  suspected  some  danger  to  the  Empecinado,  and 
hastily  slipping  on  part  of  his  dress,  hurried  to  arouse  him. 
Unluckily,  however,  a  servant,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,  had  also  heard  the  knocking,  and  going  to  the  door,  in- 
quired who  was  there. 

«  Gente  de  paz, »  was  the  answer,  and  the  man  recognizing 
the  voice  of  the  corregidor  of  the  town  immediately  withdrew 
bars  and  bolts,  and  gave  entrance  to  that  functionary,  follow- 
ed by  two  other  magistrates  of  inferior  grade,  and  a  score  of 
well-armed  alguazils.  Leaving  sentries  at  the  door,  the  party 
mounted  the  stairs ;  and  as.  the  master  of  the  house,  whose 
alertness  a  life  of  ease  and  sloth  had  somewhat  impaired,  was 
entering  a  gallery  leading  to  the  Empecinado's  apartment,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  corregidor. 

•  You  are  doubtless  proceeding  to  the  same  quarters  as  our- 
selves, Senor  Ganonigo,  although  on  a  different  errand  pro- 
bably, »  said  the  magistrate  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  running  his 
eye  over  the  unfortunate  churchman's  perplexed  countenance 
and  scanty  attire.  « This  is  a  serious  matter,  senor, »  added 
he,  resur^ng  his  gravity.  «You  are  said  to  be  sheltering  a 
notorious  robber  and  traitor,  on  whose  head  a  price  has  been 
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set.     Be  good  enough  to   accompany   me  in  the  searctol  am 
about  to  institute  for  the  outlaw  Juan  Martin  Diez. » 

And  pushing  the  unlnckj  canon  before  them,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded along  the  gallery,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Em- 
pecinado  s  room.  Making  a  sign  to  his  followers  to  move  si- 
lently, the  corregidor  entered  a  large  apartment,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  an  alcove  where  Diez  lay  sleeping  with  his 
pistols  and  sabre  on  a  chair  beside  his  bed.  These  were  re- 
moved by  an  alguazil  ;  but  even  then,  so  great  was  the  ter- 
ror  inspired  by  the  well  known  strength  and  desperate  cou- 
rage of  the  partizan,  that,  hacked,  as  he  was  by  twenty  armed 
men,  the  corregidor's  hand  trembled  as  he  laid  it  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  sleeper.  A  touch  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
guerilla  ;  he  sprang  into  a  sitting  posture  and  confronted  the 
magistrate. 

«In  the  King's  name^  Martin  Diez,  you  are  my  prisoner,* 
said  the  latter. 

«In  the  name  of  what  King?»  asked  the  Empecinado,  who 
saw  at  once  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  that  a  day  of 
triumph  for  his  enemies  had  arrived  ;  « I  know  of  none  in 
Spain  at  present. » 

« In  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, »  replied  the 
corregidor. 

•  Vil  Afrancesado  ! »  exclaimed  Diez,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 
his  features  assuming  so  terrible  an  expression  that  his  captor 
stepped  a  pace  backward,  and  looked  to  his  armed  retinue  as 
though  for  protection.  «Add  not  hypocrisy  to  your  treason, 
but  say  at  once  it  is  by  order  of  the  French  you  commit  this 
base  act,  unworthy  of  a  true  Spaniard. » 

While  this  was  passing  aboVe  *  stairs,  an^  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a  number  of  persons  had  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  Canon's  house,  attracted  by  a  report  which 
bad  spread  that  an  important  arrest  was  taking  place.  The 
assemblage  consisted  chiefly  of  artizans  and  labourers,  a  class 
that  almost,  without  exception,  entertained  a  violent  hatred 
for  the  French,  diflering  in  that  respect  from  some  of  the 
higher  ranks,  of  which  many  individuals  had  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  their  security,    or  advantageous   to  their  interests. 
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to  side  with  the  invaders.  Nicolas  el  Coco  waiS  also  there. 
Scarcely  had  he  given  information  to  the  corregidor  of  the 
Empecinado's  arrival  in  the  town,  when  he  began  to  be  agi- 
tated by  violent  fears  lest  the  large  reward  that  had  been  his 
stimulus  to  the  treachery  should  yet  escape  him,  and  be  grasp* 
ed  by  some  more,  powerful  hand  than  his  own.  Nor  were 
his  apprehensions  unreasonable,  considering  the  then  confused 
and  disorganized  state  of  things  in  Spain,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  new  authorities  appointed  by  the  French.^  The  corre- 
gidor asked  him  where  Diez  had  alighted,  but  to  this  he  was 
unable  to  reply.  The  magistrate's  suspicions,  however,  were 
immediately  directed  to  the  canon,  whpm  he  knew  to  be  a 
townsman  and  friend  of  the  Empecinado,  and  to  his  house  he 
forthwith  proceeded,  as  has  already  been  seen.  The  beggar- 
man,  trembling  for  the  price  of  his  villany,  stuck  close  to  his 
skirts,  but  on  arriving  at  the  canon's  door,  even  his  avarice 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  confront  the  man 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  he  wailed  jn  the  street  while 
the  capture  was  effected. 

« What's  to  do  neighbours?*  said  a  burly,  beetled-browed 
man,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher,  pushing  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.  -What  is  it  that  has  brought  you  all 
out  of  your  beds,  and  set  corregidor  and  alcalde  and  the  rest 
of  them  running  about  the  town  at  this  time  o'night?* 

« You  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  do,  friend  Esleban, » 
replied  one  of  the  persons  addressed.  ■  It  seems  they  are  ar- 
resting somebody,  but  whom  I  cannot  tell  you. » 

"Somebody!"  reiterated  another  bystander,  <<some  dozen  you 
mean.  Why  man,  there  were  near  upon  thirty  alguazils  en- 
tered the  house,  armed  all  of  them  to  the  very  teeth.  It 
must  be  something  out  of  the  common  way  to  render  such  a 
force  as  that  necessary . » 

« They  are  there,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  seize  the  prey 
as  to  hold  it  when  taken, »  said  Esteban.  « Mayhap  the  cor- 
regidor has  a  notion  that  it  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  true- 
hearted.  Spaniards  to  see  their  countrymen  and  friends  thrown 
into  prison,  and  hung  and  shot  at  the  command  of  the  French. 
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By  the  Holy  Trinity !  we  are  a  craveii  and  degenerate  people, 
or  such  things  would  not  be.  • 

« Hush!  man, »  said  another  speaker  in  a  lower  lone,  « snch 
words  are  dangerous.  But  yonder  is  Nunez  the  algnazil,  I 
will  ask  him  what  is  going  on. » 

And  making  his  way  to  the  door,  he  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  one  of  the  men  thai  had  been  left  to  guard  it, 
and  returned  to  Esteban's  side. 

«He  knows  not  whom  they  are  arresting,  but  Nieolas  the 
beggar  gaye  the  information. » 

•  Nicolas!*  exclaimed  the  butcher,  «has  that  crippled  cur 
turned  informer?  Nay,  then,  let  him  keep  clear  of  me.  This 
very  morning  I  gave  him  an  alms  and  a  bone,  but  by  the 
tail  of  St.  Anthony's  pig,  a  cudgel  shall  be. his  welcome  when 
he  next  crosses  my  threshold. » 

•  Where  is  the  hound  ? »  cried  another ;  « 'tis  but  a  moment 
since  I  saw  his  ill-omened  visage  in  the  crowd. » 

Before  any  search  could  be  instituted  for  the  mendicant,  the 
house  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  magistrates  issued 
forth,  preceding  the  Empecinado,  handcuffed,'  but  preserving 
his  usual  commanding  gait*  and  stem  unquailing  countenance, 
amidst  the  fixed  bayonets  of  his  guards. 

•  The  Empecinado! »  exclaimed  Esteban  the  butcher,  to  whom 
Diez  was  personnally  known. 

A  sorrowful  groan  ran  through  the  crowd  on  learning  the 
name  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  corregidor,  apprehensive  of  a 
rescue ,  -  quickened  his  step,  and  ordered  the  escort  to  close 
well  up.  The  force  he  could  command,  however,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  totally  inadequate  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
his  prize,  had  not  the  large  number  of  French  troops,  quar- 
tered within  a  few  hours'  march  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma, 
operated  as  a  more  effectual  check  on  the  populace. 

•  The  Empecinado! »  repeated  Esteban,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
stunned  and  stupefied.  iiHa!>  roared  he,  and  giving  a  bound 
that  carried  him  across  the  street,  and  upset  one  or  two  of 
the  bystanders,  he  grasped  by  the  throat  a  figure  that  was 
endeavouring  to  steal  away  and  follow  the  corregidor  and  his 
myrmidons. 
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•  Help!  marderJ"  shrieked  the  man,  as  well  as  his  com- 
pressed wind-pipe  would  allow.     « Help !  Senor  Corregidor! » 

■  Silence  traitor ! «  vociferated  the  butcher,  and  dashed  his 
captive  to  the  ground. 

Two  or  three  lanterns  were  hrought  to  the  spot,  and  their 
light  fell  on  the  hideous  face  of  the  mendicant,  now  pallid 
and  quivering  with  deadly  terror. 

■  You  betrayed  the  Empecinado, »  said  Esteban,  placing  his 
heavy  foot  upon  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  wretch. 

•  No!  Senor,  no!»  cried  the  beggar,  v'tis  false;  I  told  no 
one  of  his  coming. » 

«iYou  betrayed  the  Empecinado,  >»  repeated  the  butcher  in 
an  unaltered  tone,  but  pressing  hard  upon  the  chest  of  his 
victim. 

•  Mercy!  Senor,*  shrieked  the  unhappy  Nicolas,  •!  betrayed 
him  not,  I  knew  not  he  was  here. » 

The  butcher's  brow  contracted  ,  and  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  foot  which  held  down  the  beg- 
gar. 

•  Liar ! «  he  exclaimed ;  and  a  third  time  he  repeated,  « You 
betrayed  the  Empecinado. » 

The  bloocL  gushed  from  the  mouth  of  the  traitor. 
« Perdon!  perdon!  *  he  gurgled  in  a  quenched  and  broken 
voice.     •£$  verdad!  His  true!» 

•  Who  has  a  rope?»  cried  Esteban.  Two  or  three  were 
produced. 

The  first  sight  that  on  the  following  morning  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  corregidor  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma,  was  the  dead 
body  of  Nicolas  hanging  by  the  neck  from  a  tree  opposite  his 
windows.  A  paper  pinned  upon  his  breast  was  stained  by  the 
blood  that  had  flowed  from  his  mouth,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  prevent  the  magistrate   from  reading  the  following  words, 

«  Los  vendedores  del  Empecinado, 
Numero  Una, 
Venganza!  %  (*) 

The  corregidor  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  he  turned  from 

(')  Tbe  Ibclrayen  of  the  Binpeciiudo —Number  On«— Rerengel 
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the  window,  and  thought  who  might  chance  to  be   Ifumero 
Dos, 

This  daring  and  significant  demonstration,  whose  authors  it 
was  impossible  to  discover,  owing  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  secret  was  kept,  alarmed  the  authorities,  and  their  first 
care  was  to  send  to  the  village  of  San  Esteban  de  Gormaz, 
where  the  nearest  French  detachment ,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  infantry,  was  quartered,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
guard  for  the  important  prisoner  thai  had  been. made.  These 
troops  immediately  marched  to  the  Burgo  de  Osma  ;  and  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  Empecinado's  capture  spread,  other 
parties,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  kept  pouring  in,  until 
in  a  very  short  time  nearly  three  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a  brigadier-general,  'were  assembled  in  the  town.  The 
Empecinado  having  been  arrested  i^y  the  Spanish  autfiorities, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  go  througb  the  formalities  of  trying 
him  by  a  civil  tribunal,  instead  of  subjecting  him  to  the  more 
summary  operation  of  a-  ten  minutes'  shrift  and  a  dozen  mus- 
ket-balls ,  which  would  have  been  his  lot  had  the  French 
themselvies  been  his  captors.  Accordingly  the  corregidor  was 
charged  to  get  all  ready  for  the  trial,  and  to  collect  the  ne- 
cessary witnesses  to  prove  the  murders  and  robberies  of  which 
the  Empecinado  was  accused  ;  for  the  French  had  throughout 
affected  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  bandit  and  highwayman, 
and  as  such  not  entitled  to  the  treatment  or  privileges  of  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  room  in  the  town  prison  in  which  Diez  had  been 
placed,  was  a  small  stone-floored  cell,  damp  and  cold,  which  the 
jailer,  anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  French,  had  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  comfortless  dungeons,  at  his  disposal.  It 
had  no  window  or  opening  looking  out  of  the  prison,  but 
received  air  and  a  glimmering  sort  of  twilight  through  a  grat- 
ing let  into  the  wall  that  separated  it  from  a  corridor.  Fur- 
niture :there  was  none  ;  a  scanty  provision  of.  straw  in  one 
corner  served  the  prisoner  to  sit  and  lie  upon.  His  hands 
were  free,  but  he  was  debarred  from  exercise  ,  even  such  as 
he  might  have  taken  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  cell, 
by  weighty  iron  manacles  ,  worthy  of   the  most  palmy    days 
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of  ilie  Inquisition,  irhich  were  fastened  upon  his  legs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  walking,  or  even  crossing  his  pri- 
son, otherwise  than  by  a  succession  of  short  leaps,  in  taking 
which  his  ankles  could  not  fail  to  he  bruised  and  wounded  hj 
the  severity  of  his  fetters. 

One  morning  shortly  after  his  incarceration,  the  Empecinado 
was  lying  on  his  straw  bed,  and  reflecting  on  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  position,  which  might  well  have  been  deeme'd  des- 
perate. But  Martin  Diez  possessed,  in  addition  to  that  head- 
long courage  which  prompted  him  to  despise  all  dangers,  how- 
ever great  the  odds  against  him,  other  qualities  not  less  pre- 
cious. These  were,  an  unparalleled  degree  of  fortitude,  and 
a  strength  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  suf- 
ferings and  misfortune  that  would  have  reduced  most  men  to 
despondency.  However  abandoned  by  friends  and  shackled  in 
liis  own  resources,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  despair :  and 
it  was  this  heroic  spirit,  added  to  great  confidence  in  his  phy- 
sical energies,  that  fifteen  years  later,  when  he  was  led  out  to 
execution,  prompted  the  most  daring  attempt  ever  made  by  a 
prisoner  to  escape,  naked  and  weaponless,  from  a  numerous 
and  well-armed  guard. 

To  break  out  of  the  prison  where  he  now  was,  certainly 
appeared  no  easy  matter,  and  a  sum  in  gold  that  he  had  on 
his  person  when  he  entered  the  town,  having  been  taken  from 
him,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  corrupting  the  jailer.  While 
ruminating  on  the  means  of  communicating  with  his  friends 
without,  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  in  a  distinct  but  cau- 
tious whisper,  and,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  only  quarter 
whence  such  a  sound  could  come,  he  beheld  the  grated  win- 
dow nearly  blocked  up  by  the  head  of  a  man,  who  was  gazing 
at  him  through  the  bars. 

« Martin  Diez ,  ■  said   the  stranger,   perceiving  that  he  had 
j^ttracted  his  attention  ;  « dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  • 

The  Empecinado  arose,  and,  approaching  the  window,  re- 

eognised  the  features  of  a  certain  shoemajcer  named  Gambea , 

a  native  of  Aranda ,  and  who.  had  served  with  him   in    the 

war  of  '92.    Ho  had  been  thrown  into  jail  for  some  offence 

which  was,  however,  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that  he  was  not 
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eonined  to  a  cell  in  the  dajtime ,  but  had  the  run  oT  the 
prison ,  and  eyen  worked  at  his  trade  bj  the  bonniranoe  of 
the  jailer.  Having  learned  that  the  Empecinado  was  a  prifo* 
ner,  he  watched  an  opportunity  to  visit  him,  and  now  offered 
to  do  all  in  his  power  lo  aid  in  his«  escape. 

The  risk  of  discovery  was  too  great  for  Cambea  to  renudo 
long  in  conference  with  the  guerilla.  A  few  sentences,  how- 
ever, were  exchanged,  and  he  then  went  away,  but  returnee 
the  same  afternoon,  and  with  a  lump  of  wax  contrived  to  takt 
an  impression  of  the  lock  on  the  Empecinado's  dungeon-door 
in  order  to  get  a  key  made  by  a  friend  he  had  in  the  town, 
who  by  trade  was  a  locksmith. 

Two  days  elapsed  without  his  reappearance,  and  Diez  begatf 
to  fear  that  their  communication  had  been  discovered,  and 
Cambea  subjected  to  stricter  confinement,  when  the  door  ot 
the  cell  gently  opened,  and  the  shoemaker  entered,  a  key  ic- 
his  hand,  and  his  face  radiant  with  satisfaction.  This  difficulty 
being  overcome,  their  plans  were  soon  arranged,  and  it  wai 
agreed  that  on  the  following  Sunday,  while  mass  was  celebraC- 
ing,  the  grand  attempt  should  be  made. 

The  day  arrived,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  jailer,  their  servant  and  the  turnkey,  having 
gone  to  church ,  the  prison  remained  silent  and  deserted,  ex* 
eept  by  the  prisoners  and  the  jailer  himself,  who  was  shut  up 
in  his  apartment.  Without  losing  a  moment ,  and  with  the 
greatest  silence  and  caution,  Cambea  repaired  to  the  Empeci- 
nado's dungeon,  and  arming  him  with  one  of  the  knives  he 
used  for  cutting  leather,  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  in 
that  manner  carried  him  to  the  door  of  the  jailer's  room. 

The  alcayde^.  or  jailer,  was  lolling  in  a  large  well-stuffed 
arm-chair,  and  opposite  to  him  was  seated  the  lawyer  ap« 
|>ointed  to  conduct  Diez's  prosecution.  On  a  small  table  be- 
tween them  were  placed  glasses  and  a  dusty  cobweb-covered 
bottle,  with  the  contents  of  which  tbe  two  worthies  were  so- 
lacing themselves,  while  they  discussed  the  all-absorbing  topic 
of  the' day,  the  trial  of  the  Etnpecinado,  and  its  probable,  or 
rather  certain  result.  As  glass  after  glass  was  emptied  irf'tbe 
oily^  old  Xeres   wine,   the  lawyer  rehearsed  his  speech-,  the 
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foQBd  gaiUy,  and  passed  seatenee^  untiU  step  liy  stepi 
and  before  the  bottle  was  out,  the  Empeoinado  had,  ia  imfr- 
ginatios,  and  somewliat  prematurely,  been  condemned,  placed 
in  capiUa,  confessed,  and  led  out  to  e:(eGution.  Just  as  the 
lawyer  was  eonjecturing  how  he  would  look  with  the  4ope 
round  his  neck,  some  one  tapped  at  the  door. 

« Adelante!  •  cried  the  jailer,  and  Cambea  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

•  Senor  jilcajrdey*  said  he,  nthe  corregidor  is  at  the  pri- 
son-gate, and  desires  to  speak  with  you.  ■ 

Putting  OB  one  side  the  botUe  and  glasses,  the  jailer  hurried 
to  receive  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  but  as  he  passed 
through  the  door'  behind  which  the  Empecinado  was  con- 
cealed, the  latter  made  a  sort  of  buck-leap ,  with  his  fetters 
upon  bis  feet,  and  grappled  him  like  a  tiger,  seizing  him  by 
the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  clutching  his 
throat  so  as  nearly  to  strangle  him.  At  the  same  time  Cam- 
bea threw  himself  upon  the  lawyer,  whose  head  he  muffled 
in  his  own  cloak,  and  then,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  car- 
ried him  bodily  to  the  Empecinado's  cell,  and  there  locked 
him  in.  Then  returning  to  the  assistance  of  Diez,  they  tied 
the  jailer's  hands,  and,  putUng  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  placed 
lum  also  in  the  dungeon.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
rid  the  Empecinado  of  his  manacles,  which  was  soon  accom- 
plished by  means  of  riveting  tools  found  in  the  jailer's  room. 

But  they  had  as  yet  only  surmounted  a  part  of  their  dif- 
ficulties J  and  much  remained  to  be  done  before  they  could 
consider  themselves  in  safety.  It  is  true,  they  had  the  keys, 
and  could  unlock  the  door  and  walk  out  of  Ihe  prison,  but 
the  streets  were  swarming  with  French  soldiers,  through  whom 
they  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  before  getting  out  of  the 
town.  To  do  this  with  less  chance  of  detection,  they  returned 
to  the  dungeon  ,  and  ,  taking  the  clothes  off  its  present  in- 
mates, put  them  on  themselves.  Cambea  took  possession  of 
the  lawyer's  three-cornered  bat,  and  Diez  of  Ihat  of  the  al- 
cayde,  and  then  arranging  their  cloaks  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  their  faces,  they  walked  out  of 
the  principal  gate    of  the  prison  ,  carefully  Abutting  it  afler 
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them,  and  passiog  nnsnspeeted  through  the  French  soldiers  on 
guard.  Fortunately,  as  it  vas  the  hour  of  high  nuua,  all  the 
townVpeople  were  in  the  church,  and  the  French  took  no 
notice  of  the  two  fugitires  as  they  walked  through|^die  streets 
with  grave  and  deliberate  pace,  studiously  avoiding  any  ap- 
pearance of  haste,  lest  it  might  lead  to  detection. 

In  this  manner  they  had  nearly  got  out  of  the  town,  wken 
they  perceived  an  orderly  dragoon  holding  two  horses,  sad* 
died  and  bridled,  at  the  door  of  a  house,  apparently  waiting 
for  some  officer  of  rank  who  was  about  to  take  a  ride.  The 
Empecinado  had  found  in  a  pocket  of  his  borrowed  garments 
a  box,  full  of  that  excessively  fine  and  pungent  snuff,  called 
in  Spain  the  encamado  de  los  f regies.  Emptying  the  con- 
tents into  his  hand,  he  walked  up  to  the  soldier,  and  asked  to 
be  directed  to  the  quarters  of  the  general  commanding.  While 
the  man  was  answering  him,  Diez  threw  the  snuff  in  his  face 
and  eyes,  and  opening  his  cloak,  gave  him  a  buffet  that 
stretched  him,  stunned  and  blinded,  upon  the  ground.  Then, 
seizing  his  drawn  sword,  he  sprang  upon  the  officer's  horse, 
and  Cambea  mounting  that  of  the  dragoon,  they  succeeded  in 
passing  the  town-gate  unchallenged. 

They  had  not  been  clear  of  the  town  five  minutes,  when 
they  heard  trumpets  sounding  and  drums  beating  to  arms,  and 
soon  the  road  in  their  rear  was  covered  with  light  cavalry  in 
hot  pursuit.  But  their  horses  were  good,  the  start  they  had  ob- 
tained so  great ,  that  they  speedily  reached  the  mountains. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  Empecinado  had  rejoined  Mariano 
Fuentes,  and  was  again  at  the  head  of  his  band. 

(nLACK wood's   MAGAZIIIB.) 
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It  has  been  long  a  favourite  theory  of  ours,  however  para-* 
dozical  it  may  appear,  that  Fiction  is  far  truer  than  History  t 
that  of  the  qualities  and  abstract  elements  by  which  Tmth  is 
distinguished  from  Falsehood,  the  former  possesses  by  far  the 
greatest  share.  Bold  and  heterodox  as  our  opinion  may  seem, 
it  is  not  without  the  support  derived  from  the  suffrages  of  at 
least  two  distinguished  names  -.  the  one  of  a  person  whose 
genius  in  prose  fiction  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  annis  of 
Literature,  while  the  military  achievements  of  the  othel  sup- 
ply the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  with  its  most 
bcilliant  and  memorable  materials. 

Fielding,  justly  called  by  Byron  « the  prose  Homer  of  human 
nature, »  has  made  the  following  acute  distinction  between  the 
description  of  past  ages  and  human  conduct  as  drawn  upon 
the  page  of  History,  and  the  same  pictures  limned  jn  brighter 
colours  in  the  more  attractive  gallery  of  Fiction.  «In  His- 
tory, »  says  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  and  of  AmeUay  « no- 
m  thing  is  true  but  the  names  and  dates :  in  Fiction  es^ejy thing 
«•  is  true  but  the  names  and  dates, »  a  preposition  which,  how- 
ever startling,  we  think,  after  due  deduction  is  made  for  the 
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necessary  exaggeration  incident  to  an  epigrammatically  exprei- 
sed  dogma,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  a  great 
deal  more  truth  than  the  History  whose  claims  to  credit  aieso 
unceremoniously  disposed  of. 

The  other  great  name  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  thai  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough:  who,  on  being  complimented  upon 
his  accurate  knowledge  respecting  some  rather  obscure  facts  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  confessed  that  he  derived  hi^  infor- 
mation -from  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  alledging  that 
the  writings  of  the  poet  were  the  sole  source  of  his  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

And  if  an  acquaintance  with  names  and  dates  was  all  that 
IS  necessary  to  form  the  statesman — if  the  mind  of  the  student 
could  be  enriched  and  fertilized  by  these  husks  and  shells  of 
knowledge — we  could  by  no  means  yenture  to  speak  so  dis- 
paragingly of  the  relative  importance  of  this  species  of  study. 
It  is  however  Man,  his  motives,  his  passions,  and  his  powers, 
that  alone  deserve  the  attention  of  him  who  would  acquire 
that  noblest  and  usefullest  art,  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past  -^  to  reach  that  mighty  and  almost  magic  power  of  pre- 
dicting, 

«As  old  experience  doth  attain 
vTo  something  of  prophetic  strain,* 

with  a  certainty  little  short  of  intuition,  what  will  be  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

When  We  reflect  upon  the  eternal  and  never-decided  controter- 
sies  affecting  almost  every  important  point  in  the  story  of  the 
past — controversies  involving  not  only  the  motives  and  secret 
q>ring8  from  which  events  have  flowed,  but  frequently  eten 
the  elementary  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  —  with  what 
relief  do  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  dry  and  sterile  desert  of 
History,  i^ried  only  by  the  mirage  of  fantastic  theories— to 
the  rich  and  abounding  plains  of  Fiction. 

For  be  it  remembered  that  the  immortality  of  Fiction  de- 
mands, as  an  indispensable  condition,  the  (ruth  of  its  own 
delineations  of  either  the  external  world  of  nature  or  the  more 
wast  and  wondrous  universe  of  the  mind  of  Man. 
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And  Aqs  the  truth  b  at  oace  a  pledge  of  durabilitj  to  the 
Fiotioo  itadf,  and  an  earnest  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  stndy.  "Evepj  one  who  has  even  slightly  examined 
the  records  of  past  ages,  must  have  been,  struck  and  mortified 
by  observing  how  s^om  great  evenits  or  xemarkable  charac* 
ters  are  exhibited  on  the  scene  of  the  Historian  in  their  true 
colours  or  their  just  dimensions.  Party  malignity  has  dwarfed 
the  illustrious,  or  swelled  the  mean  ;  whilst  events  have  lost 
all  keeping  and  relative  proportion  ,  distorted  by  the  false 
medium  through  which  they  are  viewed. 

To  the  night-wanderer  among  the  mountains,  the  sparrow, 
near  at  hand,  takes  the  semblance,  as  seen  through  the  mist,  of 
an  eagle  ;  a  tuft  of  heath  is  mistaken  for  a  forest. 

In  fiction,  on.  the  contrary  — •  such  fiction  at  least  as  has 
passed  through  the  trial  of  time,  and  has  vindicated  the  [H*aise 
of  generations — every  thing  falls  naturally  into  due  order  and 
gradation:  not  exposed  to  the  shifting  and  uncertain  judgments 
of  personal  or  party  feeling,  it  yields  its  mine  of  absolute  and 
eternal  truth,  not  to  all  in  equal  proportions  indeed,  but  to 
all  in  the  measure  of  the  labour,  patience,  and  skill  which 
they  employ  in  developing  its  deep  and  precious  treasures.  U 
is  curious  and  instructive  to  mark  how  events  and  persons  consi- 
dered in  their  own  time  of  Ihe  most  immortal  and  imperishable 
importance,  have  become  interesting  to  posterity  from  their  ac* 
cidental  connection  with  works  then  unknown  and  neglected^^ 
but  which  have  since  been  slowly  ripening  into  glory  :  to 
see  how  eagerly  the  antiquarian  disinters  from  the  dust  and 
oblivion  of  centuries,  to  illustrate  a  line  of  Homer,  or  an  ob- 
scure expression  in  Shakspeare,  long-forgotten  books  which 
were  launched  upon  the  waters  amidst  the  triumphal  accla- 
mations of  the  epoch  which  produced  them  :  destined  to  be 
recaHe^-'-from  «the  portion  of  weeds  and  ontworn  faces,*  to 
attain  a  kind  of  parasitic  notoriety  from  their  connection  with 
the  prodnctions  of  True  Fiction. 

In  applying  to  the  case  of  De  Foe  the  remarks  which  w^ 
have  ventured  to  make,  we  tntst  to  render  more  apparent  the 
truth  of  the  principle  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish :  and 
we  consider  that  the  illustrious  subject   of  our  present  pages 
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will  bo  found  an  apt  instanco  for  our  purpose,  inaflmuch  ai 
he  was  in  his  own  day  a  distinguighed  author  of  History, 
while  he  had  erected  in  his  fictions — and  in  particular  in  his 
Robinson  Crusoe,  a  monument  which  must  spurn  to  remotest 
posterity  the  impotent  attacks  of  oblivion : 

Exegit  inoDUitieDtum  aere  perenniuB, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidnm  altius, 
Quod  non  iraber  edaz,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  and  innumerabilis 
AnDorum  series,  aut  fuga  temporuni. 

We  do  not  indeed  clearly  see  in  what  sense  the  History  of 
Crusoe  can  be  said  to  be  less  true  than  the  account  of  the 
Union. 

To  our  minds  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  starting  back  in  ter- 
ror from  the  footstep  in  the  sand,  or  wandering  beneath  the 
greenwood  shade  of  his  fairy  isle,  is  quite  as  real  a  person — 
and  a  much  more  interesting  one— as  Barley  or  Godolphin; 
an  opinion  in  which  the  general  consent  of  mankind  will,  we 
apprehend,  support  us.  If  it  be  the  essential  characteristic  of 
Being  that  it  acts  upon  others  or  suffers  in  itself,  every  child 
who  has  shudderingly  followed  the  « mariner  of  York  >  in  his 
yenturoas  voyage  round  the  Isle,  or  hearkened  in  his  dreams 
to  the  ringing  of  the  solitary  axe  among  the  cedars  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  will  prove  an  incontestable  evidence  as  to  the  ji^r- 
sonalUjr  of  honest  Robinson.  To  us,  what  is  the  Statesman 
but  a  name — a  phantom? — no  more  real  than 

•  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 

•  And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernel!, 

•  And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
•Which  never  were,  and  no  man  ever  saw.  • 

When  we  examine  De  Foe's  immortal  romance  with  a  view 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  its  extraordinary  power,  and  to 
discover  the  means  by  which  the  author  has  managed  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  his  readers,  which  has  remained  undi- 
minished from  the  day  of  its  first  publication,  and  which 
will  infallibly  exist  in  all  its  force,  as  long  as  the  human  mind 
shall  receive  pleasure  from  affecting  narrative,    we  ought  to 


i 
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throw  asido  itie  common  pr^adiee  that   Robinson  Crusoe  is 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  young  and  i^or^nt. 

As  it  has  been  said  of  8hakspeare  that  the  physician  may 
study,  in  his  tragedies,  the  theory  of  insanity  as  successfully 
as  in  a  madhouse — and  thai  the  soldier  may  learn  many  of 
the  great  principles  of  his  art  in  the  pages  of  Homer  ;  so  the 
Metaphysician,  the  Moralist,  the  Statesman,  ^nd  the  Divine, 
will  find  many  curious  problems  resolved,  many  new  views  of 
human  conduct  and  human  motives^  in  the  unobtrusive  narra- 
tive of  De  Foe. 

And  it  is  the  same  artlessness  in  the  manner  of  narration 
which  gives  it  so  great  and  inimitable  a  charm  to  the  young, 
which  induces  the  old  to  disbelieve  in  its  possession  of  higher 
and  graver  claims  on  our  attention  than  those  of  mere  inte- 
rest. It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary peculiarity  in  this  work,  is  the  skill  and  determi- 
nation with  which  the  author  has  avoided  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
for  any  of  his  own  theories  and  opinions.  Dc  Foe  never 
drops  the  mask  for  a  moment ;  and  though  he  might  easily — 
and  indeed  no  other  could  have  avoided  the  temptation — 
have  introduced  many  speculations  of  his  own — upon  Natural 
History  for  instance,  or  upon  Theology — in  no  single  instance 
has  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  one  word  inconsistent, 
we  will  not  say  with  his  supposed  ignorance  and  condition  of 
a  seaman,  but  with  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  act- 
ing. Swift  in  the  Voyages  of  Gulliver,  has  adopted  a  char- 
acter to  a  certain  degree  similar  to  Crusoe,  but  that  of  a 
more  educated  person — but  how  perpetually  the  reader  ob- 
serves that  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  Ship-Surgeon  it  ig 
the  learned,  sarcastic,  and  political  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  who 
is  pouring  out  the  waters  of  bitterness  upon  the  follies,  the 
vices,' and  the  inconsistencies,  of  human  society.  «  Lemuel  Gul- 
liver »  is  but  the  mouth-piece  of  the  « sffiva  indignatio  *•  of  the 
satirist — and  appears,  after  the  first  perusal  has  safisfied  the  mere 
animal  curiosity  of  the  reader,  no  more  a  real  person  than 
the  King  of  Melinda  in  the  puppet-show  of  Cervantes — while 
Swift  himself  is  the  Gines  de  Pasamonte  behind  the  curtain  , 

prompting  the  dialogue  of  his  wooden  dramatis  personte.   We 
VOL.  ill.  43 
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do  not  deny  that  the  scorching  sarcasm  and  ironic  sneer  irhich 
forms  the  keynote  and  undertone  of  Gulliver  is  not  admirable; 
but  the  work  has  been  most  unjustly  compared  with  Crusoe 
with  respect  to  the  probability  of  the  language  and  senti- 
ments attributed  to  its  hero,  which  we  conceive  to  be  a  view 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  romances  equally  unjust  to 
both. 

Both  the  age  in  which  De  Foe  lived,  his  rank  of  life,  and 
the  profession  which  he  practised,  gave  him  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  Seaman.  His  residence  during  a  consider- 
able period,  at  Lambeth,  and  his  commercial  employment, 
must  have  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  many  nf 
those  wild  adventurers  who  were  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  society  and  on  the  stage  of  those  days.:  men,  half  tra- 
ders and  half  pirates — •  friends  to  the  sea  and  foes  to  all  that 
sailed  on  it, »  as  they  called  themselves — whose  strange  bard- 
ships  and  desperate  exploits  he  must  have  often  listened  to, 
detailed  in  the  plain,  homely,  but  admirable  language  which 
he  has  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 

For  these  men — the  relics  of  the  terrible  buccaneers,  the 
Vikingr  of  the  Spanish  Main  —  the  descendants  of  Hawkins, 
Morgan,  and  Blackboard,  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line; 
and  many  a  savage  story  had  they  to  tell,  of  boarding  rich 
Galleons  of  Acapuico,  or  plundering  churches  in  Atlantic  ci- 
ties. The  bitter  enmity  against  the  Spaniards,  originating  in 
the  war,  continued  in  those  remote  seas  long  after  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  the  two  courts,  and  inflamed  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  violence  and  mutual  reprisals,  was  not 
to  be  terminated  in  the  other  hemisphere,  by  the  treaties  and 
negociations  of  European  diplomatists  :  and  these  adventurers, 
when  they  escaped  the  pistol  of  their  companions^  the  yellow- 
fever  of  the  Havana,  or  the  yard-arm  of  the  Spanish  guarda- 
costa,  occasionally  returned — 

mFtiII  of  strnnge  oaths,  and  bedrdcd  like  the  pnrd,* 

their  rugged  faces  seamed   with    scars,    and    bronzed    by    the 
fierce  sun  of  the  tropics,    to    enjoy  in   their  native  land   the 
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hard-won   pistoles  for  which  thejr  had  so  long  ventured  their 
liTes. 

To  their  stories  of « hair-breadth  scapes »  and  strange  suffer- 
ings a  man  of  De  Foe's  powerful  imagination  must  have  lis- 
tened with  delight —  it  is  to  them  that  he  maj  have  owed 
some  of  the  leading  details  in  his  picture  of  a  solitary;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  thedi  for 
the  marvellous  correctness  of  his  scenery. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  among  the 
buccaneers,  when  any  member  of  their  turbulent  band  became 
more  than  usually  mutinous,  to  « maroon »  him,  as  it  was  calr 
led — that  is,  to  set  him  ashore,  more  or  less  liberally  supplied 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  starvation,  on  one  of  the  innu- 
merable low  sandy  islets  which  abound  in  the  West  Indian 
Seas.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  visited  many  of 
these  sterile  and  dreary  spots,  called  « Keys »  by  the  seamen  of 
the  Spanish  Main  ;  and  listened  with  the  half-shuddering  at- 
tention of  childhood,  to  the  dismal  tragedies  of  bloody  re- 
venge and  inhuman  cruelty  of  which  they  have  been  the  scene. 
Many  an  old  pilot  or  negro  boatman  trembles  at  the  helm,  as 
his  bark,  hanging  on  the  calm  and  steady  monsoon,  glides  by 
these  ill-omened  islets,  half-expecting  to  see  in  the  white  moon- 
light of  the  Line  some  grim  spectre  of  a  Spaniard,  or  petti- 
coated  Dutchman,  watching  over  the  buried  treasure  which 
was  frequently  hidden  in  such  dreary  spots  by  the  Bucca- 
neer-^ who  generally,  on  such  occasions,  murdered  some  pri- 
soner that  his  ghost  might  guard  the  hoard.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  one  which 
contributes  in  a  very  important  degree  to  confer  that  air  of 
good  faith  and  reality  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  it,  is  the 
frequency  of  occasions  on  which  the  author  obviously  neglects 
an  opportunity  of  fine  writing,  or  of  interesting  his  reader  by 
describing  the  fate  of  persons  and  things  previously  mention- 
ed. And  in  this  De  Foe  has  closely  imitated  the  actual  course 
of  human  affairs.  How  frequently  do  we  remember  with  dif- 
ficulty what  we  once  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  for- 
get,—and  how  faintly  appear  to  us  objects  which  were  lighted 
up  with  all  the  brightest  tints  of  hope  or  of  affection!     The 
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past  becomes  as  dim  and  shadowy  as  the  future — and  thoae 
who  were  dearest  to  us  of  old,  call  from  the  vanished  days 
with  thin  and  piping  tones— -like  voices  in  a  dream! 

Scott  has  mentioned  this  peculiarity  of  De  Foe's  genius, 
with  praise  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  greatest  wri- 
ter of  fiction  that  ever  existed,  is  infinitely  more  valuable  and 
weighty  than  ours  can  be  ;  and  he  has  instanced  the  men- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  of  Crusoe's  second  brother: 
■  what  became  of  my  second  brother,  I  never  knew,  any  more 
than  my  father  or  mother  did  know  what  was  become  of 
me : »  and  whom  an  inferior  writer  could  certainly  have  re- 
introduced. 

And  though  nothing— as  we  have  said — can  exceed  the  ex- 
treme homeliness  of  the  style  —  which  whether,  as  is  most 
probable,  natural  to  De  Foe,  or  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art,  is  equally  admirable — there  are  many  passages 
of  true  pathos — and  pathos  of  the  highest,  because  the  most 
simple  and  natural,  order — in  this  work.  Take  for  example 
the  attempt  made  by  his  father  to  dissuade  Robinson  from 
going  to  sea  : » 

«I  observed,  in  this  last  part  of  his  discourse,  which  was  truly 
prophetic,  though,  I  suppose,  my  father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so 
himself;  I  say,  I  observed  ihe  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plenti- 
fully, especially  when  he  spoke  of  my  having  leisure  to  repent,  and 
none  to  assist  me,  he  was  so  moved,  thar  he  broke  off  the  dtacourse, 
and  told  me  his  heart  was  so  full  he  could  say  no  more  to  me. 

The  virtues  of  a  good  wife  have  often  been  more  pom- 
pously, but  to  our  minds,  seldom  so  eloquently,  described,  as 
in  the  following  simple  words,  which  go  to  the  heart,  as  we 
are  convinced  they  came  from  it  *. 

•  She  was,  in  a  few  words,  the  stay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre  of 
sill  my  enterprizes,  the  engine  that,  by  her  prudence,  reduced  me 
to  that  happy  compass  I  was  in,  from  the  most  extravagant  and 
ruinous  project  that  fluttered  in  my  head,  and  did  more  to  guide 
my  rambling  genius  than  a  mother's  tears,  a  father's  instructions,  a. 
friend's  counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoning  powers  could  do.  I  wa« 
happy  in  listening  to  her  tears,  and  in  being  moved  by  her  entrea- 
,ties ;  and  to  the  last  degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  her.    « ffhen  she  was  gone,  the  world  hoketi  awhvardfy 
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round  me :  I  was  as  much  a  stranger  in  it,  in  my  thonghts,  as  I  was 
in  the  Brazils^  when  I  first  went  on  shore  there. » 

No  one  who  has  ever  read— and  who  has  not  ?  —  the  pas- 
sionate exclamation  of  Crusoe,  when  he  found  that  all  the 
crew  bad  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Ship  : 

«1  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  energy  of  words,  what  a  strange 
longing  or  hankering  of  desires  I  felt  in  my  soul  upon  this 
sight ;  breaking  ont  sometimes  tbus.—O  that  there  liad  been  but  one 
or  two ;  nay,  or  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  this  ship,  to  have  escap- 
ed to  me,  that  I  might  have  bad  one  companion,  one  fellow  crea- 
ture, to  have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  conversed  with.* 

can  deny  De  Foe  the  praise  of  pathos. 

Mo  less  touching  are  the  passages — by  no  means  anfrequent 
— in  which  Crusoe  describes  the  effect  of  religion  awakening  in 
(he  untutored  mind  of  himself  or  others:  we  cannot  but  point 
to  Ihe  dialogue  between  Will  Atkins  and  his  half-savage  wife 
in  the  Second  Part — as  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  entire.  We 
cannot  however  resist,  while  engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of 
proving  De  Foe's  claim  to^the  character  of  a  pathetic  writer, 
to  extract  the  plain  but  touching  words  in  which  he  describes 
the  behaviour  of  the  lady  found  in  the  ship  whose  crew 
was  starving.   . 

■  When  the  mate  of  our  ship  went  in,  she  sate  upon  the  floor  or 
deck,  with  her  back  up  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs,  which 
were  lashed  fast,  and  her  hend  sunk  between  her  shoulders,  like  a 
corpse^  though  not  quite  dead.  My  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive 
and  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon  put  some  broth  into  her  month. 
She  opened  her  lips,  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  but  could  not  speak; 
yet  she  understood  what  he  said,  and  made  signs  to  him  intimating 
that  it  was  too  lale  for  her,  but  pointed  to  her  child,  as  if  she  would 
have  said  they  should  take  care  of  him. » 

Now  we  doubt  whether  any  elaborate  artifice  of  description 
could  paint  more  powerfully  or  more  touchingly,  the  love 
of  a.  mother — « Love,  strong  as  Death. « 

Nor  will  De  Foe  be  found  less  a  master  of  the  sublime  than 
we  trust  we  have  shown  him  to  be  of  the  pathetic.  Actuated 
by  that  insidious  and  indestructible  principle  of  Envy  which 
seems  implanted  in  every  human  breast,  and  which  nothing 
but  virtue,  genius,  or  learning,  can  ever — though  alas!  they 
do  not  always  —  eradicate,  we  arc  exceedingly  apt,  in  order 
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to  console  ourselves  for  the  reluctant  admiration  extorted  from 
us  by  a  great  work,  to  limit  its  merits  to  some  more  striking 
and  prominent  peculiarity  ;  and  to  forget,  or  rather  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  by  a  wretched  species  of  involuntary  de- 
traction, that  genius  is  uni\^ersal  in  its  glory,  and  that  we 
caunot  praise  the  Sun  for  its  heat  without  acknowledging  it 
to  be  the  great  source  of  light  also,  it  is  this  paltry  self- 
delusion  which  makes  us  lay  niore  stress  upon  the  grandeur 
of  Milton  than  upon  his  exquisite  pictures  of  primaeval  inno- 
cence and  virtue —  upon  the  mystic  hierophantic  sublimity  of 
Dante  than  upon  the  human  tears  which  lie  like  dewdropson 
his  dark  Sibylline  leaves,  and  seem  to  almost  quench  the 
penal  fires. 

The  task  of  indicating  the  chief  passages  in  Robinson  Crusoe 
which  properly  deserve  the  character  of  sublime^  will  be  com- 
paratively an  easy  one  —  as  the  subject  and   manner  of  nar- 
ration  hardly   give  scope   for   any    reflection    of   an  elevated 
character:  that  labour  will  become  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
overwhelming,  when  we  take  occasion  to  speak  of  those  works 
of  De  Foe  which   afibrd  a   more   legitimate    opportunity  for 
exhibiting  his  mastery  over  the  awful  and  the  terrific  than  the 
story  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner.     When  we  beg  our  readers 
to  follow,  with  us,  this  great  writer  through  the  plague-deso- 
lated  streets  of  London  ,  to  stand   beside  the  fHghtful  Pit  in 
Aldgate,  which  engulphed  hundreds  every  day,  and  the  exhala- 
tions from  which  have  been  fatal  to  many  within    (')    three 
years  of  the  present  time  —  poisoning  the  atmosphere  after  a 
burial  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half — then  we  shall  only 
be  embarassed  by  the  difficulty  of  selection,  and  overpowering 
horror  will  extort  from  the  reader  that,  in  the  material  sub- 
lime at  least,  De  Foe  was  no  common  magician.     When  De 
Foe  is  sublime,  he  attains  his  object  by  the  same  means  which 
he  employs  to  touch  our  hearts ;  that  is,  less  the  description^ 
than  the  suggestion^    in    a  few    short    and    simple  words,  of 
some  circumstance  or  reflection,  which  is  in  itself  elevating, 
terrifying  or  touching. 

(i]  The  groanJ  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (he  spot  were  the  c  Great  Pit*  ToriaerlT  «•», 
being  recently  opened,  several  persons  perished  by  the  effluvia. 
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t  Xlius,  .ibe  following  passage,  we  think,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  sublime,  as  it  suggests  an  image,  which,  to  those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  reality,  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rific spectacles  conceivable  —  that  of  a  ship  burning  in  the 
Ocean — while  to  those  of  lively  imaginations  it  must  raise  up 
emotions  of  awe,  whose  very  vagueness  perhaps  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  the  dreadful  details.  Remark  the  admir- 
able skill  with  which  the  picture  is  introduced. 

«  As  I  remember,  it  might  be  vbout  the  90th  of  February,  in  the 
evening  late,  when  the  male,  having  the  watch,  came  into  the  round- 
house, and  told  us  he  saw  a  flash  of  fire,  and  while  he  was  telling 
us  of  it,  a  boy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain  had  heard  another. 
This  made  us  all  run  out  upon  the  quarter-deck;  when,  for  a  while, 
we  heard  nothing,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  very  great  light, 
and  found  that  there  was  some  very  terrible  fire  at  a  distance;  im- 
mediately we  had  recourse  to  our  reckonings,  in  which  we  all  agreed, 
that  there  could  be  no  land  that  way  in  which  the  fire  showed  it- 
self, no,   no!  for  500  leagues;  for  it  appeared  at  W.  S.  W 

In  about  half  an  hour*&  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us^  though 
not  much  of  it,  aud  the  weather  clearing  up  a  little,,  we  could 
plainly  discern  that  it  was  a  great  ship  on  fire^  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  n 

The  celebrated  passage,  describing  Robinson's  fear  and  agi- 
tation at  finding  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand ,  does  not , 
we  are  convinced,  need  any  indication  from  us:  who  has  not 
felt  the  same  fear — and  who  can  ever  forget  the  impression? 
Of  passages  of  this  kind  the  best  judges  are  invariably  children: 
and  many  a  much  praised  and  self-sufficient  romancer  might 
learn  a  salutary  but  perhaps  not  very  palatable  lesson  as  to 
the  distinction  between  the  true  and  the  false  sublime,  if  he 
would  mark  the  impression  produced  on  an  intelligent  child 
by  the  simple  and  shortly-related  incident  of  De  Foe,  as  com- 
pared with  his  most  terrific  and  highly  laboured  scene. 

Of  the  same  kind,  though,  tried  by  the  criterion  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  of  inferior  power,  is  the  description  of  the  Angel 
which  appeared  to  Crusoe  in  a  dream-*but  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  more  distinctive  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  De  Foe.  In  the  art  of  felling  a  story  plausibly 
he  certainly  never  was  equalled  :  and  were  we  to  so  much  as 
altempl  lo  give  specimens  of   passages  which  afford  the  most 
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striking  proof  of  this  art^  we  should  have  to  ectraet  al  leail 
three-fourths  of  the  book.  Indeed  the  very  first  page  wiU 
afford  US  a  remarkable  instance — and  the  reader  will  find  that 
hardlj  anj  one  of  those  which  succeed,  is  without  sereral  of 
those  minute  and  apparently  careless  touches,  which  give  the 
picture  such  an  inimitable  air  of  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
Robinson  Crusoe  would  form  an  admirable  manual  for  a  young 
writer  who  desired  to  distinguish  himself  in  fictitious  eompo- 
silion  :  in  it  he  will  find  carried  to  the  very  highest  point 
yet  attained,  that  important  art  in  narrative,  the  art  of  relat* 
ing  with  an  air  of  good  faith  and  probability.  When  Crusoe 
tells  us  that  be  was  born  « of  a  good  family,  though  not  of 
that  country,  my  father  being  a  foreigner  of  Bremen,  who 
first  settled  at  Hull, »  who  can  resist  yielding  an  almost  im- 
plicit belief  that  he  is  reading  an  authentic  narrative,  and 
when  he  speaks  of  his  mother,  « whose  relations  were  named 
Robinson,*  a  very  good  family  in  that  country  (York),  and 
from  whom  i  was  called  Robinson  Kreutznaer;  but,  by  the 
usual  corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are  now  called, 
nay,  we  call  ourselves,  and  write  our  name,  Crusoe:  and  so 
my  companions  always  called  me ,  •  he  must  have  a  sterner 
degree  of  incredulity  than  we,  who  can  retain  in  full  force 
the  recollection  that  what  is  so  artlessly  and  circumstantially 
detailed  is  not  a  true  history. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Author  has 
succeeded  in  producing  so  certain  and  durable  an  impression 
upon  all  his  readers,  and  in  particular  upon  the  young  and 
inexperienced  is  the  absence  of  Surprizes.  It  has  been  said 
th*at  "  Truth  is  strange — ^stranger  than  Fiction » :  and  the  mind, 
in  picturing  to  itself,  with  that  anticipatory  power  which 
accompanies  the  perusal  of  a  series  of  adventures  and  circum- 
stances dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  and  regular  course  of  human 
affairs,  naturally  and  almost  involuntarily  puts  itself,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  into  the  attitude  of  expectation — and  looks 
forward  by  a  kind  of  contradictory  subtlety,  to  future  sur- 
prise. To  this  craving  for  wonder  De  Foe  has  never  minis- 
tered :  he  kn<;w  well  that  in  the  realities  of  life  our  anticipa- 
tion of  future   seldom  if  ever  corresponds  to   the  true  course 
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4>f  (he  fatore,  and  that  in  the  picture  we  draw  of  wh^t  is 
before  us,  neither  the  lights  nor  the  shadows,  in  most  cases, 
correspond  to  the  realitj.  To  perceive  clearly  the  force  of 
what  we  hate  remarked,  let  any  one  consider  what  would  be 
(he  difficulties — in  matters  of  comfort  and  subsistence,  &c., — 
which  he  would  naturally  anticipate  in  the  condition  of  a 
solitary,  dwelling  on  a  desert  island ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  want,  for  instance,  of  a  pot  in  which  to  boil 
his  food,  would  by  no  means  occur  to  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences,  or  one  which  it  would  cause  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  to  replace.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the 
difficulty  about  the  ink.  No  less  have  we  been  always  struck 
with  that  admirable  and  most  acute  touch  of  naturalness  in 
the  passage,  where,  after  describing  Robinson's  labour  in  build- 
ing  a  boat  in  order  to  make  his  escape,  he  discovers  the  im- 
possibility of  launching  the  canoe  he  has  with  so  much  exer- 
tion succeeded  in  constructing.  In  reading  any  of  the  mul- 
titude of  imitations  of  this  extraordinary  fiction,  which  have 
followed  it ;  who  has  not  perceived  their  inferiority  of  interest 
in  this  respect.  The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  pseudo- 
Grusoes  are  either  of  a  much  less  probable  nature  in  them- 
selves, or  are  obviated  by  means  which  appear  to  depend  less 
upon  the  skill  or  energy  of  the  heroes  of  these  romances  than 
upon  the  invention  and  readiness  of  their  authors^— and  must 
be  regarded  by  the  reader  rather  with  that  cold  and  languid 
interest  which  attends  the  descent  of  the  «  Deiis  ex  machinft » 
of  a  tragedy,  than  with  the  eager  sympathy  accompanying  the 
fluctuations  of  a  real  destiny. 

# 

When  Crusoe  tells  us  of  the  loss  of  his  shipmates :  •  as  for 
them,  I  never  saw  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them 
except  three  of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes  that  were 
not  fellows » ;  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  admirable  truth — 
however  incapable  he  may  be  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
— of  this  last  touch  ? 

Again,  his  reflections  during  the  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  which  occurs  while  he  is  busily  engaged  in  domes- 
ticating himself  in  his  cave. 

VOL.    Hi.  46 
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« I  was  not  so  much  surprised  with  the  lightning,  as  I  was  with  a 
thought  which  darted  into  my  mind  as  swift  as  the  light-ning  itself: 
O  my  powder!* 

If  we  compare  this  with  even  the  most  artfullj  designed 
strokes  in  such  works  as  «The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,*  or 
the  ^  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward »  we  shall  find  out  in 
what  the  difference  between  genius  and  imitation  consists.  But 
the  best  critics  in  the  present  case  are,  as  we  have  said, 
children  :  and  their  judgment  has  been  recorded. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  a  peculiarity  which  runs  through 
all  De  Foe's  works,  and  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
likely  to  injure  the  effect  of  many  of  them ,  does  not  in  this 
case  add  to  the  effect  of  Crusoe.  We  allude  to  that  belief  in 
divine  interference  with  everyday  human  affairs,  and  that 
attention  to  dreams,  omens,  and  the  mysterious  emotions  which, 
though  exceedingly  common  in  De  Foe's  age  and  condition, 
seems  to  have  been  carried  by  him  to  an  unusual  height ; 
and  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  the  plain,  unvisionary, 
and  generally  unimpassioned  tone  of  his  style. 

That  the  first  convictions  of  religion  in  a  mind  uncnitivaled 
and  comparatively  ignorant  as  Crusoe  is  represented  to  be, 
should  be  accompanied  by  fancied  signs  and  omens,  particu- 
larly when  the  subject  of  these  impressions  is,  from  his  lone- 
liness, in  precisely  the  position  most  calculated  to  receive 
them,  is  but  natural.  Even  .the  presentiments,  and  the  Sorles 
Biblicoe  of  the  worthy  tradesman  who  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  •Journal  of  the  Plague  Year*  are  admirably  conceived^ 
if  they  are  no  more  than  an  artifice  of  the  author  to  iaspiPB 
us  with  some  portion  of  the  dread  which  must  have  darkened 
all  mens'  minds  at  the  approach  of  the  « Pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness » :  but  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  instance 
of  that  power  by  which  De  Foe  could  annihilate  that  great 
irulf  which  is  fixed  between  this  life  and  the  next  is  to  be 
found  in  his  narrative  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  — lo 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a  visitor  from  the  world 
of  spirits  in  close  contact — and  this  without  in  the  least  shock- 
ing our  feeling  of  probability  —  with  the  dullest  and  most 
common-place  details  of  a  provincial  town. 
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As  this  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  instance  of  De  Foe's 
literary  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  hardiest 
experiments  ever  yentured  upon  human  credulity,  we  trust 
that  some  account  of  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  our  reada^ 
—as  the  book  is  not  generally  known,  at  least  in  this  country. 
*  De  Foe's  publisher,,  who  in  all  probability  was  likewise  a 
personal  friend,  appears  to  have  printed  a  large  impression  of 
a  work  written  by  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  named  Pre- 
lincourt,  and  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  the 
Christian's  Defence  against  the  Fear  of  Death,  with  several 
directions  how  to  prepare  oivrsels^es  to  die'  well.  This  work, 
it  appears,  met  with  no  more  attention  from  the  public  than 
the  very  uninviting  nature  of  the  subject  rendered  probable-^ 
and  lay  a  dead  and  ponderous  load  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
,too  adventurous  publisher.  In  this  emergency  De  Foe  con^ 
ceived  and  executed  a  plan  to  give  popularity  to  this  weight 
of  dull  divinity,  which  for  .audacious  ingenuity,  we  believe 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  puffing.  He  wrote  a  narra- 
tive, supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  « a  Justice  of  Peace  at  Maid- 
stone in  Kent,  and  a  very  intelligent  person,  and  attested  by 
a  very  sober  and  understanding  gentlewoman,  a  kinswoman  of 
the  said  gentleman's,  who  lives  in  Canterbury,  within  a  few 
doors  of  the  house  in  which  the  within  named  Mrs.  Bargrave 
.  lives.  •  This  narrative,  entitled  :  j4  True  Relation  of  the 
Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal^Ahe  next  day  after  her  death, 
to  one  Mrs.  Bargraue,  at  Canterbury,  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber j  i705,  which  Apparition  recommends  the ,  perusal  of 
Drelincourt's  Book  oj  Consolations  against  the  fears  of  Death: 
was  appended  to  the  work  of  Drelincourt,  which  had  imme- 
diately a  vogue  which  abundantly  attested  the  success  of  De 
Foe's  most  extraordinary  advertisement. 

The  scene,  the  language,  the  dramatis  personae  of  this  sin- 
gular fiction  were  all  selected  with  De  Foe's  usual  skill,  and 
with  that  happy  audacity  which  silences  the  objections  of  in- 
credulity by  the  very  impossibility  which  the  reader  feels  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  assumed.  The  artful  manner  in  which 
it  is  attested — and  the  care  which  the  author  takes  to  reply 
to  any  preliminary  objections  as  to  the  credibility  of  his  story. 
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not  concealing,  as  an  author  of  less ,  confidence  wo«kl  baYC 
done,  that  such  objections  had  been  adyaoced,  but  aaaigniag 
reasonable  and  natural  grounds  for  them— ^verj  circunslance 
unites  to  render  the  reader  a  dupe  to  the  imposition. 

Indeed  it  requipes  all  the  self-conunand  even  of  a  reader 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  true  history  of  the  work  to  pe* 
ruse  it  without  falling  into  the  snare.  The  conversation  of 
the  two  interlocutors  too,  one  of  whom  has  qnitiM  the  land 
of  spirits  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  recononending  (i.  e. 
heJpini;  the  sale)  of  Drelincourt's  book  on  Death,  is  so  exact! j 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  supposed  speakers— one  an  ex- 
ciseman's sister  and  the  other  a  seamstress, — that  it  is  diiSeull 
to  say  which  feeling  predominates  in  the  reader's  mind — ad^ 
miration  of  De  Foe's  boldness  and  skill,  or  a  half  involuntary 
belief  in  the  truth  of  his  narration.  Mixed  up  with  reUgions 
consolation  and  recommendation  of  good  books,  we  find  the 
two  friends  talking  of  broken  tea-cups,  scoured  silk  gowns^ 
and  such  humbU;  matters,  which  naturally  form  so  great  a 
proportion  of  conversation  between  persons  of  their  sex,  age^ 
and.  mean  condition.  Now  the  reader  finds  it  impossible  to 
deny  his  belief  to  circumstances  which  it  seems  so  unKkely 
that  any  author  would  have  thought  aijeigning,  and  his  ijt- 
credulity  is  further  soothed  by  the  candour  with  which  tlia 
objections  against  the  credibility  of  the  story  are  slated. 

The  impression  of  reality  in  the  present  case  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  •  mise  en  sedne  • 
of  a  supernatural  drama.  The  apparition  arrives  at  noon-day, 
has  all  the  manners  and  apparent  reality  of  the  person  whom 
it  represents — nay  even  the  infirmities — is  sensible  to  touchy 
and  departs,  as  it  came,  with  all  the  circumstance  of  fledi 
and  blood  :  nor  is  the  favoured  object  of  this  ghosUy  com- 
munication aware,  until  after  the  departure  of,  the  person  with 
whom  she  has  been  talking,  that  her  companion  was  a  visi- 
tant from  the  other  world.  U  is  curious  to  remark,  thatbfr* 
side  Drelincourt's  book,  •  which  was  the  best,  she  said,  on  the 
subject  ever  wrote,*  she  (the  ghost)  ^also  mentioned  Doctor 
Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  books,  which  were  translated, 
wrote  vyon  death,  and  several  others : »  is  it  i^ery  improbable 
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lliat  these  « Dutch  books  •  were  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of 
the  same  publisher^  so  strangely  assisted  by  De  Foe  ?  This 
surprising  discourse,  •  which  the  apparition  put  in  much  finer 
words  than  Mrs,  Bargraye  sajs  she  can  pretend  to, »  lasted  an 
hour  and  three  quarters*  at  the  end  of  which  the  ghost »  sai<i| 
she  would  take  leave  of  her,  and  walked  from  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
in  her  view  till  a  turning  interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which 
was  three  quarters  after  one  in  the  afternoon. » 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  quiet  air  with  which  De 
Foe  adds,  towards  the  end  of  his  story,  •  Drelincourt's  Book  of 
Death  ij,  since  this  happened ^  boughi  up  strangely, »  Our 
task  of  sketching  the  literary  character  of  De  Foe  would  be 
but  imperfectly  executed,  were  we  to  omit  all  notice  of  a 
elass  of  works  which  acquired  at  the  time  a  higher  degree  of 
popularity  than  they  have  retained. 

Tbi$  diminution  of  esteem  may  be  attributed  in  some  mear 
sure  to  two  very  different  causes :  first  the  overwhelming  and 
universal  fame  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  has  eclipsed  all  the 
other  works  of  our  author,  and  secondly  a  gradual  refinement 
of  taste  which  renders  disgustful  to  us,  pictures  of  profligacy 
and  vice,  however  vigorous  the  pencil  which  delineates,  and 
however  brilliant  the  colouring  which  embodies  them.  With 
regard  to  the  first-mentioned  cause,  there  are,  alas,  innumer- 
able instances  in  the  history  of  letters  which  show  how  surely 
one  chief  work  renders  us  blind  to  others  of  great  but  infe- 
rior excellence:  that  the  Paradise  Lost  has  caused  us  to  re- 
main in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  Lycidas,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  external  nature— we  cannot  see  the  stars  until  the 
sun  is  set,  though  they  are  always  in  the  heavens.  The 
works  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  are  stamped  with  the 
same  genius  which  distinguishes  Crusoe ,  and  the  Plague 
year  ;  but  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  and  the  personages 
who  move  on  the  stage,  are  generally  of  an  odious  and  re- 
Tolting  character  :  and  the  very  skill  which  paints  the  adven- 
tures of  prostitutes  and  ruffians  causes  disgust  in  proportion 
to  its  perfection.  The  Spanish  literature  abounds  with  these 
delineations  of  the  Vida  Picaresca,.  as  it  was  called,  and  Gil 
BlsLS  and  Lazarillo  de  Torm^s  are  instances  which  wUl  occur 
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to  every  reader  of  fiction  :  but  we  mast  confess  that  whether 
from  the  greater  gaiety  and  more  sunny  cheerfulness  of  the 
Continental — and  particularly  of  the  Spanish — national  cha- 
racter, or  from  the  coarseness  being  in  some  measure  softened 
.  by  a  foreign  language,  these  pictures  of  careless  witty  profli- 
gacy are  free  from  an  air  of  brutality  which  offends  ns  in 
similar  subjects  in  English.  Like  the  inimitable  beggars  of 
Murillo,  who  carried  the  picaresco  taste  to  its  highest  pitch 
in  a  sister  art,  the  Spanish  and  even  French  vagabond  wears 
his  rags  with  something  of  a  jaunty  air,  while  the  English 
ragamuffin  retains  little  of  poverty  but  its  squalor,  little  of 
ingenuity  but  its  rascalities. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  school  in  which  De  Foe 
acquired  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  adventures 
of  these  rogues  and  cheats,  was  a  prison  ;  generally  the  school 
of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  Olympic  arena  of  their  pro- 
ficiency :  in  the  vigorous  language  of  one  of  our  old  Drama- 
tists : 

A  Counter ! 

"Why,  'tis  an  University !  who  not  sees  ? 
As  scholars  there,  so  men  here  take  degrees, 
And  follow  the  same  studies— all  alike. 
Scholars  learn  first  logique  and  rhetorique : 
So  does  a  prisoner ;  with  fine  honied  speech 
At  's  first  coming  in  he  doth  persuade,  beseech 
He  may  be  lodged  with  one  that  is  not  itchy. 
To  lie  in  a  clean  chamber,  in  sheets  not  lowsy, 
But  when  he  hath  no  money,  then  doth  he  try 
By  subtle  logique,  and  quaint  sophistry. 
To  make  the  keepers  trust  him  — 
Sit  A.  Ap.  Say  they  do? 

SuA.WEjfB.  Then  hes  a  graduate. 

SiK  A.  Ap.  Say  they  trust  him  not? 

Sir  A. Wend.  Then  is  he  held  a  freshman,  and  a  Sot, 

And  never  shall  commence  ;  but  being  stilb  barred, 
Beexpulsed  from  the  Master's  side  to  the  twopenny  ward, 
Or  else  i*the  Hole  beg  place. 
Sjb  D.  Dap.   When  then,  I  pray,  proceeds  a  prisoner? 
Sui  A.WxiiD.  When,  money  being  the  theme, 

He  can  dispute  with  his  hard  creditors*,  hearts. 
And  get  out  clear— then  he's  a  Master  of  Arts  {•]. 

(•)  The  Roaring  Girl.  Act.  III. 
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SmoUei  and  Fielding  havei  both  written  in  thia  manner^ 
and  with  admirable  effect :  but  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  genius  that  penrades  the  scenes  thej  have  left  us  of  this 
nature,  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced  of  their  propriety  as 
works  of  amusement  to  the  young.  Their  wit,  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  purchased  too  [dearly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  « whiteness  of  soul  >  as  Horace  beautifully  calls 
it,  which  is  not  only  the  greatest  charm  of  the  youthful 
mind,  but  its  most  powerful  security  against  the  contamina7 
tions  and  selfishness  of  that  world  with  which  it  must  sooner 
or  fater  come  in  contact. 

What  Salandri  so  gracefully  addresses  to  a  girl  may  be  well 
applied  to  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Piii  cbe  le^iadrft  sei,  e  pia  vezzosa, 
Serba  iiitatta  la  fede  al  tuo  diletlo : 
Yivi  di  tua  belta,  vtvi  gelosa 
Di  bel  candore,  cht  non  ha  difttto. 

The  two  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  tind  of  writing 
are  the  Count  Fathom  of  Smollet,  and  Fielding's  history  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  both  of  which  works  are,  judging  by  our 
own  personal  experience,  likely  to  produce  a  gloomy  and 
dangerous  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  reader.  The  un- 
interrupted succession  of  meanness  and  brutality  in  Fathom 
is  hardly  once  relieved  by  a  single  tonch  of  generous  or  ele- 
vated feeling,  and  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Wild,  related 
with  a  terrible  irony,  seem  ratber  an  abstract  theory  of  the 
agency  of  some  evil  spirit  than  a  story  possessing  any  of  that 
probability  which  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  interest  of  a 
reader. 

It  is  in  general  difitcult,  and  always  dangerous,  to  attempt 
to  excite  sympathy  towards  a  character  in  itself  essentially 
undeserving — if  not  of  respect,  at  least  of  admiration  :  and  the 
instances  in  which  even  writers  of  the  greatest  genius  have 
failed  in  the  experiment  are  so  frequent  that  they  ought  to 
deter  every  author  from  attempting  so  perilous  an  exploit. 
Shakspeare  indeed  has  given  us  an  Antolycus — and  has  proved 
that  the  less  unamiable  peculiarities  of  the  vagabond  charac- 
ter are  not  incompatible  with  a  certain  charm  and  half-reluc^ 
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Unt  liking  t  but  it  is  not  nett»89rf  to  wade  Uurongh  the 
bathsome  details  of  a  class  of  stories  which  of  late  were  an* 
happily  the  rogue  in  England^  to  be  coaTiaced  that  no  'tisk 
can  be  more  difficult  and  unpro6lable  than  the  attempt  ta 
reconcile  what  nature  has  made  incompatible,  or  to  hope  any 
lasting  reputation  from  what  is  neither  eloTated  in  taste  aor 
pure  in  morality. 


To  TBI  Editobs  Of  TBB  St.  PBTKBSBCBa  Enausfl  Rbtibw 

Gbntlbmbn, 

Having  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  London,  where  I 
was  naturally  much  struck  by  many  scenes  peculiar  to  that 
gigantic  metropolis,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  them 
might  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction  to  your  readers. 
I  therefore  send  you  the  enclosed,  which,  should  you  judge 
it  worth  insertion,  shall  be  followed  by  others. 

.   I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  very  Obedient  Servant 

Hen3B«cTflbiii. 


SKETCHES  IN  LONDON. 

Public  bocjsbs— Pabloctbs. 

Fop  real  substantial  comfort  of  every  kind  under  the  sbbi 
give  me  England*— give  me  London  !•— 

In  London,  you  may  always  make  yourself  at  least  tempo* 
rarily  happy.  When  ail  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone 
— *wben  those  near  and  dear  to  us  ,  are  either  laid  under 
the  sod,  or  far  away  in  distant  lands,    when  friends  forsake, 
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tfid  acqvaistancet'wiH  nbt  reeogaije^   let  mm  bfutbe  i*  Loi^ 
don^and  i  can  still  at  bast  be  ooBflfortable.^^^* 

To  nuMiy*  thU  aaseitioii,  may  appear  absurd,  and  to  tlia« 
who  |>us8es8  not  a  tboroagk  aequaintanoe  witii  London  it 
4ottbtk8s  will,  but  it  is  sober  fisci  BerertlMibss. 

One  evening  late  in  the  fnonth  of  Fribraary^  I  was  pursning 
my  solitary  way  from  the  city,    where  1  hadbeea  following 
my  avocation  during  the  day,--*to  my  nather  dreary  abode  at 
the  West-end «     1  had  but  newly  parted  from  my   only  near 
rdative  in  London,  who  had  just  left  England  ;  1  had  expe* 
rienced  already,    though-  young,    the  hollow   and   uasatisfao- 
tory   nature  of  casual   friendships,    and  I.  felt,   as  I  walked 
through   Finsbury   Square,    a  particular  depression  of  spirits. 
I  caught  n  glimpse  of  a  ftaiily  gvoup^  gathered  ronsd  a  plesaN 
sant  hearth,  in  a  house  in  the   square,    and  my  thoughts  in* 
Toluntarily  wandered  back  to  happy  early  days,  when  I  had 
made  one  of  a  similar  circle,-*- when  that  circle  was  complete^ 
^•-undivided   either   by   death   or   distance, — |to    that   period 
of  unalloyed  happiness — long    passed   away — never^  never  to 
return  I  —  These    thoughts   had    naturally    a    very    depresst 
ing   influence  on  my  spirits,   which  the  gloomy  state  of  tlie 
weather — it   was   a   boisterous   and   cloudy   cri^ening^^tended 
mudbi  to  increase.    -1  walked   slowly  on,  and  had  reached  a 
turning  to  the  right ,    in  the  •  City  Road , »   when  suddenly  a 
diarp  shower  began  to  fall,-«I  was.  ynprovided  with,  either 
cloak,  or  umbrella. — •  The  omnibus »  thought  I,  •ismy  only 
resource.  • — As  the  thought  crossed  me,    one  oi  these  conve* 
nient,  though  lumbering,  machines  approached,-*-!  hailed  tha 
conductor,  but  was  answered,  only  by  that  look  of  contempr 
tuous  pily,    which  these  curious    members  of  society  always 
favour  you  with,  wbcn  nthejr  are  full* — that  is  when  their 
vehicle  has  its  complement  of  passengers.     What  could  I  do?. 
I  felt  little  disposed  for  a  soaking,  past  experience  had  taught 
me,   that  there  was   Utile   hope  of  finding  a  vacancy  in  any 
omnibus  on   a  rainy  night  at  that  hour — at   this  instant  my. 
eye  fall  upon  the  sign  of  « The  Angel »  projecting  from  a  house 
at  the  conwr  of  the  street, — I  scmtiniaed  the  place,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  a  ,raq>eotabl«  looking  Publie-houie  I  stqi^ped  in 
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al  once— and  pudiing  open  a  gvetn  baize  door,  wilb  a  gbfli 
plate  in  its  centre,  bearing  on  it-^the  word,  « Parlour*  I  found 
myself  in  tbe  midst  of  a  circle  of  well-dressed  men,  seated 
round  a<  fire,  smoking  tbeir  pipes  and  sipping  HoUands  and 
water. — A  movement  was  instantly  made  to  accommodate  me 
witb  a  seat  near  tbe  fire ;  I  took  a  cbair,  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
a  cigar — and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  joined  a  conversation, 

wbich  will  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  general  wben  I  say 

it  embraced,  among  otber  things,  politics,  religion,  and  theatri- 
cals, agriculture,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Premier,  and  Robert  Owen 
Esqr.,  socialist — but  all  conducted  with  a  propriety  and  in- 
telligence, which  positively  astonished  me,  in  snch  a  place — 
I  insensibly  sat  chatting  away  several  hours,  and  soon  bani^ 
ed  all  the  dreary  thoughts  that  had  filled  my  mind  bef<M«  en- 
tering the  house. 

One  of  the  frequenters  of  this  place  with  whom  I  entered 
into  conversation,  pointed  ont  to  me  fonr  elderly  men  who, 
he  said,  had  never,  for  one  evening,  Sundays  and  times  of 
sickness  excepted,  missed  being  at  their  posts  in  that  very 
room ,  for  the  last  twenty  years ,  and  passing  a  few  hours  to- 
gether in  chat,  i  looked  at  these  four  men,-^they  were  evi- 
dently respectable  tradesmen,  I  listened  to  their  conversation, 
they  evinced  great  intelligence  and  really  extensive  general  in- 
formation, and  I  at  last  rose  to  go,  having  to  my  surprise 
found  it  to  be  eleven  o'clock,  feeling  myself  really  benefited 
both  in  mind  and  spirits,  by  the  fonr  hours^  spent  in  the  Par- 
lour of  the  « Angel »  for  which,  including  a  pint  of  ale  and  a 
cigar,  I  paid  sixpence! — 

This  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last  time  of  my  visiting  a 
Parlour  of  a  public^honse— a  new  source  of  amusement  and 
instruction  was  opened  to  me,  which  I  failed  not  to  profit  bj; 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  anyone  may  enjoy  the  society  most 
suited  to  his  taste,  on  any  evening  of  the  week,  at  a  trifling 
expence,  at  different  Public  Houses  of  respectability. — Should  a 
man  be  disposed  for  society  of  a  higher  caste,  he  will  find 
jt  at  the  « Castle-  Moorgate,  in  the  City— and  at  tbe  West  End 
at  the  •  University  Arms »  Gower  Street.  Should  he  be  SforU 
ingly  ioeKned ;  let  him  go  to  the  •  RricklayinrV  Anns, »  Albemarle 
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Terrace,  City  Road — or  to  the  « Feathers, »  Holborn.  Is  he  a 
fancier  of  the  «Ringii  -there  is  the  « Castle*,  Holborn — kept  by 
Tom  Spring  the  celebrated  pugilist — (who,  it  may  be  observed, 
though  perhaps  remarkable  in  a  person  of  his  class,  is  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  manners  and  appearance)  and  a  great  resort 
of  those  addicted  to  the  noble  art  of  Self  Defence,  as  it  is' 
termed— Does  he  wish  for  the  company  of  theatrical  people — 
there  is  the  « Wrekin  •  near  Drury  Lane,  kept  by  Hemming, 
the  actor,  and  entirely  frequented  by  those  of  his  class. — Does 
he  covet  the  society  of  commercial  men  and  travellers,  he  will 
always  meet  with  such  at  the  « Angel »,  Islington. — In  short  be 
his  desires^  what  they  may  in  this  respect,  whether  be  affect 
the  company  of  the  high  or  the  low,  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
or  the  medium  of  either,  they  are  all  alike  within  his  reach*— 
and  all,  at  a  moderate  expense.  And  is  this  not  a  comfort? 
I  have  felt  it  so  indeed,  many  times.  It  is  emphatically  a 
London  comfort — obtainable  nowhere  else. 

It  is  my  intention  in  some  future  sketch,  to  give  an  account 
of  several  evenings  spent  in  this  manner,  in  different  parlours; 
as  numerous  amusing  incidents  ^quently  occur  at  such  resorts, 
the  recital  of  which  cannot,  I  think  fail  to  entertain  the  read- 
ders  of  this  Periodical : — the  British  reader — I  would  fain  hope, 
will  be  glad  to  peruse  a  light  sketch  from  life  Jin  his  own 
land-^and  I  venture  to  trust,  that  those  of  this  country,  in 
which  we  are  so  pleasantly  sojourning — and  who  have  shown 
such  readiness  to  encourage^a  publication  in  our  national  Ian* 
guage, — will  not  find  entirely  devoid  of  interest  these  feeble 
efforts  from  the  pen  of 

HeOSBUCTHblH. 

St.  Petersburg,  August  1842. 
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uviNci  oifDim  WATts  WITHOUT  cohmuhigatioii  wrm  Tm  aukm- 
mn«—- *i>H.  fATnOfs's  bxpbbihvkts. — One  of  the  moit  lemaxk- 
able  experiments  of  modern  times,  was  performed- last  week 
bjr  a  Dr.  Payeme,  at  that  excellent  experimental  schooU  ^ 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street.  Dr.  P.  descended  in 
the  great  diving-bell  of  that  establishment,  in  his  ordinary  dress, 
and  remained  there  for  the  space  of  three  hours  without  any 
communication  whateyer  with  the  upper  air,  and  apparently 
without  haying  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  or  in- 
convenienced by  his  long  submersion.  He  states,  that  he  could 
just  as  easily  have  remained  down  twelve  or  twenty -four 
hours ;  indeed  he  assigns  no  limit  to  his  powers  of  sub-aqueous 
vitality.  General  Pasley,  and  several  other  eminent  scientific 
individuals ,  kept  watch  at  thy  bell  during  the  whole  of  the 
three  hours,  and.  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  supply  of 
vital  air  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Payerne  from  above. 

Now  that  this  surprising  feat,  so  long  regarded  as  of  the 
class  of  physical  impossibilities,  has  been  at  last  accomplished, 
every  one  ( as  usual )  is  discovering  how  easy  it  is.  It  is 
only  to  take  down  with  you  something  that  will  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  fast  as  you  generate  it ,  and  something 
else  (with  a  lucifer  match  or  two  to  heat  it)  from  which  you 
may  set  free  oxygen  enough  to  keep  you  alive.  Doubtless 
these  are  the  main  conditions  of  the  experiment  —  and  there 
are  several  well-known  substances  which  do  possess  these  two 
requisites.  Pure  potassa  ,  for  example ,  will  absorb  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  chlorate  of  potass 
gives  out  when  heated  3915  parts  per  100  of  oxygen.  The 
judgment  and  skill,  however,  which  have  formed  out  of  such 
abstract  notions  and  {quoad  hoc)  unapplied  facts  as  these  (sup-  ^ 
posing  the  conjectures  that  point  to  them  to  be  correct)  a 
praclical  means  of  living  under  water  -*  which  have 
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SO  nice  a  balance  or  adjwtmeat  of  ettential  yet  coAdioting, 
elemento— Hsannot  be  of  an  everjdaj  cast,  and  unquestionably, 
entitle  Dr.  Payerne  to  take  a  bigh  place  among  the  inventoiri. 
and  discoverers  of  the  age. 

The  practical  apptications  which  this  new  art  admits  of, 
are  numerous  and  important.  Diving-bells  and  helmets  will 
now  be  freed  from  all  those  cumbrous,  yet  delicate  append- 
ages which  make  working  with  them  so  difficult,  and  in  no 
case  free  from  considerable  danger.  Works  und^^  water  will 
be  prosecuted  with  almost  as.. much  ease  as  wprks  abo^e. 
Valuable. wrecks  will  no  longer  lie  for  ages  on  our  shores, 
hidden  and  unexplored  ;  but  within  a  month  or  two  of  their 
being  ingulfed,  restore  their  treasures  to  the  daring  and  in- 
dustry of  man.  For  purposes  of  war,  too  —  power  to  wage 
which ,  with  advantage ,  is  always ,  in  just  hands ,  the  best 
security  for  peace — this  invention  will  be  invaluable. 

THE  EAKTH. — The  earth  is  the  cul  de  sac  in  the  great  city 
of  God — the  camera  obj»eura,  full  of  inverted  and  diminished 
images  from  a  more  beautiful  world — the  halo  round  a  better 
sun — the  numerator  of  an  unknown  denominator.  Verily,  it 
is  almost  an  absolute  nothing. 

SPEECH  NOT  ALWAYS  SPEAKING.  •*-  When  Metast^io  places  the 

following  words  in  the  mouth  of   a    woman    distracted   with 

grief- 
All  !  non  son  io  chi  parle, 
£  il  barbaro  delore^ 
Che  mi  divide  il  core, 
Che  delirar  mi  fa— 

may  he  not  have  been  prompted  by  the  q>eech  of  Hamlet's 
mother,  when  she  attributes  his  reproaches  not  to  himself, 
but  his  madness,  and  is  admonished  in  reply. 

Mother  !  for  love  of  grace 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  yoiur  sonl^ 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

Sill  more  happily  was  the  same  thought  illustrated  by  a  poor 
turnpike^girl  in  Scotland,  of  whom  the  late  Charles  Hattbews 
loved  to  make  honourable  mention.  He  and  his  postchaise 
companion  had  paid  at  the  gate  on  their  way  to  dine   with 
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a  friend,  and  as  it  was  past  midnight  when  thej  again  reached 
it  on  their  return  ,  the  girl  demanded  the  toll  for  another 
day.  Deeming  this  an  imposition,  the  companion,  who  had 
been  sacrificing  somewhat  too  liberally  at  the  shrine  of-  Bae- 
chtis,  Tisited  the  claimant  with  a  shower  of  opprobrious  terms, 
uttered  in  so  loud  a  kej  that  they  awakened  the  mother, 
who  protruded  her  nightcapped  head  from  a  little  window 
above  th^  door,  exclaiming, 

•  Maggie,  dear!  for  what  is  the  gentleman  abusing  ye?» 
To  which  the  girl  replied  with  an  arch  smile,  •  It's  no  the 
gentleman  that's  speaking  now,  mither ;  it's  the  wine ! » 

caiNNiNQ  QRAYBEARDs.  —  Wc  may  admire  a  tear-drop  on  the 
cheek  of  yeuth  and  beauty,  not  less  than  a  dew-drop  on  a 
rose  ;  but  a  smirk  upon  the  sickly  and  wrinkled  features  of 
old  age  displeases  us  as  an  incongruity.  Its  misplaced  bright- 
ness is  like  the  gloomy  glitter  of  a  coffin-plate  :  or  rather  maj 
we  compare  it  to  those  clocks  which  play  a  merry  tune  jast 
before  they  strike  the  hour  pf  midnight. 


UST  OF  NEW  PATENTS. 

William  Young ,  of  Queen  street ,  lamp-maker,  for  improvements 
in  lamps  and  candlesticks.     May  98 ;  six  months. 

Philip  Jacob  Kayscr,  of  Gracechurch-street,  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  lamps.     May  31  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Phillips^  of  Exeter,  chemist,  for  improvements  in  purifying 
gas  for  the  purposes  of  light.    May  3t ;  six  months. 

Richard  Watson,  Jun  ,  of  Cloth-fair^  gas  Btter,  for  improvenieuls 
in  draining  land  embankments,  and  cutting  of  Railways  and  other 
engineering  works.     May  31 ;  six  months. 

Henry  Wilkinson,  of  Pall  Mall,  gun*maker,  for  improvements  in 
unloading  shipping,  especially  those  vessels  called  colliers.  May  31; 
six  months. 

Louis  Nicholas  de  Meckenheim ,  of  Vienna,  but  now  of  London, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  art  of  depositing  and  manufac- 
turing metals  and  metal  articles  by  electro-galvanic  agency,  and  in 
the  apparatus  connected  therewith.    June  1 ;  six  months* 

William  Henry  Kempton,  of  South  street,  Pentonviile,  gentleman, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  June  I ;  sixtoontbs. 
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.  Jametf  Reed,  of  Bishop's  Stortford ,  staCnary  aud  mason,  for  i|n- 
provetnents  in  tiles,  slating,  and  the  constrdction  of  water-tight 
joints,  and  in  the  covering  and  casing  of  huildings  and  other  erec- 
tions.   June  9  ;  six  niorths. 

Henry  Jubber,  of  Oxford,  confectioner,  for  certain  improvements 
in  kitchen  ranges,  and  apparatus  for  cooking.    June  9 ;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Aiogworth ,  of  Birmingham  ,  gentleman,  for  certain  inv- 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing glass  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  plate  glass 
and  window  glass  are  usually  applied.     June  4 ;  six  months. 

Edmund  Tuck,  of  the  Hay  market,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  silver* 
smith,  for  certain  improvements  ,in  the  covering  or  plating  with 
stiver  various  metals  and  metallic  alloys.     June  4 ;  six  months. 

William  Irving,  of  Regent-street,  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  an  im- 
proved corn  drill,  or  machine  for  sowing  all  kinds  of-  seed  or  grain. 
June  7;  six  months. 

John  Wood<iock,  of  Manchester,  millwright,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  steam-engines.     June  7 ;  six  months. 

James  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  engineer^  ^for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  forging,  stamping, 
and  cutting  iron  add  other  substances.    June  9;  six  months. 

Joseph  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham,  lamp-maker,  for  certain  improve* 
ments  in  the  conslructioa  of  cocks.     June  9 ;  six  months. 
•  John  George  Hughes,  of  No.  158,  Strand,  general  agent,  for  a  new 
application  of  telegraphic    signals,  and    the    mode   of  applying   the 
same.    June  9;  sii,  months. 

James  Anthony  Emslie,  of  the  Borough  and  County  of  Newcastle^ 
npon-Tjne,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  pumps.  June 
9 ;  six  mouths. 

Stephf*n  Bencraft,  of  Barnstaple,  gentleman ,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  saddle-trees.    June  9;  six  months. 

Arthur  Howe  Holdsworth ,  of  Book-hill,  Devon,  gentleman,  for 
improvements  in  constructing  certain  parts  of  ships  and  vessels  in 
order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  fire,  and  for  regulating  temperature. 
June  it;  six  months. 

Richard  Garrett,  of  Leiston  Works,  SuflTolk  ,  agricultural  instru- 
ment-maker, for  improvements  in  the  constroction  of  horse-hoes, 
scarifiers,  drag-rakes,  and  drills,  for  cultivating  land.  June  13;  six 
months. 

Thomas  Banks,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements 
iu  the  construction  of  wheels  and  tyres  of  wheels ,  to  be  employed 
upon  railways.    June  13  ;  six  months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  ob- 
taining the  colouring  matter  from  wool ,  aud  woollens  dyed  with 
indigo.    June  13;  six  months. 

William  Cotton,  of  Leytoostoin^i  E$sex,  .Esquiff ,  fyr  ai^,  ijp{f?pved 
wetghii|g  machine.    June  13 ;  two  months. 
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•Daniel  WilliBmSyOfOsford,  Slater>  for  improvetnenU  in  eovoiog 
ridges  atid  hips  on  the  roofs  of  buildiogs.    June  13 ;  six  months. 

ISMO  Moss,  of  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  silk  trimmiog  maonfiictitrer 
for  improvemants  in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons,  ornaiaenti 
and  fastenings  for  wearing  apparel.    June  13;  six  months. 

WiUiam  Morrett  Williams^  of  Bedford-place,  Commercial  road, and 
of  l63>Fenchurch*streel,  lock  manufacturer,  for  certain  improTements 
in  the  construction  of  locks  and  keys ,  which  he  proposes  to  call 
•  'Williams*  Lock  and  Key  iroproyed. »    June  13;  six  months.  ' 

Henry  Hough  Watson,  of  fiolton-le-Moors,  consulting  chemist,  for 
certain  improvements  in  bleaching^  changing  the  colour  of,  aud 
otherwise  preparing,  purifying  and  refining  tallow^  and  certain  other 
organic  substances,  mixtures,  compounds,  and  manufactnres.  Jane 
91;  bLx  months. 

Joseph  Bunnett,  of  Deptford,  Kent,  engineer,  for  certain  improre- 
ments  in  pavements,  for  streets ,  roads ,  and  other  surfaces,  and  in 
machinery  for  producing  and  repairing  the  same.  Jane  SI ;  six 
months. 

John  Dickson,  of  BrOok-^street,  Holborn,  engineer,  for  improvemeDts 
in  rotary  engines^  and  butlers ,  in  stopping  railway  carnages ,  and 
in  machinery  for  propellitig  vessels ,  part  of  which  improvementi 
afw  applicable  to  propelling  air  and  gases.    June  91  ;  six  months. 

Frederick  Gye,  jun.,  of  South  Lambeth ,  gent.,  for  improvements 
kt  binding  pamphlets,  paper  and  other  documents.  June  91;  six 
months. 

Thomas  Gaunt,  of  10,  Dulby  Terrace,  City  Road,  genL,  for  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  applying  any  such  power  as  is,  or  maj 
be  used  for  propelling  vessels  or  carriages  to  produce  locomotioa 
thereof.     June  SI ;  six  months. 

Henry  fiewley,  of  Dublin,  licentiate  apothecary  and  chemist,  lor 
an  improved  chalybeate  water.     June  S3;  six  months. 
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I.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  (he  Condition  of 
Children  employed  in  Mines y  &c.,  with  two  Appendices  of  Evi- 
dence.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.     3  vols.     Folio,  pp.  3039.    London.  1843. 

.3.  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  the  Coal-trade  and  CoUierieSy  &c.  London. 
8vo.     1841.    Second  Edition. 

3.  Speech  of  Lord  Ashlty  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  June^ 
1842,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  Regulationt 
respecting  the  Age  and  Sex  of  Children  and  Voung  Persons  em- 
ployed  in  Mines  and  Collieries.    London.    8vo.     pp.  53. 

On  Ihis  our  fair  Earth,  T^ith  its  canopy  of  air  and  cincture 
of  waters,  the  prying  mind  of  man  observes  a  host  of  animated 
forms,  which,  with  every  apparent  capacity  for  liberty  and 
power  of  change,  seem  each  in  its  kind  to  be  tethered  to  its 
own  region  by  invisible  influences  of  such  potency,  that  to 
transgress  them  is  to  die.  A  certain  zone  is  allotted  to  each  of 
the  four-footed  races — a  certain  range  and  altitude  to  the  bird 
— and  a  certain  stratum  of  waters  to  the  finny  tribe  ;  the  sur-, 
face  and  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  have  each  their  inhabitants, 
ever  embraced  by  the  same  common  element.,  yet  ever  re- 
maining strangers  to  each  other.  Something  of  the  same  com- 
plexity and  economy  is  visible  in  the  ordering  of  that  great 
VOL.  m.  48 
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moral  universe,  wliich  is  made  visible  here  throtigh  the  agency 
of  man — irho,  whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
for  intellectual  advancement ,  has  his  brotherhood  with  bis 
humbler  companions  of  earth  ;  and,  like  them,  is  chained  to 
those  regions  where  he  can  alone  procure  the  conditions  of 
physical  existence.  Practically,  we  always  find,  and  have  ever 
found,  large  sections  of  our  race  exhibiting  grades  and  dif- 
ferences of  action  and  sufiering ;  so  that  we  arc  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  that  which  is  to  sustain  and  perfect  the 
social  fabric,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  not  one  in  form  and 
shape — not  found  in  one  spot — but  scattered  over  the  eartb— 
acquired  by  a  variety  of  etTorts  under  varying  circumslances, 
but  everj'where,  and  under  all  its  varieties,  taxing  all  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  the  individual,  that  the  great 
destinies  of  the  race  may  be  fulGIIed. 

Here,  however,  the  parallel  between  the  physical  world  and 
Ihe  social  ceases.  The  author  of  both  has  ordained,  in  the 
former,  that  so  long  as  each  tribe  of  animals  plays  its  appointed 
part,  so  essential  to  the  great  organism  of  nature,  all  its  ca- 
pacities for  enjoyment  shall  be  satisfied.  To  inan  alone  he 
has  intrusted  the  perilous  duty  of  guarding  his  own  happiness. 
Labour  for  sustenance  is  his  Ipt,  in  common  with  all  flesh ; 
variety  in  the  kind,  and  intensity  in  the  degree  of  labour,  is 
a  necessary  inheritance,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
social  and  moral  system  hinges.  But  whether  or  not  be  shall 
vindicate,  in  the  midst  of  this,  his  nobler  nature  and  destinies, 
depends  greatly  upon  himself,  and  also  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  society  in  which  his  lot  is  cast. 

Here,  by  three  ponderous  folios,  we  have  disclosed  to  us— 
in  our  own  land,  and  within  our  awn  ken  —  modes  of  exis- 
tence, thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  sufferings,  virtues,  and  vices, 
which  are  as  strange  and  as  new  as  the  wildest  dreams  of 
lEction.  The  earth  seems  now  for  the  first  time  to  have 
heaved  from  its  entrails  another  race,  to  astonish  and  to  move 
us  to  reflection  and  to  sympathy. 

Here  we  find  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  living 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  —  intermarrying  —  having 
habits ,  manners  ,  and  almost  a  language,    peculiar  to   them- 
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«dves— the  circumstances  surrounding  their  exlstrace  stampiof 
and  mouldinf  mind  and  bodj  with  gigantic  power.  The  com- 
Bton  accidtats  of  daily  life  are  literally  muHiplied  to  this  race 
of  men  a  hundred-fold  ;  while  itiey  are  subject  to  others 
which  have  no  .parallel  on  earth.  It  is  not,  then,  a  matter 
for  wonder  thai  their  minds  should  borrow  from  the  rocks 
and  caTerns  they  inhabit  something  of  the  awful  'power  of 
darkness'  of  the  other  ;  and  that  their  hearts  and  emotions 
should  exhibit  the  fierceness  of  the  elements  amidst  which 
they  dwell. 

It  is  mainly  to  Lord  Ashley,  who  has  headed  this  great 
movement  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  these  volumes,  issued  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  public  know  the  true  condition  of 
the  mining  population  ,  and  so  forcing  ,  by  the  weight  of 
opinion  and  individual  cooperation,  society  at  large  to  attempt 
an  amelioration. 

The  legislature  of  past  years  has  undoubtedly  been  to  blame 
in  taking  no  cognizance  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  now 
exhibited.  But  are  they  blameless  who  employ  these  men, 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  labours  which  have  induced  a  pre- 
mature old  age  in  their  service  ?  Have  they,  with  so  much 
in  their  power,  fulfilled  their  duties  —  have  they  considered 
how  to  strengthen  the  connection  of  the  master  and  the  hire* 
ling  by  other  ties  than  those  of  gain  ?  Has  our  Church,  cle- 
rical and  lay,  been  diligent  in  civilising  these  rough  natures? 
Have  proprietors,  enriched  by  the  development  of  minerals,, 
enabled  the  Church  to  increase  her  functionaries  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  new  populations?  These  are  questions  which 
must  be  asked,  and  answered,  before  the  burden  of  change  is 
laid  on  a  few,  which  should  be  borne  by  many.  We  feel 
that  this  benefit  must  be  conferred  by  all ;  and  the  power  of 
the  state  must  be  propped  by  the  self-denial  of  the  owner  — 
and  the  mild,  untiring  energies  of  the  Church  must  be  aided 
by  the  kindly  influences  of  neighbourhood  —  before  it  can 
be  hoped  that  such  a  race  as  the  miners  can  be  brought 
to  abandon  their  rooted  prejudices  and  brutal  indulgen* 
ces.  Living  in  the  midst  of  dangers  —  and  on  that  account 
supplied  with  higher  wages,  and  with  much  leisure  to  spend 
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tiiem — the  J  unite  in  their  characters  all  that  conid  flow  fron 
sources  which  render  man  at  once  reckless  and  self-indnlgent 
-—  a  hideous  combination  ,  when  unleavened  by  religion  and 
the  daily  influences  of  society — little  likely  to  be  removed  bj 
Acts  of  Parliament  alone,  and  never,  if  Acts  of  Parliament  find 
none  but  official  hands  to  aid  in  inforcing  them. 

It  is  essential,  before  we  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  lives 
of  the  hewers  of  coal,  that  the  reader  should  establish  in  his 
own  mind  some  standard  by  which  to  test  their  actual  god- 
dilion  ;  for  a  very  unjust  estimate  will  be  formed  if  he  forgets 
to  divide  what  is  from  what  is  not  essential  to  their  lot.  Each 
and  every  profession  and  calling  has  its  dangers,  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  to  a  certain  degree  inseparable  from  it; 
and  hence  the  comparison  must  not  be  made  between  one 
elass  and  another,  so  much  as  between  what  each  class  is, 
tod  what  it  ought  to  be.  . 

There  are  many  stales  more  deadly  than  that  of  the  miner, 
and  very  many* where  the  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering  is 
at  least  equal,  if  not  greater.  The  army,  in  the  discharge  of 
its  ennobling  duties  at  home  and  abroad  ,  exhibits  a  greater 
mortality.  Many  sections,  of  our  artisans  and  manufacturers 
are  in  these  respects  fully  as  deeply  smitten  —  luxury  and 
pampering  send  as  many  to  the  workhouse  as  privation  and 
want.  In  the  economy  of  the  universe,  life  seems  of  inflnile- 
ly  ismall  account ,  as  compared  with  duties  dischai^ed  :  these 
have  no  direct  reference  to  time,  but  to  that  duration  of  vhich 
time  is  but  a  fragment ;  these  are  as  compatible  with  fewness 
of  years  as  with  length  of  days — and  the  award  is  pronounced 
to  be  not  more  for  him  who  has  toiled  the  whole  day  in  the 
moral  vineyard ,  than  for  them  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
labouring  but  one  hour.  The  simple  test  of  each  man's  con* 
dition  is  whether  he  has  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  lot  is  cast* 
*Are  his  moral  and  physical  energies  duly  fostered  and  directed? 
or  are  they  abused  and  clouded  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of 
those  who  employ  him,  crushed  by  their  power,  or  converted 
from  a  service  of  freedom  to  slavery  ? '  Let  us  take  this  cri- 
terion, and  judge. 
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The  moment  that  a  new  colliery  ig  to  be  %von  (L  e.  estab- 
Ikhed)',  the  face  of  the  countrj  is  changed  —  numerous  ugly 
cottages  spring  up  like  a  crop  of  mushrooms  —  long  rows  of 
waggons,  laden  with  ill-assorted  fnrniture,  are  seen  approaching, 
and  with  them  the  pitmen  and  their  families.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  departure  of  the  gentry,  unless  they  are  content 
to  remain  amidst  ^  the  oGT-scouring  of  a  peculiar,  a  mischievous, 
and  unlettered  race,'  (p.  519,  App.  1,)  to  see  their  district  as* 
sume  a  funereal  colour  —  '  black  with  dense  volumes  of  rol- 
ling smoke,'  and  echoing  with  the  clatter  of  endless  strings  of 
coal-waggons. 

Thus,  morally  and  physically  insulated,  the  collier  becomes 
gregarious  and  clannish,  and  is  rarely  seen  by  any  save  those 
who  traffic  with  him.  A  stranger,  to  obtain  a  view,  must  go 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  at  some  hour  either  before  they 
descend  or  when  they  emerge  from  the  pit,  when  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck'  with  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  form,  the  black 
grisly  aspect,  and  peculiar  costume  of  this  singular  race,  who 
stalk  across  the  fields,  clothed  in  a  short  jacket  and  trousers 
of  flannel,  with  a  candle  stuck  in  the  hat,  and  a  pipe  in  the 
mouth. 

A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  peculiarities  is  a  difficult 
task  ,  requiring  much  tact  and  a  circuitous  approach.  *  A 
prominent  feature  of  his  character,*  says  a  commissioner,  '  is 
deep-rooted  suspicion  of  his  employer — his  master  (he  thinks) 
can  have  no  desire  to  benefit  him:'  a  trait  which  has  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  (he  proprietor  rarely  being  the  worker  of 
the  mine  ;  while  the  lessee  has  tittle  interest  in  common  with 
the  men  beyond  the  bond  by  which  he  is  to  obtain  the  most 
return  of  labour  for  the  least  expenditure.  The  lessee  con- 
tracts wilh  the  *  butty '  or  view'ej^  to  bring  up  the  coal  ;  and 
he  and  his  ^doggey'  (')  hire  the  gang  of  pitmen,  furnish  them 
wilh  tools,  pay  their  wages,  and  superintend  their  work. 

The  entrance  to  most  mines  is  by  means  of  a  well  or  shaft, 
varying  in  diameter   from  seven  to  fifteen  feet,  the  sides   of 

(i)  Thi«  is  •  sobriqijet  giren  to  ibe  foreman,  by  a  race  who  are  Individually  better 
1ioo«n  to  each  other  by  similar  appellations  than  by   their  proper  namrs. 
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which  ought  to  be»  and  generally  are,  lined  with  wood,  inn, 
or  brick-work  ,  for  a  certain  extent.     They  are  of  amazing 
deplhs  in  the  region  of  the  Tyne — and  comparatively  shallow 
in  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire.     The  shaft  of  Monkwearmoatk 
Colliery  would  contain  the  Monument  eight  times  piled  on  it- 
self.    Up  and  down   this  shaft  the  men   are  daily  sent  by 
means  of   machinery  ;    each   journey    averaging  from  two  to 
three  minutes  in  the  profound  mine  just  mentioned ;  while  in 
shallower  shafts,   of  600  feet,  about  a  hundred  men  can  be 
let  down  in  one  hour.     The  sensations  in  a  similar  attempt 
by  a  stranger  are  described    as    awful.     The    motion  as  the 
'  skip'  (or  basket  of  four)  descends,  is  not  in  itself  disagreeable 
— the  light  diminishing  gradually  until  there  is  total  darknesi: 
when  arrived  at  the  bottom,  *•  all  that  could    be  seen  of  the 
heavens  up  the  shaft  seemed  to    be  of   the  size  of  a  sogar- 
basin'  (p.  8) — and  this  in  a  comparatively  shallow  mine.  And 
now  a  new  world  is  opened  :— there  are  roads  branching  out 
for  miles  in  every  direction,  some  straight,  broad,  and  even, 
others  undulating  and  steep,  others  narrow,  propped  by  haga 
pillars  ;    the    whole  illuminated ,    and  exhibiting    black ,  big- 
boned  figures,  half-naked,  working    amid  the    clatter  of  ca^ 
riages,  the  incessant   movements  of  horses,  the  rapid  pace  of 
hun'iersy  the  roar  of  furnaces,  and  the  groaning  and  plunging 
of  steam-engines.     Perhaps  in  no  community  is  there  such  an 
amount  of  restless   and  violent   muscular  activity  —  and  it  is 
literally  incessant  ;  for   though  the  main  body  of  workers  as^ 
cend  daily,  still  the  economy  of   the  mine   requires  constant 
superintendence  on  the  spot.     The  community  consists  of  men 
and  boys — and,  in  some,  of  women — horses,  and  asses.    Rsis 
and  mice  find  their  way  in  the  provender ;  and  cats  are  brought 
down  to  keep  these  in  check.     The  cricket  is  chirping  every- 
where ;  the  midge,  and  sundry  varieties  of  insects,  are  found. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  are  fungi, 
such  as  mushrooms,  which  multiply  near  the  manure. 

The  temperature  of  these   regions  is  always  warm,  and  in 
many  mines  oppressively  hot,  so  that,  even  when  there  is  no 
particular  exertion,  abundant  perspiration  flows  from  the  body 
this  accounts  for  the  nudity  of  the  miner ;  who,  however,  io 
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well-ventilated  mines,  is  very  sensible  of  the  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  above-ground.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  ac- 
commodations, and  we  request  the  reader  to  bear  this  constantly 
in  his  mind.  Where  the  seam  of  coal  is  large,  as  in  Staf- 
fordshire, the  underground  works  are  such  as  to  afford  every 
facility  of  movement  and  posture  ;  while,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  sub-commissioners  describes  his  ex-^ 
ploration  of  some  of  the  passages  in  words  betokening  a  very 
lively  reminiscence  of  his  journey  :  *  I  had  to  creep  on  my 
hands  and  knees  the  whole  distance,  the  height  being  barely 
20  inches,  and  then  I  went  still  lower  on  my  breast,  and 
crawled  like  a  turtle  to  get  up  to  the^  headings.'  In  others, 
Mr.  Scriven  was  *  hurried,'  i.  e,  pushed,  by  a  miner,  on  a 
flat  board  mounted  on  four  wheels,  or  in  a  corve  (/.  e.  bas- 
ket) *  with  his  head  hanging  out  over  the  back,  and  bis  legs 
over  the  front,  in  momentary  anticipation  of  being  scalped 
by  the  roof,  or  of  meeting  with  a  broken  head  from  a  pen- 
dant rock/  These  passages  are  of  great  length  ;  for  '  at  the 
Booth  Pit  (  he  says)  I  walked,  rode,  and  crept  1800  yards  to 
one  of  the  nearest  faces.'  (App.  II.  p.  62.)  In  many  pits  the 
drainage  is  bad  ,  so  that  the  men  work  in  water —  which  ih 
some  is  brackish  —  and  in  the  Monkwearmouth  Colliery  pro- 
duces boils  on  the  skin  of  freshmen.  There  is,  or  ou^t  to 
be,  a  most  careful  system  of  ventilattoh,  otherwise  the  whole 
community  are  in  imminent  peril ;  and  this  is  effected  by  means 
of  another  shaft  placed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  first, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  passage,  in  shallow  mines;  or  by 
dividing  the  longer  shaft  of  the  deeper  ones  into  two  or  three 
perpendicular  segments,  and  keeping  up  a  large  fire  in  one, 
so  that  the  rarefied  air  in  this  sucks  up  the  colder  air  which 
descends  the  others  ,  and  is  made  by  means  of  doors  to  go 
into  every  part  of*  the  mine  before  it  nfakes  its  exit.  Thus 
the  noxious  gases — carbonic  acid,  or  *  choke  damp' — and  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  or  wild-fire  —  *  fire-damp ,'  *  sulphur'— 
are  diluted  and  cairied  off.  The  generation  of  these  gases  is, 
in  the  northern  mines,  incessant  and  rapid,  so  that  one  ven- 
tilating door  neglected  for  five  minutes  is  sufficient  to  cause 
an  explosion.  (App.  I.,  p.  125.)    Such  is  the  habitation  for 
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twelve  hours  of  each  day — therefore,  for  half  the  jears  of  his 
life — of  the  .miner.  Everything  is  adverse  to  him.  His  own 
ignorance  and  vice*-*-too  often  the  avarice  of  his  employer — 
Ihe  light — which  in  winter  is  darkness  to  him  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  combine,  and  are  ready 
to  burst  the  chains  which  art  has  forged  for  them,  and  over- 
whelm him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  —  nevertheless,  one 
Commissioner  says — 

'  The  assemblage  at  dinner^  which  is  in  a  large  hall  cul  out  in  the 
coal,  is  the  most  lively,  uproarious,  and  jovial  I  have  seen.*  —  p.  9. 

And  another — 

'Certainly,   the  miners  are  a  set  of  brave  men.    As  a  class,  the 
collier  is  exceedingly  reckless  and  foolhardly/ 

Let  us  now  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  miner  at  his  work, 
as  represented  by  several  of  the  SulMXMnmissioners.  The  eaal* 
^viewer  is  the  chief  man  of  the  colliery  :  as  his  duties  consist 
in  planning  and  conducting  the  great  operations  of  the  mine, 
Jbe  is  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  great  talents  and  acqoireffienls 
as  an  engineer ;  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  distinguished  po- 
sition he  holds  in  society.  The  under-viewer  has  to  settle 
and  superintend  the  accounts  of  the  workpeople. 

The  overmen  and  deputy-overmen  may  be  said  to  be  the 
mining  police, — watchers  over  the  due  discharge  of  the  work 
and  the  safety  of  the  mine.  The  overman  has  risen  from  the 
lowest  stations  of  his  craft,  by  talent  and  conduct,  to  his  pre- 
sent situation,  yielding  perhaps  100/.  a-year.  His  is  the  ge- 
neral superintendence  of  the  pit,  while  the  deputy^ vermeo, 
his  lieutenants,  see  that  his  orders  are  carried  into  effect  :  the 
latter  measure  off  the  quantity  of  work  to  each  hewer:  to  the 
'  putter,'  or  lad  who  removes  what  has  been  hewed ,  they 
assign  the  number  of  '  tubs'  to  be  taken  from  this  or  that 
hewer  :  they  make  out.  the  accounts  of  the  work  of  men  and 
boys,  and  pay  on  reckoning-days :  they  are  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  mine  during  the  working  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  ordering  and  controlling.  It  is  their  duty,  when 
the  main  body  of  workmen  have  left  the  mine  after  their 
day's  work,  to  see  that  all  is  right  in  the  pit ;  to  move  the 
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|ift>|»pfin^s  And  Uttlbers,  so  as  to  ensure  saf(^  fmm  falling  In 
of  the  roof,  ^c.  &c.  At  one  o'clock  fn  the  nornitig  th« 
olr«mian  himself  goes  down  to  ascertain  that  the  deputies  havo^ 
done  tfaieir  duty,  and  that  the  st^te  of  th^  noxious  gases  k 
safte. 

The  trapper  J  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age ,  awakened  hj 
his  mother  at  half-past  two  a.m.,  puts  on  his  4!dothes  by  the 
ever-^blazing  fire  of  a  collier's  cottage,  fills  his  tin-hottle  with 
eoffee^  and  starts  with'  a  lump  of  bread  for  the  pit  t — he  is 
let '  down  the  shaft,  and  walking  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartU 
for  more  than  k  mile  along  the  horse-way,  he  reaches  the 
beittow^waty^  used  by  the  young  men  and  boys  who  pudi 
their  tsrams  whh  the  tubs  on  rails  to  the  fiats — a  debateable 
land,  where  the  horse  and  barrow  ways  meet,  and  where  thd 
Ooals  are  transferred  to  the  *  rolley,'  or  horse-carriage,  to  be 
ultimately  delivered  at  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  quadruped, 
instead  of  the  biped  who  had  hitherto  brought  them  from- the 
hewer.  The  child  takes  bis  place  on  one  of  the  barrow-waysi 
in  a  small  hole  scooped  out  for  him  of  the  size  of  a  chimney- 
nook  :  his  duty  is  io  sit  by  the  side  of  the  '  door  or  trap/ 
which  doses  the  way,  and  to  open  it  the  moment  he  hears 
the  putter  running  up  his  tub  *.  for  twelve  hours  he  squats 
down  with  the  door-string  in  his  hand,  without  light ,  and 
without  daring  to  move  from  the  spot.  '  He  sits  solitary  and 
has  ho  one  to  talk  to  him,  for  in  the  pit  the  whole  of  the 
people ,  men  and  boys,  are  as  busy  as  in  a  sea-fight.'  His 
lather  may  have  given  him  for.thcfirst  week  or  two  a  candle, 
but  the  boy's  daily  wages  of  lenpence  is  soon  not  thought 
enough  to  spare  threehalf pence  for  light.  He  may  take  to 
his  coffee  bottle  and  bread,  but  should  he  fall  asleep,  a  ^mart 
cot  with  the  *•  yard-wand '  from  a  deputy  •^overman  never  fails 
to  rouse  him  *— a  mild,  punishment  as  compared  with  thai 
which  the  putter  would  have  inflicted  had  he  found  the  door 
dosed,  and  his  tram  stopped  :  ^  I  ^6t  my  hammers  twioe/ 
means,  I  was  twice  so  beaten.  (App.  I.  p.  583.)  Thus  the 
young  creature  soon  l^rns  praetteaUy  that  on  him  depend.  4he 
lives  of  the  whole  oomnKuiity  :  on  the  closing  of  the   dodr 

the  ventilation  of  the  mine  hinges.    At  four  o'clotk  a  oi^  of 
vol.  lu.  49 
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*  Looie,  loose!'  is  shouted  down  the  shaft,  and  cairied  onbj 
signal  voices  for  '  many  miles '  through  the  roads  and  pti- 
sages,  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  mine.  The  trapper  bean 
iC,  but  must  wait  until  the  last  putter  has  passed  with  his 
tram,  and  then  he  pursues  his  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft, 
waits  his  turn  for  ascent,  and  returning  to  his  father's  cottage, 
finds  a  dinner  of  potatoes  and  bacon,  a  large  fire,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  a  quiet  home  :  he  is  ihen  thoroughly  washed  in  hot 
water  and  put  to  bed.  He  avoids  a  game  with  his  coevals, 
lest  he  should  fall  asleep  the  next  day  at  his  trap.  The 
Saturday  after  '  pay-Friday '  is  a  holiday  at  the  pit ,  which  is 
spent  by  him  in  sleep  till  nine,  and  then  in  picking  up  hone- 
manure  on  the  highways  for  his  father's  garden.  Sunday  is, 
in  many  places  at  least,  devoted  to  bis  school,  and  to  his 
church  ,  to  his  walk  with  his  playmates  ,  and  to  his  '  good 
dinner,'  and  his  bed  ;  and   then  comes  Monday  and  the  pit. 

After  a  few  years  he  is  promoted  honoris  causdj  from  the 
barrow  to  the  horse-way,  where  he  now  keepa  the  trap— hat 
without  additional  pay.  The  doors  on  the  roUey-way  being 
heavier,  require  increase  of  years.  He  is  now  more  oot  of 
the  way  of  the  'yard  wand  ;'  instead  of  which,  any  laxity  or 
sleepiness  is  visited  by  a  slash  from  the  driver's  thong — or,  ia 
the  event  of  remonstrance  or  impertinence,  a  blow  from  his  fist. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  trapper  becomes  himself  a  dn^r. 
He  now  descends  the  shaft  at  four*A.ii.,  and   finds  his  bone 
ready  caparisoned  for  him  by  the   borse-^keeper  ;   so  that  he 
has  only  to  hook  him  to  the  carriage  or  rolley,  and  to  attaeh 
two  similar  machines  to  the  first ;  '  rejoicing  in  his  horse,  his 
carriage,  his  whip,   and  ,_  most  of  all,  in  the  candle  by  his 
side,'  he  starts  to  the  termination  of  the  horseway,  where  he 
is  to  receive  loaded  tubs  from  the  '  putter :'  these  he  mooats 
oh  hia  *•  rolleys,'  and ,  thus  charged ,  he  delivers  them  at  the 
shaft :  should  he  meet  an  empty  train ,  the  driver  must  give 
way  to  him  ;  or  should  he  find  a  sleeping  trapper,  '  he  luxa- 
riates  in  his  new*bom  power.'  (App.   I.,  p.  131.)    So  is  his 
first  journey  made ;  but  before  the  day's  work  is  over  he  wiU 
have  thus  traversed  about  3Q  miles,  of  gronndy  sitting  on  the 
Horiber  of  his  roliey.  .    . 
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The  drii^er  in  time  becoioes  a  sputter,'  a  signal  promortioa 
in  ererj  w^y  —  his  positien  in  honour  and  emolument  being 
greatly  enhanced— his  salary  depending  on  his  exertions,  and 
his  rank  next  to  that  of  the  hewer.  He  arrives  with  the 
drivers  and  trappers  at  the  same  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  takes  his  tram,  or  small  four-wheeled  sledge,  on  which 
he  places  the  empty  tub,  and  proceeds  to  the  spot  indicated 
by  the  deputy-overman ,  where  a  '  hewer,*  who  has  already 
bisen  working  two  hours  ,  has  collected  a  heap  of  coal.  By 
his  help  the  tub  is  soon  filled  with  six  cwt.  —  the  whole 
weight  of  carriage  and  all  now   being  eight  cwt.,  he  has  to 

*  hurry*  or  *  put'  this  to  the  *  flats,'  or  junction  between  the 
horse  and  barrow  ways ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  his  push- 
ing forward,  flinging  himself  into  an  elongated  and  stooping 
posture  —  both  for  the  sake  of  the  purchase  and  power  he 
thereby  gains,  and  to  get  through  these  galleries  of  three  to 
four  feet  high  without  scalping  himself :  sometimes  he  pushes 
with  his  head — which  he  first  pads  by  stuffing  his  '  loggers,' 
or  footless  stockings,  into  his  cap.  Every  tiib  is  marked  down 
by  the  young  man  at  the  flats  ;  and  his  rank  and  his  profit 
urge  his  exertions :  he  has  no  time  to  eat.  The  hewer  has 
had  two  hours*  start  of  him,  and  is  away  early,  leaving  him 
alone  to  fill  his  own  tub  and  do  his  own  work :  in  his  ab- 
sence  he  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  workers  in  the  mine. 
At  last  the  signal  is  given,  and  '  Loose,  loose!  *  being  heard, 
the  putter  walks  to  the  shaft ,  waits  his  turn  ,  may  have  a 
word  or  two   with   the   *  onsetter,'  who  loads  the  '  cage '  or 

*  basket '  for  ascent,  and  soon  finds  himself  at  home,  washed 
to  the  waist,  and  seated  before  his  plentiful  meal  of  potatoes 
and  bacon.  The  exertions  he  has  made  secure  speedy  sleep, 
from  which  he  is  roused  only  by  the  *  callman's'  rap  at  his 
window,  to  begin  the  duties  of  another  day.  His  wages  depend 
on  the  distance  he  goes  and  the  number  of^  tubs  he  brings. 
If  the  tram  be  90  yards — as  ascertained  by  the  deputy-over- 
man's *  yard  wand ' —  to  and  fro  is  one  journey.  When  he' 
performs  this  twenty-one  times  he  scores  16rf.,  having  traver- 
sed 2  miles  and  2fi0  yards.  If  the  potter  is  not  equal  to  the 
tram  he  has  an  assistant  or  '  half-marrow  ; '  if  he  needs  less 
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id  lia  takes  ^  a  foal/  or  small  boj,  a«  heljier,  aad  the  w^ 
are  proportionallj  divided*.  In  sowe  districto  there  is  an  jl^ 
stract  sort  of  a  miner,  who  is  proportioned  into  eight  parti, 
(p.  157)  thus : 

A  hoy  of  10  jears  is  (wo^ghths,  and  earns  10s*  per  mouth. 

»  13  jears  is  thfee-eigliths,        »         \6s*  • 

■  15  years  is  one-half,  n         20s.  ■ 

A  girl  at  16  years  is  one-half,  »         20s.  ■ 

A  boy  at  18  years  is  three-fourths,        »         30s.  ■ 

The  hewer  or  Iioler  is  generally  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
upwards.  He  goes  to  the  pit  at  two  in  the  morning,  having 
breakfasted,  and  learns  from  the  deputy-overman  what  is  to  be 
done.  He  strips  to  the  waist  in  some  mines,  but  in  others, 
he  works  quite  naked.  Some  'undergo,'  that  is,  begin  excavat- 
ing, by  squatting  on  their  backs  or  sides,  and  fling  in  their 
whole  weight  into  the  blow  they  strike  with  their  'pick,' to 
bring  down  the  harder  masses  they  use  gunpowder  and  a  drill. 
When  he  has  worked  about  two  hours  the  '  putters '  come  to 
clear  away  the  coal :  he  must  be  careful  that  the  tub  is  Ml 
measure,  or  he  forfeits  it  ;  also  that  there  is  nothing  but  coal 
in  it ,  or  be  is  fined  :  finally,  be  appends  an  iron  ticket  to 
each  tram,  that  bis  work  may  be  put  to  bis  credit.  He  has 
usually  done  bis  day's  work  by  eleven  ;  and  be  has  to  find 
Ais  powder,  his  picks,  and  his  candles,  so  tbat,  with  these 
expenses  and  his  fines,  he  earns  about  50/.  a-year  ( in  the 
Durham  Districts). 

Besides  these  chief  inhabitants  of  the  mines  there  are  masons, 
and  carpenters,  and  fumace*men ;  in  a  word,  this  subterraneous 
world  must  be  as  complete  in  itself  as  a  ship-of-war.  A  father 
with  his  three  sons  can  earn  2/.  10.y.  a- week  ;  his  own  labour 
as  hewer  will  average  23^.;  the  patter  wiU  earn  205.;  the 
rolley-driver  75.,  and  the  trapper  55.:  besides  which  he  has 
a  certain 'quantity  of  coals  brought  to  his  door,  and  the  rent 
of  his  cottage  is  trifling. 

.  We  have  seen  how  rapidly  a  collier  village  springs  up,  and^ 
according  to  one  commissioner,  how  speedily  the  houses  of  the 
aeiglibouring'^gentry  become  untenanted;  but  another  (Di*- 
Mitchell )  thinks  the  tali   chimneys  of  the  coal-work^  enhance 
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tli^  beauties  Qf  t}ie  pl«im  of  WarwjcksliiFe  ;;  ^oA  certainly  no 
oi^  wha  1^9s  OQ^  ^itoQss^  th^  glowiag  furnaces,  as  seen  in 
the  iefUm  of  night,  will  en/nlj  tprffd  tbct  $ight.  '  The  village 
eommiinUy  consists  of  qoUiei^,  venders  of  heer,  and  small 
dealers  exclnsiivelf .  The  ^ttages  axe  whitewashed  and  plasr 
tered,  and  the  roof  slated.  The  degree  of  neatne^  wilhin  19 
p|. course  d^pen4efit  pq  the  individual ;  but  there  are  abundant 
descriptions  which  bear  testimony  tp  the  vuftue  of  cleanliness, 
towaprds  which  the  large  coal-fire  a^d  hot  water  are  great  helpa^ 
These  villages  are  of  course  run  up  at.  a  minimum  of  expanse 
bj  the  landlord,  and  therefore  are  seldom  picturesque.  Even  ^ 
in  an  agricultural  district  a  collier's  cottage  may  be  readily 
known  by  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  filth  without,  and  a  fierce 
hull-dog  withia  doors. 

In  such  a  village  Dr.  Mitchell  enumerates  a  population  of 
5000  souls,  with  thirty  beer-shops,  but  without  a  church  or 
ehapel,  save  the  meeting-house  of  the  indefatigable  Wesleyan, 
who,  let  it  be  noted,  has  hitherto  been  in  many  of  these  regions 
the  only  Protestant  missionary. 

The  collier  generally  has  a  love  for  some  gaudy  furniture, 

'  which  is,'  as  Mr.  Scriven  remarks,   ^  ill-assorted  to  the  rest 

of  his  gear.' 

•  In  every  house  may  he  seen  an  eight-day  clock,  a  chest  of  drawers  • 
with  brass   banfUes  and  ornaments,    reaching  from  the  floor   to  thf; 
ceiling ;  a  four-post  bed,  with  large  coverlet,  composed  of  squares  of 
printed  calico ;  bright  saucepans,    and  other  tin-ware,  displayed   on 
the  walls,'— Dr.  MiUheUy  p.  137. 

There  are  public  ovens  for  common  use  in  the  village.  The 
collier  is  often  fond  of  his  garden,  which  is  an  allotment  in 
some  neighbouring  field.  It  is  said  that  the  love  of  flowers 
may  still  be  remarked  in  the  number  of  nosegays  which  are 
worn  ou  Sundays  even  at  Newcastle.  The  best  garment  is  de- 
nominated ^  the  posy  jacket,*  from  the  huge  posy  which  used 
to  be  held  indispensable  on  gala-days. 

'At  the  village  of  South  Helton/  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  'a  miner, 
with  much  pleasure,  showed  bis  little  garden,  and  expatiated  on  the 
leauties  of  his  flowers.  Mr.  Potter,  the  viewer,  stated  that  at  the 
prize-shows  the  miner  often  competed  successfully  with  the  gentle- 
men's gardeners/— p.   137. 
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This  is  a  pleasing  featare  —  bnt  those  of  a  worse  sort  pre* 
dominate  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  commissioners.  Ac- 
cording to  these  gentlemen  the  colliers  are,  as  a  class,  rude, 
given  to  drunkenness  and  gambling,  turbulent,  quite  illiterate, 
and  not  seldom  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  of  all  tan 
their  mine. 

Drunkehness  is  unfortunately  fostered  in  every  way,  by  die 
laxity  in  giving  licences  to  beernshops.  The  wages  are  paid 
at  a  public-house,  or  at  a  truck-shop,  quite  as  bad;  sick  so- 
cieties are  carried  on  at  similar  places.  The  wages  given  in 
.  pound  notes  and  gold  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  require  to 
be  converted  into  silver :  many  a  publican  takes  care  to  have 
on  the  occasion  '  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  worth,'  and 
much  is  left  behind  in  payment  for  drink.  The  men,  women, 
and  children  are  all  contaminated  by  this  vice,  with  its  dread- 
ful consequences-  to  health  ,  economy,  and  morals.  In  ^^' 
cashire,  where  the  scale  of  •humanity'  is  terribly  low,  Mr. 
Halliwell  of  Wigan  says  that  the  ale-houses  are  thronged  on 
Saturday  nights  by  quite  young  boys,  who  return  to  them  m 
crowds  on  Sunday   nforning    as  soon  as  the   doors  are  open. 

*  I  say  that  every  collier  gets  drunk  on  Saturday,  if  he  can 
afford  it.'  Fighting  and  breaches  of  the  peace  are,  of  coarse, 
the  natural  immediate  consequences :  the  results  are ,  starva- 
tion and  rags  for  the  body  ;  and  for  the  mind,  brutal  passions 
and  their  baleful  effects. — Vide  App.  II.  p.  185. 

•  What  are  their  amusements  ?  '  In  answer  to  this  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  surgeon,  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  bull-dogs  kept  by  the  miners,  and  the  cruel  sports  in  whicb 
they  were  employed  ;  but  as  the  magistrates  within  the  last 
six  years  have  suppressed  such  proceedings,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion.  He  next  dwells  on  their  sing- 
ing and  dancing  the  double  shuffle  to  the  music  of  the  fiddle 
or  hurdygurdy.  The  noise  of  the  shoes  is  the  source  of  de- 
light ;  and  the  hobnail  of  the  colliers  afford  great  advantage. 

*  Sometimes  in  summer  they  will  sit  all  round  the  door  of  the 
public-house  in  a  great  circle,  all  on  their  hams,  every  man 
his  bull-dog  between  his  knees  ;  and  in  this  position  they 
will  drink  and  smoke. '    (App.  I.  p.  63.) 
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His  practice  and  belief  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  physic  are 
very  remarkable.  One-half  of  the  children  die  before  they 
■re  three  years  old,  mostly  poisoned,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Cooper  of  Bilston,  and  Mr.  Webb  of  Bankhouse, 
with  the  great  collier  nostrums  of  opium  and  gin,  so  that  the 
practitioner  is  rarely  called  except  Mn  extremis.'  —  App.  I. 
p.  30.  . 

In  one  instance  the  surgeon  happened  to  take  up  a  *pick/ 
with  which  a  comrade  had*  half  killed  his  iellow.  A  grave 
eoUif^r  had  placed  the  weapon  in  the  room  with  the  sick,  in 
order  to  watch  if  the  blood  on  the  iron  rusted,  in  which 
case,  he  avowed,  the  wound  would  canker.  This  trait  will 
recall  to  the  reader  the  sympathetic  cures  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  ointments  were  applied  to  the  weapon  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  knight.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  at  a  period  much  nearer 
our  own  days,  gives  a  similar  recipe. 

The  mode  of  recovering  a  man  suffocated  with  choke-damp 
is  to  bury  his  neck  and  shoulders  in  a  recently-dug  hole.  The 
remedy  is  a  little  more  rude,  but  perhaps  not  less  successful, 
than  the  application,  secundum  artem^  of  cold  water  and  air 
by  the  licensed  practitioners. 

Besides  intemperance,  the  collier  is  a  gambler,  of  that  spe- 
cies which  delights  in  cock  and  dog  fighting,  bowling,  card- 
playing^  and  chuck-penny.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  a 
whole  month's  wages  of  a  father  and  his  sons  being  staked 
on  a  cock,  dog,  or  favourite  bowler.  There  is  much  expense 
incurred  by  the  constant  training  of  cocks.  Drunkenness  is 
said,  however,  not  to  be  habitual,  but  a  periodical  vice :  but 
these  periods,  besides  hebdomadal,  include  every  occasion  for 
joy  or  grief,  as  at  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  where  the 
doctor  concerned  is  *  always  pressingly  and  considerately  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  good  things  purchased  by  the  money 
which  should  have  gone  in  payment  of  his  services.  '" — App. 
I.  p.  729. 

In  the  West  Riding  (Report,  p.  163)  '  the  family  breakfast 
is  bread,  milk,  or  porridge  ;  the  luncheon,  huge  lumps  of 
bread,  and  oAen  bits  of  cheese  or  bacon,    in  the  pit ;   a  hot 


meal  ^hdn  they  6dtne  bodie  ftt  fir«   or  stx  ;    afid  oflto   ^r- 
ridge,  of  bt'e&d  afftd  milk  ag^in,  at  supper. ' 

A  ^trikihg  tonit^ii  vtth  tk^  above  is  the  stale  bf  tl^  Bust 
<)f  Bcetiand  mtner.  He  ha^  hard  wot-k  in  ah  ill-veiitiMed 
mine  ;  no  butcher's  meat,  bat  in^t^d,  oattn^I-porridge  ot 
oat-eake.  '  Even  the  hewel'  d6e^  not  enjoy  the  latnry  of 
small  beer  ;  and  the  children  invariably  drink  the  water  li 
tHe  pit.'  They  are  ^represented  as  dirty  fioid  ragged,  and  ex- 
hibiting '  at  a  glance  the  attribiitte  of  a  population  ileglected 
aJnd  abandoned  to  a  course  of  life  whick  has  blunted  tbe  con»- 
Inonest  perceptions  of  human  c6mfort.  '-^R.  H.  Franks* s  R^ 
porty  App.  I.   p.  396.  * 

In  Ireland  Iheir  appearance  was  very  -healiky' :  they  aaid 
they  worked  hard,  and  must  live  ifrell ;  they  used  bread  i»- 
fitead  of  potatoes  ;  had  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  cluiiged 
their  clothes  once  a  week;  and  the  commissioner  ^fancies' 
thattbey  washed  once  a  week.— Ti?epori,  p.  173. 

In  our  English  and  Welsh  mines  the  labour  gives  ample 
remuneration  ;  and  there  is  a  very  general  concurrence  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  being .  sufficient  and  good. 
The  exceptions  are  oftener  to  be  traced  to  the  improvident  or 
intemperate  habits  of  the  family  than  to  the  pressure  of  un- 
merited want,  or  any  other  tangible  source.  On  the  whole, 
the  English  miner,  though  more  severely  worked,  is  better 
paid,  than  any  class  of  operatives  but  the  highest-grade  arti- 
san, and  is  better  off  than  the  agricultural  labourer.  With 
his  large  wages  and  sensual  appetite,  he  is  often  both  a  gross 
and  a  dainty  feeder — '  the  .first  in  the  market  for  a  dish  of 
green  peas  and  a  yoiihg  goose  or  duck. ' 

The  race  is  everywhere  broadly  distiiiguished  from  the  ru- 
ral population  of  the  district  ;  but  the  distinguishing  featuMs 
are  far  from  being  the  same  everywhere.  Dr.  Mitchell  says 
that  ihe  artist  would  do  well  to  study  in  the  pits  of  Shrop- 
shire for  models  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  antique.  In  some 
other  of  our  English  counties,  where  the  seams  are  high,  ds 
In  Warwickshire,  the  iniAer  is  *  as  big  as  a  h^avy  dragoon. ' 
In  every  place  the  *  torso '  of  the  hewer  is,  from  tbe  nalme 
of  (he  v^drk,    wonderfully  developed.    8rt  Mr.  Wm.  Moiri- 
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son,  the  medical  attendant  of  the  Lambton  collieries,  giyes  a 
description,  of  which  the  parallel  mast  be  sought  for  in  the 
Byzantine  historian's  account  of  the  Huns : — 

*  The  outward  rpan  distinguishes  a  pitman  from  every  other  ope- 
rative. His  stature  is  diminutive;  his  figure  misshapen  and  dispro- 
portionate ;  his  legs  much  bowed ;  his  chest  prominent^  and  greatly 
developed.  His  brows  are  overhanging,  and  the  forehead  retreats ; 
the  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  and  the'  cheek  hollow.  I  have  seen 
agriottlturai  labourers,  blacksmiths,  Carpenters,  and  even  the  di^tres* 
sed  stocking-weaver,  to  whom  the  term  « jolly*  might  not  iinaptly 
be  .applied,  but  I  never  saw  a  «jolJy  collier. » '—^^^.  I.  p.  662. 

All  the  colliers,  however,  bare  some  points  in  cominon. 
JJb^  intense  muscular  exertion,  and  the  constant  perspiration 
in  the  heat  of  the  mine,  render  obesity  an  impossibility;  and 
this  discipline,  it  is  agreed. on  all  hands,  makes  them  recover 
most  astonishingly  from  the  effects  of  accidents,  wounds,  and 
operations.  Moreover,  some  features  above  described  are  com- 
mon to  all  classes  of  the  population  which  are  early  over* 
worked,  and  may  be  seen  in  hideous  perfection  among  women 
who,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  labour  in  the 
fields.     They  become  old  and  care-worn  at  a  very  young  age. 

With  regard  to  the  menial  peculiarities  of  the  colliers,  it 
eertainly  appears  that  they  are  not  a  reading  community;  and 
this  gentleman  (Mr.  Morrison)  adds  quaintly  enough,  *  that 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  men  who  are  so  long  engaged 
in  very  hard  work  daily,  and  possess  but  very  indifferent  edu- 
cations, if  it  be  remembered  how  mciny.  educated  persons  will 
not  open  a  book  for  days  together  without  the  reasonable  ex- 
cuse of  the  pitman. '  The  young  child  may  daily  earn  from 
lOd.  to  18^.  to  add  to  the  wages  of  his  father  ;  and  this  is 
a  great  sum  to  forego  for  study  in  the  school  instead  of  la- 
bour in  the  mine  :  hence  the  expediency  of  the  hour  carries 
the  day  .  even  in  the  most  intelligent  districts  of  Scotland,  in 
Ibe  midst  of  the  peasantry  that  produced  and  appreciated  Ro- 
bert Burns,  we  find  the  authors  of  the  '  New  Statistical  Ac- 
count' stating  the  great  and  growing  reluctance  among  the 
colliers  to  spare  their  children  time  for  any  schooling :  ('] 
thus  the  young  collier  b,oy   becomes  the   ignorant  and  power- 

(«j  See,  fir  i««taade,  ••  Hew  SuiisiMtl  Acaont  of  AynUr^w '  f*  7fi9» 
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ful  savage  in  good  time.  The  term  we  have  applied  is  used 
KOt  as  a  sjnonyme  for  ferocitj  so  mucti  as  of  incivilisation; 
for  no  one  can  read  these  reports  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  large  fund  of  kindlj  human-natore  in 
this  neglected  race.  *  They  will  dispense  charity  largely/ 
says  Mr.  Morrison,  *  but  indiscreetly.  A  person  with  a  dean 
white  apron  and  three  small  children  at  his  side,  singing  a 
hymn  in  a  pit  village,  will  be  loaded  with  alms. ' — Jpp.  I. 
p.  729, 

Their  notion  of  acnteness  is  that  of  all  ignorant  people, 
namely,  tricking,  which,  if  practised  on  a  superior  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  community,  is  sure  to  meet  with  vast  ap* 
plause  ;  yet,  though  petty  frauds  are  common,  it  is  not  so  as 
to  positive  theft.  *  A  person  residing  near  a  colliery  may 
never  lose  anything  of  great  value. ' — p.  729.  There  is,  i» 
fact,  a  remarkable  absence  of  great  crimes — though  little  is  to 
be  said  as  to  chastity  or  peacefulness ;  and  able-bodied  pau- 
perism is  unknown. 

Whenever  from  any  causes,  says  a  commissioner,  the  col- 
Her  is  ^  unchained, '  the  police  are  on  the  alert  for  scenes  of 
riot  and  fight.  *  I  have  seen  a  dozen  pitch-battles  of  a  Christ- 
mas morning,"  says  another  witness  (Lancashire).  And  ifoor 
limits  permitted,  we  could  give  a  brief  account  of  theirstrike 
and  turn-out  in  1832,  affording  a  fine  canvass  for  all  the 
peculiarities  which  characterise  a  people  so  constituted  in  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  body  and  mind. 

Where  the  Wesleyans  have  laboured  with  most  success,  tbe 
pitmen  themselves  are  fond  of  being  preachers  and  holders- 
forlh  ;  and  in  several  mine^  swearing  is  punished  by  fine  or 
the  withdrawal  of  their  beer,  which  the  non-jurors  divide 
among  themselves. 

But  we  must  say  a  little  more  as  to  the  physical  nature 
and  effects  of  the  employment.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  comfort  of  the  miner  depends  on  the  space,  drainage,  and 
ventilation  of  his  '  house  ; '  that  as  to  space,  in  the  thin-seam 
coal-mines  no  more  is  excavated  than  is  absolutely  requisite; 
and  that  if  the  passages  were  to  be  enlarged,  by  destroying 
the  hard  and  even  rocky  beds  containing  tbe  eoal,    the  nunft 
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would  nol  pay,  bul  most,  witk  all  ks  inhabitants,  be  aban- 
doned— ^at  least  this  ia  the  excuae  urged  for  working  manj 
wretched  places. 

*  The  mines  in  Sbropshire  are  too  low  for  men  to  do  such  work; 
some  are  no  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  The  bojs  crawl 
«Q  their  hands  and  knees.* -^ Report j  p.  67. 

Of  course  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  drag  a  basket  con- 
taining several  hundred  weight  of  coal  through  such  a  pas- 
sage— *  hence  they  are  harnessed,  by  means  of  a  girdle  and 
chain,  to  the  carriage. '  The  labour  is  very  severe  ;  and  of- 
ten maims  and  cuts  the  flesh.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  all  this  is 
borne  by  the  children  in  general  with  ^  great  fortitude  and 
resignation. '  But  much  of  the  evidence  is  such  as  follows:-* 

John  Pe^rce,  aged  13,  says :— '  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  took 
to  girdle  and  chain.  I  don*t  like  it;  it  hurls  me;  it  rubs  off  my 
akin:  I  crawled  on  hands  and  feet;  I  o(\en  knocked  my  back  against 
the  top  of  the  pit,  and  it  was  very  sore.  When  I  went  home  at 
night  I  often  sat  down  to  rest  me  by  the  way,  I  was  so  tired.  The 
work  made  me  look  much  older  than  I  was.  I  thought  if  I  kept 
at  this  work  I  should  be  nothing  at  all,  and  so  I  went  to  the  bank 
to  work.  I  think  it  great  hurt  to  a  boy  to  draw  the  same  as  a 
horse  draws.  A  great  many  boys  find  that  they  are  unable,  and 
give  over  drawing  with   girdle  and  chain.     It  is  hard,    very  hard* 

Robert  North,  aged  16:— *  Went  into  the  pit  at  seven  years  of  age 
to  fiii  the  skips.  I  drew  about  twelve  months ;  when  I  drew  by 
the  girdle  and  chain  my  skin  was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down; 
I  durbt  not  say  anything ;  if  we  said  anything  they,  tlie  butty,  and 
the  reeve  who  works  uiider  him,  would  take  a  stick  and  beat  us. 
Ilea  could  not  do  the  work,  and  tliey  compelled  us.' 

*  I  wish,'  says  the  Sub-commissioner  J.  M.  Fellowes,  *  to  call  tha 
•attention  of  th^  Board  to  the  pits  about  Brampton.  The  seams  are 
an  thin  that  several  have  only  a  two -feet  headway  to  all  tlie  work- 
ings; they  are  worked  altogether  by  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
of  t^ge,  on  all  fours,  with  a  dog-belt  and  chain ;  the  passages  being 
neither  ironed  nor  wooded,  and  often  an  inch  or  two  thick  in  mud. 
In  Mr.  Barnes's  pit  these  poor  boys  have  to  drag  tiie  barrows  with 
I  cwt.  of  coal  or  sliick  sixty  times  a  day  sixty  y^rds,  and  tlie  emp- 
ty barrows  back,  withont  once  straightening  their  backs,  unless  they 
choose  to  stand  under  the  shaft  and  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
heads  broken  by  a  coal  falling.  *^Report^  p.  7i. 

The  effect  of  such  exertions  at  such  an  age  and  in  such  a 
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place  is  not  so  rarprkiii^  as  it  is  sboekiag;  '  Out  ef  fite 
cbiMren  tliat  I  examined  three  vere  not  only  bow-legged,  bat 
their  arms  were  similarly  bowed,  and  the  body  fir  from 
being  well  developed.'  —  /.  M,  Fellowes^  App.,  Part.  U. 
p.  2^k. 

The  remedy  is  the  substitution  of  machinery,  especially  as 
it  has  been  proved  to  have  been  successful  in  Derbyshire, 
where,  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson  of  Alfreton,  says,  *  he  should 
consider  it  inhuman  to  put  boys  to  such  work. '  The  seams, 
he  adds,  are  thirty-one  inches,  and  are  worked  by  a  wbeel 
and  rope,  ^  which  mode  we  found  quite  convenient. '  It  is, 
we  presume,  chieQy  in  small  pits,  or  those  of  owners  with 
little  capital — or  where  the  property  is  in  the  hands  o[  trus- 
tees— that  these — shall  we  term  them — atrocities  are  still  per- 
petrated :  Dr.  Mitchell,  at  least,  seems  to  believe  that  the 
large  capitalists  have  generally  abolished  the  girdle  and  chain 
and  substituted  the  railroad  and  the  '  dan, '  or  carriage. 

Another  aggravation  of  the  natural  hardships  of  a  miner's 
life  is  apprenticeship.  The  'butties'  of  Staffordshire  are  re- 
presented as  ransacking  the  workhouses  of  Walsall,  Wolver- 
hampton, Dudley,  &c.  &c.,  for  stout  boys  of  eight  ot  nine 
years  of  age,  who  are  bound  to  them  for  twelre  years,  imd 
give  up  all  their  wages  to  these  taskmasters.  While  the  boy's 
companions  are  earning  fourteen  shillings  a  week  he  gets  no- 
thing, and  is  sent  into  places  where  no  other  person  will  go. 
This  state  of  slavery  destroys  in  him  all  independence  of  spi- 
rit :  he  soon  becomes  vicious,  degraded,  reckless. 

The  treatment  of  these  lads  by  the  men  and  bigger  boys 
about  them  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  lace  inured  to 
toil  and  effort,  with  strong  passions,  and  strong  muscles,  and 
in  a  savage  state.  Mr.  Scriven's  account  of  one  apprentice 
would  seem  exaggerated  were  it  not  supported  by  examples 
of  equal  atrocity.  '  He  was  often  struck  with  the  pick;'  and 
Mr.  Scriven  ascertained  that  the  scar  he  saw  must  have  been 
a  legacy  from  this  instrument,  '  which  bad  pierced  the  large 
muscles,  and  must  all  but  have  penetrated  to  the  hip-joint. 
The  skin  of  the  spine  was  scarred  over,  from  being  rubbed 
off  in  the  narrow  passages,  through  which  he  had  been  com- 
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pelM  to  draw  the  coals.  He  ran  away,  after  kaving  been 
obliged  to  eat  candles  and  sleep  in  the  ^vastes^  but  ultimate^ 
ly  found  employment  and  good  treatment  from  ariotber  quaf^ 
let*  *—  Heport^  p.  43.  We  fitid  many  instances  of  reckless 
l>mtality.  *  A  coal  is  sent  at  tbeir  beads  —  a  gash  on  the 
head  made  with  a  piek^— an  eye  knocked  out-— ribs  broken  ; ' 
or  *  the  ass-stick,  as  big  as  my  thumb,  '  is  applied— in  shorty 
the  discipline,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  is  Spartan*  It 
is  pleaded  that  such  discipline  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  mifac — thai  it  is  not  exress'n>e — that,  if  it  were,  the  pa- 
rents and  relations  of  the  children  would  resent  it  or  remove 
them  ;  lastly — which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt— that  it  is 
against  the  wishes  and  positive  injunctions  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  ^  butties'  turn  off  those  proved  to  exercise  it. 

The  punishment  for  theft  is  unmerciful.  The  culprit's  head 
is  placed  between  the  legs  of  one  of  the  biggest  boys,  and 
each  boy  in  the  pit — and  in  the  instance  quoted  there  were 
twenty — inflicted  twelve  strokes  on  the  loins  and  rump  with 
a^cat,  which  was  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  doctor  said  he 
could  not  survive — but  he  did.  *  It  is  a  general  punishment, 
JTor  thie  oldest  colliers  bore  testimony  to  the  custom,  and  thought 
it  quite  justifiable. ' — {Report^  p.  44.) 

If  there  was  anything  which  could  tinge  with  a  deeper  hue 
these  scenes  and  deeds,  it  would  he  the  possibility  that  all 
such  evils  might  be  inflicted  on  women  ;  and  so  they  are  in 
the  following  districts,  which  we  purposely  name  : — 1.  West 
Riding  of  York,  southern  part ;  2.  Bradford  and  Leeds;  S.Ha- 
lifax ;  4.  Lancashire  ;  5.  South  Wales  ;  6.  East  of  Scotland. 

In  the  last  of  these  provinces  the  whole  state  of  the  mine 
as  to  care,  ventilation,  draining,  and  as  to  employment  of 
women,  reads  so  miserably,  that  we  fain  would  hope  the  aa* 
count  overdrawn. 

Mr.  Scriven,  in  his  Report,  writes  thus  of  the  employment 
of  women  : — 

*  There  is  no  distinction  whatever  in  their  coming  up  and  going 
down  the  shaft— in  the  mode  of  hurrjing  or  thrusiing— In  the  weight 
of  corves— or  in  the  distances  they  are  hurried— in  wages  or  dress: 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish   either  in  the  darkness  of  the 
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j^ies  {i.  e.  ways)  in  which  they  labour,  or  in  the  cabins,  before  the 
broad  light  of  day,  an  atom  of  difference  between  one  fes  and  an- 
other. '-^Jpp,  1[.  p.  73. 

Of  BllUon  Jack,  a  girl  11  years  old,  a  coal-bearer  at  Loin 
Head,  in  the  immediate  neigbbottrhood  of  '  the  Modem  Athens,' 
Mr.  Franks ,  a  sub-commissioner,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

'  She  has  first  to  ascend  a  nine* ladder  pit  to  the  first  rest :  --erai 
to  which  a  abaft  is  sunk  to  draw  up  the  baskets  or  tubs  of  coali 
filled  by  the  bearers.  She  ttien  takes  her  creel  (a  basket  formed  to 
the  bnck,  not  unlike  a  cockle-shell  flattened  towards  the  neck,  sou 
to  allow  lumps  of  coal  to  rest  on.  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders), and  pursues  her  journey  to  the  wall-face,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  the  room  of  work.  She  then  lays  down  her  basket,  into 
which  the  coal  is  rolled  —  and  it  is  frequently  more  than  ooe  mao 
can  do  to  lift  the  burden  on  her  back^the  tugs  or  straps  are  placed 
over  the  forehead,  and  the  body  bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  io 
order  to  stiffen  the  arch.  Large  lumps  of  coal  are  then  placed  oo 
the  neck,  and  she  then  commences  her  journey  with  her  burden  to 
the  pit  bottom,  first  hanging  her  lamp  to  the  cloth  crossing  her  bead.'- 
Eeport,  p.  93. 

This  one  journey  is  mounting  a  succession  of  ladders,  each 
eighteen  feet  high,  from  mainroad  to  mainroad,  till  she  comes 
to  the  pit  bottom,  where  her  load  is  to  be  cast.  The  height 
ascended  and  the  distance  of  the  road,  added  together,  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  tugs  break,  and  the  load  falls  on  those  females 
who  are  to  follow. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  these  spectacles  of  human  miserj 
and  degradation  ;  and  to  whom  can  they  be  traced  ?  Is  the 
contractor  alone  in  fault? — is  the  proprietor  scatheless?  Or 
shall  we  blame  the  parents  and  relations,  by  whose  avarice 
and  improvidence,  according  to  Mr.  Sub-commissioner  Scriven 
(p.  Tb,  ^pp>  I),  in  almost  every  instance,  these  females  are 
thus  subjected  to  moral  and  physical  evils  of  the  worst  kind? 
On  both  sides  the  guilt  is  great — very  great — but  surely  vastly 
greater  in  him  who  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  poverty  for 
receiving  •  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. '  The  example  of  dis- 
continuing this  hateful  practice  has,  however,  been  set  in 
what  we  must  consider  as  the  very  worst  district.  No  sooner 
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did.  the  abomination  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  o( 
Bucclench  than  his  grace  commanded  its  utter  abolition  in  all 
his  collieries  ;  and  the  same  course  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  family  of  Dundas  of  Arniston,  and  others  of  his  neigh* 
hours : — 

<  Until  the  last  eight  months, '  says  William  Hunter,  overman 
in  a  colliery  at  Arntston  ,  *  wamen  and  lassies  wrought  below  in 
these  works,  wiien  Mr.  Alexander  Moxton,  our  manager,  issued  an 
order  to  exclude  titem  from  going  below,  having  some  months  prior 
given  intimation  of  the  same.  Women  always  did  the  lifting,  or 
heavy  p»rt  of  the  work,  and  neither  they  nor  the  children  were 
treated  like  human  beings ;  nor  are  they  where  they  are  employed. 
Females  submit  to  work  in  places  where  no  man  nor  even  lad  could 
be  got  to  labour  in:  they  work  in  bad  roRds  up  to  their  knees  in 
water,  in  a  posture  nearly  double :  they  have  swelled  ankles  and 
haunches  ,  and  are  prematurely  brought  to  the  grave,  or,  what  is 
worse,  a  lingering  existence.  Riany  of  the  daughters  of  miners  are 
now  at  respectable  service.  I  have  two  who  are  in  families  at  Leith, 
and  who  are  much  delighted  with  the  change. '— /6fV/.  p.  94. 

No  wonder !  And  we  trust  many  more  proprietors  will  now 
be  encouraged  to  follow  such  examples,  especially  as  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  able-bodied  husband  and  father  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  him  to  lose  anything  at  all  by  a  change 
so  beneficial  to  his  wife  and  children. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  manager,  Mr.  James  Wright, 
says  :— 

*  I  feel  confident  that  the  exclusion  of  females  will  advantage  the 
collier  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  and  that  it  will  force  the  alte- 
ration of  the  economy  of  the  mines.  Owners  will  be  compelled  to 
alter  their  system.  They  will  ventilate  better,  make  better  roads^ 
and  so  change  the  system  as  to  enable  men  who  now  work  only 
three  or  four  days  a-week  to  discover  their  own  interest  in  regu- 
larly employing  themselves.  Since  young  children  and  females  hope 
been  excluded  J  mm  his  Grace's  mines  y  we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
increase  the  price  of  coal/ 

In  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Bamton's  mines  women  and  very  young 
efaildren  have»  for  the  last  four  years,  been  excluded.  See 
the  results : — 

*  Men  labour  here,  ou  an  average,  from  eleven  to  twelve  days  in 
the  fortnight ;  whereas,  when  they  depended  on  their  wives  and 
children,  they  rarely  wrought  nine.    Colliers  are  now  stationary: 
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the  TfontcH  ibetnsttlvc*  are  oppos^  lo  0»pving  $ivk^  fbi^j  iiate  fell 

the  hcne^i  of  home,  *— App.  I.  p.  400. 

We  miglit  quote  ^tbuadance  more  to  the  like  effect :  seyerd 
irittie«se5  diireU  in  a  very  touchinj^  manner  on  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  mother  and  elder  daughters  of  a  family  beipg  in 
the  pit,  while  the  infants  are  surrendered  to  strange  hands. 
What  can  he  looked  for  under  such  circumstances  as  to  early 
education  ?  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  use  the  term  at  all. 
But  while  there  is  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the*  extent  of 
the  mischief,  and  possibility  of  stopping  it,  some  apparently 
well-disposed  managers  urge  the  necessity  of  proceeding  gra- 
dually. A  warning,  they  say,  of  perhaps  two  years  most  bt 
given,  in  order  that  families  may  prepare  for  a  change  in 
many  of  their  arrangements,  and  especially  that  young  girb 
may  have  time  to  make  some  preparation  for  entering  on  du- 
ties and  services  of  a  new  description.  Others,  again,  dwell 
on  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  obstinate  self-will  lad  pr^ 
J4i4icf  of  the  ppllier-claja  on  this  subject.  For  example,  ]fr.. 
Wilson  of  Bantaskine,  a  proprietor  and  manager,  says :  «^ 

^Tlidre  is  no  power  at  present' exiiiling  in  the  roasters  to  prevent 
cliildi*en  beiug  carried  dowQ,  Those  who  attempt  the  iinprovftnes) 
of  miners  need  much  patience:  loag-rootcd  neglect  ha$  rendered 
them  ejcxessively  clannish,  and  they  unite  in  secret  to  discomfit  anv 
proposed  new  arrangement.  They  hold  secret  conclaves  in  mines, 
and  make  rules  and  regulations  which  are  injurious  and  absurd.'  — 
App.  1.  p.  400. 

We  should  haye  thought  that  what  had  been  done  by  one 
proprietor  might  have  seemed  feasible  to  another.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  mines  are  owned  by  persons, 
of  moderate,  and  perhaps  encumbered  estate ;  and  when  the 
attempt  has  beea  made  by  the  less  rich  proprietor  to  exclude 
children  under  a  certain  age  and  females  from  the  mine,  he 
has  been  in  peril  of  ^  losing  his  best  workmen. '  (App.  I. 
p.  400.)  lience  the  eagerness  of  Mr.  Wikon  and  others  that 
this  wholesome  measure  should  be  initiated  by  goTernmeil 
and  made  compulsory  on  all — so  precluding  the  posifbilHy  of 
th^  collier's  finding  another  slave-market  whither  to  transport 
himself  with  his  wife  and  children  when  bis  own  has  dared 
to  denounce  his  traffic  in  their  flesh  and  blood. 
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We  may  here  again  cile  the  respectable  manafer  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  collieries  :— 

*  1  would  be  against  the  interference  of  legislature  in  anj  case  hut 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  here  I  conceive  it  to  be  their 
imperative  duty.  If  a  measure  were  passed  enacting  tliat  no  fenifiles 
were  to  be  employed  in  our  piti  at  all,  no  buys  allowtd  to  go  down 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  only  then  if  tbey  can  both  read  and 
write— in  all  cases  the  work  limited  each  day  to  ten  hours— if  such 
a  measure  were  to  pass,  1  do  not  know  a  greater  boon  that  could 
be  conferred,  not  only  on  the  mining  population)  but  on  the  pro* 
prielops  of  Scotland.  'J  he  latter  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter^ 
and  many  of  them  are  willing  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  collier  population  on  their  proper* 
ties;  but  others  are  indifferent,  and  however  nrach  individuals  may 
do  as  individuals^  no  mea.surecan  be  effectual  which  does  not  esteoo* 
over  the  whole.  *-~App-  L  p*  407. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  George  Grant  Suttie,  Bart.,  is  equally 
forcible : — 

*  I  have  no  rontrol  over  the  colliers  in  my  employment,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  to  you  that  the  employment  of  women  in  the  mines 
of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  depreciate  the  dim* 
racter  and  habits  of  the  collier  population,  and  that  to  remedy  this 
evil  a  legislative  enactment  is  required.*— A  pp.  I.  p.  470. 

He  adds,  that  though  the  gains  of  the  colliers  are  double 
that  of  the  agricultural  population,  yet  their  comforts  are  less, 
As  indicated  by  their  houses — for  the  vife  is  ahsent-^and  fre* 
qnently  the  fathers  remain  idle  the  greater  part  of  (he  week, 
while  the  mothers  and  the  children  are  in  the  pit. 

It  would  he  unfair  if  we  were  to  omit,  however,  the  rea- 
sons advanced  in  favour  of  letting  children  at  a  uery  young 
age  descend  into  the  mines.  They  are  briefly  these  -. — f .  That 
in.  many  mines  the  seams  arc  too  thin  to  be  worked  by  any 
but  very  young  boys.  2.  That  unless  sent  down  very  young  a 
boy  could  not  learn  how  to  work.  3.  That  many  parents 
could  not  support  the  children  unless  this  were  allowed. 
h.  That  accidents  are  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  anything  but 
rare  for  a  wife  and  a  mother  to  become  a  widow,  and  there^ 
fore  wholly  dependent  on  her  children's  exertions  for  subsi^. 
tence:    to   present  siich   from  availing   themselves   of  thdoi 
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^oald  bft  i<>  pa**  «  sentence  of  absolute  starvation  : — for  in- 
stance, in  one  small  village  (Banton  in  Scotland)  there  are 
forty  widows  kept  from  applying  to  the  Kirk  Session  by  the 
earnings  of  their  children.  (App.  I.  p.  486.)  5,  That  at  pre- 
sent there  are  twelve  years  of  boys'  labour — supposing  them 
to  enter  at  eight  and  not  to  become  hewers  till  they  be  twenty 
years  of  age.  If  you  forbid  the  entrance  into  the  mine  till 
the  boy  is  ten  years  old,  there  will  only  be  ten  years  of 
boys'  labour.  The  effect  will  be  tantamount  to  diminishing 
the  number  of  boys,  so  that  where  twelve  used  to  find  em- 
ployment only  ten  would  now  do  so. 

•  The  reader  must  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  above  argu- 
ments which  afford  a  fine  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  ex- 
pediency-monger and  the  casuist,  as  to  whether  the  displace- 
ment of  capital,  and  therefore  of  labour,  might  not  lead  to 
irreater  misery  than  that  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided  : — 
whether  Ibe  shutling-up  the  small-seamed  collieries,  which  are 
ofteii  the  best  coal — and  which,  or  some  of  them,  can  only 
be  wrought  by  very  young  creatures — would  not  enhance  the 
^nce  of  a  commodity,  on  the  due  supply  of  which,  it  may 
be  readily  shown,  the  life  of  the  community  at  large  hinges 
nore  entirely  than  on  anything  save  food. 

We  proceed  to  another  point.  The  influence  of  man  on  his 
fellow-men  may  or  may  not  be  kindly  ;  but  that  of  the  phy- 
sical ciFCumstances  which  surround  the  miner  is  quite  appal- 
ling ;  and  even  through  the  sliff  and  bald  detail  of  the  Sub- 
commissioners  there  are  touches  of  reality  which  transcend  all 
imagination.  '  The  life  of  a  collier, '  says  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, *  is  of  great  danger  both  for  man  and  child — a  col- 
lier is  never  safe  after  he  is  swung  off  to  be  let  down  the 
pit. '  He  is  in  danger,  in  the  first  place,  from  fire  in  its 
most  frightful  form,  assuming  a  character  which  the  sublime 
language  of  Milton  can  scisircely  depict— 

•flooda  and  whirlwinds  of  lempe«tucms  fire.  ' 

When  the  ventilation  of  a  colliery  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come bad,  a  quantity  of  carburelted  hydrogen  gas  accumu- 
lates in  the    'wastes,'   and    ignites  on    the  first    approach  of 
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any  Hght,  save  the  blessed  Da?7-lamp :  the  whole  mine  i$ 
instantly  filJbd  with  terrific  flashes  of  lightning,  the  expanding 
fluid  driving  before  it  a  roaring  whirlwind  of  flaming  air, 
which  tears  np  everything — scorching  some  to  a  cinder,  bu- 
rying others  under  enormous  rocks  and  fragments  shaken  from 
the  roofs  and  passages^and  then,  thundering  up  the  shaft, 
wastes  its  volcanic  fury  in  a  thick  discharge  of  dust,  stones, 
and  the  mangled  limbs  of  men  and  horses*  One  of  these  ex^ 
piosiotts  took  place  at  the  moment  that  some  of  the  miners 
were  swinging  down  into  the  pit :  the  force  of  the  wind  blew 
them  back  into  the  air.  One  or  two  fell  on  the  bank,  and 
were  saTed  ;  but  the  rest  were  again  precipitated  into  the  shaft. 

The  author  of  the  *  History  of  Fossil  Fuel '  has  given  a  mi- 
nute account  of  a  catastrophe,  of  which  the  main  points  are 
the  following. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  25lh  May,  1812,  121  men  were  in 
Ihe  Felling  Colliery,  when  a  terrible  explosion  was  heard  ;  a 
slight  earthquake  was  felt  half  a  mile  round ;  a  cloud  of  dust 
rose  high  into  the  air,  and^  borne  away  by  a  strong  west  wind  *^ 
fell  in  thick  showers  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,' 
causing  a  darkness  like  twilight  at  the  village  of  Heworth. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  was  heard,  a  crowd  of  the  rela 
tions  of  the  colliers  rushed  to  the  pit.  The  men  worked  the 
*■  gin  '  with  astonishing  expedition,  and,  letting  down  the  rope,  . 
rescued  32  pei^ons,  of  whom  three  (boys)  died  in  a  few  hours. 
An  eye-witness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  says  that  the  shrieks, 
wringing  of  hands,  and  howling  were  indescribable :  they  who 
had  their  friends  restored  to  them  seemed  to  suffer  as  much 
from  excess  of  joy  as  they  had  lately  done  by  grief.  But  these 
were  the  few.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  those 
who  did  not  appear  -.  within  a  few  hours  eight  or  nine  bold 
men  descended  into  the  pit-bottom,  but  found  that  the  entrance 
into  the  workings,  or  galleries,  was  impeded  by  an  upright 
column  of  smoke,  which  convinced  them  that  the  mine  was  on 
fire.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  *  viewers'  assured  the  people 
that  all  hope  was  at  an  end  ;  and  that  the  only  thing  left  was 
to  extinguish  the  ignited  coals  by  closing  up  the  mine  itself' 
Each  proposition  to  this  effect  was  met  with  yells  of  ^Murder if 
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from  the  Icmdred,  followed  bj  sj  mptoms  oil  determined  resit- 
tance.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  while  the  widows  and 
orphans  never  ceased  to  hover  about  the  pit  mouth  in  the  hope 
to  hear,  some  cry  for  succour— but  all  was  silent  as  death  ;  and 
at  length  the  shaft  was  permitted  to  be  hermetically  closed.  It 
was  re-opened  on  the  8th  of  July,  on  which  day  a  great  con* 
course,  assembled  to  witness  this  service  of  danger — ^some  curi* 
ous  only,  but  the  greater  part  came,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
broken  hearts,  to  seek  a  father,  a  son,  or  husband— constables 
were  2q[>pointed  to  keep  off  the  crowd — and  two  surgeons  were 
on  the  spot,  in  case  of  accidents.  Eight  men  at  a  time  des- 
cended, who  remained  four  hours  in,  and  eight  hours  out  of  the 
mine.  When  the  first  shift  of  men  came  up,  a  message  was 
sent  for  coffins ;  those  which  had  been  prepared  were  sent  in 
cart-loads  through  the  village  of  Low  Felling.  As  soon  as  the 
cart  was  seen,  the  women  rushed  out  of  their  houses  with 
shrieks  which  were  heard  to  a  great  distance.  The  bodies 
were  found  most  of  them  marked  by  fire — some  scorched,  and 
dry  as  mummies.  In  one  place  twenty  were  crammed  in  ghastly 
canfusion — some  torn  to  pieces — while  others  appeared  un- 
scathed, and  in  altitude  as  if  overpowered  by  sleep.  It  was  only 
by  some  article  of  clothing — a  shoe — or  by  some  token,  as  a 
tobacco-box — that  many  friends  could  recognise  the  corpse.  A 
neat  pyramid,  nine  feet  high,  bearing  the  names  and  ages  of 
eighty-nine  sufferers,  is  placed  over  one  huge  grave  in  Heworth 
chapel-yard. 

One  would  think  that  the  memory  of  one  such  catastrophe 
would  suffice  as  a  warning  against  all  carelessness.  The  same 
book,  however,  gives  a  long  succession  of  equally  horrid  events; 
and  yet  all  the  sub-commissioners  were  struck  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  miners— one  was  obliged,  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, to  knock  the  Davy  lamp  out  of  the  hands  of  his  guide, 
who  chose  in  a  most  suspicious  place  to  trim  it,  by  exposing 
the  flame  without  the  protecting  wirework  to  the  gas.  An- 
other, on  whom  probably  a  practical  joke  was  played,  seems 
to  have  been  much  horrified  at  the  miners,  *  who,  by  way  of 
amusement,  would  inflate  the  mouth  with  a  sufiicient  quantity 
io  produce  a  stream,  by  contracting  the  lips,  and  setting  fire  to 
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it,  at  from  an  Argand  burner «  to  the  great. glee  of  others  who 
looked  on.  '-^[Report^  p.  137.)  Another  of  these  gentlemen 
was  bid  to  walk  with  his  candle  exactly  opposite  his  breast; 
for  above  him  was  a  layer  of  wildfire,  and  below  another  of 
chokenlamp,  the  intermediate  stratum  being  alone  respirable, 
the  specific  gravities  of  each  determining  its  position.  It  is 
mostly  in  the  northern  mines  that  these  gases  abound  in  such 
quantities,  that  nothing  J>ut  the  fullest  ventilation  could  per- 
mit their  being  worked  at  a)l.  Some  of  the  mines  of  Scotland 
are,  however,  just  sufficiently  aired  to  prevent  actual  explosion 
—-no  thought  being  given  to  render  the  atmosphere  incapable 
of  producing  chronic  disease,  and  so  shortening  life.  Perhaps 
the  CLrgumentiun  ad  crumenam  may  have  more  weight  than 
that  ati  liominem :  it  is  proved  that  economy  of  material  is 
much  greater  where  the  mine  is  thoroughly  ventilated  than 
where  it  is  not,  as  there,  in  consequence  of  dampness,  the 
wood-work  and  machinery  rot  away  *  in  half  the  time. '  On 
the  same  principle  of  sheer  economy,  leaving  all  the  mere  hu- 
manity part  out  of  the  question  as  a  trifle,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  expross  a  little  surprise  at  the  inconsistency  of  expending 
150,000/.  in  sinking  a  shaft,  paying  enormous  sums  for  ma- 
chinery, and  the  furnishing  and  draining  a  mine — and  though 
fully  aware  that  the  whole  may  be  blown  to  pieces  if  a  trap- 
door be  left  open  ^  five  minutes ' — yet  confiding  that  risk  to 
the  care  and  good  sense  of  children  aged  from  JU^e  to  seven 
years!! — (See  Report,  p.  147.) 

'  Dr.  Wnlhli  has  thus  described  two  of  the  less  common  harbingers 
of  cboke-cJamp  aud  firedanip,  those  mini^iters  of  death,  whose  ap- 
proach is  iVequeijlly  as  insidious  as  it  is  desti'ucti\e.  >At  onetime, 
an  odour  of  the  most  rr;tgrant  kind  is  dilFuscd  through  ihu  niiue, 
rp!t-nibling  the  sceut  of  the  s^veetest  flowers;  and  while  the  miner 
is  inhaling  the  biiimy  g?)]e.  he  is  suddenly  strurk  down  and  empires 
in  the  midht  of  his  fancied  enjoyment:  at  another,  it  comes  in  the 
fonn  of  a  globe  of  air  enclosed  in  a  filmy  case:  atid  while  he  is 
gating  on  the  light  and  beautiful  object  floating  along,  and  is  temp- 
ted to  take  it  in  his  hand,  it  suddenly  explodes,  aud  dcstioys  him 
and  his  companions  in  an  instant. « ^—HUtory  of  Fossil  Fttel,  p.  956. 

Another  of  the  awful  eifects  produced  by  the  element  is 
when  the  mine,   that  is  the  coal  itself,  takes  fire.     Once  igni* 
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ted,  it  will  go  on  burning  for  years,  naj,  ceniuries^as  wit- 
ness Wednesburj  in  Staffordshire,  or  Dudley  in  Worcester 
shire,  where 

^  Smoke  mnj  be  seen  distinctly  issuing  at  more  places  than  one,  aod 
it  is  stated  that  in  one  of  the  wells  the  water  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
be  used  for  washing  and  culinary  purposes.  Smoke  and  steam  issue 
from  tlie  crevices  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  on  holding  tbe 
hand  to  the  place  the  stones  arc  felt  warm,  as  also  the  steam  is- 
suing;. This  part  of  the  town  is  built  over  a  pit,  from  which  the 
good  coal  has  been  long  extracted,  and  what  is  now  on  fire  is  the 
slack  or  small  coal  left  behind.  If  a  shaft  were  attempted  to  he 
opened  the  flames  would  burst  forth.  *  —  (Dr,  Mitchell,  Jpp,  L,  p.4.) 

The  combustion  is  generally  spontaneous,  but  it  may  and 
has  arisen  through  carelessness  —  or  wilfulness,  as  in  1833  in 
one  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  collieries. 

Many  of  the  mines  not  only  have  encroached  on  the  pene- 
tralia oT  earth,  but  have  been  extended  linder  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers or  the  ocean  itself ;  and  we  find  in  our  own  time  not  a 
few  instances  where  the  waters  have  broken  loose  and  filled 
them. 

*  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  sound  and  appearance  ol 
an  instantaneous  rushing  of  a  large  body  of  water  into  the  workings 
must  be  awful  indeed  to  those  ingulphed  therein— particularly  when 
the  lights  are  mostly  or  entirely  extinguished !  One  of  the  earliest 
boyish  impressions  which  the  writer  retains  is  connected  with  an 
event  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  a  Yorkshire  colliery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1805.  The  bottom  of  a  large  dam  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  poured  its  contents  into  the  mine  beneath:  one  of 
the  colliers,  recording  the  deliverance  of  himself  and  fellows  in 
verse,  the  mediocrity  of  which  was  relieved  by  the  real  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occurrence,  thus  sang:— > 

*«lt  early  in  the  morning  was  our  troubles  did  begin; 
Near  two  o'clock,  we  understand,  the  waters  rushed  in : 
Then  many  waded  in  the  deep  in  such  a  wretched  plight, 
Their  ^ase  it  dreary  was  indeed— they  had  no  kind  of  light! 
To  hear  the  cries,  and  see  the  tears  on  this  occasion  shed. 
The  tr?igic  scene,  it  was  enough  to  cause  the  heart  to  bleed: 
but  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  from  whom  we  draw  our  breath, 
Beheld,  and  by  his  Providence  preserved  us  all  from  death, "^c.' 
-^Hislorj'  of  Fossil  Fuel,  pp.  250,  251. 

In  Mr.  Curwen's  great  pit  at  Workington,  which  was  car- 
ried two  miles  under  the  sea,    it  was   observed  by   the  men 
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'dealt  the  mine  had  been  oozing  salt  water  for  some  time,  and 
some  of  them  got  away,  but  in  the  night,  the  '  single  night' 
of  the  28th  July  1837,  the  sea  broke  in,  and  none  were  ever 
found  to  tell  how  it  happened.  The  bodies  even  were  never 
recovered — and  so  the  funeral  service  was  read  over  the  pit- 
mouth.  The  spot  where  the  water  broke  in  was  discernible 
in  the  sea  by  the  blackness  of  the  waves.  The  mine  had  been 
worked  fifty  years,  and  its  excavations  took  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  be  filled.— (^eport^  p.   145.) 

In  June,.  1833,  Mr.  Montgomery,  banker  in  Irvine,  while 
fishing  in  the  Gamock,  observed  a  gurgling  motion  in  its  ctir- 
rent,  which,  though  first  mistaken  by  him  for  salmon-leaps^, 
soon  led  to  the  suspicion  of  its  true  cause,  and,  accordingly 
the  neighbouring  headsman  of  the  mine  was  warned  —  he, 
however,  was  at  first  slow  to  believe— -but  the  men  below 
heard  the  gurgling  of  the  waters — and  were  only  dragged  out; 
pursued  by  the  waves,  when  these  had  risen  up  to  their  necks. 
At  first  the  river  ran  smooth,  but  rapidly ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  a  portion  of  the  mine  snnk,  and  the  stream 
disappeared,  leaving  its'  bed  dry  for  a  mile.  The  pressure  in 
the  pits  became  so  great  from  the  whole  workings  of  the 
mines,  which  extended  over  ^  many  miles, '  being  filled,  that 
the  air,  pent  up  between  the  waters  and  the  crust  of  over- 
lying earth,  burst  through,  '.  and  many  acres  of  ground  were 
lo  be  seen  all  at  once  bubbling  up  like  the  boiling  of  a  caul- 
dron. '  Immense  quantities  of  sand  and  water  were  thrown 
up  for  five  hours,  and  fell  like  showers  of  rain.  ^  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  of  Bartonholme,  Longford,  Siiodgrass,  and 
Nethermains,  were  laid  under  water,  by  which  calamity  from 
five  to  six  hundred  persons  were  deprived  of  employment,  and 
the  extensive  colliery  works  so  injured  as  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  their  ever  being  restored  to  their  former  state. ' — History 
of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  250.) 

But  there  is  a  class  of  accidents  far  more  frequent  than 
these  awful  visitations  of  elemental  agents.  The  descent  into 
shafls  is  in  the  richer  mines  managed  by  steam  machinery — 
in  the  less  wealthy  by  the  '  gin  '  or  wheel  worked  by  a 
borse*-and  in  the  poorest  by  a  wheel  worked  by  hand,  such 
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as  that  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells.  In  all  these  ths 
frightful  accident  has  occurred  of  the  load  heing  *  wound 
over, '  and  the  men  pitched  down  the  shaft.  This  happened 
in  one  instance  from  the  little  hoj  whom  the  proprietors  em* 
ploy  at  75.  a  week  —  in  order  to  save  the  additional  835., 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  to  a  man  fit  for  such  a  duly 
— neglecting  to  stop  the  steam-engine  in  time,  bis  attention 
being  attracted  bj  *  a  mouse  on  the  hearth ! ! '  —  (Report^ 
p.  ikk,)  The  motive  of  economy  is  that  assigned  in  thi 
Evidence ;  and  it  states  the  exact  saving  as  above. 

Another  class  of  accidents  arise  from  carelessness  and  want 
of  due  inspection  as  to  the  ropes  and  tackle  of  descent.  Then 
again  the  shaft,  which  should  be  well  lined,  is  in  the  poorer 
mines  but  negligently  protected;  and  a  small  stone  loosened 
from  its  side,  or  flung  from  the  pit-mouth,  suffices,  with  the 
impetus  of  descent,  to  kill.  The  corves,  which  ought  to  be 
shedded  over,  are  often  open.  The  pit-mouths,  which  shonld 
be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  hinder  people  falling  down 
them  at  night,  are  not  unfrequently  unguarded^not  so  roucli 
from  the  fault  of  the  proprietors,  as  because  the  people  win 
steal  the  bricks  for  their  own  use.  There  are  some  painful 
descriptions  scattered  among  the  Reports  of  deaths  arising  from 
falling  in  of  the  roofs,  when  economy  tempts  td  remove  the 
pillars  that  have  supported  them.  Sometimes,  after  avoh  ope* 
rations,  a  very  unexpected  mode  of  filling  up  these  galleriei 
lakes  place  spontaneously — the  floors  are  pressed  up  towards 
the  roof-^or^  as  one  of  the  witnesses  terms  it,  ^  the  earth  is 
on  the  move '  There  are  innumerable  sources  of  danger  to 
the  drUferSy  from  accidents  peculiar  to  them ;  and,  finally, 
there  is  no  peril  common  to  any  other  adventurous  profession 
from  which  the  miner  is  exempt. 

The  historian  of  '  Fossil  Fuel'  has  a  note  (p.  291)  which 
we  cannot  but  quote  : — 

*  There  is,  indeed,  no  class  of  persons, 'sailors  tliemseives  pot  ez« 
eepted,  who  have  greater  reason  to  live  in  constant  readiness  to  en- 
counter sudden  death  than  the  colliers  who  work  in  some  of  our 
deep  and  impure  mines.  The  following  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  prevalence  of  pious  sentiments  under  circumstances  of  excnseia* 
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jlQg  trial:-*- 1ft  one  of  the  Newcastle  collieries,  thirty-five  men  and 
Corly-ope  boys  died  by  suffocation,  or  were  starved  to  death;  pne  of 
ihe'boys  was  found  dead  with  a  bible  by  his  side,  and  a  tin  box 
such  as  colliers  use  ;  within  the  lid  he  had  contrived  to  engrave 
with  the  point  of  a  nail  his  last  message  to  his  parent  add  brother; 
«Fret  not,  ihy  dear  mother,  for  we  are  sieging  the  praises  of  God 
while  we  have  time.  Mother,  follow  God,  more  than  ever  1  did, 
Joseph,  think  of  God,  and  be  kind  to  poor  mother.  »*~p.  391. 

The  miners,  while  '  undergoing, '  tap  the  seam  with  their 
picks,  to  ascertain  if  it  rings  dear  or  sounds  cracked.  Id  doubt- 
ful cases  Dr.  Mitchell  describes  them  as  quitting  their  work, 
lighting  their  pipes ^  and  holding  a  consultation — others  flying 
precipitately  from  the  falling  massed  which  would,  and  often 
do,  crush  theip.  They  usually  have  good  warning  of  such 
catastrophes  by  *  the  groaning  of  the  earth, '  but  often  enough 
neglect  the  awful  voice.  The  hewer  may  be  seen  lying  at 
full  length  cutting  away  ;  and  though  provided  with  all  the 
timber  ready  at  hand  to  prop  up  and  render  his  work  safe, 
neglecting  the  means  which  are  to  prevent  eight  or  ten  tons 
of  coal  falling  in  any  instant  on  him.  Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  men  living  amid  such  constant  dangers  should  be  callous, 
or.  what  appears  callous  to  a  sub-commissioner,— startled  at 
three  or  four  urchins  jumping,  with  fearless  certainty  of  foot 
and  eye,  from  the.  bank  into  a  corve  about  to  descend; — or 
that  occasionally  some  lad  of  an  engine-keeper,  having  been 
well  thrashed  by  a  hewer,  should  so  manage  the  machinery 
as  to  let  his  enemy  in  the  corve  drop  with  imminent  risk  of 
life  from  breakage  of  the  rope  to  which  the  man  clings?  The 
minds  of  such  people  become  familiarized  with  death,  and 
the  ever-recurring  accidents  are  speedily  forgotten  : 

• 

*  There  would  be  more  feeling  a  hundred  times, '  says  the  Chief- 
Constable  at  Oldham,  *  if  a  policeman  were  to  kill  a  dog  in  the 
streets  than  about  killing  a  collier.  They  are  quite  un  uneducated 
set  of  people,  who  go  to  cockpits,*  and  ra  es,  and  fights,  and  many 
are  gamblers  and  drinkers.  There  are  so  many  killed,  that  it  be- 
tomes  quite  customary  to  expect  such  things.  In  a  day  or  two's 
time  even  a  man's  wife  and  children  seem  t6  have  forgotten  it.  The 
ehiefest  talk  is  )imt  at  the  moment,  until  the  body  getl  home,  rind 
iheo  people  feel,  «0h  it  is  only  a  collier !»'— (Report,  p.  I44.j 

With  respect  to  the  general  effect  of  mining  hibour  on  the 
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kuman  frame,  this  Report  slates,  in  conclusion,  that  the  woiiu 
in  a  well-regulated  coal-mine  is  not  only  not  injurious  hot 
healthful,  deyeloping  and  eipanding  the  body  into  forms, 
which  one  of  the  sub-commissioners  compares  to  the  finest 
models  of  ancient  sculpture.  In  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  in  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  the  men  are 
described  as  strong  and  powerful,  *  liying  like  fighting-cocks;' 
presenting  '  in  the  broad  and  stalwart  frame  of  the  swarthy 
collier  as  he  stalks  home,  all  grime  and  muscle,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  puny,  pallid,  starveling,  little  ^weaver,  with 
his  dirty  white  apron  and  feminine  look. ' — [Report^  p.  163.) 

Whatever  the  imagination  may  picture  as  to  the  interior  of 
a  mine,  the  reality  turns  out  to  be  far  from  frightful,  where 
this  speculation  is  conscientiously  worked  ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  passages  are  suflSciently  high  not  to  keep  the  body 
bent,  the  air  sufSciently  pure  to  sustain  health  amid  the  gi- 
gantic efforts  the  miner  must  make,  the  temperature  salubri-* 
ous,  and  all  other  appurtenances  fit  and  matching.  This  is 
what  a  mine  should  be,  and  what  many  ought  to  be,  and 
could  be,  if  the  eye  of  public  opinion  and  the  hand  of  the 
law  were  directed  aright.  But  this  they  are  not ;  and  so  we 
have  descriptions  of  people  working  in  passages  like  drains : 
yet  even  here  we  should  beware  of  drawing  too  broad  con- 
clusions— true  words  may  paint  falsely.  A  person  working 
twelve  hours  a-day  up  to  his  knees  in  wet  and  muck  would 
speedily  die — above  ground  ;  but  the  uniform  temperature  of 
the  mine,  with  even  inefficient  ventilation,  removes  very  much 
of  the  dangers  of  what  reads  like  constant  exposure  to  wet. 
On  the  whole  it  is  rather  to  the  over-work  than  to  anything 
else  that  most  of  the  constitutional  damages  to  the  frame  may 
be  traced — although  a  bad  atmosphere  will  of  course  largely 
complicate  the  result. 

Where  the  work  is  excessive,  and  beyond  the  physical  pow- 
ers, it  retards  puberty,  shortens  manhood,  and  brings  on 
premature  old  age  ;  and  the  instances  are  numerous  of  this 
exhausting  labour  in  young  children,  who  are  too  tired  to  do 
anything  but  sleep.  *  One  man  remembers  Ee  has  many  s 
lime  dropt  to  sleep  with  the  mest  in  his  moutii. '    *  Mothers 
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jmj  that  (heir  children  come  home  so  stiff  and  tired  thai  Iher 
are  obliged  to  lift  Ihem  into  bed ' — '  are  too  tired  to  speak ' 
— *  fall  asleep  before  they  can  eat  their  suppers.  '  There  are 
instances  detailed  where  a  cur^^  spine  and  abscesses  of  the 
hip-joint  did  not  shield  the  worker  from  labour-— diseases  which 
exhaustion  and  a  wet  mine  would  readily  induce.  [Report^ 
p.  177. L  At  p.  179,  the  witness  says,  ^  I  have  often  seen 
them  lying  on  the  floor  fast  asleep :  then  they  fall  asleep  in 
the  pit,  and  are  killed  by  waggons  running  over  them. ' 

The  first  direct  effect  of  over-work  is  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  muscles  ;  *  those  of  the  back 
stand  out  like  ropes. '  The  collier-boys  were  th^efore  found 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  other  callings  in  this  respect.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  development  in  one  set  of  organs 
is  diminution  in  another ;  and  hence,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  colliers  arc  described  as  a  '  stunted  race : '  the  exceptions 
are  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Ireland.  A  third  effect 
of  over-work  is  early  decay  of  the  organ  over-worhed— in  the 
eollier,  therefore,  of  the  muscular  system. 

*  After  they  are  turned  forty- five  or  fifty  they  walk  home  from 
their  work  like  cripples,  stiffly  staHctng'  along,  often  leaning  on  sticks. 
Where  the  lowness  of  the  gates  induces  a  very  bent  posture,  I  have 
observed  an  inward  curvature  of  the  spine;  and  chicken-breasted 
childrea  are  yery  conitnoa  in  ^ow,  thin  coal -mines. '  —  {Report, 
p.  185,  J 

This  decrepitude  is  common^  however,  to  many  other  clai»es 
tban  miners  :  indeed  any  tribe  of  mechanics  may  be  known 
by  their  forms  as  modified  by  their  trade. 

AH  these  varied  circumstances  and  modified  results  must  be 
candidly  considered.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  there  are  great 
evils  and  dangers  in  many  other  callings,  which  might  per 
haps,  if  reported  on  by  a  set  of  gentlemen,  however  honest 
and  sincere,  appear  actually  crammed  with  mere  misery  and 
oppression,  yet  which  are  not  de  facto  inconsistent  with  a 
fair  average  of  well-being.  Many  trades,  and.  prof essions  too, 
are  undoubtedly  unfavourable  to  length  of  days.  The  colliers 
are  not  cut  off  nearly  so  soon  as  some  other  classes — yet  they, 
generally  upeaking,    are  a  short-lived    people.     At  forty  they 
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are  incapable  of  work  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordflhire*-^  are 
regular  old  men,  as  much  as  some  at  eiglily  ; '  ai  fifty  in 
Warwickshire.  In  Derbyshire  the  collier  is  aged  at  forty; 
Olid  (he  loader,  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty.  (P.  192.) 
And  so  is  it  wherever  we  track  them.  As  a  race,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  extinct  at  fifty-five.  There  are  only  half  as 
many  old  men  above  .seventy  among  colliers  as  among  agri- 
culturists ;  and  twice  as  many  deaths  by  accidents.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  the  collier  is  fond  of  his  colliery,  preferring  it  to 
every  other  calling ;  and,  if  he  qnit  his  mine  for  a  time, 
speedily  returns  to  it.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  and  rough 
enjoyment,  and  independence,  makes  him  gamble  with  life. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  one  or  two  examples  more  of 
the  good  that  may  be  done  by  the  proprietor,  where  he  se- 
riously turns  his  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  his  miners.  And, 
first,  look  at  the  collier  population  of  Alloa,  amounting  to 
1100,  as  affected  by  the  kind  exertions  of  their  landlord*  the 
late  Earl  of  Mar.  He  gave  them  the  means  of  edycatioo, 
improved  their  collages,  encouraged  gardening,  prohibited  the 
wives  working  in  the  mines  ;  '  and  so,'  says  Mr.  John  Craich, 
'  raised  their  character  in  a  wonderful  degree. '  The  provi- 
dent society  of  the  Alloa  Colliery  has  at  present  1200/.  in  the 
bank ! 

The  present  Earl  of  Elgin  had  for  many  years  before  his 
father's  death  the  management  of  the  property  in  Scotland; 
and  under  his  eye  an  improved  system  appears  to  have  been 
established  in  the  collieries.  James  Grier,  manager,  says  'that 
twenty-five  years  ago  few  persons  thought  themselves  safe 
near  the  spot  after  dark  ;  now  a  more  sober  set  of  workmen 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Scotland.' — ^pp.  I.  p.  497. 

Another  witness  says  :  — 

*  With  respect  to  the  moral  rondilion  of  the  collier  I  ran  afiirm 
they  are  much  hetter  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago :  foniierlr 
thieir  food  und  clothing  were  of  the  commonest  description,  but  now 
a  collier's  family,  if  careful,  cat  of  the  heit  aud  must  wholesome 
food,  and  have  the  clothing  of  ihe  first  rale  merchant  of  twenty 
years  ago.  * 

It  is  particularly  satisfactory    to  quote  such  examples  from 
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ScotlaBd*.  where  certainly  tbej  were  and  are  most  needed  : 
liat  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  settlement  of  the  kgiatative 
qaestion  as  to  miners  must  be  infinitely  more  difficult  as  re- 
gards' that  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  evils  of 
the  want  of  a  liberal  and  uniform  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  are 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  terrible ;  and  till  that 
gigantic  mischief  is  remedied,  it  will  avail  liltle  to  attempt 
regulations  as  to  particular  classes  of  the  lower  population 
th§re. 

We  think  we  shall  please  many  by  giving  one  extract  more 
from  the  historian  of  ^Fossil  Fuel.'  It  may  be  surmised  from 
something  already  quoted,  that  this  able  writer  himself  began 
life  in  the  pit;  but,  if  so,  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
add  his  name  to  a  list  which  it  would  by  no  means  discredit • 

*Tb«  Cornish  miners  have  often  been  referred  to  as  being  a  re- 
niarliably  observant  and  intelligent  race  of  men :  combining,  as  they 
commonly  do,  each  in  his  own  person,  the  labourer,  the  adventurer, 
and  the  merchant ,  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  shrewdness  and 
industry  that  could  not  fail  to  be  noted,  especially  by  strangers  with 
whom  ihey  came  into  contact.  The  colliers,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  less  knowing  or  not,  have  been,  in  this  respect  at  least', 
less  known :  they  have  almost  uniformly  been  the  servants  of  capi- 
talists between  whom  and  the  actual  labourers  there  have  existed 
several  gradations  of  rank  —  so  to  speak  —  the  duties  of  tlie  upper- 
most of  which  ,  however,  bear  very  lightly,  if  at  all ,  on  the  real 
independence  of  the  lowest  ^  the  latter,  indeed ,  frequently  rising 
meritoriously  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale.  Many  ho« 
nourable  instances  of  this  might  be  mentioned.  It  is  no  proof  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  any  body  of  operatives  that  men  of  talent 
have  occasionally  risen  from  among  them  to  distinguished  stations 
in  society ;  bat  it  is  natural  to  associate  the  ultimate  fame  or  noto* 
ric'ty  of  an  individual  with  his  original  calling  and  this  without  ih« 
lenkst  disparagement  or  disrespect.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  one 
feels  a  certain  description  of  interest  in  knowing  that  the  late  cele- 
brated Doctor  Hutton  was  originally  a  hewer  employed  in  Old  Long 
Benton  Colliery ;  that  Mr.  Stephenson ,  the  intelligent  engineer  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Hanrhestcr  Railway,  was  originally  a  coal*miner{ 
that  the  late  Bev.  W.  Huntingdon,  an  eccentric  but  talented  preacher 
in  the  metropolis,  was  a  coal-heaver;  and  even  that  the 'late  «king 
of  the  conjurors,  ■  as  the  ingenious  Ingleby  was  called,  was  a  pitman, 
who  first  practised  sleight  of  hand  among  his  companions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.  Thomas  Bewick  too,  «the  celebrated  xylographer 
and  iHnstralor  of  nature, .»  may   be  mentioned  as   another  instanco. 
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llis  father  was  a  collier  In  the  neighboorhood  of  Hexham ;  and  Tboiiias 
with  his  hrotbcrs,  one  of  whom  died  after  giving  promise  of  high 
excellency  in  the  beaufiful  art  of  wood-eograviog,  was  early  im- 
mured iu  that  subterranean,  laborious,  and  loathsome  employment. 
--•I  have  heard  him  say, «  remarks  his  friend  Mr.  Dovaston,  «that 
the  remotest  recollection  of  his  powerful  and  tenacious  memory  was 
that  of  lying  for  hours  on  his  side  between  dismal  strata  of  coal, 
bj  a  glimmering  and  dirty  candle ,  plying  the  pick  with  his  hands 
—those  hands  afterwards  destined  to  elevate  the  arts,  illustrate  na- 
ture, and  promulgate  her  truths,  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world.*'— ^tis/or)^  of  Fossd Futl,  pp.  989, 
)90. 


Since  this  article  was  put  into  type  Lord  Ashley  has  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  '  to  make  Regulations  respecting  the 
Age  and  Set  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  employed  in  the 
Mines  and  Collieries  of  the  United  Kingdom/  After  perusing 
this  Report  —  with  its  detailed  Appendices  ,  and  the  terrible 
woodcuts  that  accompany  them  —  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
doubt  that  Lord  Ashley  would  receive  the  cordial  support  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  such  a  measure.  But  we  irera 
not  prepared  for,  and  therefore  we  were  indeed  most  bighlj 
gratified  by,  the  unanimity  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
7th  of  June.  We  would  fain  hail  it  as  an  evidence  that  not 
by  any  one  class  of  politicians  alone,  but  by  all ,  the  danger 
of  neglecting  the  moral  and  social  and  also  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  this  rich  and  powerful  empire  has  at 
length  been  understood  and  appreciated  ;  and  as  an  omen  and 
pledge  that  henceforth,  as  now,  English  gentlemen  of  all -par- 
ties will  be  found  ready  to  act  together  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians when  the  afflictions  of  their  humble  fellow-countrymen 
are  brought  under  their  consideration  as  legislators.  Lord 
Ashley's  speech  was  indeed  a  happy  specimen  of  clear  state- 
ment, intermixed  with  numberless  touches  of  simply  and  deeply 
pathetic  eloquence  : — no  man  could  listen  to  it  without  being 
reminded  of  Wilberforce.  Such  a  speech  might  well,  as  a 
display  of  high  talents,  excite  admiration  and  applause  ;  but 
these  are  not  days  when  rhetoric,  or  even  oratory,  can  pro- 
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dnce,  in  regard  to  subjects  of  this  kiod,  any  decisi? e  practical 
effect.  The  House  must  have  been  operated  on  by  circum- 
stances of  a  very  different  character :  they  felt,  we  hope  and 
believe,  that  this  was  the^rst  step  in  a  path  which  must  be 
pursued,  if  our  working  classes — unequalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world  for  courage,  energy,  and  native  goodness  of  feeling 
•—  are  to  be  reconciled  to  the  great  existing  institutions  of 
their  country — not  excepting  the  institution  of  property,  which, 
like  all  the  rest,  can  only  deserve  to  be  supported  as  being 
for  the  general  advantage. 

(QUAaTxtLT  asvixw.) 


THE  KRAAL. 

IT   MkSJMM  HABIIT. 

.  About  the  most  interesting  spectacle  (o  the  sportsman  in 
Ceylon  it  the  Kjual,  of  capture  of  wild  elephants  for  agrical* 
tural  or  other  purposes.  This  takes  place  ,  on  Government 
accoojit,  about  twice  a  jear,  in  the  district  most  frequented 
bj  tbesQ  animals}  notice  of  which  is  given,  to  the  Adigar, or 
chief  roan  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  is  required  t| 
raise  a  sufficient  force  of  niggers  to  carry  out  the  scheme  ; 
and  this  dangerous  service,  to  do  them  justice,  they  accept  as 
readily  as  the  Spanish  Matador  enters  in  arena  against  his 
adversary.  I  should  certainly  say  however,  that  the  Cingalese 
were  exposed  to  the  greater  peril,  but  the  fact  of  invariably 
escaping  unscathed,  has  made  them  blind  to  danger ;  and  they 
will  walk  up  to  an  elephant  in  its  wild  state  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  to  a  tame  one,  and  by  means  of  a  whHe  wand, 
of  which  the  animals  have  an  inexplicable  dread,  I  have  seen 
them  turn  them  in  any  direction  they  may  desire.  A  whole 
village  or  two  of  these  men  are  put  into  requisition  on  the 
occasion  of  a  kraal  ^  ^nd  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the 
making  the  kraal,  or  trap.  For  this  purpose,  if  there  ia  not 
already  a  kraal  of  preceding  years  in  the  district,  a  large  cir- 
cular space  on  the  edge  of  a  jungle  is  cleared  away,  capable 
of  holding  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  elephants.  The  trees  sur- 
rounding the  open  space  are  consequently  left  close  together, 
so  as  to  admit  of  large  branches  of  trees  to  be  interwoven 
from  one  to  another,  making  what  in  the  west  country  we 
call  a/rttA,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  if  not  bomb* 
proof,  at  least  elephant-proof.  On  one  side  of  this,  viz.  that 
adjoining  the  midaun,  or  space  of  plain  ground  contiguous, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  snare,  which  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  in  wire  rat-traps,  which  Jets  the  animal  in , 
and  when  in,  leaves  him  only  to  wonder  how  on  earth  he 
got  the|*e ;  but  as  the  elephant  is  not  generally  enticed  to  ent^ 
nnezplored  regions  as  easily  as  the  aforesaid  vermin,  stratagem 
is  had  recourse  to,  and  I  can  hardly  agree  that  such  a  strat- 
agem as  used  in  this  case  is  fair ;  it  is  much  more  like  treache- 
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r J  :  and  I  have  no  doubt  wonld  be  treated  as  such ,  could 
the  •  interesting^  ensnared »  ever  catch  the  traitor  in  their  own 
domains,  with  « fair  stage  and  no  favour. »  It  is  done  in  this 
way.  A  rascally  old  elephant,  who  has  been  long  domes* 
ticated,  and  who  only  thinks  of  the  magnificent  « blow-out » 
of  rice  or  grain  he  will 'obtain  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery, 
is  kept  in  waiting  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  snare,  and  on 
smelling  the  contiguity  of  his  kindred  ( for  the  brutes  are 
guided  entirely  by  scent )  he  sets  up  a  most  melancholy  and 
inharmonious  stjualling,  which  the  wild  ones  take  naturally 
enough  to  be  the  signals  of  a  brother  in  distress ;  and  as  they 
have  been  badgered  in  no  slight  degree  themselves  by  the 
black  gentlemen  with  white  wands,  they  hasten  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  the  place  from  arhence  the  cries  proceed.  Di- 
rectly on  their  emerging  from  the  jungle,  the  old  traitor  runs 
forward  and  joins  them  with  much  apparent  delight,  and  after 
a  long  council  of  war,  intelligible  solely  to  themselves,  ap- 
pearances leave  no  doubt  that  it  has  ended  in  the  old  gentle- 
man being  appointed,  or  having  appointed  himself,  their  leader 
'  on  the  occasion. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Horton  was  Governor  of  Ceylon,  1  was  invited  to  a  kraal  of 
a  more  splendid  character  than  usual .  Sir  Robert  himself  and 
all  his  suite,  in  short,  half  the  island,  were  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  and  we  were  all 
on  the  ground  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  excursions 
of  this  sort  in  Ceylon  it  will  not  do  to  be  over  fastidious  as 
to  board  and  lodging  on  the  road,  those  conveniences  yclept 
hotels,  tkvems,  and  •  publics^ »  not  having  yet  found  their  way 
to  the  Cinnamon  Isle.  However,  on  the  present  occasion  we 
mustered  about  forty  Europeans,  (I  cannot  get  out  of  that  vile 
Indian  habit  of  calling  the  English  residents  Europeans)^  forty 
English,  civil,  military,  and  Ladies,  of  which  tatter  there 
were  about  a  dozen,  in  consequence  of  whom  we  had  to  put 
up  for  one  night  with  stables  for  our  night  accommodation. 
If  I  remember  right,  in  the  stall  in  which  I  slept,  one  tattoo 
pony,  two  spaniels,  a  native  female  grass-cutter,  and  six^ gen- 
tlemen, were  my  companions ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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brulc  of  a    pony,  who    made  himself   very  dUagrceable,  iiq 
should  have   got   on    well  enough.     The  morning,  however, 
ix^lieved  us  from  our  situation,  and  we  started  off  to  the  ground, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elephants,,  which  we  plainly  heard 
tearing  the  branches  from  the  trees  in  all  directions.     As  we 
were  also   to  have  a    Utile  elephant  shooting  after    the  kraal 
was  over,  every  one  had  brought  one  or  more  double-barrels. 
,Our  nearer  approach  to  the  ground  was  more  than  once  im- 
peded by  an  elephant  grazing  in  the  p^ath,  but  we  were  pre- 
vented from  firing,  as  in  case  of  a  report  of  a  gun^  the  whole 
herd  would  have  been  some  miles  off  in.  about  an  boar,  in- 
stead of  where  we  wanted  them,  viz.  in  the  kraaL  Oa  reach- 
ing  the  spot,  we  found  all   the    trees  overlooking  ^he    kraal 
provided  with  seats,  or  rpther,. perches,  from   which  we  were 
.to  view  the  exhibition  beilow.     Qere  was  the  old  Adigaralso, 
in  all  his  native  glory  and  nakedness  (which,  however,  was 
not  so  palpable  as    usual ,    he  being  made   aware  beforehand 
that  he  was  to  be  honoured  with  ladies'  company  ),    waiting 
to  receive  us  with  all  the  honours.     Ue  was  an  extraordinary 
little  man,  and  from  having  lived  so  entirely  amongst  elephants, 
could,  I  firmly  believe,  have  told  you  what  any  one  of  those 
animals  might  be    thinking    about,  by  merely    looking  in  its 
face.    With  him  came  all  his  functionaries,  from  dessar  (prime 
minister)  down  to  appos  (butler),  the  latter  having  a  stock  of 
plantains,    guavas,  milk,  &c.,  but    no  cigars   or   brandy  and 
water.     Our  several  places  in  the   trees  being  allotted  to  us, 
the-  next  thing  was  to  get  up  there,  for  this  was  no  easy  task 
for  even  the    male  portion  of   the  jf}9xiy .     My  nautical  expe- 
rience was  here  called  into   play,  and  I  had   the    honour  of 
inventing  a  mode  of  hoisting  the  females  by  means  of  a  chair 
and  rope,  what  we  call  in  the  navy  nci  iv/iip,'«  and  which  1 
have  no  doubt  I   might  have  got  a  patent  for  had  1  applied 
on  the  spot. 

Into  the  jungle  now  rushed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  nig- 
gers, with  about  as  much  clothing  oa  them  as  Adam  had  after 
he  adopted  the  fashionable  fig-leaf.  The  business  of  these 
fellows  now  was  to  surround  the  elephants  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  drive  them  ,  by  beating  their 
tomtoms  (an  instrument  capable,  when  used  to  advantage,  to 
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drWe  miein  or  beast  immediablyi  orazy  ;  wilkin  a  narrower 
circiifDference ,  until  by  degrees  they  forced  them  into  the 
plain,  on  the  border  of  which  was  the  kraal;. and  now  began 
the  manoBuvres  of  the  tame  elephant.  I  thinl  the  nnmber  of 
elephants  eollected  on  this  occasion  was  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred,  eighty  of  which  entered  Ihe  kraal, 
when  there  was  no  room  left  for  any  more.  Their  fright  at 
finding  themselves  entrapped,  seemed  to  take  from  them  all 
sense  of  self-defence  or  action^  they  simply  set  to  ■  making  the 
most  horrific  noise  ,  using  no  force  whatever  to  break  down 
the  enclosure  and  get  out.  The  natives  now  lost  no  time  in 
entering  the  kraal,  amidst  the  elephants ;  and  crawling  under 
their  bellies,  they  commenced  tying  them  together  by  the  legs, 
or  fastening  them  to  trees,  as  might  be  more  convenient :  and 
daring  this  operation,  strange  to  say,  no  accident  of  any  kind 
happened,  although  one  would  suppose  that  the  certainty  of 
Being  trampled  to  death  would  be  inevitable.  During  this 
time  we  spectators  had  been  comfortably  and  safely  sealed  in 
our  roosts,  smoking  cigars,  and  enjoying  the  fun  ;  but  it  was 
now  time  for  us  to  descend,  to  get  some  shooting  at  those 
who  had  escaped  the  kraal. 

'  The  animals  that  had  escaped  from  the  Kraal  were  still  in 
the  neighbourhood,  astonished  no  doubt  at  the  sudden  disap^ 
pearanoe,  as  if  by  magic,  of  so  many  of  their  associates,  but 
unwilling  to  leave  them  inr  the  lurch  altogether-— two  or  three 
parUes  of  six  each  were  speedily  formed,  and  went  out  in 
different  directions  to  drive  them  inwards^  towards  the  kraal, 
where  were  stationed  the  governor  and  his  party,  of  which 
I  formed  one.  We  soon  heard  the  reports  of  our  companions* 
guns,  which  gave  us  notice  that  the  elephants  were  found, 
and  that  .we  might  expect  them,  on  us  every  instant.  The 
firing  shortly  increased  in  every  direction,  and  we  began  to 
think  we  should  be  charged  in  flank  and  front  by  the  animals 
at  the  same  moment,  which  would  be  dangerous  work.  I  had 
taken  up  my  station  close  to  an  old  and  experienced  elephant 
shooter,  determined  to  gain  advantage  from  his  science  ,  as  I 
then  knew  as  much  about  the  right  way  to  kill  an  elephant 
as  1  did  to  kill  a  crocodile,  and  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  the  latter  whose  charge  we  were  awaiting,  for  what  I 
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cared.  I  only  knew  I  had  two  loaded  barreb,  and  thai  at  a 
given  time  it  would  be  wi^e  and  expedient  for  me  to  discharge 
them  ;  at  the  same  timd  I  must  eoufess  I  felt  that  I  might 
make  my  exit  from  the  world  in  a  more  glorious  cause.  The 
feeling  aUogether**for  I  remember  it  well,  was  not  over  de- 
lightful at  the  moment.  The  shots  of  our  attacking  party  in 
the  jungles  were  whistling  over  our  heads,  and  between  us 
and  them  were  an  infuriated  and  wounded  herd  of  elephants, 
crashing  through  the  branches,  in  which  direction  we  knew 
not,  but  most  probably  it  was  in  the  direction  of  ourselves. 
However,  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  kept  up  appearan- 
ces of  an  imperturbable  coolness — then  there  were  also  bright 
eyes  beholding  our  deeds  ,  and  that  has  a  wonderful  effect 
when  (he  population  of  gentlemen  bears  the  preponderance  of 
twenty  to  one  to  the  fair  sex,  as  it  does  in  the  colonies,  to 
say  nothing  of  India.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  influence  and 
value  of  the  fair  is  enhanced  under  such  circumstances  ,  and 
what  fools  people  will  sometimes  make  of  themselves  to  gain 
the  fraction  of  an  applauding  smile.  What  made  me  most 
uneasy  was  the  fact  that  none  of  the  party  seemed  to  care 
the  least  what  became  of  me,  or  in  short,  what  happened  to 
any  one  but  himself  individually ;  however,  unlike  Bob  Acres, 
at  every  nearer  crash  of  the  branches,  I  felt  my  courage 
screwing  itself  to  the  sticking  point,  and  just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  congratulate  myself,  from  a  suspension  of  the  noise, 
that  the  animals  had  made  a  dignified  retreat,  a  last  crash 
succeeded,  and  out  they  came  on  us;  about  thirty  in  numb^. 
They  hailed  at  first  sight,  and  then  one  and  all,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  made  a   most  superb   charge  on   our   lines. 

•  Don't  fire  for  Heaven's  sake,  >■  said  my  nearest  supporter,  on 
« the  left,  if  you  do,  we  shall  not  have  one  ;  %v/^/>  thejr  are 

•  witliin  six  yards  of  you^jire  away! »  I  had  just  covered  a 
fellow's  forehead,  and  was  going  to  give  him  the  contenta  of 
my  barrels  at  about  thirty  paces  distanoe.  As  for  the  six 
yards — it  was  very  good  advice  doubtless,  but  I  did  not  relish 
it  at  all.  By  the  time  he  had  ceased  speaking,  however,  the 
thirty  yards  were  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing,  the  brutes  ap- 
pearing to  be  upon  us ,  when  a  rallying  volley  took  eflecCt 
turning  back  to  the  jungle  the  whole  charging  herd,  with  the 
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taceptioB  oS  four  who  had  fallen'  nevec  to  rise  again..  It  was. 
a  beautiful  sifbt — no  cbarge  of  disciplined  Iroops  could  bave 
been  more  skilfully  conducted,  or  more  steadily  and  determi* 
naldy  met  and  repulsed,  than  were  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 
On  arriving  at  the  jungle  in  their  retreat,  howover,  they  were 
met  again  by  the  party  who  had  first  driven  them  towards 
IIS — again  they  received  a  volley,  a«d  fell,  or  wheeled  round 
to  our  party.  Their  fright,  however,  had  now  put  an  end 
to  all  order*— ^their  natural  instinct  appeared  to  have  forsaken, 
them  ,  and  they  crawled  together  endeavouring  as  much  as 
possible  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  careasses  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  whilst,  from  Ihe^ effect  of  some  twenty  barrels,  they 
were  falling  fast  to  the  earth,  some  dead  and  some  merely 
stunned.  These  latter  fellows  are  awkward  .  customers ,  and 
from  leaving  a  stunned  animal  for  dead,  many  very  narrow 
escapes  have  happened  to  the  sportsman,  as  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  loading,  the  dead  gentleman  regains  his  legs,  and 
recommences  the  attack,  nor  will  be  quit  it  until  he  is  either 
shot  dead  or  kills  his  adversary. 

As  yet  I  had  not  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  met  with 
a  victim  to  my  own  particular  aim  ;  my  balls  might  have 
taken  effect,  but  I  rather  expect  that  the  defunct  beasts  had 
fallen  hitherto  by  more  experienced  hands  than  mine.  Having 
lamented  my  ill-luck  to  one  of  the  party,  I  was  not  long  with« 
out  an  opportunity,  for  we  had  no  sooner  got  a  short  distance 
apart  from  the  body  of  the  party,  than  we  were  marked  out 
by  an  immense  fellow  for  a  charge  all  to  ourselves.  Deter- 
mined not  4o  lose  my  prey  by  .being  too  precipitate,  I  waited 
vntil  he  was  within  about  eight  yards  of  roe,  feeling  seciuie. 
that  if  I  missed  him,  the  unerring  hall  of  my  supporter  would 
bring  him  down  to  the  earth.  Fortune  favoured  me,  how- 
ever, for  on  the  explosion  of  my<  gun,  I  saw.  the  immense 
brute  sink  suddenly  to  the  earth.  It  was  not  a /a//  with  a 
crash  that  shook  the  earth,  as  one-  would  naturally  suppose 
to  be  occasioned  by  these  mountains  of  flesh  Vi  their  over- 
throw, but  a  sil^it  sudden  sinking — a  turn  on  the  side — and 
all  was  still.  I  now  felt  my  power,  and  from  that  moment 
1  gave  myaelf  up  entirely  to  elephant  shooting,  leaving  pa* 
radea,  drills,  goose  steps  and  Torri*ns,  to  others  who  preferred 
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them.  The  following  day,  howeyer,  I  experienced  rather  a 
damper  on  my  enthusiasm,  but  though  neither  killed  nor  in- 
jured, (indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  been  one  without 
the  other),  I  went  through  all  the  not-verj-delectable  feelings 
of  expecting  momentarily  to  undergo  that  process  in  no  very 
agreeable  manner,  which  I  will  narrate  pre^ntly.  While  we 
waited  to  take  breathing  time,  the- natives  were  eagerly  em- 
ploying themselves  in  cutting  off  the  extremities  of  the  dead 
animals'  tails,  at  least  from  such  as  had  any,  for  a  very  com- 
mon disease  amongst  them  frequently  causes  them  to  lose  part 
or  the  whole  of  that  appendage^  those  that  possess  them,  how- 
ever, are  immediately  stripped  of  them  when  killed,  as  it 
forms  the  trophy  of  the  slayer,  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
a  scalp  from  that  of  the  Indian  warrior.  The  tails  resemble 
those  of  cows,  reaching  doWn  io  the'  heels,  with  a  thick  tuft 
of  bristles  at  the  extremity — these  bristles  are  black  as  jet, 
and  take  a  beautiful  polish  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some 
ingenious  sportsman  has  put  them  to  the  purpose  of  making 
ladies'  bracelets,  and  very  beautiful  ornaments,  when  set  in 
gold,  do  they  make.  Could  they  speak  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  might  exclaim,  in  contradiction  to  Hamlet,  -To 
what  gay  uses  do^we  come  at  last,  Horalio.i* 

Whilst  this  operation  was  being  performed,  we  returned  to 
look  into  the  kraal,  where  all  the  animals  had  by  this  time 
been  fastened  together,  and  were  beginning  to  take  the  thing 
more  coolly  and  philosophically  ;  but  nevertheless  were  very 
far  from  being  at  their  ease.  Amongst  all  the  elephants  en- 
trapped and  killed,  not  one  with  tusks  was  included — they 
are  very  scarce  in  Ceylon  ;  people  differ  as  to  the  proportion 
of  tuskers  to  the  tuskless,  but  from  my  own  experieace,  i 
should  say,  they  were  about  one  in  two  thousand  ;  the  tusksy 
however,  are  useful,  but  to  get  them  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  head  falls  to  pieces  from  decay,  they  are  then  con- 
verted into  handles  for  dessert-knives,  annff-baxes,  and  innu- 
merable knick«^nacks ;  but  a  pair  of  tusks  will  furnish  a  maii 
with  a  sixty-guinea  fowling-piece !  They  are  considered  by 
the  animals  themselves  as  a  great  beauty  ;  should  a  tusker  be 
in  a  herd,  and  any  danger  apprehended  by  them,  he  is  in- 
stantly placed  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded;  the  others serv- 
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in|^  as  body<*^ard8,  until  they  are  each  and  all  shot  down^ 
ivith  a  determination  and  fidelity  that' even  men  might  take  a 
lesson  frooL.  On  the  pcesent  occasion  of  «leaTing  off  work,* 
we  fonnd  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  about  ninety  captives 
in  the  kraal — twenty-seven  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  and 
the  number  of  wounded  was  unknown  ;  it  must,  however^ 
bave  been  terrible,  for  1  fired  about  thirty  rounds  myself, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  suflBciently  bad  shot  to  miss  an 
elephant  entirely. 

The'  elephants  had  now  become  too  scattered  to  expect  any 
more  qsort  that  day  ;  and  as  there  were  other  herds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  suspended  hostilities  until  the  morrow— 
and  returned  to  the  village,  where  the  Adigar  had  billeted 
us,  and  found  a  magnificent  « spread^ »  according  to  Cingelese 
notions,  awaiting  us.  We  had,  however,  brought  our  own 
commissariat,  and  it  was  fortunate,  we  did  so,  for  I  hardly 
think  the  old  gentleman's  fare  of  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa* 
nuts,  and^new  milk,  would  have  been  quite  substantial  enough 
for  such  appetites  as  ours. 

.  The  foHowing  morning  was  as  fine  as  its  predecessor  ;  and 
having  had  a  more  comfortable  bed  than  a  stall  in  a^  stable^ 
and  not  so  uncomfortable  a  companion .  as  a  tattoo  pony,  we 
sallied  forth  in  better  spirits,  and  in  hopes  of  mighty  slaugh^ 
ter.  The  ladies,  and  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  fa* 
tigned  with  the  exertion  of  the  day  befiNPe,  staying  at  home 
to  attend  to  the  culinary  department,  or  pick  up  leaves  and 
catch  butterflies  te  keep  as  reminiscences  of  their  two  days' 
sojourn  in  the  Jungle  of  Mahawell<^ganga. 

Our  party  on  this  occasion  was  composed  of  fifteen,  and 
<even  that  was  too  'large  to  he  agreeable— -four  being  the 
most  suitable  number  ;  being  enough  for  each  other's  protec- 
tion, and  not  liable  to  get  into  each  other's  way.  The  beat- 
ers, who  had  been  sent  out  to  watch  the  animals,  met  us 
setting  out,  and  told  us  of  their  whereabouts,  so  no  time  was 
lost  in  searching  for  them.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  day  before,  one  party  attack-* 
ing  them  in  flank,  and  another  in  front.  This  was  soon  put 
into  executioii,  and  on  the  first  volley  JTrom  the  flanking  par- 
ty, they  came  at  us  full  tilt.     I  was   on   this   occasion   also 
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waiting  for  tbem  on  the  plain,  with  serai  or  eight  oihefB. 
The  enemy  mustered  abont  fortj  strong,  a«d,  baying  paused 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  they  charged  us  beautifully.  At 
the  usual  distance,  about  twelve  yards ^  they  took  oar  fire, 
and  still  on  they  came.  There  was  no  tumiiig  ibem  this 
time.  They  remembered  where  they  received  their  first  fire, 
and  were  determined  not  to  hazard  it  again.  •  Down  on  your 
faces  at  once,  or  you  are  killed,  •  shouted  out  the  most  expe- 
rienced amongst  us,  and  down  we  dropped  like  logs^  to  await 
the  issue.  That  moment  seemed  an  hour — nearer  aad  nearer 
we  heard  their  tread  approaching  us.  One  foot  placed  upon 
xn  would  have  annihilated  us  immediately.  1  felt  almost  snf- 
focated,  as  1  plainly  could  feel  the  earth  shake  close  to  m<^~ 
in  an  instant  they  were  on  us-^and  in  the  next  they  had  pas- 
sed. This  was  not  the  work  of  three  seconds  altogether,  yet 
I  scarcely  remember  an  hour  to  have  remained  so  long  on 
my  senses.  Not  one  of  the  party,  wonderful  to  relate,  was 
injured  in  any  degree,  although  it  unnerved  a  few  for  further 
operations.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  held  my  gun  ^sufficiently 
steady  even  to  hit  an  elephant  after  it  for  some  minutes.  At 
least  thirty  brutes  had  passed  over  our  bodies,  as  we  lay  scat- 
tered on  the  earth  :  and  I  can  attribute  our  preservation  to 
nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  the  elephant  being  well  known 
to  be  very  blind  when  charging,  must  have  just  seen  us  sufi* 
ciently  to  have  mistaken  us  for  logs  of  wood,  which  they 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  step  over.  Our  critical  situation 
was  perceived  by  the  other  party,  but  they  could  do  nothing 
to  assist  us.  The  danger  once  over,  however,  we  laughed  at 
it,  and  braced  our  nerves  with  a  lengthened  pull  at  the  brandy 
paunee  bottle,  which  had  also  a  great  eifect  in  exciting  us  to 
revenge,  for  which  the  enemy  paid  pretty  dearly  shortly  af- 
terwards $  for  before  the  snn  had  reached  the  meridian,  twenty* 
seven  out  of,  I  believe,  the  identical  thirty  that  passed  over 
ns,  bit  the  dust — three  of  which  fell  to  my  share  ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  asserted  our  supremacy  in  the  jungle,  we  returned 
to  the  village,  from  whence  we  departed  the  next  morning  to 
eof  separate  duties  and  dwellings,  « and  all  was  peace  again.  • 

(srOSTIIfG   HAGAZINK.) 


THE  GRIMSBY  GHOST. 


Chap.  I. 


In  the^town  of  Grimsby- 


I 


«Biit  stop,*  says  the  Courteous  and  Prudent  Reader ,  ware 
there  any  ^such  things  as  Ghosts  ?  • 

«Any  Ghoslesses ! »  cries  Superstition,  who  settled  long  since 
in  the  country,  near  a  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  « any 
Ghostesses!  Ay,  man  —  lots  on 'em!  bushels  on 'em!  Why, 
there's  one  as  walks  in  our  parish,  reg'lar  as  the  clock  strikes  ' 

twelve — and  always  the  same  round — over  church-stile,  round 
the  corner,  through  the  gap,  into  Short's  Spinney,  and  so 
along  into  our  close,  where  he  takes  a  drink  at  the  pump,—  ' 

for  ye  see  he  died  in  liquor, — and  then  arter  he  's  squenlched 
hisself  wanishes  into  waper.  Then  there  's  the  ghost  of  old 
Beales ,  as  goes  o' nights  and  sews  tares  in  his  neighbour's 
wheals — 1  've  often  seed  un  in  seed  time.  They  do  say  that 
Black  Ben,  the  Poacher,  have  riz,  and  what's  more,  walked 
slap  through  all  the  Squire's  steel-traps  without  springin  on 
'em.  And  then  there's  Bet  Hawkey  as  murdered  her  own 
hinfant — only  the  poor  babby  hadn't  larned  to  walk,  and  so 
can't  appear  agin  her.  i> 

J  But  not  to  refer  only  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  vulgar, 
there  are  units,  tens ,  hundreds  ,  thousands  of  wellbred  and 
educated  persons ,  Divines ,  Lawyers,  military,  and  especially 
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uaTal  officers.  Artists,  Authors,  Players,  ScbooTmasters  and 
Goyernesses ,  and  fine  ladies,  vfho  secrellj  believe  that  the 
dead  are  on  visiting  terms  with  the  living  —  naj,  the  great 
Doctor  Johnson  himself,  affirmed  solemnly  that  he  had  a  call 
from  his  late  mother,  who  had  been  buried  many  years.  Ask 
at  the  right  time ,  and  in  the  right  manner  —  only  aflect  a 
belief,  though  you  have  it  not  —  so  that  the  party  may  feel 
assured  of  sympathy  and  insured  against  ridicule  ,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  will  confess  a  faith  in  Apparitions.  It  is 
in  truth  an  article  in  the  creed  of  our  natural  religion  —  a 
corollary  of  the  recognition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  presence  of  spirits — visible  or  invisible — is  an  innate  idea, 
as  exemplified  by  the  instinctive  night  terror  of  infancy,  and 
recently  so  touchingly  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  the  poor 
little  colliery-girl,  who  declared  that  >she  sang,  whiles,  at  her 
subterranean  task  ,  but  never  when  she  was  alone  in  the 
dark. » 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  Poems  and  Ballads  on  spect- 
ral subjects  have  derived  their  popularity  :  for  instance,  Mar- 
garet's Ghost — Mary's  Dream — and  the  Ghost  of  Admiral  Hosier 
— -  not  to  forget  the  Drama ,  with  that  awful  Phantom  in 
•  Hamlet, »  whose  word ,  in  favour  of  the  Supernatural ,  we 
all  feel  to  be  worth  «a  thousand  pound.* 

•And  then  the  Spectre  in  ^Don  Giovanni?'* 

No.  That  Marble  HValker,  with  his  audibly  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  on  the  staircase,  is  too  substantial  for  my  theory.  It 
was  a  Ghost  invented  expressly  for  the  Materialists  ;  but  is  as 
inadmissible  amongst  genuine  Spirits  as  that  wooden  one  des- 
cribed by  old  W.  the  ship-owner — namely,  the  figure-head  of 
the  Britannia,  which  appeared  to  him,  he  declared,  on  the 
very  night  that  she  found  a  watery  grave  oiT  Cape  Cod. 

•  Well — after  that — go  on.» 

Chap.  II. 

In  the  town  of  Grimsby,  at  the  comer  of  Swivel-street, 
there  is  a  litle  chandler's- shop,  which  was  kept  for  many 
years  by  a  widow  of  the  name  of  MuUins.    She  was  a  care- 
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fal,  thrifty  body,  a  perfect  woman  of  basiness,  with  a  sharp 
gray  eye  to  the  main  ebance ,  a  quicic  ear  for  the  ring  of 
good  or  bad  metal,  and  a  close  hand  at  the  counter.  Indeed* 
she  was  apt  to  give  such  scrimp  weight  and  measure,  that 
ber  customers  invariably  manceuvred  to  be  served  by  her 
daughter,  who  was  supposed  to  be  more  liberal  at  the  scale, 
by  a  full  ounce  in  the  pound.  The  man  and  maid  servants 
it  is  true,  who  bought  on  commission,  did  not  care  much 
about  the  matter ;  but  the  poor  hungry  father,  the  poor  frugal 
mother,  the  little  ragged  girl ,  and  the  little  dirty  boy,  all 
retained  their  pence  in  their  hands,  till  they  could  thrust 
Ihem,  with  their  humble  requests  for  ounces  or  half-ounces  of 
tea,  brown  sugar,  or  single  Gloster,  towards  •  Miss  Mullins,  • 
who  was  supposed  to  better  their  dealings,—  if  dealings  they 
might  be  called,  where  no  deal  of  any  thing  was  purchased. 
She  was  a  tall,  bony  female,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  apparently  forty,  with  a  very  homely  set  of  features,  and 
the  staid,  sedate  carriage  of  a  spinster  who  feels  herself  to  be 
set  in  for  a  single  life.  There  was  indeed  •  no  love  nonsense  * 
about  her ;  and  as  to  romance,  she  had  never  so  much  as 
looked  into  a  novel  or  read  a  line  of  poetry  in  her  life — her 
thoughts ,  her  feelings  ,  her  actions ,  were  all  like  her  occu- 
pation, of  the  most  plain,  prosaic  character — the  retailing  of 
soap  ,  starch ,  sandpaper,  red-herrings  ,  and  Flanders  brick. 
Except  Sundays,  when  she  went  twice  to  chapel,  her  days 
were  divided  between  the  little  back-pariour  and  the  front 
shop — between  a  patchwork  counterpane  which  she  had  been 
stitching  at  for  ten  long  years  ,  and  that  other  counter  work 
to  which  she  was  summoned,  every  few  minutes,  by  the  im- 
portunities of  a  little. bell,  that  rang  every  customer  in,  like 
the  new  year,  and  then  rang  him  out  again  like  the  old  one. 
It  was  her  province,  moreover,  to  set  down  all  unready  money 
orders  on  a  slate ,  but  the  widow  took  charge  of.  the  books, 
or  rather  the  book,  in  which  every  item  of  account  was  en- 
tered, with  a  rigid  punctuality  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  regular  counting-house  clerk. 

Under   such   management  the    little    chandler's-shop  was  a 
thriving  concern,  and  with  the  frugal,  not  to  say  parsimonious 
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habits  of  mother  and  daughter,  enabled  the  former  to  lay  by 
annually  her  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  miss  Mul- 
lins  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  fortune,  when  towards 
the  autumn  o(  1838  the  widow  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  her 
book,  in  the  very  act  of  making  out  a  little  bill,  which  alas 
she  never  lii!ed  to  sum  up.     The  disorder  progressed   so  ra- 
pidly that  on  the  second  day  she  was  given  over  by  the  doctor, 
and  on  the  third  by  the  apothecary,  having  lost  all  power  of 
swallowing  .his  medicines.     The  distress  of  her  daughter,  thus 
threatened  with  the   sudden  rending  of  her  only    tie    in  the 
world,  may  be  conceived  ;  while,  to  add  to  her  affliction,  her 
dying  parent,   though  perfectly  sensible,  was  unable,  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  to  articulate  a  single  word. 
She  tried  nevertheless  to  speak,  with  a  singular  perseverance, 
but  all  her   struggles   for  utterance  were  in  vain.     Her   eyes 
rolled  frightfully,  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  worked  con- 
vulsively, and  her  tongue  actually  writhed  till  she  foamed  at 
the  lips,  but  without  producing    more    than  such  an  unintel- 
ligible sound  as  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It   was  evident  from    the  frequency  and  vehemence  of   these 
eflbrts  that  she  had  something  of  the  last  importance  to  com- 
municate, and  which    her  weeping  daughter  at  last  implored 
her  to  make  known  by  means  of  signs. 

•  Had  she  any  thing  weighing  heavy  on  her  mind?» 
The  sick  woman  nodded  her  head. 

« Did  she  want  any  one  to  be  sent  for?  • 
The  head  was  shaken. 

•  Was  it  about  making  her  will?* 
Another  mute  negative. 

« Did  she  wish  to  have  further  medical  advice?  ■ 

A  gesture  of  great  impatience. 

■  Would  she  try  to  write  down  her  meaning?* 

The  head  nodded ,  and  the  writing-materials  were  imme- 
diately procured.  The  dying  woman  was  propped  up  in  bed, 
a  lead-pencil  was  placed  in  her  right-hand,  and  a  quire  of 
foolscap  was  set  before  her.  With  extreme  difficulty  she 
contrived  to  scribble  the  single  word  MARY  ;  but  before  she 
could  form  another  letter,  the  hand  suddenly  dropped,  scratching 
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a  long  mark,  like  what  tlie  Germans  call  a  Devotioa  Stroke, 
from  tlie  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper, — her  face  assumed 
aa  intense  expression  of  despair — there  was  a  single  deep  groan 
— then  pL  heavy  sigh — and  the  Widow  Mullins  was  a  corpse! 

Chaf.  III. 

•  Gracious!  How  shocking!  >•  cries  Morbid  Curiosity.  « And 
to  die,  too,  without  telling  her  secret!  What  could  the  poor 
creature  have  on  her  mind  to  lay  so  heavy!  I'd  give  the 
world  to  know  what  it  was!  A  shocking  murder,  perhaps, 
and  the  remains  of  her  poor  Husband  buried  Lord  knows 
jji'here — so  that  nobody  can  enjoy  the  horrid  discovery —  and 
the  digging  of  him  up!» 

No,  madam — nor  the  boiling  and  parboiling  of  his  viscera 
to  detect  traces  of  poison. 

« To  be  sure  not.  It's  a  sin  and  shame,  it  is,  for  people 
to  go  out  of  the  world  with  such  mysteries  conGned  to  their 
own  bosom.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  a  hoard  of  money  that 
she  had  saved  up  in  private?* 

Very  possibly,  madam.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Humphreys,  the  car- 
penter's wife,  who  was  present  at  the  death,  was  so  firmly 
of  4hat  persuasion  ,  that  before  the  body  was  cold ,  although 
not  the  Searcher,  she  had  exercised  a  right  of  search  in  every 
pot,  pan,  box,  basket,  drawer,  cup-board,  chimney — in  short, 
every  hole  and  corner  in  the  premises. 

« Ay,  and  I'll  be  bound  discovered  a  heap  of  golden  guineas 
in  an  old  teapot. « 

No,  madam  —  not  a  dump.  At  least,  not  in  the  teapot  — 
but  in  a  hole  near  the  sink — she  found— 

•  What,  Sir? — pray  what?» 

Two  black-beetles,  ma'am,  and  a  money-spinner. 

Chap.  IV. 

*  Well,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  Widow  received  the  usual 
rites.  It  was  washed  —  laid  out — and  according  to  old  pro- 
vincial custom,  strewed  with  rosemary  and  other  sweet  herbs. 
A  plate  full  of  salt  was  placed  on  the  chest — one  lighted  candle 
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was  set  near  the  head ,  and  another  at  the  feet ,  whilst  the 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  before  mentioned,  undertook  to  sit  up  through 
the  night  and  « watch  the  bodj.  •  A  half-dozen  of  female  neigh- 
bours also  yolunteered  their  services,  and  sat  in  the  little 
back-parlour  by  way  of  company  for  the  bereaved  daughter, 
who,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  had  caught  up  and  begun 
mechanically  to  stitch  at  the  patchwork-counterpane,  with  one 
corner  of  which  she  occasionally  and  absently  wiped  her  eyes 
— the  action  strangely  contrasting  with  such  a  huge  and  Har- 
lequin handkerchief.  In  the  discourse  of  the  gossips  she  took 
no  part  or  interest,  in  reality  she  did  not  hear  the  conversa- 
tion, her  ear  still  seeming  painfully  on  the  stretch  to  catch 
those  last  dying  words  which  her  poor  mother  had  been  un- 
able to  utter.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  was  still  watching  those 
dreadful  contortions  which  dis6gured  the  features  of  her  dying 
parent  during  her  convulsive  efforts  to  speak  —  she  still  saw 
those  desperate  attempts  to  write,  and  then  that  leaden  fall  of 
the  cold  hand,  and  the  long  scratch  of  the  random  pencil  that 
broke  off  for  ever  and  ever  the  mysterious  revelation.  A  more 
romantic  or  ambitious  nature  would  perhaps  have  fancied  that 
the  undivulged  secret  referred  to  her  own  birth  ;  a  more 
avaricious  spirit  might  have  dreamed  that  the  disclosure  related 
to  hidden  treasure  ;  and  a  more  suspicious  character  might 
have  even  supposed  that  the  dead  had  suppressed  some  confes- 
sion of  undiscovered  guilt. 

But  the  plain  matter-of-fact  mind  of  Mary  Mullins  was  in- 
capable of  such  speculations.  Instead  of  dreaming,  therefore, 
of  an  airy  coronet ,  or  ideal  bundles  of  bank-notes  ,  or  pots 
full  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ,  or  a  disinterred  sketelon ,  she 
only  stitched  on,  and  then  wept,  and  then  stitched  on  again 
at  the  motley  coverlet,  wondering  amongst  her  other  vague 
wonders  why  no  little  dirty  boys,  or  ragged  little  girls,  came 
as  usual  for  penny  candles  and  rushlights.  The  truth  being 
that  the  gossips  had  muffled  up  the  shop-bell,  for  vulgar  cu- 
riosity had  caused  a  considerable  influx  of  extra  custom,  so 
that  thanks  to  another  precaution  in  suppressing  noises,  the 
chandlerVshop  presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  roaring 
trade  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 
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Owiog  to  this  GireamstanGe  it  was  nearij  midnight  before 
tbe  shop-shuttero  were  closed,  the  street-door  was  locked,  the 
gas  turned  off,  and  the  sympathizing  females  prepared  to  sit 
down  to  a  light,  sorrowful  supper  of  tripe  and  onions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  candles  in  the  little  back-parlour  had 
burned  down  to  the  socket,  into  which  one  glimmering  wick 
at  last  suddenly  plunged,  and  was  instantly  drowned  in  a  warm 
bath  of  liquid  grease.  This  trivial  incident  sufficed  to  arouse 
Miss  Mullins  from  her  fearful  stupor ;  she  quietly  put  down 
the  patchwork,  and  without  speaking  passed  into  the  shop, 
which  was  now  pitch-dark,  and  with  her  hand  began  to  grope 
for  a  bunch  of  long  sixes,  which  she  knew  hung  from  a  lihr- 
licular  shelf.  Indeed,  she  could  blindfolded  have  laid  her 
hand  on  any  given  article  in  the  place ;  but  her  fingers  had 
no  sooner  closed  on  tbe  cold  clammy  tallow,  than  with  a  loud 
shrill  scream  that  might  have  awakened  the  dead-^if  the  dead 
-were  ever  so  awakened — she  sank  down  on  the  sandy  floor  in 
a  strong  fit! 

■  La !  how  ridiculous !  What  from  only  feeling  a  tallow- 
candle  ?  • 

No,  ma'am  ;  but  from  only  seeing  her  Mother,  in  her  habit 
as  she  lived,  standing  at  her  old  favourite  post  in  the  shop; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  little  desk,  between  the  great  black 
coffee-mill  and  the  barrel  of  red-herrings. 

Chap.  V. 

•  What!  a  Ghost — a  regular  Apparition ?• 

Yes,  sir,  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  clothed  in  some  ethereal 
substance,  not  tangible,  but  of  such  a  texture  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  ocular  sense. 

« Bah !  ocular  nonsense !  All  moonshine  !  Ghosts  be  hang- 
ed !— no  such  things  in  nature — too  late  in  the  day  for  them, 
by  a  whole  century — quite  exploded — went  out  with  the  old 
witches.  No,  no,  sir,  the  "ghosts  have  had  their  day,  and 
were  all  laid  long  age,  before  the  wood  pavement.  What 
should  they  come  for  ?  The  potters  and  the  colliers  may  rise 
for  higher  wages,  and  the  chartists  may  rise  for  reform,  and 
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Joseph  Stur^  may  rise  for  his  health,  mi  the  sun  may 
rise,  and  the  biiead  may  rise,  and  the  sea  may  rise,  and  tbe 
rising  generation  may  rise,  and  all  to  some  good  or  bad  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  the  dead  and  buried  should  riae,  only  to  make 
one's  hair  rise,  is  more  than  I  can  credit,  n 

They  may  have  some  messages  or  errands  to  the  living. 

•  Yes,  and  can't  deliver  thism  for  want  of  breath  ;  or  can't 
execute  them  for  the  want  of  physical  force.  Just  consider 
yourself  a  ghost — " 

Excuse  me. 

« Pshaw !  I  only  meant  for  the  sake  of  argument.  1  say, 
suppose  yourself  a  ghost.  Well,  if  you  come  up  out  of  your 
grave  to  serve  a  friend,  how  are  you  to  help  him  ?  And  if 
it's  an  enemy,  what's  the  use  of  appearing  to  him  if  you  can't 
pitch  into  him.  • 

Why,  at  least  il,  is  showing  your  Spirit, 

•  Humph]  that's  true.     Well,  proceed.  > 

Chap.  VI. 

There  is  nothing  more  startling  to  the  human  fterves  than 
a  female  scream.  Not  a  make-believe  squall,  at  a  spider  or 
a  mouse,  but  a  real,  shrill,  sharp,  ear-piercing  shriek,  as  if 
from  the  very  pitchpipe  of  mortal  fear.  Nothing  approaches 
it  in  thrilling  effect,  except  the  railway  whistle  ;  which,  in- 
deed, seems  only  to  come  from  th'e  throat  of  a  giantess,  in- 
stead of  that  of  an  ordinary  woman. 

The  sudden  outcry  from  the  little  shop  had  therefore  an  ap- 
' palling  effect  on  the  company  in  the  little  back-parlour,  who 
for  the  moment  were  struck  as  dizzy  and  stupified  by  that 
flash  of  sound,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  lightning.  Their 
first  impulse  was  to  s^t  up  a  chorus  of  screams,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  Same  key  ;  the  next,  to  rush  in  a  body  to  the 
shop,  where  they  found  the  poor  orphan,  as  they  called  her, 
insensible  on  the  floor. 

The  fit  was  a  severe  one  ;  but,  luckily,  the  gossips  were 
experienced  in  all  kind  of  swoons,  hysterics,  and  faintings, 
and  used  each  restorative  process  so  vigorously,  burning,  chok- 
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ing,  pinching,  slapping,  and  eicoriating,  that  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  patient  was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  a  world 
of  pain.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  she  became 
collected  enough  to  give  an  account  'of  the  Apparition  —  that 
she  had  seen  her  Mother,  or  at  least  her  Ghost,  standing  be- 
side her  old  desic  ;  that  the  figure  had  turned  towards  her, 
and  had  made  the  same  dreadful  faces  as  before,  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  speak  to  her — a  communication  which  took  such 
effect  on  the  hearers  that,  with  one  exception,  thej  immediate- 
ly put  on  their  bonnets  and  departed  ;  leaving  old  Mrs.  Bad- 
ley,  who  was  stone  deaf,  and  had  only  imperfectly  heard  the 
story,  to  sleep  with  Miss  Mullins  in  what  was  doomed  thence- 
forward to  be  a  Haunted  House.  The  night,  nevertheless, 
passed  over  in  quiet :  but  towards  morning  the  ghostly  Mo- 
ther appeared  again  to  the  daughter  in  a  dream,  and  with 
the  same  contortions  of  her  mouth  attempted  to  speak  her 
mind,  but  with  the  same  ill  success.  The  secret,  whatever 
it  was,  seemed  irrevocably  committed  to  Silence  and  Eter- 
nity ! 

In  the  mean  time,  ere  breakfast,  the  walking  of  Widow 
MpIIins  had  travelled  from  one  end  of  Grimsby  to  the  other; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  little  chandlerVshop  at  the 
corner  of  Swivel-street  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  came  to  gaze  at  the  Haunted  House 
—not  without  some  dim  anticipations  of  perhaps  seeing  the 
Ghost  at  one  of  the  windows.  Few  females  in  the  position 
of  Mary  Mullins  would  have  remained  under  its  roof ;  but  to 
all  invitations  from*]  well-meaning  people,  she  turned  a  deaf 
ear  ;  she  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  premises — the  little 
hack-parlour  was  her  home  —  and  from  long  service  at  the 
counter,  she  had  become — to  alter  a  single  letter  in  a  line  of 
Dibditt's— 

All  one  as  a  piece  of  .the  shop. 

As  to  the  Apparition,  if  it  ever  appeared  again*,  she  said,  «the 
Ghost  was  the  Ghost  of  her  own  Parent,  and  would  not  harm 
a  hair  of  her  head.  Perhaps,  after  the  funeral,  the  Spirit 
would  rest  in  peace :    but  at  any  rate,  her  mind  was  made 

VOL.'  m.  55 
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up,  not  (0  ledve  Ibe  bouse — no,  not  till  she  was  carried  ool 
of  it,  like  her  poor  dear  Mother. » 

Chip.  VII. 

-And  pray,  Mr.  Author,  what  is  your  own  private  opinion? 
Do  you  really  believe  in  Ghosts,  or  that  there  was  any  trulb 
in  the  story  of  this  Grimsby  Apparition  ? » 

Heaven  knows,  madam  !  In  ordinary  cases  I  should  have 
ascribed  such  a  tale  to  a  love  of  the  mai'vellous  ;  but,  as  I 
before  stated.  Miss  Mullins  was  not  prone  to  romance,  and 
had  never  read  a  work  of  fiction  in  her  whole  life.  Again, 
the  vision  might  have  been  imputed  to  some  peculiar  nervous 
deran^emen).  of  the  system,  like  the  famous  spectral  illusions 
that  haunted  the  Berlin  Bookseller, — but  then  the  young  wo- 
man was  of  a  hardy  constitution  and  in  perfect  health.  Fj- 
niiUY,  the  Phantom  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  mere  freak 
of  fancy,  the  offspring  of  an  excited  imagination,  whereas  she 
had  no  more  imagination  than  a  cow.  Her  mind  wa&. essen- 
tially commonplace,  and  never  travelled  beyond  the  routine 
duties  and  occurrences  of  her  everyday  life.  Her  very  dreams, 
which  she  sometimes  related,  were  remarked  as  being  prrii- 
cularly  prosaic  and  insipid  ;  tbe  wildest  of  them  having  only 
painted  a  sWarm  of  overgrown  cockroaches,  in  the  shop-draw- 
er, that  was  labelled  « Powder  Blue.*  Add  to  aH  this,- that 
her  character  for  veracity  stood  high  in  her  naHve  town;  and 
on  the  whole  evidence  the  verdict  must  be  in  favour  of  the 
fenpcmatural  appearance. 

« WeH — 1  will  never  believe  in  Ghosts ! » 

No,  madam.  Not  in  this  cheerful  drawing-room,  whilst 
the  bright  sunshine  brings  out  in  such  vivid  colours  the  gor- 
geous pattern  of  the  Brussels  carpet — no,  nor  whilst  such  a 
fresh  westerly  air  blows  in  at  the  open  window,  and  sets  the 
Columbines  a-dancing  in  that  China  vase.  But  suppose,  as 
King  John  says,  that 

The  midnight  boll 
Pid,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  Lrazen  njouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  oi*  night: 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard,  where  we  stand— 


the  grass  dsimp^We  wind  at  east — the  night  pHchnlarir — a 
strangely  ill  odour,  and  doabtful  whistlings  and  whisperings 
wafi^  on  the  fitful  gust. 

•  Well,  sir?—* 

Why,  then^  madam.  Instead  of  disbelieving  in  Ghosts,  you 
would  be  ready,  between  sheer  fright  and  the  chill  of  the 
night  air*-« 

•  To  do  what,  sir?— • 

To  swallow  the  first  spirits  that  offered. 

Chap.   VllL 

• 

The  second  night,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  Melodrama 
of  « domestic  interest  •  was  repeated,  except  that  this  time  the 
maternal  Phantom  confronted  her  daughter  on  the  landing* 
place  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Another  fainting-fit  was  the 
oonsequence  ;  but  before  her  sen/ses  deserted  her  the  poor  crea- 
ture had  time  to  observe  the  identical  writhings  and  twitcfa- 
ings  of  the  distorted  moulh,  the  convulsive  struggles  to  speak, 
which  had  so  appalled  .h^r  whilst  her  departed  puront  was 
still  in  the  flesh.  Luckily,  the  gossips,  backed  by  two  or 
three .  she  sceptics,  had  ventured,  to  return  to  the  Haunted 
House,  where  they  were  startled  as  before  by  a  shrill  femi- 
nine scream,  and  again  found  Miss  Mullins  on  the  ground  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  The  fit,  however,  was  as  treatable 
as  the  former  one,  and  the  usual  strong  measures  having  been 
promptly  rosortdd  to,  she  again  became  alive  to  external  im- 
pressions,— and  in  particular  that  a  pint  of  aquafortis,  or 
something  like  it,  was  going  down  her  throat  the  wrong  way 
— *lhat  her  little-fiugcr  bad  been  in  a  hand-vice— her  temples 
had  been  scrubbed  with  sand  and  cayenne  pepper,  or  some 
other  such  stimulants,  and  the  tip  of  her  nose  had  been  scorch- 
ed with  a  salamander  or  a  burning  feather.  A  conscious- 
ness, in  short,  that  she  was  still  in  this  lower  sphere,  instead 
of  the  realms  of  bliss. 

The  story  she  told  on  her  recovery  was  little  more  than  a 
second  edition  of  the  narrative  of  the  preceding  nightr  The 
Ghost  had  appeared  to  her,  made  all  sorts  of  horrible  wvf 
mouths,  and  after  iseveral  vain .  attempts  at  utterance,  all  oitd- 
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ing  in  a  convulsive  gasp»  had  suddenly  clasped  its  shadowy 
hands  round  iU  throat,  and  then  clapped  and  pressed  them 
on  its  palpitating  bosom,  as  if  actually  choking  or  bunting 
with  the  suppressed  communication.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
secret  she  did  not  offer  the  slightest  conjecture  ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  had  formed  none.  In  all  her  days  she  had 
never  attempted  successfully  to  guess  at  the  commonest  riddle, 
and  to  solve  such  an  enigma  as  her  mother  had  left  behind 
her  was  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  gossips 
were  less  diffident ;  their  Wonder  was  not  of  the  Passive,  but 
Oi  that  Active  kind,  which  goes  under  the  aUas  of  Curiosity.  . 
Accordingly,  they  speculated  amongst  themselves  without  stint 
or  scruple,  on  the  matter  that  the  Spirit  yearned  so  anxious- 
ly to  reveal  ; — for  instance  that  it  related  to  money,  to  mur- 
der, to  an  illegitimate  child,  to  adulterated  articles,  to  a  forged 
will,  to  a  favourite  spot  for  burial  ;  nay,  that  it  concerned 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state, 
one  old  crQne  expressing  her  decided  conviction  that  the 
Ghost  had  to  divulge  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 

To  this  excitement  as  to  the  Spectre  and  its  mystery,  the 
conduct  of  the  Next  of  Kin  afforded  a  striking  contrast :  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  conjectural  patchwork  of  the  gossips 
she  silently  took  up  the  old  variegated  coverlet,  and  stitched 
on,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  left  her  at  liberty  to  go 
to  bed. 

•  And  did  she  dream  again  of  the  Ghost  ?  • 

She  did^  Miss  ;  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  the  puckered 
mouth  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  Mary,  and  then  screwed 
and  twisted  out  a  few  more  sonnds  or  syllables,  but  in  a  gib- 
berish as  unintelligible  as  the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  or  aulr- 
vingite  sentence  in  the  Unknown  Tongue. 

Chap.  IX. 

The  third  night  came — the  third  midnight — and  with  it  the 
Apparition.  It  made  the  same  frightful  grimace^,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  contrived  to  pronounce  in  a  hollow  whisper,  the 
very  word  which  it  had  uttered  in-  Mary's  last  Dream.  But 
the  jumble  of  inarticulate  sounds  was  wanting — the  jaws  gaped. 
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and  tbe  tongue  Tfsibly  struggled,  but  there  was  a  dead,  yes, 
Mterally  a  dead  silence. 

On  this  occasion,  howeyer,  the  daughter  did  not  faint  away ; 
she  had  priTately  taken  care  to  be  at  the  hour  of  twelve  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  friends,  and  her  Mother  appeared  to  her 
in  the  doorway  between  the  little  back-parlour  and  the  shop. 
The  Shadow  was  only  jevealed  to  herself.  One  of  the  gos- 
sips, indeed,  declared  afterwards  that  she  had  seen' widow ^ 
Muilins,  ■  as  like  as  a  likeness  cut  out  in  while  paper,  but  so 
transparent  that  she  could  look  right  through  her  body  at  the 
chaney  Jemmy  Jessamy  on  the  mantelpiece.  > 

But  her  story.  Chough  accepted  as  a  true  bill  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Grimsby,  was  not  honoured  by  any  one 
who  was  present  that  night  in  the  Jiltle  back-parlour.  The 
two  staring  green  eyes  of  Miss  Muilins  had  plainly  been  turn- 
ed, not  on  the  jKreplace,  but  towards  the  door,  and  her  two 
bony  fore-fingers  had  wildly  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
Nevertheless,  the.  more  positive  the  contradiction,  the  more 
obstinately  the  storyteller  persevered  in  her  statement,  still  add- 
ing (o  its  circumstantialities,  till  in  process  of  time  she  affirmed 
that  she  had  not  only  seen  the  Ghost,  but  that  she  knew  its 
secret,  namely,  tha^  the  undertaker  and  his  man  had  plotted 
between  them  to  embezzle  the  body,  and  to  send  it  up  in  a 
crate,  marked  « Chaney — this  side  uppards, »  to  Mr.  Guy  in 
the  Borough. 

Chap.  X. 

On  the  fourth  night  the  Ghost  appeared  at  the  usual  time, 
with  its  usual  demeanour,  —  but  at  the  shop  instead  of  the 
parlour-door,  close  to  the  bundle  of  new  mops. 

On  the  fifth,  behind  the  counter,  near  the  till. 

On  the  sixth  night,  again  behind  the  counter,  but  at  the 
other  end  of  it  beside  the  great  scales. 

On  the  seventh  night,  which  closed .  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
in  the  little  back-parlour.  It  had  been  hoped  and  predicted, 
that  after  the  interment,  the  Spirit  would  cease  to  •walk-— 
whereas  at  midnight,  it  reappeared,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  room 
behind  the  shop,. between  the  table  and  the  window. 
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On  ihe  eighth  night,  it  becaroia  visible  «C  Ihe  old  >  desk,  be* 
tween  the  great  blai;k  coffee-mill  and. Ihe  herring^barrel.  fai 
the  opinion  of  Miss  MulIiBfl»  the  JSpeoIre  had  likewise  crossed 
her  path  sundry  times  in  the  course  of  the  daj — at  least  die 
had  noticed  a  sort  of  fllm  or  haze  that  interposed  itself  before 
sundry  objects-^for  instance,  the  great  stone-bottle  of  vinegar 
in  the  shop,  and  the  framed  print  of  «the  Witch'  of  Endor 
calling  up  Samuel,*  in  the  back-room.  On  all  these  occa* 
sions  the  Phantom  had  exhibited  the  same  urgent  impulse  to 
speak,'  with  the  same  spasmodic  action  of  the  features,  and 
if  possible,  a  still  more  intense  expression  of  anxiety  and  an- 
guish. The  despairing  gestures  and  motions  of  the  visionary 
arms  and  hands  were  more  and  more  vehemeut.  It  was  a 
tragic  pantomime^  to  have  driven  any  other  spectator  raving 
mad ! 

Even  the  dull  phlegmatic  nature  of  Miss  Mullins  at  last  be- 
gan to  be  stirred  and  excited  by  the  reiteration  of  so  awful  a 
qiectacle  t  and  her  curiosity,  slowly  bat  surely,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  undivulged  secret  which  could  thus  keep  a  dis« 
embodied  spirit  from  its  appointed  rosting-plaoe,  the  weighty 
necessity  which  could  alone  recal  a  departed  soul  to  earth, 
after 'it  had  once  experienced  the  deep  calm,  and  quiet  of  the 
grave.  The  sober  sorrow  of  the  mourner  was  changed  into 
a  feverish  fretting — she  could  no  longer  eat,  drink,  or  sleep, 
or  sit  still, — the  patchwork  quilt  was  thrust  away  in  a  corner, 
and  as  to  the  shop,  the  little  dirty  boy,  and  the  little  ragged 
girl  were  obliged  to  repeat  their  retail  orders  thrice  over  to 
the  bewildered  crealfire  behind  the  counter,  who  even  then 
was  apt  to  go  to  the  wrong  box7  can,  or  cannister, — to  serve 
them  out  train-oil  instead  of  treacle;  and  soft-soap  in  lieu  of 
Dorset  butter. 

What  wonder  a  rumour  went  throughout  Grimsby  that  she 
was  crazy  ?  But  instead  of  going  out  of  her  mind,  she  had 
rather  come  into  it,  and  for  the  first  strange  lime  was  exer- 
cising her  untrained  faculties,  on  one  of  the  most  perplesiog 
mysteries  that  had  ever  puzzled  a  human  brain.  No  marvel, 
then,  that  she  gave  change  twice  over  for  the  same  sixpence, 
and  sent  little  Sniggers  home  with  a  bar  of  soap  instead  of  a 
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stick  of  brimfttone.  In  fact,  between  ber  own  absence  of  mind, 
and  tbe  presence  of  mind  of  ber  cnstomero,  she  sold  so  many 
good  bArgains,  that  the  piirchasera  began  to  wish  that  a  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Ghost  would  haant  every  shop  in  the  town  I 

Chap.  XI 

According  to  the  confession  of  our  first  and  last  practition- 
ers, the  testimony  of  medical  works,  and  the  fatal  results  qf 
most  cases  of  Trismus,  there  is  no'  surgical  operation  on  the 
human  subject  so  difficult,  as  the  picking  of  a  Locked  Jaw. 
No  skeleton  key  has  yet  been  invented  by  our  body-smiths 
that  will  open  a  mouth  thu$  spasmodically  closed.  The  or- 
gan is  in  what  the  Americans  call  an  everlasting  fix— ~the  poor 
man  is  booked — an^  you  may  at  once  proceed  to  put  up  the 
rest  lof  bi$  shutters* 

This  difficulty,  however,  only  occurs  in  respect  to  the  |)hy- 
»cal  fraine.  For  a  spiritual  lock-jaw  there  is  a  specific  mode 
of  treatment*  which,  acordingto  tradition,  has  generally  proved 
successful  in  overcoming  the  peculiar  Trismus  to  which  all 
Apparitions  ar<  subject,  and  which  has  thus  then  enabled  them 
to  brftafc  that  melanicholy  silence,  which  miuat  otherwise  have 
•pr^vaited'  in  their  intercourse  with  the  living.  The'  modus 
oferandi  is  extremely  simple,  and  based  o»  an  Old^fadiianed 
rule,  to  which,,  for  some  obscure  reason,  ghosts  as  w^ll  ats 
good  little  boys  seem  bound  to  adhere,  i.  e.^  not  to  speak 
tiill  th^y  are  spoken  to.  *jtt  is  only  peiQessary,  therefore,  if 
you  wish,  to  draw  out  a  dumb  Spirit»  to  utter  the  wond* 

Strange  to  say,  this  easy  and  ancient  pri^ription  never  oo- 
curred  to  either  Miss  Mullins  or  her  gossips  till  the  ninth 
day,  when  Mrs.  Humphreys,  happening  to  stui^Me  on  the  old 
rule  in  her  son's  spelling-book,  at  the  same  time  hit .  on  the 
true  cause  af  the  silence  ot,  the  « Mysterious  Mother. »  It  was 
immediately  determined  that  the  same  night,  or  at  least  the 
very  first  time  the  Spirit  reappeared,  it  .should  bo  spoken  to; 
the  very  terms  of  the  filial  address,  li^Me  those  of  9^  H<9yal 
Speefh,  bjBiug  agreedon  beCi^reband»  at  the.  same  couacil. 
Whether  the  orator,  the  appointed  hour  and  the  expected :au- 
ditor  considered,   would  remcmbe^  so  long  «  sfnt^nce,  admit- 
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ted  of  some  doubt :  however  it  was  learned' by  rote,  and  having 
fortified  themselves  with  two  the  trembling  Mary  awaited  the 
awful  interview,  conning  over  to  herself  the  concerted  fo^ 
mula,  which  to  assist  her  memory  had  been  committed  to 
paper. 

•  Muther,  if  so  be  you  ar  my  muther,  and  as  such'  being 
spoke  to,  speak  1  cnnjer  you,  or  now  and  ever  after  old  jour 
Tung.  » 

Chap.  XII. 

-  One— T.WO— Three—  Four—  Five  —  Six — Seven  —  teght- 
Nine— Ten— Eleven— TWELVE  ! 

The  Hour  was  come  and  the  Ghost.  True  to  the  last  stroke 
of  the  clock,  it  appeared  like  a  figure  projected  from  a  ma- 
gic lantern,  on  the  curtain  at  the  foot  of  the  bed-^for,  through 
certain  private  reasons  of  her  own,  Miss  MuUins  had  resoWed 
not  only  to  be  alone,  J)ut  to  receive  her  visiter— as  the  French 
ladies  do — in  her  chamhre  a  coucher.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
care  that  any  ear  but  her  own  should  receive  a  disclosure 
which  might  involve  matters  of  the  most  delicate  nature :  a 
secret,  that  might  perchance  affect  the  reputation  of  her  late 
parent,  or  her  own  social  position.  'However,  it  was  iii  so- 
litude and  from  her  pillow,  that  with  starting  eyeballs,  and 
outstretched  arms,  she  gazed  for  the  ninth  time  on  the  silent 
Phamtom,  which  had  assumed  a  listening  expression,  and  an 
expectant  attitude,  as  if  it  had  been-  invisibly  present  at  the 
recent  debate,  and- had  Overheard  the  composition  df  the  pro- 
jected speech.  But  that  speech  was  never  to  be  spoken.  In 
vain  poor  Mary  tried  to  give  it  utterance;  it  seemed  to  stick, 
like  an  apothecary's  powder,  in  her  throat — to  her  fauces, 
her  palate,  her  tongue,  and  her  teeth,  so  that  she  could  not 
get  it  out  of  her  mouth. 

The  Ghost  made  a  sigh  of  impatience. 

Poor  Mary  gasped. 

The  Spirit  frowned  and  apparently  stamped  with  its  foot. 

Poor  Mary  made  another  violent  effort  to  speak,  but  only 
gave  a  sort  of  tremulous  croak. 
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The  features  of  the  Phantom  again  began  to  urork — the 
muscles  about  the  mouth  quiyered  and  twitched. 

Poor  Mary's  did  the  same. 

The  whole  face  of  the  Apparition  was  drawn,  and  puckered 
by  a  spasmodic  paroxysm,  and  poor  Msltj  felt  that  she  was 
imitating,  the  contortions,  and  even  that  hideous  grin,  the  n- 
sus  sardonicuSj  which  had  inspired  her  with  such  horror. 

At  last  with  infinite  difficulty,  she  contriTed  by  a  desperate 
effort,  to  utler  a  short  ejaculation — but  brief  as  it  was  it  suffic- 
ed to  break  the  spell. 

The  Ghost,  as  if  it  had  only  awaited  the  blessed  sound  of 
one  single  syllable  from  the  human  voice,  to  release  its  own 
vocal  organs  from  their  jnyslerious  thraldom,  instantly  spokp. 
But  the  words  are  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter. 

Chap.   XIII. 

•  Mary  !  it  arnt  booked — but  there  s  tuppence  for  sand- 
paper at  number  nine! 

(montblt  kaqazine.) 
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The  evenls  of  tbe  last  sii  months  have  at  length  reduced 
the  question  of  our  Aflghan  policy  into  something  like  a  de- 
finite form.  From  the  day  when  our  columns  first  crossed 
the  Indus  in  hostile  array,  we  never  ceased  to  proclaim  tbat 
any  permanent  occupation  of  the  country,  as  a  conquest  made 
on  our  behalf,  could  never  be  for  an  instant  contemplated ; 
and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  friendly  dynasty  of  the  Suddozyes,  to  whom  we 
were  bound  by  the  ties  of  ancient  alliance,  to  the  throne  from 
which  they  werQ  excluded  by  an  usurping  chief ,  the  conti- 
nuance of  whose  rule  was  incompatible  equally  with  oar  in- 
terest and  wfth  the  welfare  of  his  own  country.  On  this 
avowed  principle  ,  Afighanistan  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  castles  of  its  independent  nobles  besieged  and 
stormed,  and  the  chiefs  themselves  slaughtered  while  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  thresholds ;  and  all  this  was  carried  on 
{■  with  a"  view,  •  as  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Jourfuil, 
■  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice  U)  in  the  name  of 
^a  monarch  who,  as  was  notorious  to  every  one,  was  in  effect 
as  much   a  state  prisoner  of  the  English  at  Cabul  as  -his  un- 
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fortunate  compcililor,  Dost  Mohammed,  (')  was  ia  Hiiidoslan , 
and  who  exercised  less  real  power,  beyond  the  precincls  of 
his  owji  palace,  than  the  youngest  subaltern  of  the  invading 
army.  Herat  in  the  meanwhile  ,  the  securing  which  against 
sUtack  was  the  original  pre(est  of  the  war,  was  almost  the 
only  corner  of  Aflghanistan  into  which  our  intrusive  arms  did 
fioi  penetrate  ;  and  its  vizier,  Yar-Mohammed ,  was  suflered 
wkh  perfect  impunity  to  insult  and  expel  our  envoy,  to  levy 
war  against  his  own  nominal  sovereign  Shah-Kamran,  and  to 
open  correspondence  with  all  tke  enemies  of  £ngland,  avowed 
or  secret.  Never,  in  fact,  was  the  notable  Whig  process  of 
a  non-intervention  war  more  completely  carried  out  than  in 
this  instance.  All  this  time,  every  rupee  of  revenue  extracted 
from  the  country  in  the  name  of  Shah-Shoojah  cost  at  least 
ten  in  the  colled ing  ;  and  as  the  restored  monarch  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  keep  up  a  subsidiary  force,  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting which  would  have  considerably  exce^ed  the  income 
he  had  ever  been  able,  even  in  his  former  days  of  prosperity, 
to  levy  in  his  dominions,  the  slender  resources  of  Alfghanis- 
tan  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  been  utterly 
exhausted  in  a  few  years  -—  while  the  current  outlay  could 
only  be  met  by  incessant  draughts  on  the  Calcutta  treasury, 
which  was  forced  to  make  constant  advances,  and  to  contract 
heavy  loans  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  grasp  of  a  territory 
already  mortgaged  far  beyond  the  fee-simple  of  its  value,  it 
appears  didicult  to  conjecture  how  this  blissful  state  of  things 
would  have  terminated  —  whether  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Indian  exchequer,  or  by  the  conversion  of  ACTghanistan  into 
a  desert — if  we  had  been  less  unmolested  in  .our  philanthropic 
eflbrts  to  •  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace,*  and  Shah- 
Shoojah  had  been  sh'll  suflered  by  his  affectionate  subjects  to 
slumber,  undisturbed  by  cares  of  state,  witbin  the  screens  of 

(')  For  the  honour  of  our  oa  iunal  character,  we  hope  that  (he  accounta  «hicli  have 
appcarrd  from  the  Delhi  Gazette^  of  the  degrading  restrictlona  to  which  (bia  illus- 
Crious  captive  is  said  to  bo  now  subjected,  ins3f  be  cither  onroanded  or  eiaggerated. 
He  haa  already  experiented  aulficicnt  of  unmerited  evil  at  our  handa;  aod  it  ia  Mest  to 
■mpesaible  thai  be  cm  be  in  tny  «jy  cogniunt  of  iha  proceedinga  of  liis  aon. 
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his  well-stocked  zenana.  But  the  recent  catastrophe  has  given 
us  a  chance  of  extrication  from  the  dilemma.  Of  the  coantrj 
we  are  now  no  longer  in  possession  ;  and  if  the  intelligence 
brought  bj  the  last  mail  is  to*be  relied  on ,  both  our  prot^ 
Shah-Shoojah,  and  his  neplew  and  rival  Kamran,  have  closed 
their  career,  in  death  ;  thus  virtually  terminating  the  Suddozye 
dynasty,  as  the  sons  of  the  late  Shah  are  utterly  powerless 
and  insignificant  among  the  crowd  of  chiefs,  and  one  at  leslsl 
of  them  (Seifdar-Jung)  is  actually  in  arms  against  us.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  us,  for  the  vindication  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  our  military 
lionour,  to  perpetrate  a  second  act  of  violence  and  national 
injustice  by  reconquering  Affghanistan,  and  holding  it  without 
disguise  as  a  province  of  our  empire  :  or  whether,  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain,  we  shall  contei^t  ourselves  with  oc- 
cupying a  few  posts  on  its  frontier,  and  leaving  its  unhappy 
natives  to  recover,  without  foreign '  interference ,  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  anarchy  into  which  our  irruption  has  thrown 
them. 

In  the  hurried  and  confused  accounts  which  have  been 
^received  of  the  opening  of  the  bloody  drama,  but  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  indications  which  immediately  preceded 
the  outbreak  ;  bul  even  if  we  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  the  conduct  of  the  officials  both  at  Cabul  and  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  their  blind  infatuation  and  want  of 
foresight  seem  almost  to  have  surpassed  the  bounds  of  belief. 
We  have  been  informed ,  on  authority  which  we  cannot 
question,  that  as  long  ago  as  August  last,  information  had 
been  received  by  the  Cabinet  of  Calcutta,  of  the  existence  of 
a  widely-ramified  conspiracy  throughout  Affghanistan  ;  but  so 
far  were  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers  from  the  deeming  it 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  inadequate  and  overworked  army  of 
occupation,  that  orders  were  actually  given  for  the  return  of 
Sale's  brigade  to  Hindostan  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  on 
their  march  from  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  insurgents  ,  and  with  difficulty  fought  their  way  to 
Jellalabad,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  blockaded.  Even 
tbe    warning   received  in  October,  by  Sir   Alexander  Bumes, 
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from  GaptaitI  Gray  of  the  4bth,  (to  whom  the  plot  had  been 
revealed  by  an  Affghan  chief,)  (')  failed  to  awaken  so  much 
as  a  sense  of  personal  insecurity  in  the  mind  of  the  destined 
victim  ;  and  he  continued  to  live  as  before  in  the  midst  of 
the  native  town  ^  instead  of  placing  himself  in  comparative 
safety  within  the  English  lines.  The  military  commanders 
emulated  the  supineness  of  the  diplomatists  ,  the  stores  and 
commissariat,  far  from  being  placed  in  the  fortified  camp,  or 
even  in  the  Bala-Hissar  (^)  or  citadel,  were  left  in  a  situation 
which  is  naively  described  in  one  of  the  accounts  as  « exposed 
to  the  first  attack  of  an  enemy ! « — and  all  the  letters  written 
by  the  mail  which  left  Cabul  only  the  day  before  the  revolt, 
describe  every  thihg  as  being  « quiet  and  peaceable »  in  the 
capital. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  however,  (the  aniversary  of  the 
final  defeat  of  Dost-Mohammed  at  Purwan-Durrah,)  the  storm 
burst  forth.  At  the  moment  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  durbar 
or  levee,  the  war-cry  of  Islamism  was  raised  throughout  the 
city,  and  the  streets  were  instantly  thronged  with  thousands 
of  armed  and  furious  Afighans.  Burnes,  cut  off  by  his  own 
unhappy  rashness  from  either  defence  or  escape,  perished  at 
the  first  onset;  the  greater  part  of  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, exposed  as  we  mentioned  above,  fell  into  the  hands' 
of  the  assailants;  and  numbers  of  ofiicersand  men  were  promis- 
cuously slaughtered  ,  before  they  could  succeed  in  rallying 
within  the  defences  of  the  cantonments  and  the  Bala-Hissar. 
The  later  position  was  eventually  abandoned,  (though  the  Shah 

(')  «  Re  (  -Ifoharained  Czesn  Khtn  ]  told  me,  that  he  iras  much  alarmed  for  our 
safety — that  the  whole  of  AITghanistan  was  determined  to  make  common  cause,  and  to 
drive  out  or  murder  every  Ferinffki  in  the  country-^aiid  that  Cabul  itself  was  ready 
to  break  out.B  This  was  forthwith  communicated  by  letter  to  Sir  A.  Barnes,  whom  it 
reached  October  15,  or  teverdeen  clear  days  before  the  explosion— «Tho  bearer  brought 
a  letter  to  the  chief,  acknowledging  the  receipt,  but  I  never  heard  a  line  from  Sir 
Alexander  Bumc-s  I  »  Letter  of  Captain  Gray,  Bengal  Hu(kant,  January  8,  <[uot«<l  in 
Time;  March  10. 

(']  This  phrase  has  not  a  little  perplexed  some  of  the  poriodical  pren,  it  implies 
merely  the  «  upper  town  or  castle,  >»  (as  btda^khaneh,  hiUcony,  means  ctho  upper 
rooift,*]  in  which  the  royal  palace  is  sitnated  ,  and  which  commands  the  lower  and 
mor;»  aitensive  portion,  divided  in  two  by  the  Gabal  river. 
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conlinoed  to  reside  there,  and  Sir  William  Macndghten,  witb 
Conollv  and  others,  strongly  recommended  the  concentration 
of  the  troops  within  its  walls,  rather  than  in  the  cantonments,) 
—  and  the  ^hole  of  our  force  ,  amounting  to  between  50(M) 
and  6000  bayonets,  Europeans  and  sepoys,  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  camp  followers,  was  drawn  together  within 
the  intrenched  cam]).  The  assailants  had  at  first  consisted 
principally  of  the  tribes  near  Cabul,  and  the  Kohistanis,  (') 
or  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  tract  immediately  north  of  the 
city  ;  but  their  ranks  were  daily  swollen  hj  the  accession  of 
numerous  Gliazis^  or  religious  enthusiasts,  who,  stimulated  by 
the  preaching  of  their  moollahs,  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  (as  it  is  reported)  from  Uzbek  Tartary,  to 
join  the  holy  ivar,  and  aid  in  the  extermination  of  the  in- 
fidels. The  original  leader  of  the  movement  is  believed  to 
have  been  Zemaun  Khan ,  (')  a  nephew  of  Dost  Mohammed ; 
but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  son 
of  the  Dost,  Mohammed^  Akhbar  Khan,  who  had  escaped  from 
detention  at  Bokhara.  This  young  chief  had  formerly  been 
governor  of  Jellalabad  for  his  father,  and  had  attained  a  high 
military  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  by  the  signal  vie* 
tory  which  ,  in  1837,  he  had  gained  over  a  Sikh  army* at 
Jumrood. 

Meanwhile  ,  a  rising  simultaneous  with  that  at  Cabul  had 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  country  :  the  British  detached 
posts  had  been  either  cut  off  or  driven  in  ;  and  the  four  fort- 

• 

('  ]  These  Kohistanii  are  a  branch  <  f  the  Eniofzye  tribe  ,  and  have  long  been  noted 
as  the  most  turbulent  and  bigoted  of  the  AfTghan  po|«ulation.  At  the  battle  of  Noo* 
shehra  against  the  Sikhi  in  1823,  the  Euftofzycs^  according  to  information  collected  od 
the  spot  by  Dr.  Lord,  owere  so  blinded  by  religious  frenzy,  that  ihey  fought  mora 
like  devils  than  men.  Though  repeatedly  driven  back,  they  were  as^ often  rallied  by 
the  shrieks  end  curses  of  their  women,  who  mingled  unveiled  in  the  fight,  and  by  the 
Mlak'ko'cUcbiirt  of  llieir  maddened  moollahs.  After  the  acliun  ,  dead  Guzofzies  were 
fuund  on  dead  Sikhs,  their  teeth  still  clutching  the  throats  of  their  adversaries.*  On 
our  first  entrance  into  the  country,  the  hill  Eusofzyes  f  Kohislanis  )  were  among  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  Shah;  but  h:d  been  alienated  by  (he  renewal  of  obsolete  and 
opprcfaive  taxes 

('J  The  name  of  this  leader  probably  gave  ri^e  to  the  statement,  (which,  from  sub- 
sequent accounts,  would  seem  to  be  unfounded, J  that  a  son  of  Shnh-Zemaun  [the  bliniJ 
elder  brother  of  Shah-Shoojah]  had  been  set  up  by  the  insurgents  as  king. 
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Teases  of  Candahar,  Ghazni «   Jellalabad ,  and  Cabnl ,  were  all 

0 

tbat  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Feringhi  inraders.  An  al- 
tempt  to  push  forward  a  column  from  Candahar  for  the  relief 
of  Cabul,  failed  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  and 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  intervening  tribes ;  and  it  speedi- 
ly became  evident  that  the  troops  in  the  capital,  almost  destitute 
as  they  were  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  could  not  conti* 
nue  much  longer  to  hold  out.  On  the  23d  of  December,  (') 
accordingly,  a  conference  for  arranging  terms  of  capitulation 
took  place  between  Akhbar  Khan  and  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  ; 
but  the  interview  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  band  of  armed 
fanatics,  who  murdered  the  British  envoy,  with  one  of  his 
attendant  officers,  on  the  spot,  treating  his  remains  with  every 
circumstance  of  brutal  indignity.  But  notwithstanding  this 
fearful  proof  of  the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  enemy,  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  troops  compelled  Sir  H.  Pottinger  (who  suc- 
ceeded as  political  chief)  to  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  nego- 
ciation  ;  and  on  January  6th,  a  convention  having  been  con- 
cluded for  an  unmolested  passage  to  the  frontier,  the  whole 
British  force  moved  out  of  their  cantonments,  and  took  the 
road  through  the  passes  of  the  Snfieid-Koh  (white  mountain) 
towards  Jellalabad — a  distance  of  105  miles,  over  tracks  rising 
at  the  highest  point  to  an.  elevation  of  8200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  «At  this  point*  (Tazeen)  —  we  quote  the 
notes  to  Wyld's  excellent  map  of  Affghanistan  and  the  Pun* 
jab,)  «the  thermometer,  on  the  8th  of  Octaber,  was  19*"  at 
sunrise,  and  the  hill  streams  were  frozen  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  iee.  The  road  across  this  mountainous  district,  is 
such  as  has  seldom  been  crossed  —  the  celebrated  Bolan  Pass 
is  a  triie  to  it« » 

At  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  the  total  number  was  about 

(*)  sir  W.  Macnaghten,  in  a  letter  published  lince  his  death  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine, 
states  that  this  measaro  had  been  pressed  upon  him  more  than  a  fortnight  preTiouslj 
hj  the  military  chiefs,  and  complains  bitterly  uf  ccofvardice  of  the  troops,  and  inca^ 
pacilff  of  ike  commanJefB,»  as  haring  led  to  tho  Iriamph  of  «a  oontemplible  enemy.» 
It  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  bow  far  these  grare  charges  are  capable  of  sabstanilalion 
— but  the  latest  adrices  from  Lndia  (by  the  June  mailj  slate,  tkat  the  supremo  govern^ 
ment  has  referred  both  the  conduct  of  General  Elphinstone  at  Cabu! ,  and  the  recent 
surrender  of  Ghani,  to  the  decisivii  of  coprls*marti«f. 
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5000  goldiers,  including  one  Queen's  r^ment,  (tbe  kkib)^  and 
more  than  6000  suUlers  and  other  attendants  on  an  eastern 
camp.  But  no  sooner  had  the  dispirited  columns  quitted  the 
shelter  of  their  lines,  than  they  were  .assailed  on  all  sides  by 
swarms  of  furious  Gbazis,  who  darted  on  their  prey  with  all 
the' eagerness  of  religious  and  nalioAal  hatred.  For  the  first 
two  days  the  troops  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Aifghans  at  bay; 
but  the  unfortunate  sepoys,  benumbed  by  the  intense  cold, 
and  unable  to  struggle  through  the  snow,  became  almost  in- 
capable of  handling  their  arms :  and  as  the  army  advanced 
deeper  into  these  tremendous  defiles,  which  had  probably  ne- 
ver before  been  traversed  by  an  armed  force  at  such  a  sea- 
•son,  its  demoralization  became  complete.  Akhbar  Khan,  who 
accompanied  the  march,-  professed  his  utter  inability  to  res> 
train  the  attacks  of  his  fanatic  followers  ;  but  proposed  to  en- 
'  sure  the  personal  safety  of  the  commander-in-chief,  General 
Elphinslone,  with  other  superior  oflScers,  and  the  ladies  ac- 
companying the  army,  if  they  would  place  themselves  in  his 
hands  as  hostages.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  cir- 
citmstances  could  justify  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition-^ 
it  was,  however,  acceded  to :  and  the  fate  of  the  main  body, 
thus  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  was  not  long  deferred.  The 
route  became  a  scene  of  continual  and  almost  unresisted  car- 
nage ;  the  sepoys  perished  helplessly  ;  the  kkth  held  out  for 
some  time  longer  ;  but  the  soldiers,  infuriated  by  their  suffer- 
ings, at  length  broke  out  into  mutiny.  All  semblance  of  or- 
der or  discipline  was  now  lost — the  officers,  quitting  their 
men,  attempted  to  push  forward  on  horseback  to  Jellalabad; 
but  only  one  (Dr.  Brydon)  succeeded  in  reaching  it ;  the  re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afighans,  and  were  either 
slain  on  the  spot  or  made  prisoners.  .The  extermination  of  the 
rest  of  the  army  appears  to  have  been  complete,  only  a  few 
stragglers  having  been  spared  by  the  capricious  mercy  of  in- 
dividual chiefs  ;  so  that  of  11,000  who  quitted  Cabul  on  Ja- 
nuary 6,  certainly  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  remained 
alive  on  the  lUh! 

(It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  refrained  from  imputing 
to  Akhbar  Khan  personally  any  share  either  in  the  murder  of 
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Sir  William  Macnaghien,  or  the  violation,  of  the  convention^ 
looking  upon  him  rather  as  the  unwilling  spectator  of  outra- 
ges which  he  had  not  the  power  of  preventing.  From  the 
former  charge  we  consider  him  to  have  been  amply  vindicated 
hj  the  personal  evidence  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie, 
the  two  officers  who  escaped  from  the  fatal  interview  ;  and 
during  the  disaslers  of  the  retreat,  he  appears  to  have  endea- 
voured as  far  as  possible  to  check  the  assailants,  (who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  not  of  his  own  tribe  the  Dooraunis, 
but  Ghiljis  and  Eusofzjes,  (')  oyer  whom  he  had  little  influ- 
ence,) and  to  have  displayed  a  degree  of  humanity,  very  un- 
usual in  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in  the  moment  of  victory.) 

Never  was  the  extermination  of  any  civilized  force  more 
complete  and  disastrous ;  and  never,  since  the  disgraceful  ca- 
pitulations in  the  first  American  war,  had  so  signal  and  cala- 
mitous a  reverse  befallen  the  British  arms  ;  further  aggravat- 
ed, also,  by  the  miserable  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  ge- 
nerals, and  the  indiscipline  of  the  English  part  of  the  troops; 
for  the  sepoys  alone  appear  to  have  behaved  steadily  to  the 
last.  But  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  want  of 
caution  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequent  mismanagement, 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  rapidity  of  our  original  succes- 
ses against  a  foe  taken  almost  by  surprise,  had  led  our  com- 
manders greatly  to  underrate  the  prowess  and  military  charac- 
ter oC  the  Afighans  ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  conque- 
rors of  Persia  and  Hindostan,  when  banded  together  by  any 
feeling  strong  enough  to  obliterate  for  the  time  the  remem- 
brance of  their  eternal  feuds,  still  maintain  their  hereditary 
claim  to  be  held  as  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Asia- 
tic nations.     Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  (^)  in  this  me- 

(*]  A  IvUer  from  Jellalabad,  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  JoBrnai  for  April,  fayi:  — 
«Tbe  attacking  party  appear  to  liate  been  the  eastern  Ghiljii,  who  did  not  form  a 
portion  of  Mohammed  ALhbar's  army.  Me  told  our  ofliceri  that  neither  he  nor  Meet 
Musjedee,  who  had  both  signed  the  treaty,  had  any  influence  orer  the  eastern  chiefs. 
At  long  as  Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan  remained  with  oar  party, all  teemed  to  go  on  well.» 

(*)  A  similar  long-continned  tecreey  marked  the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljia  againsi  Per- 
sia in  1708  —  se«  Hanway  and  Malcolm  —  when  ibe  governor,  Goorgeen-Khan,  (■ 
Georgian  by  birth,  and  grand-uncle  of  the  famous  Rnssian  general  Prince  Bagration,) 
waa  mnrdered  in  the  citadel  of  Candahar.  .Hit  Georgian  cavalry,  however,  thongb 
•nly  600  in  number,  out  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  their  own  eouatry. 
VOL.  in.  57 
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morable  insurrection,  is  (he  good  faith  which  the  conspirators 
observed  to  each  other  prior  to  the  explosion.  In  spile  of 
the  endless  dissensions  which  keep  everj^  tribe  and  every  vil- 
lage of  the  Affghans  almost  constantly  in  arms  against  their 
neighbours,  not  one  was  found,  among  the  thousands  to  whom 
the  plot  must  have  been  known,  who  would  betray  his  br^ 
thren  of  the  faith  for  the  incentive  of  Feringhi  gold  (^).  Beep 
and  deadly  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  exasperation  against 
us  which  could  not  only  prompt  such  a  union  of  discordant 
elements,  but  maintain  it  unbroken  through  all  the  toils  and 
losses  of  the  subsequent  warfare  :  for  Mohammed  Akhbar,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  seems  to  have  exercised  command 
only  over  bis  own  clansmen,  the  Dooraunis,  while  the  great 
body  of  the  insurgents  obeyed  no  leader  but  the  impulses  of 
their  own  fanatic  zeal.  Even  in  this  furious  bnr^t  of  national 
indignation,  the  republican  spirit  which  eminently  distingpishes 
the  Aifghans  from  all  other  Asiatics,  was  so  unequivocally 
apparent,  as  forcibly  to  recall  the  language  (worthy  of  a  pet- 
ty Polish  noble  under  the  old  regime)  in  which  the  aged 
chief  of  the  Meeankhail  tribe  replied  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  eu- 
logy on  the  blessings  of  a  firm  and  established  government 
unde;  a  powerful  monarch,  « We  are  content  with  discord, 
we  are  content  with  iilarms,  we  are  content  with  blood »  but 
we  will  never  be  content  with  a  master ! » 

The  suddenness  and  magnitude  of  the  disaster  seem  at  first 
utterly  to  have  paralysed  the  minds  of  the  Indian  authorities. 
Not  only  was  no  attempt  made  to  raise  the  leaguer  of  Cabul, 

^'  (for  which  omission,  indeed,  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and 
the  severity  of  the  season,  was  perhaps  sufficient  excuse,)  but 
the  gallant  band  at  Jellalahad  were  left  throughout  the  win- 
ter, and  almost  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  to  main- 
tain themselves  not  only  unsupported  by  efiicient  aid,  but 
even  without  any  communication  or    promise    of  succour  -to 

.  encourage  them  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  existence.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made  about  the  middle  of  January,  by  a 

« 

(')  Tlifl  answer  of  the  Khjbcrees  ind  Afreedees  to  the  propoMis  recently  made 
them  for  an  unmolested  passage  through  their  defiles  vss,  «This  is  not  a  war  ofgoM, 
but  of  religion. » 
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sepoy  division  under  Colonel  Wild,  to  advance  through  the 
formidable  Khyber  Pass  for  their  relief  ;  but  this  force,  though 
It  succeeded  in  occupying  the  Ali-Musjid  fort  in  the  centre  of 
the  deGlcs,  was  not  only  inadequate  in  strength  to  the  enter- 
prise, but  wholly  unprovided  with*  arlillfiry — an  oversight  or 
neglect  scarcely  credible  —  and  it  was.  consequently  repulsed 
with  loss  in  an  action  at  Jumrood^  (the  scene  of  Akhbar 
Khan's  victory  over  the  Sikhs),  and  with  difficulty  made  good 
its  retreat,  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Ali-Muqid.  The 
Sikhs  ('),  however,  continued  friendly,  both  from  the  invete- 
rate hatred  which  they  bear  the  AtTghans,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  alliance  to  their  monarch  Shere  Singh  for  his 
^support  on  his  tottering  throne ;  and  by  their  efficient  aid  in 
supplying  stores  and  munitions,  the  corps  under  General  Pol- 
lock was  put  in  a  condition  to  renew  t&e  attack  on  the  pass: 
and  the  lately-received  mail  informs  us  that  this  celebrated 
defile  has  been  carried  in  a  style  which  goes  far  to  retrieve 
the  faded  lustre  of  our  arnis.  But  during  the  time  thus  lost, 
the  citadel  of  Ghazni,  the  first  and  most  glorious  trophy  of 
our  AtTghan  campaigns^  had  been  wrested  from  us :  the  go- 
vernor, Colonel  Palmer  {*),  who  had  only  one  sepoy  regi- 
ment, (the  27th  Bengal  infantry,)  under  his  orders,  having 
been  forced  to  capitulate  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  wa- 
ter ;  so  that  Jellalabad  and  Candahar,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from  east  to  west, 
are  the  only  points  now  remaining  in  our  possession  ;  and  an 
attempt  by  General  England  to  victual  and  relieve   the  latter 

['*)  Our  relations  )»-'ilb  the  Silihs  appear  not  unlikely,  from  recent  accounts  to  lead 
to  a  curious  complication  of  our  eastern  liostilities.  In  th«  anariliy  following  tho 
accession  of  Shere  Singh,  i  chief  named  Zorawnr  Singh,  vith  a  four  thousand  follow* 
crs,  inad«  an  incursion  (without  jolhority  from  Lahore)  on  the  Chinese  Trooticr  in 
Tibet,  where  at  Grst  he  gained  extraordinary  sacccsses,  but  was  eventually  defeated 
and  killed  by  a  Tartar-Chinese  army  sent  against  him.  In  the  prosecution  of  their 
Tictory,  the  Chinese  have  attached  the  hiU  Rajahs  about  Ladakh,  who  aro  subject  to 
Lahore ;  and  as  we  ar«  i>ound  by  treaty  to  aid  the  Sikhs  if  called  upon ,  the  r«suU 
may  be  an   Aoglo-Sikh  invasion  of  China  on  the  west' 

(*)  The  written  orders  of  General  Elphinslone  ,  extorted  by  the  AiTghsns  at  the 
capitulation  of  Cabul,  are  alleged  by  Colonel  Palmer  in  extenuation:  similar  ordets 
were  sent  to  Jellalabad  and  Candahar,  but  discharged  by  the  gallant  officers  thora 
■ji  command.   . 
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fortress,  has  been  fruslrated  by  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  Affghans  at  the  Kojuck  Pass.  Such  is  the  state  of  aiTairs 
at  present ;  bnt  though  an  advance  from  Jellalabad  upon  Ca- 
bul  and  Ghazni  is  confidently  talked  of,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  anj^  such  movement 
can  even  be  attempted,  since  it  is  admitted  that  the  success 
of  General  Pollock  at  the  Khjbcr  was  owing  to  his  bein(|[ 
« almost  entirely  unencumbered  with  baggage  or  stores ; »  and 
without  vast  trains  of  camels  and  munitions  of  war,  it  will 
be  manifestly  impossible  lo  penetrate,  in  the  face  of  an  active 
enemy,  into  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  where  facili- 
ties do  not  exist  for  procuring  supplies  of  any  description. 
We  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  in  a  condilion  to 
assume  the  offensive  at  all,  and  the  forthcoming  campaign  is 
as  yet  wholly  a  matter  of  speculation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doiibt,  however,  that  the  present 
determination  of  the  Indian  cabinet  is  to  employ  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Affghans  ;  and  the 
recent  Embarkation  of  ten  thousand  British  troops  for  India, 
affords  a  hope  that  in  future  the  sepoys  will  be  spared  the 
brunt  of  a  warfare  for  which,  notwithstanding  their  exempla- 
ry patience  and  bravery,  their  habits  and  constitution  utterly 
unfit  them.  In  addifion  to  the  manifold  inconveniences  ne- 
cessarily attendant  on  the  observance  of  the  usages  of  caste 
in  a  strange  country,  Hindoo  troops  have  been  in  all  ages 
reluctant  to  pass  the  stream  of  the  Indus,  which  their  super- 
stition is  taught  to  regafd  as  the  fated  boundary  of  their  coun- 
try, as  it  unquestionably  is  the  natural  boundary  of  Indian 
rule;  and  the  events  of  the  late  campaign  have  fatally  con- 
firmed the  propriety  of  the  title — Hindoo-Koosh,  or  Hindoo- 
Killer —  which  the  vast  mountain  ranges  about  Cabul  had 
long  since  acquired  by  the  destruction  of  the  armies  sent  by 
the  emperors  Akbar  and  Shah  Jehan  among  their  snowy  defiles. 
The  operation  of  these  causes,  combined  with  the  tragical  fate 
of  their  comrades  at  Cabul,  is  said  to  have  so  materially  affected 
the  spirit  of  the  regiments  on  the  north-west  frontier,  that 
«  whole  squads  were  going  over  to  the  Sikhs,....  and  among 
these  many  old  soldiers  and  men  who,  up  to  that  period,  had 
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been  regarded  as  good  and  true  Neemukwattahs  (adherents 
to  their  salt).  •  But  the  annals  of  few  armies,  of  equal  nu 
merical  amount,  present  so  unvaried  a  picture  of  loyalty,  sub- 
ordination, and  gallantry,  as  has  been  displayed  by  our  se- 
poys while  serving  under  a  standard  to  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, they  owe  no  natural  allegiance  ;  and  they  have 
an  undeniable  claim  for  consideration  to  b^  shown  both  to 
their  national  and  religious  prejudices,  and  to  their  constitu- 
tional inability  to  support  a  climate  so  different  from  that  of 
their  native  country. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  allusion  to  the  political  arrangements 
which  are  rumoured  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Affghans 
themselves  since  thcu  insurrection  at  Cabul,  as  upon  these  must 
in  some  degree  depend  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  fu- 
ture settlement  of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  its  again  fail- 
ing into  our  power.  Bot  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time 
since  the  revolt,  the  accounts^  which  have  been  received  on 
this  point  are  so  confused,  and  so  much  at  variance  one  with 
another,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  ascertained  with 'cer- 
tainty. In  the  consternation  of  the  first  surprise,  Shah-Shoo- 
jah  was  almost  universally  denounced  as  the  prime  mover  and 
instigator  of  the  massacre  of  the  allies  who  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne  ;  and  his  continuing  to  reside  unharmed  in  the 
Bala-Hissar  during  the^ siege  and  after  the  capitulation,  would 
certainly  appear  to  afford  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
complicity  with  the  conspirators.  But  other  statements  seem 
to  prove  that  his  apparent  subservience  to  the  insurgents  was 
prompted  only  by  a  regard  for  his  own  safety  ;  and  the  Cal- 
cutta papers  mention  that  he  had  even  contrived  to  forward  a 
letter  to  the  Governor- general,  exculpating  himself  from  the 
charge  of  treachery,  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  the  late 
envoy  as  having  brought  on  the  calastrope  by  his  injudicious 
conduct.  It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  whom  the  actual 
authority  of  Cabul  is  at  present  vested.  Akhbar  Khan's  au- 
thority seems  to  be  limited  to  the  military  command  ;  and 
though  the  names  of  various  chiefs  are  mentioned  as  assunt- 
ing  the  temporary  direction  of  affairs,  no  one  appears  to  have 
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acquired  a  sufficiently  decided-  predominance  to  justify  his 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  leader  (').  Nor  do  we  con- 
ceive that  the  death  of  Shah^Shoojah  (if  the  report  of  bb- as- 
sassination by  the  Ghazis  should  prove  to  be  well  founded) 
will  materially  lessen  the  diplomatic  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  pu-- 
nisbing  bim  should  the  charge  of  foul  play  be  brought  borne 
to  bim,  it  deprives  us,  on  the  other,  (according  to  any  but 
Asiatic  rules  of  equity,)  of  our  only  colourable  pretext  for 
continuing  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  :  since, 
had  our  ex-ally  not  existed  in  1839,  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture what  grounds  we  could  have  put  forward  to  justify  our 
aggi^ssion. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  late  rever- 
ses only  in  its  military  point' of  view,  and  with  reference  to 
our  future  proceedings  in  Affgbanistan  itself.  But  severe  as 
is  the  amount  of  actual  loss  which  has  been  sustained,  and 
grievous  as  are  the  sacri flees  by  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  retrieve  it,  the  political  results  of  these  disasters  are  to  be 
looked  for,  not  so  much  on  the  further  side  of  the  Indus,  as 
in  the  train  of  feeling  which  may  be  kindled  by  this  event 
among  the  native  population  of  India.  •  The  people  of  Cen- 
tral Asia, »  to  quote  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer  in  the 
Edifiburgh  Jta^iewy  (Oct.  1841,  article  on  Warren  Hastings,) 
« bad  always  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  what  the  war- 
riors of  the  German  forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  decay- 
ing monarchy  of  Rome.  During  the  last  ten  centuries,  a 
succession  of  invaders  descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostan— 

(*)  Navab  Jubbar  Khan,  eldest  brother  of  Dost  Mohsmmed,  is  said  to  be  ike  oaiy 
person  who  can  maintain  order  and  concord  among  those  fiery  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
respect  his  single-hearted  and  venerable  character;  but  he  lakes  no  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  This  aged  chief  aarrived  al  Ghczni,  during  its  occupation  by  the  Bri- 
iisb,  with  offers  of  submission  from  Dost  Noharomed  to  Sbah-Shoojah,  expreflsive  of 
hit  williogness  to  cede  to  him  all  right  to  the  city  of  Cabnl,  on  condition  that  be 
■bonld  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  British  province  under  surveillance,  main- 
taiuing  at  the  same  time  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  office  of  vizier,  aa  head  of  the 
BaruLzyes.  It  being  impoatible  to  enl9rtain  nteh  a  propoittion,  the  old  man,  in  bti 
blontneM,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  rejection  of  what  he  eonsidered  as  bnl 
just  and  righteoos.*—  (Sir  K.  Jackson's  Views  in  Aff'ghanistan.)  We  must  confcis 
onnalves  far  from  disinclined  to  coincide  in  the  view  of  the  subject  as  taken  by  the 
honest  old  Affghan. 
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and  it  had  always  been  the  practice  of  the  emperors  to  re- 
cruit their  army  front  the  hardy  and  valliant  race  from  which 
their  own  illustrious  house  sprung. »  Affghanisian,  in  fact, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fatherland  of  the  Moslems  of  India, 
a  great  proportion  of  whom,  at  this  day,  including  all  the 
Patans  and  Rohillars,  are  of  nearly  pure  Aflghan  blood,  and 
pride  themselves  on  tracing  their  descent  from  (he  warlike  and 
independent  tribes  beyond  the  Indus  ;  towards  whom,  since 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Timur,  they  have  more  than  once 
turned  their  eyes  for  aid  to  support  the  waning  ascendency  of 
Islam.  When  the  Mahraltas  under  the  Bhow  occupied  Delhi 
in  17G0,  and  openly  avowed  their  intention  of  terminating  the 
Moslem  rule  in  India  by  proclaiming  the  son  of  the  Peishwa 
as  emperor,  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  invoked  in  their  extre- 
mity the  aid  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Doorauni 
dynasty,  whose  power  had  been  manifested  to  them  by  the 
sack  of  Delhi  a  few  years  previously  :  and  the  decisive  vie  to* 
rj  of  Paniput,  where  near  200,000  Mahrattas  fell  in  the  battle 
and  the  pursuit,  proved  that  their  reliance  on  AfTghan  powers 
^as  well-founded.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  the  same 
spirit  was  again  strongly  shown  during  the  fruitless  attempts 
of  Shah-Zemaun  (elder  brother  of  Sbah-Shoojah,)  to  regain 
the  influence  in  ^Ilindostan  which  had  been  held  by  his  grand- 
father Ahmed.  In  the  words  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
(than  whom  no  man  ever  better  knew  the  sentiments  of  the 
natives  of  India,)  •  every  Mussulman,  even  to  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  the  Dekhan,  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for  the 
advance  of  the  champion  of  Islam « — ^and  our  newly  acquired 
empire  would  have  been  seriously  endangered,  if  he  had  gain- 
ed a  footing  beyond  the  Sullej  so  as  to  rally  round  his  stan- 
dards the  Moslems  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  while  Tippoo-Sul- 
tan,  with  whom  he  was  in  active  communication,  made  head 
against  us  in  the  south.  His  efforts^  it  is  true,  were  con- 
stantly frustrated  by  the  distracted  state  of  his  own  dominions; 
but  the  peril  was  still  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  send- 
ing a  mission  to  Persia  in  1799,  •  the  principal  obj^t  of  which 
was, »  by  creating  a  diversion,  « to  secure  a  three  jears'  sus- 
pension of  the  threatened  attack  of  Shah-Zemaun.» 
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it  cannot,  therefore,  reasonabij  be  expected  that  the  recent 
events  in  Affghanistan  should  be  viewed  with  indifference  by 
any  class  of  our  Indian  subjects,  and  least*  of  aU  by  the  Mos- 
lem part  of  the  populations.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  allege, 
as  is  too  much  the  fashi6n  among  newspaper  politicians  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  long  continuance  of  our  sway,  with  the 
equity  of'  our  internal  administration^  has  extinguished  these 
aspirations  for  religious  and  national  independence,  and  recon- 
ciled the  natives  of  India  to  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  So  iar 
is  this  favourite  delusion  from  having  any  foundation  in  fact, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  district  of  our  immense  territory, 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Calcutta 
presidency,  which  would  not  rise  in  instant  revolt  in  the 
event  qf  our  military  force  being  so  weakened  as  to  become 
inadequate  for  their  coercion  :  and  had  any  such  reverse  as 
the  disaster  of  Cabul  occurred  within  the  boundaries  of  In* 
dia^  the  words  of  Bishop  Heber  (to  which  we  referred  in 
January  1839)  would  have  been  at  once  fulfilled  by  the  uni- 
versal insurrection  of  every  man  who  possessed  a  sword  and 
a  horse.  The  disaffectioh  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpot  States, 
indeed,  arises  simply  from  the  desire  of  shaking  off  our  so- 
premacy  at  any  rate  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  Moslems  is 
more  directly  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  Affghans  by  comma- 
nity  of  blood  and  faith,  and  has  been,  all  along,  unequivo- 
cally manifested.  No  sooner  was  the  rupture  declared  between 
the  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  the  British  government,  than  the  nar 
tive  Mohammedan  press  teemed  with  invectives  against  the 
latter,  couched  in  terms  which  in  Europe  would  be  held  as 
treasonable,  and  with  direct  appeals  to  our  soldiery  to  desert 
their  colours  in  the  approaching  contest.  In  November  1838, 
the  Jami-JeJian-Nuinah,  a  journal  in  the  Persian  language, 
extensively  circulated  among  the  natives  in  Central  India;  an- 
nounced to  its  readers  «that  fully  four  lakhis^  (^00,000!  «of 
Cabul  Affghans  had  assembled  under  the  standard  of  the  Pro- 
phet, resolved  to  combat  to  the  utmost  in  behalf  of  the  faith 
against  th^'  infidels  who  vfete  preparing  to  invade  their  terri- 
tory ; «  following  up  this  veracious  intelligence  by  an  exhor- 
tation, addressed  to  the  Moslem  sepoys, « if  it  should  be  their 
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dfistinj  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  them,  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  Feringhi  salt  which  they  had  eaten,  but  to  join  the 
glorious  warriors  of  Islam  in  the  day  of  battle !  •  Another 
periodical  of  the  same  class,  *  (the  ^in^Ishender^  printed  in 
Calcutta,)  is  said  to  have  had,  some  years  ago,  a  large  sale 
in  Persia,  and  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental,  by  its  in- 
flammatory tirades,  in  filling  the  head  of  the  Shah  with  the 
wild  schemes  of  Indian  conquest,  which  the  repulse  before 
Herat  so  effectually  extinguished.  Even  while  the  Persian 
army  lay  before  that  fortress,  its  columns  continued  to  be 
filled  with  triumphant  predictions  of  their  speedy  advance 
upon  the  Punjab  and  Delhi ;  while  the  impunity  with  which 
these  attacks  were  suffered  to  pass,  was  viewed  by  the  natives 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  weakness  and  trepidation  of  the 
government.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  whole  cluster 
of  abortive  conspiracies'^  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moslems,  in 
Poonah  and  various  parts  of  the  Dekkan,  besides  the  grand 
plot  which  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Rajah  ofSattarah, 
whose  scheme  was  to  effect  a  diversion,  by  means  of  15,000 
Portuguese  from  Goa  (!),  in  favour  of  the  great  combined  in- 
vasion of  Russians,  Persians,  and  Affghans,  which  he  confi- 
dently expected  was  about  to  burst  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier. Such  has  been  our  reward  for  communicating  to  our 
Indian  subjects  the  art  of  printing';  and  our  efforts  to  instruct 
them  in  English  ,  literature  (it  may  be  remarked  par  paren- 
these)  have  been  equally  well  repaid  ;  the  intercepted  des- 
patdies  at  Gabul  having  been  translated  to  the  Affghans  by 
runaway  students  from  the  Delhi  College ! 

This  constantly  smouldering  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  Mos- 
lems, has  hitherto  attracted  comparatively  little  notice  from 
writers  on  India  ;  though  such  a  feeling  in  this  class  of  our 
subjects,  from-  their  natural  tendency  to  seek  support  among 
their  co-religionists  throughout  Asia,  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  it  would  be  among  the  Hindoos,  whose  faith  and  sym- 
pathies are  all  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
r4>untry.  The'  little  attention  which  this  important  point 
has  met  with,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  final  con- 
tests for  universal  empire  in  India  having  been  with  the  Mah- 
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ratto  and  other  Hindoo  powers,  and  not  with  Che  Hahom- 
roedan  princes,  whose  subjugation  was  apparently  completed 
bj  the  fall  of  their  great  ehan»pion  Tippoo-Sultan  ;  it  is  to 
the  Bengal  provinces,  moreover,  where  the  evil  is  less  appa- 
rent than  in  the  southern  presidencies,  that  the  speculatiooa 
of  English  authors  and  travellers  have  been  principallj  di- 
rected. In  Northern  India,  which  is  almost  entirely  under 
our  direct  dominion,  there  are  no  points  of  reimion  for  the 
Moslem  inleresi,  except  the  utterly  helpless  pageant-eourts  of 
Lucknow  and  Delhi  ;  » the  sultanut »  (to  uae  their  own  words) 
•  has  departed  from  the  Faithful,  •  and  their  national  exis- 
tence may  be  considered  as  annihilated.  But  even  here  the 
spark,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  nearly  kindled 
into  flame  ;  and  the  furious  outbreak  of  the  Rohillahsin  1816, 
occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a  local  officer  at  Bareiliy,  is 
yet  far  from  forgotten  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  green 
flag  of  the  Prophet  was  hoisted — the  mooUahs  preached  the 
holy  war — and  the  zeal  and  determination  with  which  this 
warlike  race  obeyed  the  call,  showed  them  to  have  degene- 
rated in  neither  point  from  their  fathers,  who,  und^  the 
Jeadership  of  Ilafiz-Remut  Khan,  opposed  the  mercenary  bat- 
talions of  Hastings,  and  the  armies  of  his  ally  the  Nawab-Vi* 
Kier,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Ram  poor.  By  prompt  military 
interference,  and  at  the  -expense  of  considerable  bloodshed, 
the  insurrectionary  movement  was  indeed  crushed  in  the  out- 
set, and  prevented  from  spreading  through  the  surrounding 
districts  ;  but  it  was  abundantly  shown  how  easily  the  mar- 
tial fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  might  yet  be  raised  against  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  Kafirs/ 

But  the  focus  of  Mohammedan  turbulence  in  the  present 
day.  should  any  commotion  arise,  would  more  probably  be 
found  in  the  Dekkan  and  the  Hvderabad  territories,  where 
the  Moslems  have  in  all  ages  been  distinguished  by  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  greater  share  of 
political  freedom  than  their  brethren  in  Northern  India.  The 
Nizam  (as  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad  is  popularly  denomi- 
nated, 'from  the  name  of  his  great  ancestor  Nizam-al-Mulk)  is 
ihe  oldest  ally  of  the  British  power  in  India  ;  and  he  and  bis 


predeoessOTs  have  ail  along  maintained  exentplarj  good  faith . 
ia  their   relations   with   our  government.     His  independenee, 
however,  has  of  latis  years  become  little  more  than  nominal; 
he  is  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  a  large   subsidiary   force, 
which,  though  raised  in  his  name,    and  paid  from  his  reve- 
nues, is  officered  and  disciplined  by  Europeans,  and  fcMTitis  in 
effect  part  of  the   Company's  army  ;   while  the  measures  of 
his  civil  government   are  virtually    under    the  control  of  the 
resident  at  Tiyderabad.     During  the  reign  of  the  present  Ni- 
zam, who  is  an  indolent   and   voluptuous  'prince,   and  pays 
little  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  this  interference  in  the  in- 
'  tMnal  administration  has  been  carried  (as^l  is  said)  to  a  vex- 
atious and  unnecessary  extent,  soas  to  excite  great  disconlent 
among  the  haughty  nobles  of  the  court,  and  the  petty  nawabs 
who  hold  their  states  as  vassals  of  the  Hyderabad  monarchy. 
Most  of  these  chiefs,    in    addition   to  their   native    followers, 
hate  in  their  service  considerable  numbers   of   foreign   arm- 
ed  retaineni,   sometimes  Patans   and  Rohillahs    from    North- 
ern India ,    hut   more    frequently    Arabs   from    the    Muscat 
territories,    who,    from    their    ferocious    bravery,    are    held 
in    the    highest    estimation     throughout    India    as     mercen- 
aries,    and    receive    pay   and    allowances    far    higher    than 
those  assigned  to  the  native  soldiery.   Not  fewer  than  15,000 
of  these  fierce  condouieri  were  entertained,  when  the  Affghan 
war  broke  out,   in  the  Hyderabad  state  and  its  dependencies; 
and  many  of  these  professed  the  tenets  of  the  Wahhabits,  or 
Moslem  puritans,  whose  sect  was  nearly  suppressed  in  Arabia, 
some  twenty  years  since,  by  the  sword  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  introduction  of  these  novel  doctrines,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  in  India,  added  to    |he  ferment  of  the  public 
mind  ;  even  in  the  city  of  Madras,  the  uncompromising  tenets 
of  these  fierce  enthusiasts  found  numerous  followers ;  and  the 
government  deemed    it   necessary    to  deport  to  Calcutta  some 
of  the  most  active  of  their  dais^  or  teachers,   who  were  de- 
tected in  the  attempt  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  the  Mos- 
lem  sepoys   in  the  Madras  regiments.     But  in  the  semi-inde- 
pendent states  of  the  Nizam  the  evil  was  less  easily  checked; 
the  passions  of  the  Moslems  were  stimulated  by  the  diffusion 
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of  seditious  papers,  upbraiding  them  with  their  degeoerate 
suiunission  to  Feringhi  ascendency  (')  ;  and  fresh  conrerts  were 
daily  attracted  by  the  yefaement  harangues  of  the  new  secta* 
ries,  who  avowed  their  aim  of  restoring  Islam  to  its  ancient 
purity  and  pre-aminence.  The  movement  party  at  length 
found  a  leader  in  the  Nawah  Mubanz-ed-dowlah,  (brother  of 
the  reigning  Kizam,)  a  prince  of  remarkable  personal  advan- 
tages and  high  popularity,  who  openly  embraced  the  Wahhabi 
creed,  and  made  his  palace  in  Hyderabad  the  head-quarters  of 
their  faction  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  became  known  that 
vast  quantities  of  artillery  and  military  stores  were  being  col- 
lected by  the  Nawab  of  Kumool,  a  petty  Patan  ruler,  whose 
country  adjoined  that  of  the  Kizam.  The  British  government 
now  felt  itself  compelled  to  interfere.  In  Jnne  1839,  Muba- 
riz-ed-dowlah  was  arrested  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  fronp 
the  resident,  and  conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the  fort  of 
Golcouda,  where  he  still  remains ;  and  in  October  of  the 
same  yemr,  the  Nawab  of  Kurnool  was  mediatized,  [to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  the  Germanic  empire,)  and  his  district  ab- 
sorbed in  the  dominions  of  the  Company  ('}.  The  discove- 
ries made  at  the  occupation  of  this  place  were  sufficiently  cal- 
culated to  open  the  eyes  of  the  government  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  plot  which  had  been  concocted.  An  enormous 
number  of  newly-cast  guns,  piles  of  shot,  shells,  and  missiles 

(i]  Som  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  these  proclamations  from 
the  following  extracts,  taken  from  a  paper  seized  at  the  capture  of  Kurnool,  in  Oc- 
U»ber  18SQ.  «Tbe  sins  of  him  who  dies  for  tho  faith  are  remitted  by  God«  and  he 
enters  ParadisQ  |»ure  and  spuilessr  ....  If  a  single  )loshm  opposes  ten  inGdcIs  in 
battle,  and  is  victorious^  he  bcconios  a  Ghazi,  (cliompion  of  the  faith  :) —shouM  ha 
be  slain,  he  is  a  $hahhid,  (mariyr,^  and  niil  enter  into  gifry.  But  the  death  of  one 
nan,  the  glorified  ihahhid  Tippoo-Sollan,  the  Moslems  foil  into  their  pr«seal  stale  of 
degradation  and  subjection  to  th«  infidaU ;  and  you,  of  ihe  preaent  d«y»  ihougli  yos 
are  the  heirs  of  the  prophets  auJ  the  sons  uf  the  men  vlio  fought  for  Islam,  have 
deserted  )Our  religion,  and  obey  the  infidrl  >'azarenc8 !  But  you  vi!l  speedily  hear 
the  cry  of  Deen!  Defn!  (the  fiith)  — then  shake  off  all  negligence  and  fear  from  your 
hoarts;  repeat  tho  Kulma  and  the  Fatah,  (  Mohammedan  'formol  of  fahli.)  and  join 
the  army  of  the  true  believers  «ho  have  come  for  tho  battle !» 

[*^  He  wast  murdered  (June  1840^  at  Trichinoply,  tihither  he  had  been  sent  under 
surYeiltance,  by  one  of  his  own  Moslem  a'tcndaois,  who  had  conceived,  from  his  mas- 
tar's  familiar  intercourse  with  the  English  residents,  that  he  meditated  embracing 
thristiaoit)  I 
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of  extraordinary  and  novel  fasfakms,  were  found  concealed  in 
every  part  of  tbc  palace,  gardens,  and  tovrn,  in  such  profu- 
sion as  conld  scarcely  be  explained  except  by  supposing  it  to 
be  the  central  dep6t  of  some  widely-raniifled  conspiracy;  and 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  correspondence  was 
proved  to  have  existed  between  the  roalecontents  at  Kurnool 
and  the  Wahbabi  faction  at  Hyderabad,  it  was  clear  that  their 
sentiments  and  objects,  whether  devised  in  concert  or  not,- 
were  essentially  the  same. 

The  transactions  of  which  we  have  now^  endeavoured  to 
show  the  true  tendency  and  im|fortance,  were  doubtless  duly 
reported  iu  the  English  newspapers  at  the  time,  but  passed 
wholly  unheeded  by  the  Bfitish  public,  who  saw  in  the  dispos- 
sessment  of  a  refractory  nawab,  and  the  imprisonment  of  a  native 
prince,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  and  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  legitimately  vested  in  the  rulers  of  India.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  abortive  movement,  had  any  grounds  of  private 
discontent  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  Wahhabi  propa- 
gandists to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys.  The  materiel 
of  the  Madras  army  (unlike  that  of  Bengal,  which  consists  in 
a  great  measure  of  Brahmins  and  other  high-caste  Hindoos)  is 
drawn  principally  from  the  lower  grades  of  Moslems  ;  and 
the  famous  mutiny  of  Vellore  in  July  1806,  which,  both  for 
its  suddenness  and  secrecy,  and  for  the  merciless  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  revolters,  bore  no  inconsiderable  similitude  t» 
the  recent  outbreak  at  Cabul  ('),  affords  fatal  evidence  of  the 
ease  with  which  their  passions  may  be  goaded  to  acts  of  vio^- 
lenee.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that,  particularly  at 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  the  government  would  avoid  ex- 
citing the  angry  feelings  of  a  force  thus  constituted,  by  any 
tampering  with  their  pay  ;  yet  such  a  reduction  has  recently 
been  attempted,  and  the  consequences  have  been  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

(')  The  tUndird  of  Tippoo,  wh^se  aont  were  then  itale  prisoners  in  ihe  fort  of  V el- 
lore,  was  hoisted  hy  the  motineers  ;  hat  we  betieve  it  was  neter  dearly  ascerlaiued 
under  what  instigation  they  acted,  or  what  ollcrior  objects  they  proposed  lo  tbem- 
celves.  Alt  int<!resting  parratire  of  this  remarkable  revolt  is  given  in  the  United  Ser- 
vice Joamal  for  Msy  ISfil. 
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From  the  first  establishment  of  the  native  armj  in  India  it 
has  been  customary,  instead  of  orgapiiing  a  regular  coonnis- 
sariat  service  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  the  field, 
to  issue  to  the  soldier  an  extra  pecuniarj  allowance  for  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  under  the  title  of  Batta^-a  Hindoa- 
lani  phrase,  properly  implying  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
ooins  bearing  the  same  name  but  from  different  mints.  •  This 
ordinary  allowance  was  termed  Aa^batta— but  when  the 
troops  were  called  on  for  field  service,  or  stationed-  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  presidency,  a  further  advance 
was  made,  which  was  denominated  full  batta.  This  latter  re- 
gulation particularly  affected  the  Madras  troops,  from  the  con^ 
tinual  calls  made  on  them  for  service  in  th^  Nagpoor  and 
Hyderabad  territories,  &c.,  and  until  very  recently  no  attempt 
was  made  to  alter  it.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  1841,  the 
fort  of  Aseerghur,  which  {though  in  the  Bombay  territory) 
is  garrisoned  by  Madras  troops,  was  reduced  from  a  full  to 
a  half  batta  station  by  a  government  order  ;  but  the  regiment 
stationed  there  (the  52d  Madras  infantry)  refused,  on  the  next 
pay-day,  to  receive  their  money,  and  were  not  without 
difficulty  reduced  to  submission  by  the  efforts  of  the  Euro* 
pean  officers.  The  government,  however,  persevered  in  the 
plan  of  reduction,  which  was  next  put  in  force  (in  February 
of  the  present  year)  at  the  important  stations  of  Jaulnah 
and  Secunderabad,  in  the  Nizam  territories,  where,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  proposed  diminution  of  batta,  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
dier was  further  curtailed  by  being  issued  in  the  depreciated 
coinage  of  Hyderabad  {*),  Secunderabad  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  cantonments  of  the  Madras  army,  and  derives 
additional  importance  from  its  close  vicinity  to  Hyderabad, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Nizam,  and  filled  (as  we  have  already 
mentioned)  with  a  disaffected  Moslem  population.  The  troops 
followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  at  Asseerghur — not 
less  than  four  regiments  (7lh,  32d,  and  8th  infantry,  and  4th 

(')  The  Iroopg,  officerf  and  men,  had  alwaji  been  paid,  when  qnarlercd  in  the  {ii- 
um'n  dominioni,  at  the  rale  of  111  Hyderabad  for  100  Company'a  rapera,  the  real 
equivalent  being  110  for  100;  but  this  haa  been  redrcsaed  aince  the  otttbreak  at  S«- 
runderabad. 


Ught  cavalry)  rejected  their  pay  unless  accompanied  by  full 
batla,  and  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  :  and  though  the  Orst- 
named  corps,  afler  some  demur,  returned  to  their  duty,  the 
others  remained  refractory  till  surrounded  by  a  superior  force 
of  Europeans  and  artillery,  when  several .  hundreds  were  dis^ 
aVtned  and  made  prisoners ;  and  have  since  been  either  dis- 
missed  the  service,  or  draughted  into  other  regiments,  as  if 
to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  the  example  of  disaffec- 
tion. At  present,  (as  we  are  assured  by  the  latest  accounts,) 
all  symptoms  of  insubordination  have  disappsared  ;  and  as  the 
baita  grievance  has  been  redressed  by  order  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  this  may  be  really  the  case.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  singularly  fortunate,  that  this  disturbance  did  not 
take  ptace  at  the  time  when  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiera  was 
assailed  by  the  machinations  of  Mubariz-ed-dowlah  and  his 
Wahhabi  confederates ;  and  even  now,  with  the  examples  of 
the  insurrection  at  Cabul  and  the  mutiny  at  Veltore  before 
our  eyes,  who  can  say  how  far  this  seeming  security,  in  the 
critical  state  of  oi|r  affairs  in  other  quarters,  is  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  ? 

Such,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  the  visible  results 
of  Whig  domestic  government  in  India,  and  of  that  ever-me- 
morable stroke  of  Whig  policy  by  which  (as  we  were  assured 
two  years  ago)  our  Anglo-Indian  empire  had  been  established 
for  ever  on  an  immovable  basis ;  what  the  ultimate .  conse- 
quences of  both  may  be,  is  as  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
time.  It  had  been  long  since  foretold  by  him  whose  lightest 
word  was  never  spoken  in  vain,  at  once  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  warriors  and  most  sagacious  of  our  statesmen,  that « it 
would  not  be  till  Lord  Auckland's  policy  had  reached  the  ze- 
nith of  apparent  success,  that  its  difficulties  would  begin  to 
develope  themselves,  •  and  fatally  has  the  prediction  been  ve- 
rified. But  if  the  ihbal,  or  good  fortune,  which  is  prover- 
bially believed  in  the  East  to  attend  on  all  the  operations  of 
the  Company,  has  deserted  them  in  thar  utmost  need  in  the 
passes  of  Cabul,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  original  instiga- 
tors of,  and  agents  in,  the  Affghan  war  (with  the  single  cx- 
cepticm  of  the  unfbrtunate  Macnaghten,)    have    most  signally 


reaped  Ihe  benefits  of  1(9  influence.  Titles,  pensions,  and  pro- 
motions,  have  been  beaped  upon  them  in  unexampled  profu- 
sion, Ni^bich  presents  a  strange  contrast  with  the  impeachment 
of  Bastings,  and  the  general  neglect  experienced  by  those  who 
laid,  in  past  days,  the  foundations  of  our  Asiatic  rule ;  and 
before  their  short-liyed  laurels  bave  bad  time  to  wither,  they 
have  been  recalled  to  tbe  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  honours 
in  England,  leaving  the  rectification  of  their  errors  to  their 
successors.     £yen  to  the  last  moment  pf  bis  stay  in  India-,  the 

t  late  viceroy  was  fostered  by  the  breath  of  popular  favour; 
and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  which  announced  the  arrival 
of  Lord  EUenborough,  was  mingled  with  the  acclamations 
wbicb  rang  through  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta  from  those 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  ruler  whom  he  came^  to  suc- 
ceed. With  the  tributes  of  respect  thus  tendered  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  if  considered  as  on  the  principle  of  « speed  the 
parting  guest, »  or  with  reference  to  the  amiable  character  and 
high  private  worth  of  the  individual  ;  but  the  laudatory  al- 
lusions to  his  trans-Indian  policy,  with  which  the  Calcutta 
addresses  were  filled,  were  equally  opposed  to  fact  and  to 
good  taste  ;  and  must  (we  think)  have  been  felt  by  the  object 
of  them  as  a  painful  and  humiliating  mockery.  When  Lord 
Auckland  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  18%,  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  our  Eastern  empire  were  peaceful,  the  finam%s 
prosperous,  and  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  injudicious  re- 
ductions of  Lord  William  Benlinck,  amply  sufficient  for  any 
duty  required  within  our  own  frontier  ;  but  a  far  diflerent 
prospect  awaits  bis  successor.  A  treasury  drained  to  the  last 
rupee— an  army  defeated  in  one  quarter,  and  disaffected  in 
another — an  almost  hopelessly-involved  foreign  poli^ — with  a 
war  of  extermination  11^  Affghanistan — a  seemingly  intermin-v 
able  bucanier  warfare  in  China,  and  the  probability  of  hosti- 
lities with  Burmah  and  ^epaul — such  is  the  frightful  cata- 
logue of  diflicullies  with  which  the  new  governor-general  is 
called  upon  at  once  to  grapple ! 

But  Lord  EUenborough  approaches  the  task  with  far  diffe- 
rent qualifications  to  several  of   his    immediate    predecessors, 

.  who  seem  to  have  assumed    the  viceregal   sceptre  of  India  as 
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a  dignified  and  lucrative  sinecure  ;  far  the  crediCable  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  which  little  exertion  would  be  requir- 
ed, and  still  less  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
and  political  condition  of  the  countries  they  were  thus  called 
to  govern.  His  services  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
in  1828,  and  more  recently  (in  1840)  as  chairman  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  East  Indian  produce,  bear  ample  and 
honourable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  his  researches  have 
been  carried  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  resources  of 
our  Asiatic  territories,  and  afford  a  hope  that  this  knowledge 
may, -when  the  present  storm  has  passed,  be  brought  efficiently 
to  bear  on  the  development  of  these  too  long  neglected  natu* 
ral  riches.  The  trade  of  India  has  now  been  open  seven 
years,  but  neither  the  parliament  nor  the  public  have  as  yet 
shown  themselves  adequately  aware  of  its  true  value  and  im- 
portance. While  the  possession  of  the  Indus  ought  to  secure 
to  us  the  whole  commerce  of  Central  Asia  (*),  the  tea  of  As- 
sam, the  sugar  of  Hindostan,  and  the  cotton  recently  intro* 
duced  from  America  and  Egypt,  might  be  cultivated  so  as 
eventually  both  to  render  us  independent  of  our  now  preca- 
rious trade  with  China,  and  to  secure  our  supplies  of  cotton 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  of  our  hollow  frien*dship  with  Ame- 
rica. 

For  the  first  time  during  many  years,  the  care  of  these 
mighty  interests  has  devolved  upon  one  who  is  endowed  not 
only  with  zeal  and  goodwill,  but  with  that  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  India,  its  resources,  and  its  customs,  the  want  of 
which  has  so  lamentably  marred  the  well-meant  endeavours 
of  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors.  Of  his  foreign  policy, 
hampered  as  it  must  necessarily  be  at  the  outset  by  the  task 
of  unravelling  the  tangled  web  which  has  been  bequeathed  to 
him,  little  can  at  presept  be  said  :^-but  he  has  set  out  with 

(')  The  exertions  of  the  Boinbiy  Chamber  of  Commerce  faaye  already  worked  won- 
dera  in  tbia  quarter— depota  haye  been  eatabliahed  at  Tarious  points  on  the  Indus;  and 
the  port  of  Soameeani,  on  the  Belooch  coast  west  of  the  month  of  that  rirer,  is  fast 
becoming  the  emporinro  of  a  wool  trade,  (he  staple  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  inna- 
merable  flocks  gracing  on  these  elerated  table  lands.  A  town  in  the  interior  called 
Wodd  (lis  miles  from  Khelat  and  15S  from  Soumeeani)  is  the  inland  mart  for  this 
new  tnde. 
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the  commander-in-chief  for  the  north-western  provinces,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action — a  journey,  we  trust,  to  be 
attended  with  different    results    to  the  memorable  progress  of 
Lord  Auckland  to  the  same  quainter  ;  —  and  his  domestic  ad- 
ministration has  been  commenced   auspiciously,   by   an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Madras  sepoys  in  the  restoration  of  the  disputed 
hatta.     But  on  the  course  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  goTernment 
will  mainly    depend    the  question  of  the  future  stability,   or 
gradual  decline,  of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire  ;  for,  though  we 
are  not  among  those  who  hold  the  opinion  said  to  have  been 
expressed  by  a  late   governor  of  one  of  the  presidencies    (Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,)  that  >  he  hardly  felt  secure,    on  retiring  to 
rest  for  the  night,  that  the  whole  fabric  might  not  have  va- 
nished into  thin  air  before    the    morning, » — it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  prestige  of  unerring  wisdom  and  invincible  good 
fortune,  which  powerfully  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
auttiority,  has  sustained  a  tremendous  shock  from  the  late  oc- 
currences beyond  the  Indus.     The  French   press  already,    in 
exulting  anticipation,    has  ventured  to  indicate    the  period  of 
its  extinction  . — «  England »  (says  the  Steele)  « is  rich  and  ener- 
getic :    she  may  re-establish    her  dominion  in  India  for  some 
time  longer  ;    but  the  term  of  her  Indian  empire  is  marked : 
it  will  conclude  before  the  quarter  of  a  century.  ^^    Less  than 
tbe  prescribed  period  would  probably  have  sufficed,   under  a 
eontinuance  of  the  policy  lately  pursued,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prophecy  ;  but  we  have  good  hope  that  the  evil 
days  have  now  passed  away  :   and  if  Lord  Ellenborough,   at 
the  conclusion  of  his  viceroy alty,    has  only  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  restore  our  foreign  and   domestic    relations  to  the  same 
state  in  which  they  stood  ten  years  since,  he  will  merit  to  be 
banded  down  to   posterity  by   the  side  of  Clive  and  Hastings 
as  the  second  founder  of  our  eastern  empire. 

(bLACKWOOd'jS   ■A«AXIlfB.) 
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FmOK   THE    DANGEBOUS    GLASSES   IN    PABIS. 

Gbiffonnibrs. — It  is  in  Paris  only  that  the  chiffbnniers^  or 
rubbish-hunters,  form  a  distinct  and  specific  class  :  — 

*  The  extension  of  industry  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  added 
to  the  dignity  of  this  profession,  which  is  alike  followed  by  men, 
women ,  and  children.  It  requires  no  apprenticeship  y  no  previous 
course  of  study,  no  expensive  outBt:  a  large  and  compaclly-shaped 
basket,  a  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  lantern,  are  the 
entire  stock-in-trade  of  this  singular  species  of  labourers.  The  men 
gain,  on  an  average,  and  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from 
twenty-Hve  to  forty  sous  a-day ;  but  to  do  this  they  are  obliged  to 
make  three  rounds ,  two  by  day,  and  one  during  the  night ;  their 
labour  commencing  at  five  in  the  morning  and  ceding  at  midnight. 
Between  their  rounds  they  examine  and  sort  the  cargoes  which  they 
bring  in,  and  which  they  term  their  merchandize ;  and  having  done 
80,  go  and  sell  the  arranged  treasures  to  the  master  or  managing 
cbiffonuier :  for,  like  all  other  professions,  this  has  its  gradations  of 
ranks,  the  higher  of  which  are  only  reached  after  long  periods  of 
subordinate  labour.  Many  of  these  chiefs  keep  furnished  lodgings, 
which  they  let  out  exclusively  to  those  ambulatory  chiifonuiers  who 
have  no  6xed  residence;  reserving  to  their  own  use  the  ground* 
floor,  as  a  magazine  for  their  wares.  The  important  operation  of 
sorting  his  booty,  if  the  chifTonnier  is  one  of  the  better  class,  and 
desirous  of  a  healthy  lodging,  is  performed  either  in  a  separate  room, 
hired  for  the  purpose,  or,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  in  (he 
open  air  ;  but  the  far  greater  number  possess  only  a  single  room, 
and  in  this,  surrounded  and  assisted  by  their  children,  tiiey  spread 
aut ,  examine ,  and'  sort  the  Blihy  produce  of  each  journey.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  rags,  fragments  of  animal  substances,  glass, 
paper,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  some  whole,  some  broken  ,  and 
all  begrimed  with  dirt:  whilst  the  several  selections  DU  all  the 
corners  of  the  room,  and  are  heaped  up  under  the  bed.  The  stran- 
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ger  who  enters  is  almost  suflbcated  by  the  stench,  which  is  rendered  • 
still  more  oiTensive  by  one,  and  sometimes  two ,  large  dogs ,  which 
form  part  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  most  chilTonniers ,  and 
which  they  take  out  with  them  in  their  nocturnal  rounds.  It  is 
matter  of  astonishment  that  habit  should  enable  these  people  ta  en- 
dure with  impunity  the  putrid  exhalations  amidst  which  they  live. 
The  hotie  of  the  cfu'ffbnnier  is  not  merely  the  receptacle  of  his  mer- 
chandize, it  is  also  his  market-basket :  among  all  the  filthy  trash 
which  he  collects,  he  takes  care  not  to  neglect  the  luxuries  of  his 
table  —  vegetiibles  for  his  soup,  pieces  of  bread,  hal! -rotten  fruit, 
everything  which  he  conceivei  to  be  eatable.  It  is  not  unamusing 
to  watch  the  sorting  of  all  this,  and  to  listen  to  the  professional  talk 
which  seasons  the  operation  when  the  sorter  is  in  good  temper,  as 
he  generally  is^  if  his  basket  has  been  well  filled  and  you  address 
him  with  civility.  Squatting  down  before  it,  he  will  show  you,  with 
a  smile  of  exultation,  a  large  beefJjone— a  perfect  beauty— and  other 
articles  of  equal  worth ;  and  as  he  arranges  his  several  heaps  on  the 
pavement,  he  will  tell  you  nthat  competition  kills  trade— that  cooks 
have  become  dead  to  all  sense  of  humanity,  that  they  now  make 
money  of  everything ,  bones  and  broken  glass  especially !  a  These 
ragamuffins  have  their  moments  of  good  fortune  and  joy— it  is  when, 
in  breaking  apart  a  mass  of  filth.,  they  see  glittering  before  iheir 
eyes  a  silver  spoon  or  fork;  and,  thanks  to  the  carelessness- of  ser- 
vants, these  rich  prizes  are  not  of  rare  occurrence.  The  happy  in- 
dividual forthwith  proceeds  to  the  barrier  vi^ith  his  friends,  gene* 
rally  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  copious  repast: 
the  coachman,  who  anticipates  the  dirty  state  of  his  cushions,  being 
the  only  dissatisfied  individual  of  the  parly.  The  daily  gain  of  the 
lady-chiffbnniers  amounts  to,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  sous;  that 
of  the  children,  to  about  ten.  Many  children,  who  run  away  from 
their  parents  at  a  very  early  age,  take  to  this  trade  as  a  means  of 
subsistence.  The  life  they  lead  is  almost  savage:  they  arc  remark- 
able for  the  audacity  and  harshness  of  their  manners.  Some  become 
so  perfectly  estranged  that  they  lose  all  recollection  of  their  father's 
abode,  nay,  even  of  his  name. 

*  As  with  all  other  classes  of  operatives,  the  wine  and  spirit  shop 
IS  the  constant  resort  of  these  rubbish-hunters.  To  the  aged  chif- 
fonniers,  still  more  to  the  aged  females  of  the  class,  brandy  has  an 
attraction  which  nothing  else  can  equal.  These  women  believe,  and 
act  upon  the  belief,  that  spirituous  liquors  afford  the  same  nourish- 
ment as  solid  food:  they  conceive  that  the  artificial  tone  which 
results  from  the  use  of  them  is  genuine  strength;  and  the  error  is 
persisted  in,  until  the  constitution  is  destroyed.  No  wonder  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  is  so  high. 

'All  tlic  lower  ranks  display  a  certain  pride  and  ostentation  in 
their  expenditure  at  the  cabaret,  but  the  chilTonniers  more  than  any 
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Other.  The  ordin^iry  sort  of  -wine  will  not  suffice  them ;  hot 
wine  is  their  usual  luxury,  and  tbey  are  vastly  indignant  if  the 
lemon  and  sugar  be  not  abundant.  The  cabaret-keepers  are  greatly 
sraudalized  by  these  extravagancies— th<it  \s  to  say,  when  a  difficulty 
occurs,  as  it  frequently  docs,  in  making  up  the  reckoning.  The 
generous  sentiments  which  animate  the  belter  class  of  operatives  are 
totally  wanting  :imong  these  people :  shunned  and  scorned  by  every- 
one, ihey  in  return  shun  and  hate  all  iheir  fellow-creatures;  they 
affect  a  cynic  lone  and  manner,  and  appear  to  pride  themselves  on 
proclaiming  their  degradation  and  their  vice.  A  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  the  men  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  justice;  uud 
many  of  the  women  are  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  order.' 

(quarterly  review.)       ^ 

3iAUTic.4L  ALLEGORIES.  « Thucydides  explains  the  profound 
horror  of  (he  sea  felt  by  all  the  earljer  races  of  mankind, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  fear  of  pirates  prevented  the  Greeks 
for  a  long  time  from  inhabiting  the  coasts.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Homer  arms  the  hand  of  Neptune  with  a  trident,  which 
makes  the  eai*th  tremble.  This  trident  was  only  a  hook  for 
seizing  vessels,  and  the  poet  calls  it  dent  (orUooth),  by  an 
appropriate  metaphor,  prefixing  a  particle  which  gives  it  a 
superlative  sense. 

« In  these  piratical  vessels  we  recognise  the  Bull,  in  which 
Jupiter  carried  off  Europa ;  the  Minotaur y  or  Bull  of  Minos, 
with  which  h^  bore  away  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the 
coast  of  Attica.  The  yards  of  a  vessel  were  called  cornua 
iiavis — (the  horns);  the  sails  were  termed  its  wings,  alarum 
remigium; — hence  the  monster  which  was  to  devour  Andro- 
meda, and  the  winged  horse  upon  which  Perseus  came  to 
deliver  her.  The  thread  of  Ariadne  is  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  guided  Theseus  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Egean 
Isles.  - — Michelet's  Principes  de  la  Pliilosopliie  de  I' HU Loire, 
p.  236. 

Comparatively  recent  times  have  indulged  in  similar  alle- 
-  gories.  Whittington's  fortunate  ship,  the  Cat,  so  named  pro- 
bably from  its  figure-head,  was  fabled  into  a  quadruped, 
whence  he  derived  all  bis  wealth.  But  the  schoolboy  was 
surely  illiberal,  and  perhaps  not  quite  accurate  in  his  deduc- 
tions, when  he  declared  that  all  the  etymological  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from    the   Roman  fleets  and  their  crews,  were  \in- 
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favourable  to  their  cbard.Gter,  since  tbey  were  compounded  of 
naughty  knaves  and  puppies— fTVaafce — ruix^es — puppes.J 

GREEK  LITERATURE.  —  The  Greek  literature  is  like  the  shafts 
of  a  mine,  always  warmer  the  deeper  we  penetrate,  though 
it  be  cold  on  the  surface ;  most  modern  poems  have  heat  only 
on  the  outside. 

AMERICAN  HORSB-RAKE. — lu  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
labour  is  very  dear,  they  use  a  machine  for  raking  the  hay, 
called  « the  Flexible  liorse-rake  »  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  a  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  head  ,  by  which  the 
rake  contracts  to  any  uneven  ground,  and  takes  the  hay  clean. 
Also,  by  the  form  of  the  teeth,  which  glide  over  hillocks  or 
stones,  like  the  runner  of  a  sledge.  This  rake  has  also  a  smoth 
back-board,  on  a  level  with  the  teelh  which  support  it ;  and 
it  is  not  liable  to  become  entangled  with  the  hay,  when  canted 
over  to  be  emptied.  Twenty-four  acres  a  day  are  raked  per- 
fectly clean  with  this  instrument — one  man  holding  it,  a  small 
boy  riding  the  horse.  The  labour  of  managing  it  is  less  than 
that  of  holding  a  small  plough. 

SUBORDINATION.  —  An  Englishman  made  the  remark  that,  in 
madhouses,  the  idea  of  subordination  is  very  seldom  to  be 
found  :  Bedlam  is  inhabited  only  by  gods,  kings,  popes  and 
philosophers. 

MR.  SCOTT  Russell's  index  for  the  speed  of  steam-vessels. — 
Mr.  Russell  stated,  that  his  index  of  speed  was  founded  on 
the  well-known  dynamical  fact,  that  if  an  aperture  were  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  a  stream 
were  allowed  to  issue  from  it  against  an  aperture  in  another 
vessel  containing  water,  the  force  of  the  current  would  keep 
the  water  in  the  second  vessel  at  the  same  height  as  in  the 
vessel  from  which  the  current  issued.  It  would  follow,  from 
this  principle,  (hat  if  a  vessel  were  passing  through  the  water 
at  a  speed  c^qnivalent  to  that  of  the  current  produced  by  a 
given  bead  of  water,  the  resistance  would  raise  water  in  a 
tube  inside  the  vessel,  but  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal fluid.  Mr.  Russell  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  parti- 
culars of  the  invention  to  which  he  had  applied  this  principle, 


hj  passing  a  tube  through  the  bow  of  the  Teasel,  and  carrying 
it  along  the  flooring  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel, 
where  it  terminaled  in  a  vertical  glass,  tube,  exhibiting  the 
weight  of  water  within.  To  this  tube  there  was  attached  a 
moveable  scale  ,  the  zero  of  which  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  point  at  which  the  water  stood  when  the  vessel  was 
at  rest,  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tube  when  the  vessel  was 
set  in  motion  exhibited  the  velocity  at  which  the  vessel  was 
passing  through  the  water.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  invention  he  had  tried  it  repeatedly  oveV  a 
distance  of  15  miles  ,  measured  trigonometrically.  He  had 
also  compared  it  with  the!  best  logs,  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  its  accuracy.  From  these  experiments  he  had  con- 
structed a  scale  ,  which  he  exhibited ,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  ;  the  first  column  exhibiting  the  speed  in 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  second  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  tube  above  the  zero  line  expressed  in  feet  and  decimal 
parts  :— 

Miles  per  hour.  Feet  on  the  scale. 

15 7-5625 

n 6-5880 

13 56800 

12 i-8400 

11 4.0670 

10 3-3600 

9 2-7220 

8 2-1510 

7 1-6470 

6 1-2160 

5 0-8400 

4 0-5370 

8 .  0  3025 

2 ,       .  0-1340 

1 •     .  0-0336 

Dnmrst  auii .  —  On  Wednesday  last  a  barge  arrived  at  the 
wharf  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  having  on  board  the 
largest  gun  ever  made  in  this  country.    A  powerful  shears 
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was  put  up  expressly  for  landing  this  ponderous  piece  of  ord- 
nance, weighing  very  nearly  eighteen  tons,  none  of  the  cranes 
on  the  wharf  heing  equal  to  the  task.  The  arrangements  for 
landing  this  great  gun  were  excellently  made,  and  carried  into 
eflect  without  the  slightest  accident ;  and  the  labour  of  con- 
veying it  to  the  butt,  shows  great  ingenuity,  being  effected 
by  a  coil  of  strong  rope  around  it,  moving  the  immense  mass 
in  a  rolling  manner  along  four  large  logs  of  wood,  changed 
alternately  as  the  gun  progresses.  This  gun  is  made  on  the 
howitzer  principle,  and  is  about  12  feet  long,  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  metal  at  the  breech.  The  diameter  of  the 
borl^  is  within  about  one-tenth  of  16  inches.  The  weight  of 
solid  shot  with  which  it  will  be  fired  is  4551b.,  and  shells 
of  3301b.,  and  it  is  expected  two  solid  shot  of  that  weight 
and  four  shells  in  the  same  proportion  will  be  used  when  it 
is  proved  at  the  butt.  The  howitzer  was  cast  and  bored  bj 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  for  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
and  two  other  large  guns,  130  pounders,  were  landed  at  the 
same  time  to  be  proved  for  service  in  Egypt. 
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TRIAL  OF  MADAME  LAFARGE. 


FRENCH  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


i,^P races  dc  Madame  Lafarge^  (yol  et  Empoisonnement,)  cSmphts 

et  detaiUes.    Veuxieme  edition,    jinnales  crimineileSf   au  Bureau, 

rue  d*Enghien.     Paris:   1840. 
^.-^ Proas  de  Mailame  Lafarge,   etc,     Veuxieme  edition.     Pagnerr^ 

Editeiir.     Paris:  1840.  (*) 
Z.^Aiemoires  de  Marie  Cappelle^  viiwe  L<rfafg6^  ecrits  par  eUe-m^me, 

S  Tom.  8vo.    Londres:  1841. 

•  The  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  form  together 
a  mournful  and  startling  historj.  Tbej  have  indeed  been  but 
too  generally  perused  in  the  careless  spirit  with  which  a  novd 
is  glanced  at  and  forgotten ;  because  thej  have  been  supposed 
to  contain  merely  the  story  of  one  of  the  common  horrors  of 
the  day«  sent  forth  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste  for  excite-^ 
ment—to  occupy  for  its  hour  the  columns  of  a  Newspaper — 
to  be  hurried  over  ftnd  superseded  by  some  more  terrible  cataflh 
trophe,  and  then  forgotten  for  ever      To  one^  however,  wha 

('}  We  bare  placed  these  two  accounts  of  tfio  Tiial  of  Maiiame  La^rge  at  i\t^  bead 
of  this  paper,  because  they  motually  eiplain  aud  correet  each  other. 
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will  more  carefully  scan  the  erents  of  this   singular  drama, 
there  is  offered  much  that  should  be  the  suhject  of  very  earnest 
and  anxious  enquiry — problems,  indeed,  upon  the  solution  of 
which  depend  the  security  and*  the  happiness  of  society.  The 
more  narrowly  we  investigate  each  fearful  step  in  this  appal- 
ling proceeding,  the  more  profound  will  be  our  astonishment 
and  alarm  at  finding  that,  aroong^a  people  who  must  be  con- 
sidered to  rank   among  the  roost  civilized  of  nations  t-  in  an 
age,  loo,  boasting  loudly  of  its  many  and  vast   improvements 
in  science  and  in  art — almost  every  judicial  safeguard  which 
experience  and  forethought  have  discovered  and  suggested,  for 
the  protection  ds  well  of  the  accused  as  of  the  society  which 
arraigns  him,  has  been  overthrown  and  trampled    down  ;  the 
dictates    of  humanity,    of  common  justice,    violated  ;    and    a 
court  of  justice,  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  life    or   death 
of  a  fellow-creature — where  all  ought  to  be  calm,  impassive, 
dignified  —  mild  though  firm,  compassionate  though  severe  — 
converted  into  a  scene  of  rudeness  and  violence,  of  passionate 
invective,  of  cruel  and  unjust  vituperation,  and  melodramatic 
display. 

A  scene  so  remarkable  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  com- 
ment. The  community,  of  nations  should  so  make  of  Europe 
one  family,  that  the  errors  fallen  into  at  Corrize,  should  be 
deemed  an  injustice  done  to  the  whole  European  community. 
The  imperfections  of  the  French  system  of  Judicature  should 
be  signalized  by  a  comparison  with  other  and  varying  systems; 
and  thus  comparison  and  friendly  criticism  be  made  to  tend 
to  mutual  improvement. 

Our  language  respecting  this  celebrated  proceeding  will,  we 
/ear,  sound  harshly  in  the  ears  of  our  neighbours.  Neverthe- 
less, we  feel  assured,  that  before  we  leave  the  painfuf  subject 
before  us,  the  justice  of  our  animadversions  will  appear  bul 
too  manifest.  In  many  things  has  France  improved;  in  many  • 
has  she  set  a  bright  example  to  other  nations ;  but  .the  judges 
of  Galas  and  La  fiarre  have  unhappily  been  succeeded  by 
fum;tionaries  not  wholly  unlike  themselves ;  and  her  system 
of  judicature,  as  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  though  certainly 
somewhat  less  barbarous  than  the  atrocious  proceedings  signal- 
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ized  by  Voltaire,  is  still  at  yariance  with  most  of  Ibe  princi* 
pies  whicli  reason  and  hamanity  woald  employ  as  guides  in 
judicial  procedure. 

A  comparison  of  the  course  of  conduet  pursued  by  the  French 
court  on  this  occasion,  with  that  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  will  enable 
us,  with  comparative  ease,  to  explain  to  an  English  reader 
the  grounds  of  our  unfavourable  opinion*  From  thus  putting, 
side  by  side,  the  different  steps  in  two  very  dissimilar  modes 
of  procedure,  we  may  probably  be  able  to  discover  the  errors 
of  both  systems,  and  obtain  a  conception  of  that  which  an 
enlightened  people  ought  to  adopt.  Let  it  not  be  supposed' 
that  we  are  about  to  set  up  our  own  procedure  as  a  model, 
*or  ^that  we  intend  to  assume,  that  what  is  English,  is  right. 
The  comparison  we  propose  is  intended  only  as  a  means  of 
illustration  :  nothing  can  well  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two 
systems  of  procedure  ;  the  opposition  will  therefore,  at  every 
step,  be  singular  and  interesting,  and  may,  by  its  very  sin^* 
gularity,  suggest  the  true  principle  which  ought  to  guide  us 
in  every  step  of  the  process. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  present  attempt,  in  this  species  of 
comparative  anatomy,  we  would  premise  a  few  observations, 
upon  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Judicature  as  a  means. 
It  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  object  which 
should  be    in  view  in  all  judicial  enquiries  is  the  attainment 
of  triilh.     But  this  general  statement  is  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient ;    and  the   very  insufficient  conception  of.  the    ends  of 
judicature  which    such  an  assertion  evinces,    has    led  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  cruel  and  pernicious  mistakes  exempli- 
fied  in  the    proceedings   now  under  our  consideration.     The 
great  purpose   of  that  class  of  judicial  proceedings   bere  con- 
templated, is  to  maintain  a  feeling  of  security    from  wrong, 
in  the   society  to  which  the  tribunal  belongs.     If  a   member 
of  the  community  be  wronged  in  his  person,  property,  or  re- 
putation, and  there  be  impunity  for  the  wrongdoer,  then  do 
the  rest  of  the  community  tremble  lest  they  should  also  suffer 
the  same  wrong:    and,  if  this   impunity  be  frequent,  society 
ean  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  as  each  man  endeavours  to  defend 
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himself,  since  he  can  no  longer  depend  upon  society  for  secu- 
rity. On  the  'Other  hand  ,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  the 
punishment  ^hich  the  tribunals  inflict  upon  wrong[doers,  the 
more  complete  is  the  security  of  the  community— -the  more 
completely  have  the  ends  of  judicature  been  attained. 

But  before  we  punish,  must  we  not  learn,  first,  whether  a 
wrong  has  been    done? — next,  by  whom  it    has   been  done? 
And .  when'  the    tribunal    makes  this  enquiry,  should  not  the 
attainment  of  truth  be  the    sole  object  of   its    solicitude    and 
consideration?    Our  answer  is,. No.     If  the  attainment  of  truth 
be  the  sole  object  of  consideration,  we  must  seek  it,  no  mat* 
ter  at  what  cost  of  terror  and  insecurity  to  society  at  large : 
and  thus   the  tribunal,  by  its  enquiry,  may  do  a  greater  in* 
jury  to  the  community  than  did  the  crime  it  seeks  to  punish. 
Human  imperfection    renders  the  administration  of  justice   of 
necessity  a   system  of  averages.     We  cannot  hope  for  perfect 
certainty,  and  certainty  in  every  ease.,    AH   that  we  can  ex- 
pect is,  to  discover  the  necessary  facts  in  so  large  a  number 
of  cases  as  to  render  society  generally  secure,  by  rendering  the 
perpetration  of  crime  exceedingly  dangerous  to  those  who  would 
commit  it.     This  can  be  done,  and   done  more  efficiently,  if 
we  pursue  certain  predetermined  and  speciGc  rules  of  enquiry, 
than  if  we  were  to  give  the  tribunal,  on  every  occasion,  per- 
fect and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action.     The  philosopher  sit- 
ting quietly    in  his  closet,  may  imagine  that  every  fact    that 
has  the  slightest  relation  to    the  matter  in  hand  ought   to  be 
known  and  weighed — and  that  the  more  completely  the  facto 
9Te  known,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  respecting  the  particular  enquiry  instituted.     But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to  get  at  all  these  facts, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  invade  the  peace  and  security  of  others; 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant facts  serves  often  rather  to  confuse  than  enlighten  ;    and 
that  the  wider  is  the  field  of  enquiry,  the  greater' is  the  dan- 
ger of  mistake,  from  emotions  created  by  irrelevant  evidence, 
from  passion,  from  prejudice. 

In  every  judicial  enquiry,  then,  we  may  say,  indeed,  that 
the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  is  the  truth;  but  that  truth 
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itself  must  be  sought  according  to  certain  fixed  and  pre- 
established  modes  of  enquiry  —  modes  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  as  safeguards  for  the  security  of  society 
generally  ;  and  that  the  very  form  of  the  enquiry  is  of  vital 
importance  as  respects  this  security. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  examination,  to  discover  whether 
this  salutary  precaution  was  duly  considered  in^  the  remarkable 
instance  before  us. 

In  the  following  narrative,  we  shall,  as  far  as  we  can,  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  the  reader,  in  the  order,  form,  and  manner, 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  tribunal.  This  mode  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  being  better  able  to  show  what  of 
the  multitude  of  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  submitted  to 
the  French  jury,  could,  by  the  English  mode  of  procedure, 
have  been  brought  forward  in  evidence  -.  we  may  thus  per- 
haps discover  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  forms 
of  either  nation  err — the  one  by  admitting  much  that  is  un« 
necessary,  the  other  by  excluding  something  that  is  needed  for 
the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1840,  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  died 
at  dandier,  in  the  department  of  la  Corrize  in  France.  A 
few  days  after,  the  widow  of  Lafarge  was  arrested  upon  sus- 
picion of  having  poisoned  him. 

When  the  house  of  the  deceased  was  searched  by  the  offi* 
cers  of  justice  ,  certain  diamonds  were  found  ,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  widow  before  her  mar- 
riage,  from  Madame  la  Vicomtessc  de  L^antaud.  Hereupon 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  larceny,  or  stealing — [le  delit 
de  vol,) 

By  the  law  of  France,  murder  is  classed  as  a  crime,  larceny 
as  a  delit.  The  crime  is  tried  by  the  assize  court  of  the  de- 
partment— the  delit  by  the  Tribunal  de  police  correctionnelle. 

The  charge  of  larceny  was  the  first  brought  to  trial.  The 
trial  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July  1840.  We  may  here,  in 
passing,  remark  upon  the  delay  that  had  taken  place.  The 
prisoner  was  arrested  towards  the  latter  end  of  January  upon 
a  charge  of  murder.  The  second  charge  was  soon  after  pre- 
ferred, and  neither  the  one  nor    the  other  was  tried    till  the 
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9th  of  My.  In  the  proceedings  before  us»  no  application  for 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  made. 
The  delay  which  occurred ,  appears  to  have  been  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 

This  delay  in  the  case  of  a  common  larceny  could  not  well 
have  occurred  in  England.  But  a  person  charged  with  a  mur- 
der committed  out  of  London  in  the  autumn,  cannot  be  tried 
before  the  end  of  February  in  the  following  spring.  Such  delay 
is  a  gross  violation  of  justice,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

Before  the  charge  of  stealing  was^gone  into,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  moved  to  defer  the  trial ;  first,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  being  two  charges^  one  of  having  committed  a  crime, 
tbe  other  of  having  committed  a*  delit ,  the  t^harge  of  the 
crime  should  be  tried  first.  The  second  reason  given  for  delay 
was,  that  Madame  Lafarge  had  not  had  time  sufficient  for  her 
defence. 

The  court,  however,  refused  the  delay  asked  —  whereupon 
an  appeal  was  entered  against  this  judgment,  and  delay  again 
demanded  because  of  the  appeal.  The  court  again  refused  to 
delay  the  trial,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charge.  Ma- 
dame Lafarge  thereupon  retired,  the  proceedings  went  on  in 
her  absence,  and  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft ;— the  trial 
bring  by  a  judge  unassisted  by  a  jury. 

Tbe  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  afterwards— 1.  That 
the  demand  for  delay  was  properly  refused.  2.  But  that  an 
appeal  from  that  judgment  having  been  entered  ,  the  cQurt 
below  was  not  justified  in  proceeding  further  until  that  appeal 
was  decided — and  therefore  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  court  below  were  quashed  as  irregular.  (*) 

On  the  3d  of  September,  and  before  a  rehearing  of  the 
trial  for  stealing,  the  court  of  Assize  of  La  Corr^ze  proceeded 

(')  One  of  the  most  faulty  portions  of  English  criminal  jurisprudence  is  that  which 
relates  to  ihe  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  on  criminal  charges.  In  fact,  do  appeal 
liec  from  tbe  judgmeol  of  the  court  or  the  Terdict  of  the  jury,  ezcepc  on  the  grooad 
of  error  patent  on  the  faoe  of  the  indictment— >aDd  a»,  under  the  present  system,  the 
greater  portion  of  all  the  criminals  in  the  country  are  tried  by  aid.'arned  jostieea  at 
tbe  quarter  tesaions,  constant  and  flagrant  riolations  of  law  and  justice  are  the  neceS' 
•try  resalt. 
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to  the  trial  ^f  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  murder.  A  pre- 
liminary enquiry  had  already,  according  to  due  process  of 
law,  been  instituted  in  July,  before  la  chambre  des  mises 
en  accusation,  and  by  the  arr4t  of  this  court  the  prisoner  wm 
sent  for  trial  before  the  court  of  Assize. 

The  arr^t.  gave  a  long  enumeration  of  facts  as  reasons  for 
its  decisioflL,  which  decision  was  in  these  words  :— - 

*Attendu  que  deces  fails  resul tent  des  charges  sttfBsantes  pour  pro** 
noDcer  la  mice  en  accusation :  —  Declare  qu'il  y  a  lieu  a  accusation 
contre  Marie  FortCinee  Capelle,  veuve  Lafarge,  poar  avoir,'  dans  les 
mois  de  decembre  1839  etde  junvier  1840,  Mttetite  a  la  viedeChnrles 
Joseph  Pourh  Lafarge,  son  mari  ,  par  Teflet  de  substances  suscepti- 
bles  de  donner  la  inort,  et  qui  Toni  'effectivcinenl  occasioanee,  crime 
prevu  et  puni  par  les  artrcles  301,  909  du  Code  p^ial. 

'La  renvoie,  en  consequence,  devaut  la  cour  daasises  du  depart&- 
ment  de  la  Gorreze,  seant  a  Tulir,  pour  y  etre  jugee  scion  la  loi. 

^filaintient  Tordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decernee  par  la  cham- 
bre de  conseil.*  {*) 

Upon  this  charge »  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  to  trial.  The  jury  being  chosen  by  lot,  and 
declared  l^ally  constituted  by  the  presiding  judge ,  the  pri- 
soner was  addressed  by  the  judge  : — (*) 

*Accusce,  leve*-Yous. 

'D«  Voire  nom?     R.  Marie  Capelle,  femme  Lafarge. 

*D.  Quel  es.t  voire  age?     R.  Vingt-quatre  ans. 

(*)  The  regular  atepi  in  this  procedure  appear  to  be— 

1.  An  onlAAiianee  de  frite  de  ettrpM  dicemie  put  la  chambre  de  eumteU.  This 
is  simtlar  to  our  warrant  of  eomniitment  by  the  cominitting  magistrate. 

2.  An  arr^C  by  the  chambre  deg  mi»e$  en  accusation.  This  is  similar  in  aome 
-things  (0  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  by  our  grand  jury  —  that  is,  the  purpose  of  the 
enquiry  seems  the  same,  though  the  mode  be  different. 

8.  After  the  arr^t  of  the  chambre  dee  mite*  en  acensaiion.  jhe  prisoner  vas  ox* 
•mined,  (  on  this  examination  we  shall  hereafter  remark ;  )  and  upon  thia  examination 
and  those  of  the  several  witnesses,  ikt  procureur' general  frames  his  octo  d'aecntiUioM, 
which  is  apparently  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  our  indictment.  There  appear^ 
in  both  systems  much  unnecessary  complication. 

(')  The  jury  ^onsisla  of  twelre  jurymen,  and  two  iopplementary  jurymen;  the  pro- 
Bscviion  and  the  prisoner  had  an  eqiul  number  of  challenges,  vis.  eight  each.  The 
number  of  challenges  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  jurymen  present  —  ia 
present  case  thirty  were  present;  and,  as  fourteen  was  the  number  required  for  the 
fnll  jury,  tlie  number  of  challenges  permitted  became  neeeasarily  sixteen,  eight  to  .each 
pasty.     This  would  sppear  an  objectionable  mode,  as  open  to  fraud  and  infiuensa. 


*  D.  Votre  profession  ?    R.  Je  d  ai  pas  de  profession. 
'D.  Quel  est  votre  domicile  ?    R.  Au  Glandier. 

The  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  warned  by  the 
judge  to  be  attentive.  The  ^acte  d*accusation^^  answering  to 
the  English  indictment,  was  then  read. 

For  the  purposes  of  justice,  all  that  ibis  acie  d'accusation 
need  contain,  is  a  clear  specific  description  of  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner — so  that  the  prisoner  may  know  distinctly 
from  what  he  has  to  clear  himself-^  and  the  court  and  jury 
may  know  what  they  have  to  try.  By  the  law  of  England, 
moreover,  in  cased  of  felony,  (')  only  one  offence  can  be 
charged  in  the  same  indictment—  that  is,  two  charges  cannot 
be  tried  at  one  and  the  same  tima ;  and  in  a  grave  ,  nay 
often  capital  charge  ,  it  is  a  wise  and  mercifnl  precaution. 
The  mind  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  a 
multiplicily  of  charges  —  nor  the  minds  of  the  jury  Unfairly 
biassed  by  the  mention  of  many  supposed  offences.  Recollect- 
ing ,  then  ,  the  purpose  for  which  the  cxLe  d'accusation  is 
employed ,  an  examination  of  the  acte  itself  Will  prove  not 
wholly  tininstructive.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  from  its 
length,  to  insert  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  describe  it« 

The  acfe  is  in  the  name  of  the  Procureur-Gineral,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  considered,  net  the  exposition  of  an  accusing 
advocate — but  an  official  document,  first  declares  that  it  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Procureur-General,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

^Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  babitait  le  Glandier^  departemeot  de  la 
Correze— il  y  exploitait  des  forges,  et  possedait  une  fortune  immo- 
biliere  considerable ;  sa  faiiiille  ctalt  hounSle ;  son  pere,  mort  deptiis 
plusieurs  aunees,  avait  rempU  longteinps  les  fonctions  de  juge  de 
paix  du  canton  du  Vigeois.  Doue  de  qualites  attachantes ,  suscepti- 
ble de  sentimens  tendres  et  gcnereuz,  il  etait  aime  de  iotxs  ceuic  qui 
Tentouraient.'  (•; 

{*)  There  are  •ome  cuei  in  which,  by  statdle*  it  i»  peraiilted  to  chei^e  mon  than 
two  feloniet— tIi.  itf  emheulement,  three  iostaneee  mey  he  Uid,  if  eomiiiitied  wilhia 
•iz  months— .and  also  ie  an  indictorent  for  eoining^  a  donhle  charge  is  allowed. 

{*]  The  prociirear-f^nerirl  pablished  two  editions  of  this  preciees  piece  of  rhetoric. 
The  second  thus  varies  the  sentiments:  *MwU  one  premise  fots,  il  avail  en  la  doa- 
leor  de  perdre  sa  femme.  Bon,  g^^ereus,  ch^ri  de  ceai  ^i  renfironoaieat,  tosoapli- 
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In  the  same  strain  of  sentimentality,  this  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial document  proceeds  to  detail  every  fact  which  the  ao- 
cuser  thinks  of  importance.  All  these  statements,  garnished 
with  the  most  outrageous  vituperation,  are  set  forth  without 
the  safeguard  of  an  oath,  without  the  check  of  cross-examina- 
tion. Every  insinuation  that  the  most  artful  rhetoric  can 
supply,  is  without  hesitation  adopted — motives  and  intentions 
are  without  any  .  compunction  boldly  imputed-H^baracters  are 
described— and  throughout,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  assumed 
as  a  thing  not  capable  of  beuig  disputed.  In  short,  this  grave 
judicial  document  is  a  written  pleading  against  the  prisoner., 
Having  immediately  to  remark  upon  the  manner  and  bearing 
of  the  Avocat-G^neral  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  one.  observation  upon  this  document,  viewed  in 
the  character  of  a  written  pleading.  No  Barrister  conducting 
a  prosecution  for  murder  in  England,  wouM  dare  to  make 
such  a  statement  o^iVa  voce — and  write  it  he  could  not.  The 
nnoment  that  he  does  more  than  give  a  naked  simple  statement 
of  the  fa€ts,  calmly  weighing  their  value  as  evidence  ,  that 
moment  he  is  considered  to  transgress  the  line  of  his  duty, 
and  the  Judge  would  infallibly  interrupt  him.  But  in  this 
proceeding,  we  find  a  document  on  which  the  whole  after 
prosecution  rests-^assuming  the  character  of  furious  advocacy, 
asserting,  without  compunction ,  relevant  and  irrelevant  facts, 
and  taking  the  most,  unfair  advantages  of  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soner—  prejudging  her  case  without  a  shadow  of  proof — dis- 
torting, by  pretending  to  relate,  her  previous  history  —  and 
thus  making  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  to  turn, 
not  upon  the  evidence  adduced  respecting  the  deed  ,  for  the 
supposed  perpetration  of  which  she  was  now  to  be  tried,  but 
upon  the  notion  which  the  jury  might  form  as  to  her  former 
life  and  character.  Doing  this,  in  the  grave  character  of  a 
public  officer,  what  no  private  English  Advocate  with  a  spark 
of  right   feeling  would  deign  to  attempt,  and  what,  if  any 

bU  lut-m^me  de  MnliilieKti  eitlt^,  il  sentait  le  betoin  de  B*mviroBiiar  d*  MMvellM 
•C  de  plof  doaew  aSevlioiw.  II  d^ir^it  aatsi  tronver  d«M  U  dot  d'une  teconda 
Spouse,  leg  moyent  de  donner  k  son  induttrie  pla«  de  d^velopperaent  el  d*icuvit^.'  Lovo 
and  moDcy  are  here  closely  conjoined.  The  exalted  afTectious,  and  the  desire  of  a 
marriage-portion,  are  placed  in  no  rerr  seemly  jaxtaposition.  '^ 
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CoiiiM«l  fovld  be  foniid  degraded  enough  to  essay ,  no  English 
Judge  would  permit  him  to  accomplish. 

The  indietment  in  this  eoim^ry  is,  by  the  present  practice, 
stripped  of  moch  thM  formerly  rendered  it  ridieukms.  H 
still,  however,  retaifts  some  things  not  needed  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  jtistice,~and  is  construed  with  such  technical  strictness, 
that  due  punishment  is  at  times  evaded,  and  justice  mocked 
at.  This  strictness  is  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  advanta- 
geous. Particular  and  striking,  but  rare,  instances  may  indeed 
he  cited  of  impunity  obtained,  through  its  influence,  for  the 
eVi^doe*'.  The  precision,  however,  Whicjt  is^ thereby  rendered 
necessary,  is  a  great  safeguard  for  tbe  innocent  acensed ; 
nothing  eittraneous  is  set  forth-^  nothing  is  imported  into  the 
cause  which  can  etcite.or  mislead  the  jury,  or  confuse  or 
terrify  the  accused.  The  very  technicality  of  the  fotna  and 
language  of  the  indictment  robs  it  of  all  appearMice  of  pas-' 
slon,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  employing  any  unfair 
rhetorical  artifice.  Thus  making  it  present  a  striking  continst^ 
indeed,  to  that  extravagant  pleading  which  we  are  How  con- 
sidering. 

After  stating  the  desire  that  M.  Lafarge  felt  for  a  new  and 
tender  affection,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  which  guided  him 
in  his  search  of  an  object  of  future  love^  the  aoie  sets  forth 
the  mode  which  he  adopted  to  gain  the  desired  object;  and 
the  system  which  it  discfloses  is  among  the  most  extraordinary 
and  painful  incidents  of  this  sad  drama. 

M.  Lafarge  applied  at  Pari»  to  a  marriage-broker  (agent  ma^ 
frimoniale)    in    the   month   of  August  1839 ;    and  from  this 
riian  came  the  proposal  that  be  should  marry  Marie  Cappelle. 
This   unfortunate  young  woman  was  an  orphan:  her  father 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard,    and  had  died, 
leaving   his   children  to  the  care  of  his  wife,    who  married 
again.     She   some  time  after  died  also,  and  her  children  by 
M.  Cappelle  were  left  in  charge  of  her  relations.  Among  them 
was  an  aunt,  who  had  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  De 
Martens;  and  this  M.  de  Martens,  though  moving  in  a  sphere 
of  life  that  might  be  almost  called   distinguished,    was  evi* 
dently  the  person  who,  through  the  assistance  of  the  marriage- 
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broker,   nmnaged   the   ntrriage  of  Id*  dece  wHft.  a  jbsm  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing ,  and  whose  face  he  bad  never  aeen 
three  days  befiMie  he  determined  to  entrust  to  him  for  life  the 
orphan  child  then  under  his  charge.     It  is  remarkable   that 
this  cirenmstance  is  passed  by  with  indifiereince  by  all  persons 
at  the  trial ,  and  does  not ,  as  far  as  we  kacn ,  appear  to  have 
excited  remark  or  astonishment  ja  the  minds  of  the  Journalists 
of  France.     Are  we,  then,  to  assume  thait  this  ag€nt  matri- 
monial is  commonly  employed  in  France  by  persons  of  res-' 
peccability  and  honottr?-^that  marriage,  still  a  matter  of  con^ 
i^enance ,  is  managed  after  a  pew  fashion ,   in  consequence  of 
die  changed  habits  of  her  people — the  mercantile  spirit  of  the 
time  haying  invaded  and  subdued  the  province  ev^[i  of  love 
and  affec^on?  The  unfortunate  Madame  Lafarge  herself  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  her  mar- 
riage ,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  agent.     As  her  'Memoirs' 
haive  been  written  since  her  trial,  she  could  not  fail  to  know 
the  mode  in  which  her  marriage  was  veally  contracted.     Her 
silence ,  then ,  is  not  among  the  least  significant  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  strange  and  disgraceful  transaction. 
She  avows  that  she  married  not  from  affection ,  but  necessity— 
a  necessity  which  her  forlorn  situation  imposed;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  tbe  truth  of  her  assertion.     The  acte  d'ae- 
^usation  thus  briefly  tells  the  story  of  the  marriage*. — 'This 
'idea  of  a  second  marriage  led  him  (M.  Lafarge)  to  Paris  in 
'the  month  of  August  1839.     There  were  some  difficulties  in 
'the  way;  but  he  was  soon  introduced  to  a  M.  Foy,   (a  ma- 
'trimonial  agent,)    and  this  man   proposed   to   him  to    marry 
'Marie  Cappelle.     Some  enquiries  were  made  on   the  part  of 
'the  accused,  by  her  friends,   respecting  the  situation  of  La- 
'farge ,  and  a  few  days  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the  marriage 
'was   celebrated.     The   following  night  the  new-married  pair 
'left  Paris  for  Glandier,    where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
'August  1839.'     The  acle  then  enters  into  a  minute  history 
of  the  life  of  Lafarge  and  his  wife  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
the   object  of  which  is  to  show,   that  there  were  feelings  in 
her  mind  which  would  induce  her  to  commit  the  horrible  crime 
with  which  she  was  charged.     The  manner  of  stating  these 
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facts  18  studiously  adapted  to  tbe  end  ef  exciting  prejudice  and 
passion  against  the  accused. 

After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  this  description, 
the  acte  goes  on  to  explain  the  plan  which  the  accused  was 
supposed  to  hare  formed  and  adopted.  The  object  she  pro- 
posed to  herself  is  broadly  stated  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band. The  reasons  for  her  desiring  to  do  so  were,  that  she 
disliked  his  person ;  that  she  deemed  herself  imposed  upon  by 
his  false  descriptions  of  his  property,  of  his  house,  and  of  the 
position  in  which  be  could  place  his  wife;  and  lastly,  by  a 
desire  to  possess  herself  of  his  property. 

In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property ,  and  get  rid 
of  him,  it  is  said  that  she  determined  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band' to  make  his  will.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  she  is 
charged  with  pretending  to  make  her  own  in  favour  of  her 
husband ;  and  that  therefore  the  husband  ,  cajoled  by  her  ap- 
parent fondness,  did  in  reality  make,  and  deliver  her  a  will-, 
by  which  he  left  her  all  his  property,  should  she  survive  him. 
'Dis  ce  moment,  Marie  Cappelle  arrdta  sa  pensee  de  recoovrir 
^son  independence  par  la  mort  de  son  mari,  dont  elle  recneil- 
Merait  la  succession.'* 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  history  of  the  supposed  mur- 
der is  set  forth ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  acte  was  finished 
by    the   officers  of  the  court,    M.  Decoux,   avocat-geniral, , 
stated  the  case  to  the  jury. 

M.  Becoux  is  doubtless  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
bar,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  has  done  nothing 
which  the  manners  and  the  morality  of  that  body  condemn. 
Our  remarks,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directed 
against  the  individual  advocate ,  but  against  the  system  of 
which,  for  the  moment,  he  is  the  illustration.  As  directed 
against  the  system,  indeed,  which  sanctions  such  doings  as 
were  then  witnessed,  our  language  cannot  be  too  strong,  if  it 
is  accurately  to  describe  our  feelings  upon  this  occasion.  The 
fact  that  a  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  proceeding  is  a  public 
oflicer,  and  as  such  can  have  no  interest  in  obtaining  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  never  for  one  instant  seemed  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  the  Avocat-Gen^ral.     He  brought  the  ha- 
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bits ,-'  conduct ,  and  state  of  feeling  ,  of  tbe  mere  advocate  in 
a  private  cause  into  a  great  public  proceeding.     It  is  the  duty 
of  a  prosecutor   to  see  that  all  that  can  legally  and  honestly 
be  adduced    against  the  accused,  should  be  fairly  laid  before 
the  jury.     It  is  his  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  just 
member  of  society,  that  the  accused  should  in  reality  turn  out 
to  be  innocent;  but  that  if  he  be  really  guilty,  that  he  should 
be  legally  convicted.     But  the  question  of  guilt  or  iniA)cence, 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  prrferred  against  the 
prisoner,    cannot  depend   upon  the  fcfelings  of  compassion  or 
commiseration  towards  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  murdered' 
man;  for  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  their  minds  be  disturbed 
by  extraneous  emotions  of  pity  or  anger,  may  be  the  result, 
not  of  the  evidence,  but  of  their  state  of  feeling.     Truth  and 
justice    require  that   their  verdict  should  TesnM  wholly  from 
the  evidence^  and  that  the  evidence  should  relate  solely  to  the 
fact  charged.     Did  A  commit  that  act?  The  fact  of  A's  having 
or  not  having  done  the  deed  cannot  depend  upon  the  emotions 
which  the  jury  may  feel ,  or  upon  the  misery  which  resulted 
from  the  act,  no  matter  who  committed  it.     The  family  of  the 
murdered  man  may  be  worthy ,  respectable ,  now  forlorn  and' 
wretched   by   his  death ;    But   that  misery  does  not  make  or 
prove  A  the  murderer — why  then  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the' 
jury  on  such  an  occasion?  Why  play  the  actor  throughout  the 
spectacle ,  and  make  it  appear  that'you  are  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  at  the  fate  of  the  victim ,  and  filled  with  violent  indig- 
nation against  the  supposed  murderer?  Why,  but  to  confound 
the  jury,  to  disturb  their  judgments,  and  to  win  their  verdict 
without  the  aid   of  evidence?    It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe   the   conduct   of  the  Avocat-Gen^ra)   throughout  the 
whole  of  the  trial ,  without  following  him  step  by  step  in  his 
conduct  of  it.     This  we  cannot  do,  but  must  be  content  with 
a  general    description,   illustrated  by  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  passion  and  almost  fury  exhibited  by  him  during  the  in- 
vestigation.    To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  decorous,  impres- 
sive calmness  of  an  English  court ,  these  violent  displays  Ap- 
pear like   the  poor  attempts  of  a  crackbrained  actor,    rather 
than  the  serious  pleading  of  a  grave  and  dignified  functionary. 
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The  language  ^bich  we  shall  immedulleljr  quota,  wUl  ap- 
pear,  when  read  in  a  j«i9t  and  hunnane  apirit,  in  die  highest 
degree  onaeemlj — ^nay,  absolutely  cruel.    If  the  AvooatrG&ii- 
ral  could  adduce  evidence  to  conrict  the  accvaed  of  the  heinoaa 
arime  laid  to  her  charge,  vituperation  was  not  required ;  if  be 
bad  not  such  evidence  ,  it  was  iniquitous  to  employ  H.     .j^fter 
ber  conviction  the  Judge  might  aMress  the  prisoner  as  guilty; 
before  her  conviction  no  one  bad  a  right  to  treat'  her  as  any 
thing  hut  innocent.     ^1  fear/  would  have  been  the  language 
of  an  English  Attorney-General,  *i  fear,  gentlemen,  the  evi- 
^dence  I  shall  adduce  wiU  prove  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  of 
*tbe  prisoner  at  the  bar.     If,  however,  that  evidence  should 
Meave   upon   your  minds  any  reasonable  douhte  -of  her  guik, 
^you  will  be  required,    as  tJlie  humanity  of  the  law  diveds, 
'to   let   her   have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt;    and  nohe  will 
'sympathise  with  you  mere  than  I  shall,  in  the  grateful  duty 
'that  will  devolve  upon  you,  when  you  declare  ber  innocent 
'of  the   dreadful  charge  which  it  has  been  my  painful  oflBce 
'to  prefer.     But,  gentJemen,  if  there  be  no  such  doubt  upon 
'your  minds,   then,    however  painful  to  you  and  to  us  all, 
'your  duty  to  your  country  and  your   God  nequires  that  you 
'should   pronounce  the  verdict  which  the  evidence  sanctions, 
'and  say,  with  an  approving  conscience,  though  with  a  sorrow- 
'ing  heart ,  that  she  is  guilty.'    This  is  the  digni6ed  and  (Com- 
passionate language  of  an  honest,    firm ,    and  upright  public 
officer,    in  the  performance  of  a  painful  but  necessary  duty. 
Sedate ,  grave ,    considerate ,  just ,  be  hardly,  steps  out  of  the 
province  of  the  impassive  judge;  employs  no  ajiiifioe,  descends 
to  no  subterfuge,  rouses  no  passion,  influences  no  prejudice*- 
but  calmly  submits  the  legal  evidence  to  the  consideration  of 
the  jury,  and  leaves  it  to  bear  with  its  own  intrinsic  weight 
against  the  scalis  of  the  accused. 

The  Avocat'General,  however,  began  with  a  studied  descrip- 
tion of  the  affliction  of  the  sorrowing  family  of  Lafarge.  He 
described  the  mother  as  home  down  with  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  generous,  kind  ,  and  tender  son.  The  sister  too,  is 
brought  forward  to  make  part  of  (his  scene  of  desolation  and 
misery-^and  the  group  of  the  wrelched  victims  is  studiously, 
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and  we  suppose,  for  a  Frelnck  aitdHence,  artfally  oonlragted 
with  the  cold,  inarlki<ra«,  cmel  murderer.  A  gay  pieture  of 
expected  happiness  for  Lafargc  is  carefully  and  elaborately 
painted ;  his  hopes  of  wealth ,  his  anticipations  of  connubial 
bUss,  las  filial »  his  paternal  love,  are  all  arranged  with  me- 
lodramatic effect ,  lo  contrast  with  the  sodden  horrors  thai 
obscure  his  horizon  and  that  of  his  unfortimat^  family.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  the  exordium  of  this  harangue  at^full  length, 
in  o^der  that  the  reader  may  form  some  cpnception  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Maior  throughotft  :-*<- 

*E<i  preo^nt  la  parole  dans  celte  enceinte,  notre  esprit  estllvre 
,  a  une  vive  preoccupation  ,  notre  coeur  est  rempli  des  plus  doulou- 
reiises  eropUoo0»  £t  commentt  en  •erait'^il  autr^ment  P'— comment  pour- 
rions-nouB,  avec  uq  cceiir  traoquille,  avec  une  raison  froide^  vcnii* 
V0U3  presenter  TaQliscant  tableau  de  ce  crime  ?  Comment  notre  coem- 
pourrait-il  ne  pas  saigncr  —  ne  pas  se  dcchirer,  a  Taspect  ,de  toutes 
les  infortunes  qui  sont  entassees  dans  cette  enceinte?  Ce  n*est  pas 
seulement  Tborreur  du  crime  qui  nous  emeut;  d*autres  emotions, 
des  emotions  avssi  daukMJreus«s»  plus  vives,  peut-^re,  aous  assiegent. 
Ea  effely  il  n*a  pas  suiU  ^  cetle  femmede  precipiter  dans  k  toinbe, 
par  des  moyens  adreux,  Thomme  auquel  elle  venait  d'encbainer  sa 
destince ,  cet  homme  qui ,  vous  Tapprendrez  dans  le  cours  de  ces 
longs  debats,  n*avait  cu  pour  elle  que  de  Tamour  et  des  sympathies 
qfli-dominaient  sa  petis^^  qui  remplissaient,  qui  debordaient  son  &me. 
Eh  bien  !  non;  ce  crime  oe  lui  a  pes  suffi— il  a  fallu  qu*eUe  le  com*- 
mit  avec  une  perseverance*  une  audace,  qui  sont  sans  exemple,  j'ose 
le  dire,  dans  les  fastes  des  instructions  crimiuelles. 

'IMais,  Messieurs,  les  choses  otit  et^  poussees  a  ce  point;  telle  a 
iit  la  colcre  —  si- j'ose  m*exprimcr  ainsi— la  coUre  frolde  et  impi- 
toyable,  avec  laquelle  oette  femnie  8*C8t  preCipitee  sur  sa  victime 
pour  s'abreuver  de  son  sang,  qne  peut-etre  Texces  mime  de  soa  au* 
dace  deviendra  pour  elle  Tun  des  moyens  les  plus  touchans  de  sa 
defense. 

*  Messieurs,  ne  le  perdons  pas  de  vue,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore 
surle  terrain  de  la  discussion.  Dans  ce  motnent,  nousn*avons  k  vous 
retnicer  qne  leaf  aits;  pltia  tand«  peni-etre,  ii*aaron9-nous  pds  besoin 
d'aiitre  t|Lcbe,.Gar  Taffaire  presefite  ce  caraciere  exceptionnel  qu  il  suf* 
6ra  de  vous  rappeler  les  temoignages  vous  retracer  les  faits^et  que 
nous  pourrons  ensuite  nous  en  remettre  avec  confiance  a  la  conscience 
du  jury. 

'II  y  avatt  dans  cette  contree,  ao  Glandier,  une  famille  qui  vivait 
bem-eusc.  Elle  se  composait  d*nae  vieille  m^re,  pauvre  femne  I  Pait- 
vre  malbeurquse  femme,  accablce  de  tant  de  douleurs  et  menacee  de 
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tant  d'outrages.  £lle  avail  un  fils ,  Poiich  Lafarge ,  qui  Tiyait  aT«c 
elle  dans  riDtimile  la  plus  vraie^sous  TinQucnce  de  ces  sentimenssi 
doux  qui  unissent  un  Bis  k  une  mere.  -Ce  jeune  homme  etait  dans 
la  force  de  Tage  ;  la  nature  ne  Tavait  pas  douc  d'une  intelligence 
supcrieure,  il  n'avait  pas  recu  cette  education  brillante  qui  aurait  pa 
plaire,  convenir  aux  habitudes  de  Marie  Capelle;  mais  il  etail  bou, 
genereux ;  mais  il  etait  aime— il  etait  plein  de  la  sensibility  la  plus 
vraie— il  etait  dispose  a  aimer,  a  clierir  tons  ceux  qui  Tentouraient. 
Et  puis,  b'il  s*etait  peu  livre  a  la  culture  des  lettres,  s*il  avait  peu 
recherche  lee  avantages  de  Teducation  du  monde  ,  il  avait  dirige 
toutes  les  facultcs  de  son  esprit  vers  des  vues  solides^  des  travanx 
serieux.  Maitre  de  forges,  il  avait  senti  le  besoia  d'entendre  les  pro- 
gres  de  son  art ;  maitre  de  forges,  veillant  et  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  son 
esprit  invcntif  s^occupait  sans  cesse  de  donnera  son  industriela  plus 
grande  activity. 

'  J*oubliais  de  vons  dire  qu*i1  avait  une  sonir— pauvre  femme  encore 
k  laquelle  les  douleurs  n'ont  point  manque.  Autour  de  lui  vivaient 
des  gens  honn^tes  qui  le  connaissatent ,  I'aflectionnaient  —  c'etaient 
d^excellens,  de  sinceres  amis,  des  serviteurs  (ideles,  des  paysaus  de- 
voues,  parce  que  leur  jnaftre  etait  plein  de  bontc  pour  eux.* 

After  a  fall  statement  of  every  thing  that  he  deemed  ne* 
cessary  for  the  proof  and  explanation  of  the  charge  of  murder, 
the  Avocat-Gen^ral,  as  a  peroration  to  his  diatribe,  proceeded 
to  give  the  history  of  the  charge  of  larceny  in  these  words; — 
'I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I  could  confine  myself  to  this  expo- 
^sition,  already  so  long.  I  wish  that  it  were  not  my  duty  now 
Uo  call  your  attention  to  other  facts — and  to  impress  upon 
'the  forehead  of  this  woman  the  stamp  of  another  ignominy, 
*not  resulting  /mm  ilie  present  accusation.  Why  did  she 
^not  herself  wish  to  save  me  this  painful  task?  In  place  of 
'  striving  against  the  evidence  -^  in  plaf e  of  irritating  justice, 
Mf  justice  can  be  irritated,  by  a  system  of  defence  which  is 
'iri  itself  a  crime — if  she  had  confessed  herself  guilty  of  the 
'  charge  of  stealing  the  diamonds  which  has  been  preferred 
'  against  her,  I  should,  in  bringing  before  you  this  evidence 
'  of  her  character,  experience  a  feeling  of  pain.'  He  then 
further  says,  that  he  is  aware  that  between  the  charge  of  murder 
and  the  theft  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  ;  but  that  his 
duty,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magistrate,  compels  him  to 
set  forth  her  guilt  in  the  theft,  because  it  proves  her  character 
to  be   deplorably    bad !     Was    ever  such   a  reason  given  for 
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SQch  a  proeeeding-^and  that^  too,  by  one  boasting  bimself  to 
be  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magistrate  ?  He  sums  up  his  oh* 
serrations  respecting  this  separate  charge  in  the  following  strain: 
-— *  By  the  side  of  this  most  infamous  theft,  is  thus  placed 
'  the  most  infamous  defamation  in  the  world  —  calumny,  an* 
^  other  species  of  poisoning-amoral  poisoning,  which  kills  not 
*the  body,  but  which  kills  honour.  Do  you  he«|r,  Marie 
♦Capellel' 

After  this  revolting  apostrophe,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
jury,  and  finishes  thus :— ^  I  conjure  you  to  communicate  with 
'no  person — subject  yourselves,  beyond  these  walls ,  to  no 

*  impression    which  may    do  violence  to  your .  convictions ,  or 

*  affect  the  purity  of  your  verdict.  I  demand  this  of  you  ; 
'because,  beforia  all  things,  I  demand  that  you  should  be  just. 
'  You  cannot  be  so,  if  you    permit  the  solicitations  of  Uiose 

/who,  at   any   cost,  would  save   a  woman    who    cannot  be 
'saved.' 

•  By.  the  law  and  the  practice  of  England^  as.  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  t^o  felonies  cannot  he  proved  under  one  Indict-^ 
ment ;  two  offences  cannot  be  described  by  the  Counsel  in 
his  opening  speech  ;  because  he  cannot  state  any  thing  of 
which  he  is  not  able,  either  in  fact  or  by  law,  to  give.evi^ 
dence.  M»  Decoiix ,  therefore ,  had  he  been  in  an  English 
court,  would  have  been  saved  any  pain  he  might  have  felt  oi| 
this  occasion  ;  as  he  would  quickly  have  been  told  by  Judge 
and  Counsel,  that  he  had  transgressed  his  duty,  and  done  a 
gross  wrong  to  the  prisoner,  merely  by  alluding  to  a  charge 
of  theft  as  then  hanging  over  her.  Nothing  is  more  common 
with  us,  than  for  several  Indictments  to  be  preferred  against 
one  prisoner  at  the  same  time  for  separate  offences — all  to  be 
tried  at  the  same  sessions  or  assizes.  But  on  the  trial  of  one 
Indictment,  any  allusion  to  the  other  charges  would  be  deemed 
deserving  of  the  severest  censure.  If,  indeed »  a  prisoner 
chooses  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  proof  of  his  former  good 
character,  and  thus  seeks  to  influence  the  jury  in  his  favour, . 
then  it  is  competent  to  the  prosecuting  Counsel  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses   coming  forward    in    support    of   the    prisoner's 

character  as  to  any   former  conviction,  and  as  to  his  general 
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i^put&tioii ;  but  onti)  the  f  ri«oner  make  this^  attempt  to  weigh 
down  the  eridence  bj  hie  former  eheracter,  no  alls^ton  can 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  any  thing  hut  the 
evidence  upon  the  specific  charge  then  under  inrestigation. 
The  salutary  rule  of  the  Bnglish  law  and  practice,  by  which 
the  evidence  is  confined  to  the  issue*,  and  the  obserrations  of 
Counsel  to  what  he  is  permitted  to  prove,  would  have  mate- 
rially tended  to  maintain  the  decorum  and  to  promote  the 
justice  of  all  the  judicial  proceedings  in  which  M.  Deooux 
played  so  prominent  a  p0rt» 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  have  yet  further  to  comment  on 
(he  bearing  of  the  Avocat-Gen^ral  towards  the  accused  .*  we 
shall  now  continue  our  description  of  the  trial  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  Avoeat-G^n^al  had  finished  his  address,  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Paili^t,  raised  the  objection 
which  we  have  above  discussed  ,  and  prayed  the  court  that 
the  evidence  might  be  confined  to  the  issue  of  guilty  or  net 
guilty  of  the  murder  ;  and  that  no  witnesses  might  be  ex- 
amined as  to  the  alleged  larceny — stating,  and  we  think  ae** 
curatcly,  such  to  be  the  humane  provision  of  the  French  law. 
But  his  objection  was  overruled  ,  and  all  the  witnesses  pn»< 
duced  by  the  prosecution  were  allowed  to  be  examined  ;  so 
that  in  reality  the  pHsoner  was  put  upon  her  trial  for  two 
offences  at  (he  same  time.  A  greater  outrage  on  common  sense 
and  justice  was  never  perpelrated. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceeding  was  one  directly  opposed, 
hot  only  to  the  practice  of  our  courts,  but  to  the  fedingi  of 
our  people.  The  first  person  examined  was  the  prisoner  her- 
self— the  presiding  Judge  conducting  the  examination. 

A  full  examination  of  the  prisoner  had  already  been  taken 
by  the  vice-president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Tulle,  immediately 
after  the  Chumbre  des  mises  en  accusation  had  prononnoed 
the  arrit  declaring  that  she  was  to  be  tried ;  but  whether 
the  answers  of  the  prisoner  were  to  be  considered  as  a  volun- 
tary declaration,  does  not  appear.  By  the  English  coorse  of 
proceeding,  on  the  accusation  being  made  before  the  commit- 
ting magistrate,  the  prisoner  is  always  asked  what  he  desires 
to  say  ;  being  cautioned  at  the  same  time  that  what  he  says 
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will  be  Ukw  down  to  wntiiig,  and  product  agtinrt  Urn  at 
4be  trial.    He  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  amwer  or  not,  }«8l  as 
be  pleases  ;  and  the  important  praetical  conlecpieQce  atteodisg 
the  proceeding  i»,  that  his  not  answering  is  nevieit  adverted  to 
as  a  circumstance  to  bis  discredit.     This  is  Ibe  only  appcoaok, 
in  the  Enj^sh  system,  to  any  thing   Ute  an  exaininatioii  of 
ihe  prisoner ;  bat,  in  the  French  procedure,  the  examination 
of  the  accused  appears  among  the  most  important  of  those 
submitted   to   the   consideration  of  the  jury.     Whether  this 
mode  is  that  best  calculated   to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  inno* 
cence  of  the  person  accused,  is  one  of  the  most  disputable  of 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  criminal  judicature ;   and   one 
which,  we  believe,  camiot  be  properly  decided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  habits  of   thought  and  feeling  peculiar  to  every 
people.  In  England,  such  an  open  examination  of  the  prisoner 
would  excite  very  general  disgust,  and   raise  up  improperly 
compassion  for  the  guilty.    Moreover,  we  feel  from  experience 
that  such  a  process  is  unne^asary  for  security;  and  .are,  theror 
fore,  weU  pleased  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  in0ioting  upon  the 
wretched  prisoner  a  spe<^  of  ;niental  lortoEe*    In  France,  it 
may  be,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  do  not  fit  them  for  the 
practical  business  of  judicature.     With  us  the  experience  of 
centuries  is   handed  down   from  one   generation  to   another ; 
the  people  from  time  immemorial  have   taken  an  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they  and  our  courts 
have  become  skilled  in   the  marshalling  and   appreciation  of 
evidence.    The  French  public,  on  the  other  hand,  may  deem 
that  the  mode  they  have  adopted  is  necessary  for 'the  public 
aa£ety  -.  if  such  be  the  general  feeling,  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;    though ,  from  the  expe* 
rience  of  the   case  before   us,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at 
att  reconciled  to  ih^  practice.  (') 

(*)  Thtt  netli^d  of  eiaaiinatioii,  as  jpraetwed  bj  tbe  Frtnoh  oonrtt,  aeema  alao  opart 
to  reprefaeosion.  The  Judge  indeed  appears,  on  the  whole,  the  person  least  excep- 
tionable for  discharging  the  office  of  examiner ;  hut  it  is  a  matter  for  grare  considera- 
tion, ufaetber  it  he  not  a  great  evil  to  subject  the  judge  to  the  chance  of  becoming 
excited  and  prejudiced  by  taking  upon  himself  this  office.  He  is  Tery  liable  to  be 
made  a  partizan  by  the  conflict  that  of  ueceseity  most  take  place  between  theaccnsed 
end  the  iBterrogalor.    MoreoT«r»  it  appews  Uiit  tbe  eumioation  is  not  carried  oa  and 
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Tbe  story  of  the  unfortunate  joung  woman/ aa  told  by  her- 
self in  her  yarioos  interrogatories,  does  not  justify  the  terrible 
accusation  to  which  she   was   subjected  ;  nor   do  the  contra 
dictions  which   occur   in  her  narratiye ,    excite  in  our  minds 
the  suspicion  which    they  created   in   the  minds  of  the  jury 
which  derided  her  fate.     Her  story,  preyious  to  the  illness  of 
her  husband,  is  briefly  this: — Being  left  an  or{)han,  with  a 
moderate  fortune,  yiz.  80,000  francs,  being  also,  as  she  her- 
self says,  not   greatly  blessed  with  beauty,  her  family  were 
anxious  to  provide   for  her  an  establishment  by  means  of  a 
husband.     They  adopted  in  consequence  the  plan  already  de- 
scribed ;  though  she  herself,  in  her  answers,  pointedly  denies 
that  she  was   at  all  cognisant  of  the  employment  of  the  ma- 
trimonial agent.     She   married  for   the  sake   of   the  position 
which  a   husband  would   give  her  ;  and  she  was  led  by   the 
representations  of  her  family,  and  of  Lafarge  himself,  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  comfort- 
able and  even  elegant  household  and  establishment.     Married 
at  three-and-twenty  to  a  perfect  stranger,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that 'she  was  startled  and  alarmed  when  she  suddenly  found 
herself  separated  from  all  whom  she  had  known  through  life, 
and  placed  completely  in  the  power,  and  subject  to  the  ab- 
solute control,  of  her  stranger  husband.     Scenes  occurred  on 
their  journey  from  Paris  to  Glandier,  not  very  extraordinary 
when  viewed  with  reference   to    all  the   surrounding  circum- 
stances ;  and  Madame  Lafarge  is  not  the  first  upon  record  in 
whom  the  same  sort  of  terrors  led  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of 
resistance.     In    the  midst    of   these  disputes,  with    her  mind 
heated  and  her  fears    excited,  she   arrived  at  Glandier -— her 
dwelling  for  her   future  life.     Here   she,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to   the   luxurious   elegance  of  Paris,  found  a  rude, 
dilapidated ,   and  comfortless    habitation  ;  and    a    family  little 
likely,  by  their  education  or  their  habits,  to  sympathize  with 

« 

finished  at  once ;  bot  ss  every  point  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witneswi  tells  •gaiott 
,  the  accDCed,  he  is  suddenly  called  upoa  by  the  jndge  to  explain  airay  the  dtflBc«lty» 
and  is  thus  compelled  to  malie  his  defence  many  times  over,  and  to  discharge  the 
most  difBcnlt  doty  that  can  be  devolved  oven  npon  a  skilled  advocate,  and  ihroogfc 
a  long  trial  to  keep  in  hit  mind  the  whole  beartng'  of  earh  eepartie  piece  vf  evidence. 
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her,  or  to  diminifik  or  alleviate  her  diatresses.  In  a  fit  of 
despair  she  wrote  to  her  husbaiid  a  wild  and  fMissionate 
letter,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  regaining  her  liberty,  bj  accus* 
ing   herself  of  having  deceived  her  husband.    She  says,  ^  I 

*  was  in  snch  despair  at  mj  position,  I  desired  so  much  that 
^Monsieur  Lafarge  would  allow  me  to  go  away,  that  I  said 

*  things  the  most  inconceivable  and   false  in   order   to  obtain 

*  my  wish/  She  told  him  she  was  in  love  with  another  man 
«—  that  he  had  deserted  her  -^  and  that  she  in  spite  had 
married.  She  then  asserts  that  she  had  seen  her  former  lover 
on  the  road  ;  that  she  had  taken  poison,  and  had  prepared  a 
loaded  pistol  to  destroy  herself,  but  had  not  courage  to  carry 
her  purpose  into  effect ;  that  she  desired  only  to  be  allowed 
to  depart ,  intending  to  go  to  Smyrna.  All  these  statefDents> 
in  her  examination,  she  declares  to  be  untrue,  and  told  only 
because  of  her  desire  to  get  away.  In  her  answer  to  the  jMge, 
when  pressed  by  him  to  explain  why  she  had  written  thegs 
various  falsehoods ,    she  accounts  for  it  after  this   fashion  t 

*  How  can  you  explain  this  letter,. and  the  oircumstances  under 

*  which  it  was  sent  to  your  husband?'-*- Answer.     *  I  beg  of 

*  you  Co  have  some  indulgence  towards  me.     I  left  my  home 

*  the  day  after  my  marriage ;  I  left  my  family ;  fc  found  my* 

*  self  isolated  from  all  the  world.  At  Orleans ,  I  had  with 
^  my  husband  an  extremely  disagreeable  scene — in  truth,  I  wad 
^  extremely  wretched  during  the  whole  journey.  When  I  ar- 
^  rived  at  Glandier,  in    place  of  that  charming  country-house 

*  with  which  they  had  lured  me ,  I  found  a  dilapidated  and 

*  ruined  habitation.     I  found  myself  alone,  shut  up  in  a  large 

*  chamber  which  was  to  be  mine  for  life.     I  tost  my  reason 

*  —I  had  an  idea  of  travelling  to  the  £ast-^I  thought  of  all 
*' those  things— the  contrast-— my  imagination  was  excited— J 

*  was  so  wretched  that  I  would  have  given  the  whole  world 
^  to  get  away.'  This  very  natural  description  puzzled  the 
Judge  :  he  could  not  understand,  couM  not  sympathize  with  it; 
and  after  various  enquiries,  he  says,  *  So  then  your  conduct, 
'  on  your  arrival  at  Glandier,  was  the  result  of  the  discontent 
^  you  felt  upon  seeing  a  dwelling  that,  without  doubt,  did  not 
*'  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been^  raised  in  you  ? ' — 
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*  Yes,  sir/  But  then  it  appears  a  change  toofci^lace  lin  iMr 
conduct  which  to  the  Judge  appeared  inexplicable^  hut  which 
she  explains  by  saying,  that  Lafalrge,  bj  his  censtnnt  kind 
ness,  had  conquered  her  first  feeling,  and  won  her  goodwill ; 
that,  therefore,  she  wished  to  make  him.  happy,  and  oocnpied 
herself  about  her  house  and  husband 'a  affairs;  and.  these  affairs 
of  her  husband  are  not  without  their  mystery  :  but  the  odtum, 
if  any,  must  fall  not  on  her,  but  eni  her  husband*. 

It  appeared  that  Lafarge  was  in  want  of  money.  He  had 
discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a  new  process  for 
the  smelting  of  iron,  and  desired  to  take  omt  a  Patent  for  the 
intention  ;  and  also  to  borrow  fands  to  carry  on  his  iron- 
works more  extensively,  according  to  his  new  method.  He 
had  persuaded  himself,  and  seems  to  have  persuaded  hie  wife« 
that  his  speculations  were  certain  to  confer  on  him  great 
wealth,  and  they  both  wefe  anxious  to  obtain  the  money  re* 
qnisite  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect.'  She  wrolie  to  her  friends 
in  Paris,  describing  her  expectatkms  in  glowing  colours,  and 
begged  of  them  to.  interest  them^elvea  for  the  purpeee  of  oh* 
taining  the  patent  which  Lafarge  sought. for liis  disco v^y,  as 
welLasof  borrowing,  the  money  needed' for  jibe  more  extensive 
operdtiona  contemplated.  .She  .distinctly  .asserls,  that  ^LaCarge 
^'at  this  time  wanted   to  borrow  nieney.  of  her  family.     He 

*  sent  me  the  plan  erf  the  letters  wkidb  I  was  to  write  to  this 
'effect.  I  copied  and  sent  theih. '  And,  therefore,  the  Judge 
indulged  in  his  next  question  in  a  sort  of  half*a«de  insinua* 
tion  respecting  this  proceedings  which  at  once  shows  the  dan« 

'  gerous  character  of  such  an  examination.  It  coovertg  the 
Judge  into  an  Advocate — it  enlists  Jiis  vanity  against  the  pri« 
soner,  and  induces  him  to  employ  his  practised  skiH  and  in- 
genuity in  distorting  her  answers^  and  drawing  tbereCrom  un- 
just and  unfavourable  inferences.  The  whole  proceeding  spoken 
of  by  the  accused  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple^  natural,  and 
really  deserving  of  no  reprobation.  A  youoig  girl,  newly 
married,  listens  to  her  husband's  plans,  enters  into  his  achemes 
with  eagerne^,  believes  his  calculations,  and»  under  hia  die* 
tation,  writes  letters  to  her  friends,  describing  her  hopes,  and 
asking  their  aid  in  realizing  them  ^   aod~upon  thia,    thus  re* 
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mariia.AheJudgA,  who  aota  oi»l  with  assunhif  her  U^be  guilty: 
'  So^  thcil;  theoo  leUfM  were  not  the  ezimsaton  of  your  pwa 

*  opiaion— ^yoar  oahmlaiiods  and  cmppositioiKs.wera  then  nothing 
'  Hore  than  the  Hesolt  of  this  calcnlalions  and  attppoaitions  of  M. 

*  LaforfOf  for  fka  porpoae  of  obtaining  for  him  the  money  he 

*  needed;  It  w€U  a  species  of  seduction,  'which  y6u  desired 
'  to  emplpjr  ^vith  regard  to  those  ^vhom-  y^ou  ivrote, '  CaQ 
we  wonder  at  the  irerdict  of  the  jury,  when,  ai  the  very 
oommencemenC  of  the  tdalt  the  presiding  Judgd  could  hazard 
aiieh  a  Kmark— one  ao  thoroughly  unjust  and  emdi-^one  so 
likely  to  pcepare  ihe  minda  of  the  jury  for  eVery  future  un- 
favourable inCerelioe  regardinff  the.  firiaonec?  Throughout, 
the  pJan  of  the  proseootioti  wais  to  represjuit  her  as  a  person 
endowed  "with  esitraordtbary  ability ^^ who,  by  the  force  of  her 
intelieot,  was  plaoed  above  the  .^numon  follieb  or  weaknesses  of 
her  age:  and  sex  ;  obeying  steadily,  indeed,  the  dictates  of  i^ 
depraved  alid  wioked  spirit,  but  pursuing  her  obj^ls  with  an 
unerring  segaolly — $b,  untiring  and  remorseless  perseverance.- 
The  Judge  thi^ughoilt  bia  inteirrogatory  assumes  this  bypotbe- 
sis ;  Jie  enlarges  constantly  upon  be?  intelligence,  and  will  not 
allow  or  iinderstand  in  hef  case  thci  drdtnary  motives  and 
feelings  which  woikld  impel  and  guide  any  other  youdg  girl 
in  her  situation*  Tho  imtance  here  aet  forth  is  but  tee  among  a 
thoiisand-^tfae  whole  trial  was  oonducled  nfier  the  same  fashion .• 

Lafarge  now  went  to  Paris  in  oader  to  obtain  the  wished* 
for  pMent,  and  his  wife'r  relatives  were  among  the  first  per^ 
SOBS  to  whom  he  applied  for  aid.  While  absent,  a  circum'^ 
stance  occurred  that  bad  a  fatal  influence  upott  the  future  des- 
tiny of  hia  wretched  wife.  Supposing  her  to  toll  the  truth, 
nothing  could  be  mofe  natural  than  what  she  apparentty  ia-^ 
fended  to  do-^sopposiag  her  guiky,  nothing  could  he  moro 
depraved,  as  well  as  wHd  and  extravagant,  than  the  sdieme 
attempted. 

While  Lafarge .  was  thus  at  Paris,  his  wi£a  had  her  portrait 
drawn  by  a  yonng  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  por-f 
trait  she  deiermined  to  send  to  her  absent  husband.  It  waa 
put  into  a  box,  and  into  that  box  she  also  placed  some  cakes 
made  by  the  mother  of  Lafarge,  and  a  tender  and  aifeotaonate 
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letter.  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  importsnt  drcntistaiioe 
of' this  affair,  let  us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  letter, 
and  the  others  ^^hich  she  'addressed  to  her  husband  while  at 
Paris  ;  the  affectionate  tenor  of  which  excited  the  saspieioiis, 
or  rather  is  used  to  justify  the  already  excited  suspicions,  of 
the  presiding  Judge.  He  asks  her  how  she  could  conaliale 
this  amazing  tenderness,  (tendresse  eialt^,)  this  sort  ^  mys^ 
tic  affection,  which  she  here  manifested  towards  her  hus- 
band, with  that  cruel  letter  whick  dbe  had  written  some 
months  before  to  him  on  her'  arrival  at  Glandier ;  *  it  is  dif- 
ficult enough, '  he  sajs  ^  to  understand  the  metamorphosis. ' 
The  poor  girl  answered  that  she  saw  no  relation,  between  the 
scene  and  the  letter.  The  Judge  thereupon  grew  angry,  and 
declared,  with  some  petulance,  that  he  would  persist  in  his 
question  with   this  unfair  insinuation  : — '  In  the  first  letter  it 

*  is  easy  to  see  that  there   was  nothing  in  common   bet^veen 

*  you  and  the  husband  you  had  accepted,  either  in  your  in- 
tellect or  in  your  affections.  In  the  other  lettars,  on  the 
'^contrary,  there  is  the  expansion  of  a  -heart  which  gives  it- 
^'self  with  warm  affection,  nay  even  with  enthusiasm,  to  the 
'husband  to  whom  it  is  united. '  (It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  put  into  intelligible  English  these  expressions  of 
French  sentiment ;  the  words  are,    *  Bans-  les  aulres,   an  con- 

*  traire,  on  voit  I'expansion  d'cm  coBur  qui  sedoane  avee  eSu- 
'  sion,  et  mdme  avec  enthousiasme^  k  I'eponx  anquel  il  est 
^uni.')-  Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  This  fickleness  (mobility) 
^  could  indeed  be   understood   in   persons   not  endowed  with 

*  your  intelligence  ;  bnt  in  your  case  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
*'  hend  it/    The  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  perfeetly  sufficient. 

*  i  have  already  answered  that  the  kind  offices  of  M.  Lafarge 
'  had  gained  my  heart.  ^  In  truth  I  loved  hinft-^not  indeed 
'with  lo%>e^  but  affection.  He  wrote  me  very  passionate,  ten- 
'  der  letters,  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  make  him  happy 
'  by  using  the  same  language. '  Then,  again,  in  this  unseem- 
ly fencing-match  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner^  comes 
this  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  question  z-^*  Thus,  then,  accord- 
'  ing  to  you,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  to  this 
'  antipathy  which  yon  had  conceived  for  your  husband,    and 
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^ftf  him,  \&ii  siicce«d«d 'ieiiSfhlieiitgof  gttttitude,  btmrniinkss^ 
"-bt  d«?otiM  ?•'  —  <  Yesi  iif.  You  fcncyir  that  vlmea  one  ie- 
"^ieeiyes  a  Wtter, 'tery  kind,  Tlsrf  good,  <m)Ib' always  feds  dHi^ 
^  posed  to  make  happy  tHe  person  iKrho  kas  siiowar  y«b'liiii( 
s«ffec(aoo  ;  a)Hive^^l,.wl]ieft  it.  i$  a  husbMd  't)i|it  writes^  and 
*^  wben  y^u  M^iifcolo  Hmke  tfiiii  liusbaod  k^ppy-  ' 

But  uiTiDieflited  boi, .  be$idQ9».  this  tetter,  IbArewera  pertain 
cakM.  Wten  Ui^,  bos  loTt  Qlandior  itr  h^  fynx  or^&ye  ^mall 
otdfesun  i^  Iliads  iafitertb^rfas^M  P^  the  cfpmiry  by  the; 
mother  of  Lafarge.  -  Whan  tl|e  jmks  larfived  'U^  i^W%  U  cpn- 
tained  only  oqe  larRe  cakei;.  thus  it  is  clear  that,  from  the 
time  w'hen  th^  b9x  wais  laift  ^en  by  the  fan^ijy  ^  GUndler 
and  its  iirriyaT  at  Paris,  it  must  have  been  opened,  and  one 
cake  substituted  for  several.  .  Tlie  pake  sent  by  Madame  U- 
farge,'  she  told  her. husband  to  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  saying 
that  she,  at  that  same  hour,  would  do  the  same-^Chis  being,' 
ii  ieemsy/m  established  ipuslom  among  lovers.  Lafarge  did 
eat  of  this  cake,  and  was  raon  after  exceedingly  ill — and  thii 
inference  immediately  drawn  was,  that  the  cake  was  poisoned 
by-  the  wife. 

If  i^  to  be  i^ai%iea  that  thls'cake  was  not  iHiodiie0d.  fiiri'* 
jen^'^as  givfin  io  show  that  a*  cake  as  targe  as  a  plate,  and 
^ne  onty,  was  in  tbe  hot  bii  Its' being  opmied  at  Paris;  but 
it  was  also  <ihoWn',"  thirt  it  had  nee^s^rily  been  on!  of  the 
kifnds  siM  p6w^r  0/  the  prisoner  in  its  traosil  ftoia  Glaiidier 
ti}  Pk¥h^:yn  was  closed  by  thetervdtnt  Clemi^tino,  in  fhapre^ 
s^ncc^nbt  only  of  the  prisoner,  bbt  of  her  mothemiii^awy' of 
h6  Bttiki  and  another  young  woman  ;  and  thitn  given  to  a; 
serrant,'  "l^faotcMk  it  to  tBe-coach-offik».  Noboiidy  seemed  to 
think  of  the  impossifoilily  foi^  the  prisoner  to  >  make  a  poisoned 
cikt.  'With  '80  many-  prying  eyes  nbout,  not)  too  Javburi0>k; 
f^  Hi^  ar(9H^seA^:'lhe  maWivg*^  a  cak^  wOiiM  have  bi^em  kiiown;< 
t^edf  (tf,  mm  afteii^wafiiB  'M!ih^ltfb«r^:  .illordoaer,^  thfc  bom 
vi^^^n^^t  Ibfr  GMndl^>^a«  's^led  ;nfiifoMMfta«b  :w(bto  it  reaefa^ 
dl'Patls:  ##r«  broB«n^b//tfa^>bffit!«l'0i<^f  Ib&'bc4mi,!it  is  saii» 
•:^'ht'.oth<^r4i^nApt-Mive  ^m^m/^MM'^K  a'difllBr^nttcabiifdidl 
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IdY^^fubitiliiled  OQC)  for  iboHi^tl^r.  lAipprsoo  nmmAJMk, 

going  elsewhere  ;  ,ai|4  4heff).|rere..iiiaiij.  4)ther  8u«pi^iou«  dr- 
ev^stancies  which  pointed  hiift  out.  as.jth^  criminal.  We.sMl 
hh^  iMTQifter' to  s^e^k' of  ,(hi«..inai».-  '     ,  ,,  : 

'*  Soon  afCer'th^  tee^ptidn  of' tlfi»  hot,  and  the  iilnesg  that 
followed,  Lafarge  le^t 'Paris  an<l'<>etui««d<hoMe.'  'He.  arrivtd 
Jfi  ^1  Gtandiet*  oii  Iho  Sth  of  ianiiaiy,  and  AMd  on  iha  14th. 
Hts  wife  w'^s  /stiarged  with  having  icau^ed^  tbit  sudden  daalb, 
by' adriiinistcmig  fo  fciW  drs^ic  Vhlle  he  lay  «l.  fh^  Jtidge 
pi»oce6ded  *to  interrogate  h^*»*a^  Id  th**  Accus«i(ifB.  *   ''^  ^  ■  •••    • 

:We  maff  hqre  remark  ppon  another  evil  that  j$  necessarilj. 
attendant  on  this  exaniinalioji.of  (he.  accused.,  In' the'present 
c^usf,  before  the.  prisoner  could,  be,  prbjperly  *«)nyicled  of  the 
murder,  jLhe  jury  should,  hpve'  been  satined  .on 'two.  distinct 
e|i<}9iinc^s*  the  first  bein^,,did  the  deceased  Irfi^  in  consequence 
o(  bejng  poisoned  by  arsenic  ;  and  IJf.he'  did',/tKen,' did  th^ 
nrisoner  tnowingly  iadminister  the  arsenic  of  .wtrch  oe'  so 
died. 


On  both  of  these  questions  the  English  law  wouI^.haYn 
qiiuied::the:j«ffy  ;to.  j^/^ith^ul'  laiyy/r^MOnab^;  dquh|  iieffre 
fhegr  could  deliver  a  verdict,  of  gtfiMjF/j,:a«»d  Miiip/iludi^.^i^wld 
digtiiic4lyr;tettthefl»,  Uiat  rt^fypi^^t  ^.'sa^M  ^M  Mw»»fiwt 
bdore > prooeediAgl  to  dv5cuss^hf,.^c()(nd».{|in.rlJUe  present  ^^ase^ 
hoRliacrjeti,  Ah^\  iiv^i.  fu^stiop -was  assupiec^.  d^r^  ^e  wiu^fl 
aaaoiktatH^  M  tb^  pn^QWr  i-an^ .  ey^ry-.  aft  yf^$  ffnplogr^  ^ 
make  the  jury  believe  that,niaay  mqtivc^ /wece  jif^pe))i^g  l^er. 
to  ^ish  andjo  i:ootrive.h^  ,l^id^j|nd.s  death.     Tbf  nun^f  of 
the  jury  beirfg  thus  prejudiced,!,  thfiy  canp^  to  thff  •consjuder^ 
tion  of  the   question^   Di4  he.. die  by  pai$CNi?   fully  prepared, 
tol  decide  .it  ia  the.  s^rimtive-r willing  tQ  h^lieve  .f|?9ry  thing, 
that  .streagtfaiBned  theic  »defjted  'iQO»C0plJM,  uW^-^-yfifV  av^fiw 
emt  \o:  IiMen..tQ<diiy  0vid<!Me  M^t  t^ndei.fo:  pifme  .ki  rMo^-^ 
reH.   .XhQfldiig  4a«inii»aMen  oC'^h^  fwi^oMrt  Wi>i|'U|iej|issm|ir 
dd.fDdund.lhat  herfimfhAi^  diedr;by  poi«oiiit,.9owecful|y.^iH 
tbibnieil  )tQ.TUii4  .Hiiachier^ns  rPfef^f^^es^VHif-^ff^dtMi^lfm^ufif^ 
whoreul  .Iwe^.Meploel  pfc#f  ^#tre<}9>imd'ip  ^i^UifiSVRltyfUift 


I 

J 


ttatiCii  of'ihte'iicdused'.''''         :'»*•  ■.    '  '  '•  ^  hm-  .  .i>I>, 

<  •  The  qiilaiitfly' df  imtevMt'^iiiBttiH^  inti^^  tbfe  Iriii]  ia 

aM^Iuieljr  tniimllous,  wliile*  tUeftu^fllateilJn  etvdeiiceriwliiek 
ttsflltf  rained  tO'thei  issue,  are  in  the  siibe:  pil«>portk>ii,  feii^, 
aiid  for4he  most  part  insiffirifieant  )-*^galh«rMl  from  the  vola- 
ttifsoos  piiBsages  called  evvlenpe,  they  may  tbtts  ^be  6h6My 
etaled.^!'  I.  !  --    -  ;  .        !,.••.  ».|  .-.  i 

I  •  Lafarge  arrived  at  dandier  on  the  Sth  of  Januarj^  ixceed^ 
iBgly  ill««-he  went  immediaftiy  to  bed,   and  vas  > attended  bj 
his  Irife,   hia' mother,    and^  h^  Mster^siDd  tarious 'otbev  pei^^^ 
aone,  ibfeide»  liis  medical  aftteildalnte;  bad  aeces^tobifn;  >6re«t 
oonfuBion  k^^ed  fUroVrgbebt  tW  whole  bOusehoM,    afnd'ttM 
dying  man's  bedofaamiev  'mbti  bc^aihe  a  scene-  of  strife^    and 
vf  :o€wisl|Liit  and  wretched  #lstnytetnce.-  'His  iNness  was^ap^ 
hm%  liiiflflAmtitidn  of*  (he'  skmach  and  iftt^tirtek.  The  ttitoaMI 
Crioiif .  day  to  4ay  made  >  prbgre^;  'and   finfally'  lemnifiated  bU 
esialeiice'.     The  chargtfwbich'  tl^  prosecOlMh  sought  to- esta^ 
Uish  wasv' that  sbiB,  after  b^s  di^Mhl'at  Gl^ndier,  at  difibmil 
times  administered  arsenfe  io>  hiht  tn'>lii6  food  and  HMdiehw; 
To  mibs&ntiate  this;,  it  was  pnov^  that' the  prisoneti^hadiiil 
Deeiefnber^   ]^rbcuprcfd' arsenic  from  a  druggist,    writi'ttg -to  IfiA 
openly  for  it^  saying, » that  she  desired  it  for  the  i>ofpose  of 
desfiHdying  fMs,  by  whieh,  to  use  her  owti  exbreststeia,  (Ae  was 
devoured.     Again  it  was  ptoVed,  that  on  the  5th  of  Jahuaiy 
she^  bad  procured  arsenic   from  the  same  dra^gist;   and  that 
thts  tfbe  it  was  obtained  on*  the  prescription  {orHennaHc^y -of 
the  physician    attending   her   liusband — the    alleged   piirpose 
being  to  destroy  the  rats   which  disturbed  Ihe  sick  man's  re- 
pose ;  she  asserting,  and  without  contradiction,  that  the  phy- 
sician wrote  |iis,, prescription  for  the  arsenic  by  desire  qf  La- 
farge himself*     AikI  lastly  it  was  proved,  that  the  clerk  Denin 
had  been  ordered  by  her,  throtigh  her  ihaid-servant,  to  bring 
some  more  arsenic,  and  that  he  did  buy  and  bring  some  from 
tulle.     The  arsenic   is  thus  shown  to  be  in  th^   boixse>   and 
in  bee  possession,  anil  certainly  in  her  power.  The  next  step 
was  to  show  that  sheiadnrihistered  it  to  the  deceased. 
It  appeared  that  she  had  sent  fbr  powdered  gum  at  the  same 
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JM^y4hM  Jkii-;liAA  ^idevel  llit'linwiiio  i  MnArtkut'  ofRhis  pojVt* 
dered  gum  she  herself  drank  repeated! j^'.wil  tbal^'fha.  gtuG^  H 
;to  (LACaK|[0)  The  (d(mot  cl>«i9(i:i«M,/4hA(:i^hil«!pf^^  U> 
^Ubim  g<»m  sh^  f ave  him  the*  pcliaoqrr.  The.finoof  #f  thii, 
}t  WQ  slrj^  U  of.iaU  IhaA  is  irreleT.Mt/  k  exiteediacij'  oMer^ 
lain/  aoiifuse4l,  tad  freak ;  .J>fK  thct.  mode,  in  wliiob'the  Avo- 
flet-Gl^er^l  ^tigbijp  proye  .iir-tfce>  m^de  which  th? 
law  permitted  him  to  adopt — well  deserves  the  serious 
lion  »i  every  one  whot  desires  lo  midtet  the  Javil  a  protoctot  of 
ihiB'imioQeRt^  Of  spme  •cif  the  mcrtboda  eaifiloyed  -to  aronae 
the  s«spioion-  of  the  ji^ry,  we  have  already  spoh^ii.  .  SnI  not 
Dontent j^ith  the  history  pf  ihf).  aMortuvtaCft  girf's  tiiarriage--* 
wifh  the  story  of  her  disappointinepU  h^  quarrel  Wiib  h^v  hus- 
band-*-wilh  the  strange  tale  ';o(  ihd  ^e.  .lieht  .to  Paris— nut 
cpAtent  with  all  these  irj^elevant  me4P4.iif;e«ctting  .aprqvdiea 
agaiflsl  her,  he.  allowed  the  wUdest,  siories-ito  bft:  related  aboul 
her  {-«-*the  fanci^^  that  entered  into  th^Jbeada>)0f  her  ntigh* 
bqurs,  the  conjectures  of  gosiiping  crones,  the  mdlicious  iiiai* 
RttftHons  of  guilty  and  luiwortby  servants^^are  adduced  as 
gitav«  and  important  {>iecje$  pf  evidence^  that  ought  to  weigh 
with  rational  men  ^benr .  cnlli^  upon  to  diaoharge  the  awful 
duty  of  deciduig  upon  the. life  or  death  of  a  feUow*creatjnM» 
iks  specimens  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and.  for  the  purpose 
of  continuiiiig  our  comparison,  we  will  mention  two  ifistnaocn 
of  .evidenee  adduce^  of  the  sort  w«  are  here  describing. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  wa^  a  M.  Aim6  Sirey,  who 
Qame  forward  voluntarily  to  displose  to  the  court  an  impor* 
tant  fact ;  and  he  was  allowed,  after  being  sworn/  to  proceed 
after  the  following  manner. —  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
Judge^-*What,  ha\ve  you  to  say  ?    M.  Sirey  answers, 

*■  A  fact  wlilch,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  appeared  either 
KudffTerent  or  to  conBrro  the  giiilt  of  the  accused,  noW  seems  to  ine« 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  evieoU  of  (he  trial,  to  be  ftnguUrljr  mo* 
dified,  and  to  acquire  such  gravity  as  to  make  ijt  imperative  on  noy 
conscience  to  reveal  it  to  the  jury  and  to. the  court/  (Moui^emaU 
ttattenlion,  says  the  reporter.)  '  I  was  at  Obj^t  during  the  firsl  days 
of  Deoemher,  when  1  received  a  visit  fi^n  nty  bailiff,  who. manages 
my  estate  at  Coad»oru,  near  to  Glandier*  lle'l>reakfasted  with  mas 
a^id.the  ounversation  falilDg  upon  .the  }U'ospcritj^^l^at  wa$  likely  to 
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blM#it  m^Jthp  ifuvn  orHL  U/bi^tf,  ^mp»  lhro^|fli  1h4 itlveiaifi^ia^ 
by  ineaDs  of  the  fortune  tie  had  acquiped  by.  hU  marri^ge^  .oiy  Jbt^U 
liff.^poke.  the  foUowinjj  ,irords,  which  I  repeat  verbaliiiy '  ](At  this 
stage  of  this  Wic  story,  'iti  ati "BttgUsii  cdnrt  M,  ftrey  Vbuld?  by 
^tidge'y-doiibi^l,  )«Kvy;'  iittteiie^d  4Mmirtittndvd  to  hotd>'iyiii  peac^,  ^nd 
flft>^ct^^^n<-'^i^'^"^'f*^^*^'  '7o'^e:inile.of  M#^id(ft)cfi:  nwhiiSh  wouU 
tiave  led.  t|0  this  i4umi|iary^i}isin/43fil^  o^^ch.  an-  iif)j|p«*tiaeat'/ir|f;ad^ 
yfe  shall  immediately  ^dverl^  at  present,^  we  prppeed  with  the  ^estl; 
mony  as  received  by  the  Fr6ncH' C5urt.) '  «M.  Lafarge  will' t^ol!  pro- 
fit by  these  -adtrtntages,  fo^  hi  Mil  Mr  pMsdiied  by  hts  Wife/*^  fb^ 
aeral  ihavksi*  of' surprise.)  .**}  did  >  not  atlaefa  nmeh  importaiuse  t6 

tgld  eight  or  len  days  before,  with  the  death  of  JA,  Lafaf|;e,  ^hf/fh 
fulfiUied  the  prophecy^  appefirs  to  me  now,  in  presence'  of  the  JacS 
which  have  been  disclosed  before*'  the*  court,  so  iitfportaat  as  '^o  afi- 
r««l  the  iifeWnUda  of  jiutict,  and  to  r«q«2re  that  the  btflUir  Jbeflild^Be 
e^roided*'  .    «     '     •. 

..  '  Xho  iliiflge^— Are .jiow  quite  sure.4s  Id' the  dateof  this  onii 
'versation?  Aiisw«r-^YeA,  s^r^  >Vbat  dayr.did  H.  Ladiiif 
}.^i^?  It  W9^  the.lklh'^  But  wh^t  was  th^  day;^f  Ih^^wtek? 
*i;be  Juiie^r-^afl&r  hating  aM^rtaioed — Hi  wa»  Tnwiaf.  Mv 
^  «irey-rrW^Il,  then,  it  was  Sunday  the  ^itlNit  A^  baiUff 
V8a¥l  tbiiB^':  T)ie  Jludgi),  ^ft^  some  (urther  eaquiHy  ai  to 
tbe  dM^  of  4li0  coBfrerfationi  asked  'wheiher;it^'Viaar4eteed 
Hecessai^  to  iiear-  tk^.  bailiff ;  and  the  Cotubsel  f4r !tbe>'priMner 
insilMligitbat  it  va/9i  he  was^pr^ei^  to  attend.  One  euriaua 
ebfipstittU<>n.(>|ies|ieciiiig  fhe  report  qf  tjbe  bailitiri^aa  mBtm\bj 
VL  Sirey — '  It  appeared  that  he  (the  bailiff)  related:  Ibeae  $to^ 
^  rii^  (ces  bruits)  <is  enumatuig  from  the  relations  qf  La- 
^Jarge^  *  That  is,  tbeyv  determined^  beforehand  to  accuse* Us 
wife  of  miirder,  and  tif  iiAputations  are  to  be  pemiiCteA):'!hey 
laid  their  plaits' so  as  to  gire  their  predeteroiincfd  accusation  an 
air  of  truth.  This  evidence  was  given  on  the  Mb  of  ^^^p-r 
tember,  aud  not  till  the  121h  was  the  bailiff  found  ;  andtben 
bis  version  of  the .  affair  was,    ^  that  be  was  talking  one  ^af 

*  with  a  M.  Lafaurie  about  the  arrival  of  Mme.  Lafargeat 
'  dandier,  who  said  she  was  very  rich,  but  that  she  and  her 

*  hnri)and  were  not  happy  together.  •  That  a  letter  bad  'been 

*  written  by  her  to  Lafarge,  in  which  slie  declared  she  loved 

*  another  man  also  called  Charles,  but  that  be  was  not  Charles 
^  Lafarge  ;  and  that  then  M.  Lafaurie  •said,  «if  he  were  in  the 
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,  place"  of  LAJfaf^fdr  lib'  ^ouM  hV  kef  tfb, 

«  do  Wm  Biome  ill  duril. « V  '.     ' 


for  lesa-^^he  siMiM 

.   ■  I.  .  . 

By  the  law  of  £iigbi|d,  hearsay  evidence  is  iiot  ajdmissible, 
and  no  oonvensation*  oan  he-  given  va  evidmoe  ihai -lias  not 
taken  pladoin  the  bearing  of  Ae-  prisooer.r  M.  Siiej  andbis 
balKir  would  therefore  have  been  alike  excluded '^  'tlie  minds 
of  the  jury  would  not  have,  been  di3tracte4  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  id)e .  non$ense  ;  or  suthject  ta  th^  improper  influence  of 
vague  and  unsupported  reports.  Once  open  <  the  door  to  this 
sort  of  gossip,  and  no  m^n'  would  be  safe— reputation,  pro- 
perty, life,  would  often  depend  upon  a  rumour  Which  malice 
might  designedly  invent,  ^nd  a.  foolish,  busy  curiosity  circu- 
late and  improve-hConieeluEe  .would  be  oonvertedi.iJito  proof* 
and  the  whisper  of  every  doting  crone  would  usurp  the  of-* 
fioe^  or  outweigh  -  tlile^tafltienee^dP  ^idence  given  bj  perci- 
pient witnesses  utider  the^anclion  of 'air  oath; 

'  Another  tnsfahc^  of  the*  mode  fn  Whieh  it  was  sought  to 
prejudice  the  unfortunate  abused,  in  the  minds  of  the  jui^; 
llyiithe  aid'Of  this  species,  of  evidence,  was  nsmarkaUy  etem- 
pliied  by^thfe  testinhony  giveir  by  4^  a^rk  Denis.  (Wave 
saspicioA'  msi^d  upbn  this  flnan  that-,  if  tte  de^^sed  did  come 
to  his"  death'  by  poison,  he  was  the  pei-soii*  rtJall^  gutlty;  and 
y^/ with  all  the  suspicion  that  thrbugho^i  the  proceedings 
rektedupon  him,  he  was  allowed  tb  begin  his^lory  witli  this 
sUHement  :i^  .'■••,[•• 

*  *  > 

''On  the  8th  of  Janfiary,  Madame  ^larle  Lafarge  ha.viiig  learned 
thit  I  was  goiii^'to  Lubersac,  bitf  liie  dilled  hi  to  her  apartment. 
Whfn  I  fivnm  shti  tnmie  me  go.iout  inta;  tlie  garden^  and^tbere  con* 
manded  me  to  jirlng  hersonie  arsenic,,  £(Ome  blajck  , puddings,  nud 
sausajjes.  I  Jjoiight  the  puddings  and  ll^e  sausages,  Lut  l.did  not 
Ihitik  it  ptoper  t6  huy  llie  arsenic.  On  tli'e  JHh  I  bought  some  for 
tJ^ly  sous,  at  the  shop  of  M.  Lafosse.O'n  the  tith,  as  I  Svas  going 
tft  )TuUe,  on  the  biisinesB  of  M.  Lafarge,  1  reeeivad  a  note  from  Ma« 
cUipe  Marie  Lafarge  ,  by  :  her  iifj|id»sert^ut.  She  told  me  io  this 
iioMj  ('J  to  buy  aliuUe  some  black  pudd/ng^,  sausagQ6,^somearsemc» 

i..(fV'*'H*«  «<ot«  i«^«  [no^  pf^d^ed,  iwr  mM  ^r.  By  tair  pn«tice.  tk*  Vitaeat 
jiould  jiut  have, been  ,periniue<l  to  tpeaJi  of  ils  contenU,  until  someMCcaoat  lud  ht^ 
gifcn  of  the  nofe  itself.  Was  it  in  existeqce?,  If,ye»j  then  produce  it.  or  hvid  yoor 
tongue  as  to  il«  <Wfc«l».  If  d..«  roycd,  explain  )»ot»,  i\hen,  why- all  nhich  explaiia- 
U&im  Wiovid  4itT«  ciisc  dvubl  a^ii  «Jm  Italinionv/' 
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ff(£ar  les|,vh|is  i9r4ei)^  nray- 1^  in«d^'jt,<>  serve  lo.procifr^  Lbjq  (kat^ 
•  of.M.  Lafarse. »  1  said  (bat,,  because 'Madame,  Cliarlcs  had  s^ga  be; 
fore  M.  MagnpaUT,  that,**  if  slie  wished  itj'  ner  husband  would  riot 
be  alive  in  tweutyfdrur  hbiirsJ  She  had'said^sllsd;'  sh^' ^hn)telM' oblf 
-Hfeat  tndJirtiitig  a  jieilv,  ins 'they  d}d»^t  fiarijj  if  htr  husband (hiippBiil 


tilts  Witiiesbr'^^''fn^^n'tiie^t>tbl^/''>n^  Witness^  ^^Hll^wrid' t6 

thou^VU/  lii^^oU'W^'^ofei^^idh  of  ^^Ithf'M 
19  s))elftMr/lie<^'V6t 'ti^rihlttttf'lo'a^  D^iff  M^i  thai 
.  althongh-  fa4  ^im  'ftoWgbt'UM  kii^n^'  flTBriveJ;  y«l  bd  dWl'liot 
give  it  to  IllMeailie  £^rat^e?'>  Ife'  ii'ltieil  ^li^kM^by  ibtt^  M^; 
wKjhe  mam  ^Velt!"^  l!ht!s  (j[tieMiort,'l>y'Otkt  i^es{'WottM 
not  fie  perUitt^M  ;  -Ale  'iit^^}if  ^Vcfik  by  D^nb  fwAl  at  oii^ 
Aow  \^rhy:  *BecaiWer  bfe'silJ^W'  *  M.  Lttfirge  Was  ill;'  ki^ 
n- feared' tUe'ii^  that  iWght''He'hiade  bf  (bitf 'ai'seiiic^/''  U)>6II 
(bis'tfae^'nd^'n^mkrted^  'these' f^tff^  a^  Vilfy  giVv^'f^Vb^t 
'  circumstances  created  them  in  you  ?  '  ^  Because  MadsnM^E^ 
•  fargeW l^d  to*.  Mjrgne^irtf;'ftie  bay 'before 'sbl^^  Wote 
^  the  hole,  thai '^f^^shflf  wished,  hi^  btribahd  wouW-tfck  b* 
'4iive  fonr-and-ti^n(y  Iroi^s,  ahd'tbat  she  alWa^s^btM  <^n^ 
»^liib  by  hi*r-^'(iiir  elle.)  bid  'ytrti  lifear '  liose  ^b¥«s'  frdttUb* 
"ntonKh  6f  Madame* Laftt*^?'^  '*  M-^;'  ^'M!  MagheauJtf'htara 

^atiT,  a  derk  of  £aforge,^%^  eallM,  ttoes  iiot'A|^i'  ^o 
disprote  Of  confirm' the  asserftons  of  Denis.  *''"'  '  •  "'  -  ' 
'  Now^  although'  such'>Rrer6  Ihd  many^'and  extraordinary' AkeaM 
to  excile  ilU^ioii''b|^  trrel^^af^  evM^n(;e,>  tfa«^  d!fe«f  «VideiM 
te'ito  the^/kcl  bf  iiMsoAing'  6  at^olutely  aIm(A)t  Whib^.  9k»t^ 
ingUb^-Hlile^  of  £ifarg«,  Ub^  si^pkion^  of  bii/<^6tlfe^^  wl«e 
by9tlM^lM>yJ^fenl»T  ste6^-y«adily  1tst»iied'^fo'tll^^iJ|^|(Midn'<  Ml 
flihr  in  eVery  act  of  bi^lr . diii]4'iilbr^9n-l«W,  whom  sHe^feAMU 
«M.  bMedy'^iti. attempts.  4^  murder  her  son.  HiWb0i»i4Mkal  'by 


her  adq^teir^ih-IaW  to  retire  tp  rest,  she  hnnledlfttfMely  ccm^ 
eluded  that  tlie  object  m  view  was  to.  get  out  of  her  fiaperihten- 
deiACQ.  If  any  thing  w^  eiy^^  ^o  her  sqq  bj  his  wife,  and, 
•»  19  the  common  result  ia  ^neh  a  makdj^  it  was  inelumed 
ftoijA  the  stomach,  she  leaped  to  tHe^  conclusion  that  poison 
was  the  cause.  At  ]|ength,  in  her  alarm,. she  communicated 
her  s^sp]^ion8.  to  her  unfortunate  /son,;,  ^nd  thus,  without 
doing  ;6#  Jbeing  able  to  do  any  good  thereby,  «he  heighten- 
ed every  terror,  every  horror  that  could  gather  arovnd  the 
dying  mm*  But  with  ajl;  ^^  ^uwMws.  WpM<?4— with^  the 
?ivhoIe  household  well  ^ware,.  fxf  Jb^c  belief -^^ tha^oiily.  i^cts  ^- 
0W^. in, evidence  which. fairly  tell  again»^.  the  pprisoner  ^re, 
fir^,  thajt  she  orifered  the  poisqii  to.,  he  ^Qught ;  ;ai^  next, 
tfiaV^nine  poison  wa^  asi^tc^  ;tO;  j^ayei'beenfifamvfin  <%  small 

hq%  wbiich  she  had  i#>h«r,#ociflt,f  .ai»d]W|iif^r  AeJ^ii^^ 
}Aifi^  ppwplered  g^im-rran^  j^lscf  ift  lai  pacfc^t  f^a^  fq  l^f  ye  been 
fe«^,i«:ber  b^r««^Uf  apdj  o^t  of  .whiph,  fl«<;'^fH  ^  .out,  of 
pi^  tV0?4  Pbp  fr*d  been  siq>|KoM':<P  ^^§^  -^  ipoftiftni  of  the  fon- 
^«^p,  and  /PHl  it  into  ^n^  cbifkfn  >|olh  gji^w  by  her  to 
^^  hfl^ban4. '  These  last  fapts^were  el^ited  .from  the  testi- 
ipony  ^f,:two  yonny  ^oii^Q,.jLe  Bro^  fuid  £i^ma  Ponthieu — 
Ihe.ficst  ;Yiolently  the  ^^^e^iiy.^  t^^  ^f^d ,  t])e,friend  of  the 

^r^','ffe-  Bnui  tells  th^  rfoUawii^.^tory  t*— Qn  ^)ier  lltb.of  J  anna* 
i?y,  If^ffep^^  beard  (h^  .|^8  wife  was,,[^li(^g  i^me  chicken 
bcQ^i^i^Wl;  ^Sar^d  thaf,  fltfme  4)f  ist:i«ight  ^j  brpught  to  him. 
1^  l^dy;  ho^e^er^  b^en>^^;druI||(()by  his  wife»  .^nd  a  fresh 
quantity  was.  p^epa^ed-r-his  wife  s^jng,  that  tjbif  j  poiu^  allow 
hip|Bi  ^  ;belieir«'it;jU;^,b^  t^rs.*  TbiiS(,^r^th^n||ide  by  the  «iflffer 
of  J^^ge|.,was  le/'t  on  ,^e  cbsmneypi^pe^  117  9(m^  wai^  wa- 
ter, in  the  room  of  the  wife,  in  which  also  was  Mademoiselle 
£1^  firmiTnTbpAb  of  thc«n  being. ^A;bad»  LedBruipjjsays  tb«t 
iWben.t^V'^WRreJeft  atpJi^y  slwn^w  Il([ad(f^^,.^^e^p«t  h^r 
^m  .oirt,f^f  b^df  iwcft  4be.  brptti  frct^n  th^rcMi^iWrs  V»^iPrt 
irt^  i*  )?(jWfciteiPWdep»;  4»4  stirirjt^iiiFiAttar  ifingaffith-ttot^^ 
IJM  nfttii«B^^:iRb««qe.i(|hft.gQt^tfi^  lik^wder,.  butrr  0|il]FfPfmilKf4 

likfti  iiirm^s i^nd  f^  Pj^B^  j9f.ptor»  flfipwifClo  j^a>.,*e<,r»iwi 
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tbis,  asked  Ma4ame  Lafarge  what  ahe  had  put  into  the  broth 
— who  answered,  orange-flowers.  That  she  eitpressed  her  sur- 
prise openly  on  this,  as  it  was  plainly  powder  ;  but  she  had 
no  suspicion  then.  This  was  about  eight  in  the  morning;  at 
twelve  she  arose  and  went  into  the  sick  man's  room,  Madame 
Lafarge  remaining  behind  in  bed.  That  she  saw  the  remains 
of  the  broth  which  had  been  placed  on  the  (Chimney,  and  on 
the  surface  of  it  there  were  floating  while  globules.  She 
showed  them  to  the  sister,  who  spoke  about  them  to  the  phy- 
sician, M.  Barden  :  he  looked  at  the  globules,  and  thought 
it  to  be  lime  from  the  wood  ashes.  The  broth  was  then 
thrown  away,  but  a  thick  residue  remained  ;  and  as  some 
more  broth  was  made  which  did  not  appear  like  that  thrown 
away,  their  suspiciQns  were  excited.  The  residue  was  locked 
up  by  the  mother,  and  was  afterwards  by  her  giren  up  to 
the  ofiScers  of  justice,  examined  by  the  chemists,  who  first 
analyzed  the  various  matters  supposed  to  contain  poison  ;  and 
by  them  declared  to  contain  arsenic.  We  shall  immediately 
speak  of  this  analysis. 

Some  time  after  mid-day,  Le  Brun  again  says,  she  saw  the 
wife  up,  and  in  the  chamber  of  Lafarge  ;  and  as  this  part  of 
her  testimony  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  evidence, 
we  will  give  it  in  her  words : — 

*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  alone  with  Madame  Ma- 
rie, in  the  sick  man*s  room.  She  took  a  glass  of  water  coloured 
with  wine,  and  went  towards  the  commode.  I  was  working  near 
the  chimney,  and  I  could  not  sec  what  she  was  doing;  but  I  thougl^t 
I  heard  the  drawer  open,  and  the  noise  of  a  spoon  striking  against 
the  side  of  the  glass*  -*  ^comrae  si  on  delayait  quelque  chose. '    (By 

hetiBibLe  ioacevncy,  the  eTideoM  ol  thii  vitoest.  Sbt  vm  distiactly  Mk«d  by  tbo 
jodge— 

■OA  prit»ell^  c«lte  poodre?  Euil-ct  d«ns  le  bavard?*  Answer.  *  Je  U  ytig. 
'  Terter  dent  U»  Uue,  mais  je  ne  saia  p«  oik  elle  I'aTiit  priee.  Je  tie  Mnleinent, 
« que  cette  poodre  etait  dans  on  petit  morcean   do  papier  d^chir^. '     Qoetliuo.     '  Re- 

*  eonn6tee-TOot  le  paquel  de  Denie?  £tait-il  d«  la  mtaie  oouleor?'  Auwer.  '  Je 
f  B*y  flf  pai  attention*  ni  h  la  eonlear  do  papier.  '  Yet  tbo  Avocat-Gi^^al,  tomminf 
'  op  the  evidence,  iaid,  '  Madlle.  Bruo  n  ?•  Marie  Coppelle  prendre  la  poodre  bUnebe 

*  dam  le  ba?ard,  envelopp^o  dtms  U  m4m»  pofur  bUu  dan*  Uqm^l  Denis  tapaii 
*mppoH41^  Not  a  word  of  ibia  wm  in  ofidenee,  and  part  w«a  directly  at  Tariueo 
vitb  tbit  atatement. 
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which,  we  suppose,  the  witness  intended  to  signify  hai'Madame 
Lafarge  was  welting  something  with  the  water  in  the  glass,  and 
mixing  them  together.}  *  Madame  then  gave  a  spooni'ul  to  her 
husband ,  and  he  said,  •  That  burns  my  throat.  •  I  asked  what 
he  said,  and  Madame  repeated  it.  '  *  Did  this  ostoniih  you?'-  'No. 
I  remarked  the  panada.  She  made  it.  I  did  not^see  her  put  any 
thing  into  it ;  but  upon  the  surface  I  saw  a  white  powder.  I  went 
near  the  commode,  and  I  saw  a  train  of  powder.  As  the  drawer 
was  half  open,  1  saw  ',in  it  a  little  pot^  and  the  train  corresponded 
with  the  position  of  the  pot.*  (The  words  are— *et  la  trainee  cor- 
respondait  avec  le  pot '—that  is,  reached  to  it.)  *i  tasted  the  pow- 
der, and  it  produced  a  pricking  sensation  for  nearly  an  hour  ('}.  I 
remarked  also  a  glass  upon  the  night-table :  it  contained  some  white 
powder,  and  some  drops  of  water.  1  took  it  between  my  fingers: 
it  was  like  a  Bne  resisting  sand.  I  compared  it  with  the  gum,  and 
the  gum  glued  my  fingers.  I  remarked  upon  this  to  Madame  Ma- 
rie, who  said  it  was  gum  « Besides. »  said  she,,  hI  am  going  to  drink 
it;B  and  she  filled  the  glass  with  water,  and  i  believed  she  drank 
it,  but  L  will  not  affirm  that  she  did.  * 

'Question.  After  having  drank,  did  she  vomit?' 
'Answer.  I  have  not  spoken  of  her  vomiting  on  this  occasion.  She 
did  so  every  day  :  every  time  she  ate  she  vomited.  * 

She  then  stales  that  the  residue  of  the  chicken  broth  was 
sent  to  M.  Eyssartier  the  chemist,  at  the  request  of  Lafarge, 
to  whom  his  mother  communicated  her  suspicions;  and  after- 
wards says — 

*  On  the  I3lh,  Monday  morning,  I  entered  early  into  his  (La- 
farge's]  chamber:  he  told  me  not  to  leave  him.  Afterwards  be 
breathed  in  his  hands  and  said,  «0h!  what  a  smell  of  garlic! »  When 
he  vomited,  he  said  the  same  thing  (•).  M.  L'Espinasse  came  in  the 
night Some  time  later  I  took  a  little  of  the  powder  of  the  pa- 
nada ;  I  put  it  upon  the  coals,  and  smelt  a  smell  of  garlic.  I  had 
taken  some  of  the  white  powder  from  the  drawer,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Espinasse  :  he  did  the  same  by  it,  and  obtained  the  same  smell. 

*  On  the  l3th,  I  showed  M  Espinasse  the  train  of  white  powder 
in  the  commode:  he  scraped  some  of  it  together  with  the  feathers 
of  a  pen.  He  took  some  also  from  the  little  pot,  and  carried  it  away 
wrapped  in  paper.  * 

['}  This  awertion  shows  how  strongly  prcjodieo  was  at  work.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
lh«  most  celebrated  chemists,  that  arsenichat  no  taste.  See  Beeka's  Med,  Jar,  737, 
and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison  thereiiJ^P^K 

(*)  Here  again  is  proof  of  the  effeet  of  prejndice.  The  imeli  of  garlic  proceeds 
IVoai  arsenic  when  thrown  on  a  strong  heat ;  bat  there  is  no  proof  of  its  prodnoinf 
soeh  a  smeli  upon  the  breath  of  one  poisoned  by  it. 
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H.  L'Efipinasse  confirmed  Ibis  statem^it ;  and  further  de- 
clared^ that  he  had  given  the  paper  containing  the.  powder, 
with  it^  contents,  to  the  officers  of  justice.  He  also  said,  that 
upon  his  finding  so  strong  a  smell  of  garlic  upon  burning  the 
powder,  he  had  no  longer  anj  doubt  as  to  Lafarge  being  poi- 
soned. Nevertheless  he  left  the  sick  man  to  his  (ate,  and  re- 
turned home. 

The  prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  little  pot  and  its 
contents,  saying  that  she  never  saw  it — that  she  never  put  any 
poison  into  it.  She  was  asked  if  she  suspected  any  body  of 
putting  the  pot  there.  ^  It  is  impossible, '  she  answered,  'for 
^  me  to  suspect  any  body.  Besides,  the  whole  house  came 
*'  into  the  room,  and  the  place  was  not  one  very  propitious 
'  for  the  hiding  of  any  thing.  My  answer  as  to  the  little  pot 
'  is,  that  I  did  not  place  it  there — that  I  do  not  know  who 
*  did — and  that  I  have  never  seen  it. ' 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Madlle.  Brun.  It  will  at  once 
be  felt  that  another  step  is  required  to  make  this  evidence 
bear  against  the  accused.  It  was  to  be  proved  that  the  bottle 
and  the  powder  contained  arsenic.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  modes  taken  to  ascertain  that  fact,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  attended  the  enquiry, 
we  must'  give  the  only  remaining  piece  of  direct  evidence — 
that  of  Emma  Ponthieu,  the  friend  of  Madame  Marie  Lafarge. 

She  said,  that  she  arrived  at  Glandier  on  the  lllh,  and 
found  Lafarge  ill.  She  describes  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and 
evidently  believed  her  distress  real .  When  suspicion  .  of  the 
poisoning  arose,  she  heard  Madame  Marie  address  her  maid* 
servant  with  great  warmth,  and  ask  what  she  had  done  with 
the  arsenic  which  she  had  confided  to  her  ?  To  this  question 
the  answer  was,  that  she,  the  maid-servant,  had  put  it  into  a 
hat,  and  placed  the  hat  in  the  room  of  M.  Lafarge.  She 
adds, .that  on  the  morning  of  his  death  she  saw  his  wife  un- 
dress herself ;  and  that  while  she  was  so  doing,  she  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  a  small  box  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron.  That 
she  asked  Clementine,  the  servant-maid,  what  it  contained, 
who  answered  J  gum.  That  the  conversations  she  had  heard— 
the  suspicions  of  the  mother  of  Lafarge  and  of  Madlle.  Brun 
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the  kftCT  written  by  Marie  on  her  eomiog  first  to  fflandier^* 
all  worked  upon  her  recollection  ;  and  thai,  although  her 
reason  refused  to  believe  that  Marie  was  guiltj,  yet  she  was' 
led  to  take  some  of  the  powder  out  of  the  box,  and  give  it 
to  her  uncle.  Her  uncle  kept  the  powder  for  some  time  in 
his  pocket,^  and  afterwards  gave  it^  to  the  officers  of  justice. 
She  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  vague  suspicion  in  her 
own  mind,  asked  the  maid  for  the  box  which  she  had  seen, 
and  she  after  some  delay  brought  it.  The  box,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  also  given  to  the  officers  of  justice.  The  concln* 
sion  sought  to  be  established  by  this  evidence  is,  that  the  box 
contained  arsenic  •  but  was  this  proved  ?  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

During  the  various  proceedings  of  this  trial,  three  separate 
sets  of  experiments  were  made,  by  different  cheausts,  upon — 

1.  The  body  of  the  deceased  ;  and,  '^ 

2.  Various  substances  which  were  suspected  to  contain  ar- 
senic. 

The  first  experiments  were  performed  by  the  chemists  of 
brives.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  January  184-0,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Lafarge. 

The  second  experiments  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  Li- 
moges, at  the  trial — and  the  last  were  performed  by  Mons.  Oi^ 
fila,  soon  after  the  second,  and  before  the  verdict. 

For  the  moment  we  will  pass  by  the  analysis  of  the  body 
and  its  contents,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  sub* 
stances  submitted  to  examination.  And  now,  judicially,  the 
firsf  enquiry  ought  to  be,  in  whose  custody  were  these  various 
substances  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  chemists? 
The  answer  to  this  question  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
Would  of  itself  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  exculpate  the 
prisoner  ;  for  with  us  it  is  not  enough  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  accused.  The  prisoner  is  never  required  to  answer  till 
the  affirmative  has  been  distinctly  proved  against  him — so  pro- 
ved, that  if  he  do  not,  cannot  explain  away  the  proofs,  no 
doubt  will  remain  upon  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  as  lo 
his  guilt.     But  if  only  suspicion  be  raised,    if  any  other  by- 
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pothesis  is  as  reconciUMe  with  the  facts  m  tliat  of  the  guilt 
of  tbe  prisoner,  then  oar  law  says  he  must  be  aoqnittod.  An 
hypothesis  may  be  suggested  in  the  present  case,  far  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  guiit  of  the  wife  of 
the  deceased — and  that  hypothesis  is,  thatLafarge  did  in  rea- 
lity die  from  natural  causes ;  but  that  the  arsenic  was  put  in 
the  various  places  by  the  hands  o^  Denis  (he  clerk,  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  his  master's  wife.  Another  hypothesis  may' 
yet  be  suggested,^  and  from  it  we  should  not  shrink — if  Lafarge 
did  die  of  poison,  Denis  was  the  nnirderer. 

If  any  one  wi|l,  wiCh  the  first  hypothesis  respecting  this 
man  in  his  mind,  look  carefully  into  the  evidence  given  by 
him,  he  will  discover  how  wonderfully  the  facts  agree  with 
this  supposition.  From  that  evidence,  which  we.  have  not 
space  to  analyze,  it  appears  that  Denis  lived  for  some  time 
by  forgery,  and  that  Lafarge  himself  was  guilty,  with  his  aid, 
of  issuing  factitious  bills  ;  and  further,  that  he,  Lafarge,  forged 
(it  is  useless  to  hesitate  as  to  the  phrase)  a  letter,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  his  brother-in-law,  M.  de  Yiolane.  On  the 
death  of  Lafarge  this  transaction,  and  his  own  utter  insolvency , 
came  to  light ;  but  there  is  much  still  hid  in  darkness.  Denis 
played  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  evi- 
dently a  yiolent  hatred  against  Madame  Lafarge  ;  because  of 
the  influence  which  she  exercised  over  her  husband,  whom 
evidently  Denis  intended  to  employ  as  a  tool.  But  the  wife 
was  in  his  way,  and  he  was  heard  often  to  vow  vengeance 
against  her  ;  two  of  the  servants  distinctly  swearing  to  the 
very  words  he  had  employed.  Denis  as  positively  denied  the 
charge  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  simple  pea- 
sant, Bardon,  told  the  truth.  '  The  clerk  Denis  said  to  me,' 
says  this  man,  *  that  he  wished  to  see  Madame  sawed  into 
'  four  pieces. '     *  He    said    that  to    you  ?  '     '  Yes. '     *  When 

*  did  he  say  this  ? '    'In  the  stable,  eight  days  after  the  death 

*  of  M.  Lafarge.'     *But  had  Madame  done  him  any  wrong?' 

*  Never,  she  was  a  most  kind  mistress,  I  never  saw  a  better.' 

*  He  was  then  persuaded   that   Madame   was   guilty  ? '     'Oh 

*  yes — he  told  me  that    she  had   poisoned    him  during  fifteen 
,  days.  *     '  What  more  do  you  know  ?  *     '  When  Denis  came 
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*'  from  Paris  he  said,  I  am  master  now,  I  will  tum  you  all 
'  out  of  doors. '  Denis  being  recalled,  attempted  by  bis  effron- 
tery to  put  this  witness  down  ,  but  he  failed.  The  witness 
also  declared  that  he  had  found  a  packet  of  white  powder  in 
a  foot-warmer  belonging  to  Madame  Lafarge  ^the  mother). 

During  the  absence  of  Lafarge,  Denis,  pretending  to^go  to 
Gueret,  went  to  Paris — for  what  purpose  none  could  discover, 
*But  this  additional  circumstance  came  to  light  without  being 
explained.  Lafarge  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money,  25,000 
francs;  but  his  mother  asserted,  that  on  his  return  she  found 
only  3900.  '  This, '  said  M.  Paillet,  '  is  again  one  of  the 
*■  mysteries  of  this  trial  ;  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  the  sig- 
*•  natures  which  Madame  Lafarge  gave  to  her  husband,  her 
*•  patrimony  has  been  spent. ' 

If,  then,  we  follow  the  clue  afforded  by  our  hypothesis, 
every  thing  is  clear  ;  Denis  first  creates  suspicion  ;  he  tells 
the  mother  her  son  is  poisoned  ;  he  has  access  to  the  mother  s 
apartment,  to  that  of  the  sick  man,  to  every  part  of  the  bouse, 
in  short ;  and  his  hand  might  have  strewed  the  poison  where 
it  was  afterwards  found  ;  and  one  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance throws  a  strong  light  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  The 
broth  above-mentioned,  'of  which  there  was  a  residue,  and 
into  which  Madame  Marie  was  said  to  have  put  some  white 
powder,  was  a  long  time  in  the  sick  man's  room  ;  the  resi- 
due was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  mother.  It  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  M.  Eyssartier — by  whom  does  not  appear. 
But  this*much  is  certain,  it  was  exposed  during  a  long  pe- 
riod ;  so  that  any  one  who  desired,  might  deal  with  it  as  he 
pleased.  If  there  was  any  one  desirous  of  putting  poison  into 
it,  he  was  able  wilh  ease  to  do  so.  Now  Madlle.  le  Brun 
speaks  of  a  small  quantity  of  power  ;  but  the  chemists,  when 
they  come  to  analyze  the  sediment,  declare,  t/iat  it  contained 
enough  arsenic  to  poison  ten  persons.  This  is  explicable  if 
we  suppose  that  some  wicked  hand  had  put  arsenic  into  the 
cup  afterwards ;  but  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  poisoned  by  the  wife — the  cup  emptied  by 
throwing  away  the  broth — for  that  is  the  phrase  used  ;  and 
that  there  remained  a  sediment   which    was   twice  examined, 
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first  at  Brives,  and  next  during  the  trial,  and  yet  that  there 
remained  enough  to  poison  ten  persons.  So  much  then  for 
the  sediment. 

All  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  small  pot  found  in  the 
commode,  with  this  additional  observation — the  cup  did  con- 
tain powdered  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  arsenic— but  the 
train  of  powder  from  the  cup,  was  pure  arsenic.  If  into  a 
cup  containing  powdered  gum,  any  one  had  shaken  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  then  shook  a  train  of  it  along  the 
inside  of  the  commode,  such  would  be  the  exact  state  of  the 
case — in  the  case  there  would  be  gum  and  arsenic-— oat  of  it 
arsenic  alone. 

But  then  comes  the  enquiry,  did  the  small  agate  box  car- 
ried by  the  wife  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  contain  arsenic? 
Out  of  this  there  was  a  small  quantity  taken  by  Emma  Pon- 
thier,  and  given  to  her  uncle  ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  in  this  powder,  when  first  examined,  no 
arsenic  was  found,  and  this  examination  was  made  by  the 
chemists  who  found  arsenic  in  almost  every  thing  else.  When 
this  same  powder  underwent  a  second  examination  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  then  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  therein. 
The  agate  box  given  by  Clementine  to  Emma,  was  from  the 
first  said  to  contain  some  arsenic.  This  box  is  proved  to  be 
at  times  out  of  the  possession  of  Madame  Lafarge  ;  for  Emma 
nnseen,  takes  some  powder  out  of  it,  and  Clementine  finds  it 
on  Emma's  request,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Madame 
Lafarge,  knowing  it  to  contain  arsenic,  would  give  it  to  her. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  she  learned  that  the  child  had  the  box, 
and  bade  hei"  give  it  to  the  officers  of  justice — a  conduct 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that  she  knew  it  con- 
tained the  poison  of  which  there  was  so  much  discussion. 
How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?  Without  any  very 
great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  hypothesis  in  view,  we  look  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  suspected  substances  were  dealt  with. 

The  paper  given  by  Emma  to  her  uucle  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Denis,  and  it  was  found  pure  ;  afterwards  it  was  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  court,  (the  greffe,)  and  the  exposure  which 
took  place  on  the  trial,  of  the  mode  in  which  these  fatal  sub- 
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stances  Vfere  dealt  i?ith,  created  universal  aslonishnittity  eves 
among  an  audience  v1m>  did  not  seem  rery  scrupulous  in  their 
manner  of  eliciting  or  dealing  with  evidence. 

The  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
on  the  15th.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  open  to  Denis. 
The  suspected  substances  were  taken  possession  of.  They  had 
been  collected  by  the  mother,  and  put  into  a  wrapper.  •It  is 
clear  that  every  one  of  these  might  have  been  tampered  with; 
and,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  they  were  utterly  wmthless 
as  evidence  against  the  accused,  who  was  already  under  the 
surveillance  of  justice,  and  in  reality  a  prismier. 

On  the  16  th  the  body  was  opened  ;  its  entrails  were  put 
into  vases,  ticketed,  but  not  sealed.  The  whole  was  then 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  without  further  precau- 
tion taken  to  Brives.     The  officer  thus  describes  the  journey: 

*  We  slept  at  Vigeors.  On  the  17th  we  arrived  at  Brives. 
*•  I  have  heard  that   it    was  then  that  the  stomach    was  put 

*  into  a  glass  ;  it  had  before  that  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 
^  On  the  18th  the  surgeons  commenced  their  analysis,  which 
^  lasted  three  days.     During  this  time   we  returned  to   Glan- 

*  dier,  and  not  till  our  return  were  there  any  seals  placed 
^  upon  the  vases. '  Such  a  declaration  as  this,  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  our  hypothesis,  would  have  decided  the  case  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.  No  human  being  could  be  safe  in 
a  society  which  could,  on  such  evidence,  condemn  a  fellow 
creature.  The  body  all  this  time  lay  at  dandier,  exposed  to 
any  who  might  desire  to  tamper  with  it ;  so  that  from  it  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  on  which  the  accused  could  be 
safely  condemned  ('). 

But  in  addition  to  the  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  any  evid- 
ence to  be  obtained  from  these  various  suspected  substances, 
there  occurred  a  circumstance  which  not  only  throws  doubt 
on  the  case  before  us,  but  which  unhappily  goes  far  to  destroy 
our  faith  in  all  medical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poisoning 

CJ  A  ewiooft  ^iMtlioB  might  1mm  baen  fugSMtod.  BappcM  thtt  womm  vicktd  ptr- 
ion  bad  placed  arsenin  viibin  the  bodj  after  Um  death  and  tbo  euminatMS,  voold  aoC 
ibia  have  affected  ererj  analysis  made  on  the  eihamation  of^the  corpae?  Bat  vb« 
ciB  foaniMy  aay  that  tbia  waa  not  done? 
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by  araenic.  The  chemists  of  Brives  declared,  without  hcusUa- 
tion,  that  they  had  found  arsenic  ia  th^  stQinach  and  lis  co«- 
tents.  They  «4so  declared,  thai  a  flannel  which  the  wifie  bad 
wished  to  apply  to  the  throat  of  the  deceased  also  oontidped 
arsenic.  But  on  the  trial,  <the  chemists  of  Limoges,  among 
the  most  celebrated  -in  France  ,  declaced  as  positively,  that 
these  substances  did  not  contain  arsenic.  After  descmbing  the 
process  they  adopted,  M.  Dupiiyti-en  (the  bcothor,  we  belie ve,, 
of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  name )  went  on  to  say,  — r 
^  We  then  introduced  this  residuum  into  the  i^pparatus  iayeoft* 

*  ed  by  Mar^h,  [I'appareil  de  Marsh,)  and  afi^  many  experir 
'  ments  [mainte  experience)  we  obtained  no  arsenical  spots/ 
Even  from    the  countenance  of  the  poor  prisoner  there  sudr 

.  denly  glanced  a  gleam  of  joy  at  this  happy  announcement ; 
her  Advocate  burst  into  lears  ;  and  the  audience,  giving  way 
Co  a  generous  feeling  towards  the  accused,  and  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  vehementiy 
applauded.  On  this  the  Avocat-General  rose  in  anger.  'He 
abused  (there  is  no  other  word  fit  to  describe  his  expressions) 
the  audience  generally.  He  picked  out  one  young  man,  com- 
manded him  to  stand  up,  threatened  to  commit  him,  and  then 
he  finished  an  apostrophe  to  the  public  thus  — '  Since  when 
^  has  it  happened,  that  the  sanctuary  of  justice  has  become  an 

*  arena  for  bad  passions?'  (The  bad  passions  were  evinced, 
not  by  the  public  who  rejoiced  at  an  acquittal,  but  by  him 
who  pressed  a  failing  prosecution.)  '  Do  you  think,' he  con- 
tinued, ^  that  there  remain  no  further  resources  to  the  prose- 
cirtion  ? '  [sourdes  rumeurs.)  'Do  you  think  that  there  does 
not  remain  a  grand  and  solemn  mission  to  fulfil  ? '  And 
now  comes  the  most  extraordinary  denunciation  made  on  this 

*  extraordinary  trial :  '  Take  care,  lest  the  accused  may  have 
•*  perhaps  to  accuse  you  with    having  so  acted  as  to   prolong 

*  her  anxiety,  and  to  retard  the  period  for  the  determination 
•*  of  this  enquiry.'  The  Avocot-G^niral  was  plainly  fighting 
for  victory,  and  not  truth  ;  his  anger  was  an  outbreak  of 
wounded  vanity  ;  and  the  words  he  uttered  were  not  the  dig- 
nified  language  of  a  judicial  officer,  calmly  rebuking  a  sud- 
den but  venial  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
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respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  but  a  violent  exploaioo  of 
passion  hy  a  baffled  prosecutor. 

M.  Dupuytren  thus  concluded  his  Report :  —  ^  Oar  conclu- 
*  sions  unanimously  agreed  to  are,  that  there  is  no  arsenic  in 
^  any  of  the  animal  substances  submitted  to  our  examination/ 
The  consequence  of  this  opinion  was  the  sending  for  M.  Or- 
fila  from  Paris.  A  mystery  attaches  to  the  whole  of  this  pro* 
ceeding.  Other  celebrated  chemists  were  proposed,  and  among 
them  M.  Raspail.  From  the  letter  written  by  this  latter  gen- 
tleman respecting  his  own  exclusion  from  the  enquiry,  it  would 
appear  that  some  feelings  were  at  work  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  been  exhibited  or  acted  on  ;  but  the  whole 
matter  eludes  enquiry,  and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  contented 
with  mere  suspicion. 

The  proceeding,  nevertheless,  does  raise  a  question  entirely 
unconnected  with  party  feeling  or  momentary  iV)nsideralions ; 
and  herein  we^  again  perceive  a  great   difference  in    the  two 
systems  of  French  'and  English   judicature.     By    the   law   of 
England,  when  the  prisoner  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and 
the  jury  is  charged  to  decide  upon  his  fate,  (he  case  must  go 
on  to  its    end  ,  without    interruption  or   delay,  beyond    that 
which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  avoid.     The  trial  is  one 
transaction,  and  cannot  after  its  commencement  be  adjourned, 
except  in  cases  in   which  the  evidence  cannot  be  all  brought 
forward  in  one  day.    Rest  and  food  being  absolutely  required, 
the  jury  and  all  others  concerned  on  the  (rial  must  retire,  but 
the  jury  must  remain  under  strict  watch  —  no  one  is  allowed 
to  have  communication  with  them,  and  the  (rial  goes  on  the 
next  day  without  further  interruption  than   nature  absolutely 
requires.    But  by  the  system  of  France,  delay  is  permitted  to 
obtain  further  evidence.     This  system  seems  to  give  a  fearful 
power  to  a  government  over  (hose  which  it  desires  to  crush; 
and  although,  at  the  first  announcement,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  wait    for   the  requisite  evidence  if  it    be  not  forthcoming, 
yet,  if   we  look  further,  we  shall  find  much    of   reason  and 
humanity  in  the  rule  which  makes  it  imperative  on  the  pro- 
secution   to  be  ready  at    once    with  the  evidence  needful   to 
support  it.     This   necessity    renders    it    far    more  difficult   to 
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concoct  and  support  a  fake  accusation  ;  while  in  reality  it 
throws  very  few  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  true  one.  By 
the  English  system,  society  can  be  su£Sciently  protected  with- 
out any  unfair  advantage  against  the  prisoner ;  by  that  of 
France,  very  little  additional  advantage  is  gained  for  the  public 
security,  while  the  prisoner  is  expo^d  to  fearful  hazard  should 
he  have  to  meet  a  powerful  and  vindictive  accuser.  This 
subject  is  one  deserving  of  a  full  and  complete  enquiry  ;  but 
that  we  cannot  now  attempt.  We  must  be  content  to  hope^ 
that  this  cursory  allusion  to  the  matter  may  lead  some  of  the 
jurists  of  France* to  reconsider  this  part  of  their  system  ;  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  adoption 
of  ^  more  effective  and  equitable  mode  of  procedure. 

M.  Orfila  came  from  Paris — the  trial  dragged  on  from  day 
to  day;  while  the  chemists,  haying  exhumed  the  body,  pursued 
their  enquiries  respecting  it.  This  enquiry  was  carried  on 
close  to  Che  court  in  which  the  trial  took  place ;  and  our 
neighbours,  who  are  ever  alive  to  the  influences  of  dramatic 
display,  seem  to  h|iye  been  wonderfully  struck  by  the  horrible 
scene  then  disclosed.  We,  however,  having  no  liking  for 
such  horrors ,  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  close  of  this  painful 
case. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  body,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  decease  of  Lafarge,  was  wholly  beyond- the  control 
of  his  wife,  but  was  exposed,  without  any  safeguard,  to  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies.  Who,  then,  can  say,  that  those 
enemies  did  not  place  arsenic  within  the  corpse?  and  who 
can  presume  positively  to  assert,  that  the  phenomena  which 
presented  themselves  to  M.  Orfila  were  not  the  result  of  such 
machinaltions  ?  The  letter  of  M.  Raspail  would  throw  doubt 
indeed  upon  the  whole  analysis  as  carried  on  by  M.  Orfila  ; 
but  we  are  unwilling  to  entertain  the  suspicions  which  he 
would  excite.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  observing, 
that  in  a  country  where  a  rigid  morality  on  such  questions  is 
the  morality  of  the  people,  M.  Orfila,  having  expressed  an 
opinion  before  the  trial ,  would  have  been  deemed  by  the 
public,  and  certainly  by  himself,  a  very  unfit  person  to  give 
a  solemn  opinion  on  the  same  point  when  the  trial  took  place. 


J 


the  rMilt  of  ml.  Offila^s  enquiry  wa9,  that  be  foimd 
JD  ther  stofnaGh  and  ks  camteQts ;  bat  hm  enquiry  a«  to  the 
Mti^millai^  flesh  taken  from  the  thigh  was,  ao  he  expreased  it, 
tf&gAtStve,  Thi«  also  agrees  with  o«r  hypothesis,  if  the  «r- 
Mnie  was*  j^ut  into  the  body  after'  death  ^  it  woald*  indeed  be 
tdttnA  in  Iho  viseeara  apon  whtcfa  it  was  strewed,  but  wouM 
not  have  been  carried  inta  the  system  by  the  action  of  the 
Mood  and  tbe  absorbenfiB,  as  would  haye  been  the  case  if  die 
poison  had  beeiv  taken  into  the  i^stemi  during  life.  Had  M. 
Lafarger  died  of  arseiiic,  Wovld  ndt  the  poison  ba^e  been  fooodt 
ib  bis  ftesfa  as  well  as  in  the  viseera  ? 

KoW  then  we  ask ,  who  is  there,  who,  being  a  juryman, 
would  from  sncb  evidence  as  tfaio  come  to  these  two  dbbtinct 
affimiative  eonclusiours — 

i\  That  Lafarge  did  die,  poisoned  by  arsenic. 

2.'  That  his  wife  knowingly  adkninvtered  thai  arsenie? 

It  must  be  recollected,,  that  in  fAis*  raptd  alnolysis  of  tbe  t<h 
hiMinons  evidence  addueed,  We  bave  beeji  cottpelled  lo  owit 
many  tfaimfgs  which  require  consideration  by  any  one  who 
Would  fairly  estimate  the  vslue  of*  the  French  system  of  pro- 
dedare.  The  more  prominent  points  have  alonei  been  regardei 
— the  more  marked  evils  signalized  ;  but  even  after  this  short 
enquiry,  we  cannot  but  think  tfaat  tbe  most  cursory  observer 
"^H  discover  much  to  amend  in  a  judicatare  which,  upon 
soeh  evidence ,  taken  in  sucb  a  mamier^  could  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  which  Uie  Freneb  eowrt  and  jury  adopted. 
They  have  declared  the  unfortunate  acrased  guUty  of  ibe 
crime  laid  to  her  charge.  Whether  she  be  so,  no  man  caa 
determine ;  though  any  one  shitted  in  the  eatimation  of  evi- 
dence -—  trained  to  marshal  and  emp^  it  nnder  a  rigid  and 
effective  system  -^  can  easily  determine  whether  it  would  be 
safe— wb^her  it  would  conduce  to  the  security  of  society  at 
large— ^  to  deem  her  gnilty,  upoft  evidence  whicb  in  itself  is 
so  umrastworthy)  and  received  in  a  manner  so  welt  calculated 
to  destroy  what  little  value  it  might  otherwise  have  possoseri. 
Looking  back  throngb  tho  Whole  evid^acd,  caretatty  Weighing 
each  aepfirate  iMm  addoeed ,  trying  its  wortb  by  ewry^  tM 
tiie  ei^parienco  el  agea  hae  soggeMod,  w^  aia  iatinied 
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that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  deceased 
came  to  a  violent  end :  still  less  to  show  that  his  wife  was  (he 
guilty  cause  of  the  death.  The  rude  judicial  system  employed 
served  to  increase,  and  not  allay  alarm  :  it  made  a  woman 
a  criminal  without  proving  her  to  be  guilty  ;  and  thus  taught 
the  people  to  feel ,  that  tot  only*  were  they  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  also  liable  to  incur  even  greater 
harm,  from  the  very  means  intended  for  their  protection.  {*) 

(bdinburqh  rbvivw.) 


(*)  We  bare*  parpoiolj  aroided  all  allusion  to  certain  extraordinary  circumataneee 
which  tend  to  cast  great  suspicion  on  the  mother  of  the  deceased.  The  one  hypothesis 
which  we  hate  suggested,  is  quite  suIBcient  to  make  apparent  the  danger  of  the  eon- 
elusion  adopted  by  the  jury.  Our  chief  object  being  in  fact  to  point  ont  the  still 
greater  danger  resulting  from  the  means  taken  to  gain  that  verdict. 


"DON'T  BB  TOO  SURE;" 

OK, 

THE  DISASTERS  OF  A  MARRIAGE-DAY. 


James  Inkpen  was  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable firm  of  Squeezer,  Shirk,  and  M^Quibble,  appearing 
in  the  Law  List  annually  as  duly-certificated  attorneys,  located 
in  Raymond's  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn.  The  adage  says,  « Nemo 
repente  full  turpissimuSj » — which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
« it  takes  five  years  to  make  an  attorney^  •  as  some  wag  of 
ancient  days  rendered  it ;  and  though  Jemmy  had  long  since 
^filled  this  lustrum  as  a  limb  of  the  law,  still  by  some  occult 
process,  known  and  valued  alone  by  agents.,  &c.,«  Inkpen 
never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  certificate  ;  in  fact,  he  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  confidential  clerk. 

For  nearly  a  dozen  years  steadily,  punctually,  and  diligentr 
ly,  did  James  Inkpen  attend  to  the  dull  routine  of  a  law- 
clerk's  duty.  Wet  or  dry,  hail,  rain,  fog,  sunshine,  showery, 
or  fair,  he  was  as  reckless  of  the  weather  as  the  '  most 
desperate  disbeliever  in  the  prophetic  powers  of  Murphy.  His 
post  was  his  desk^  and  no  jockey  ever  made  for  the  poU 
with  greater,  more  certain  and  assured  steadiness  than  did 
Inkpen  for  his  seat  of  dignity  as  « Chancery-clerk,  and  confi- 
dential ditto,"  in  the  middle  room  in  the  oiBces  of  the  •res- 
pectable* firm  above-mentioned.     Jemmy  was  a  man  of  small 
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siailire  and  of  sharp  fealores.  He  was  of  remarkabljr  placid 
temporament,  and  never  was  known  to  have  exhibited  anj 
disturbance  of  mind,  save  on  two  occasions ;  once  whan  be 
found,  by  the  mangle-marks  in  the  fob  of  a  pair  of  « -ducks, » 
,  that  a  sovereign  which  he  carefully  concealed  therein  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughter's  guinea, 
•  to  liavcy  but  fiQt  to  spends  •  had  beea  unfairly  appropriated 
by  either  his  laundress  or  her  mang1e-*woman,  or  both.  The 
damning  fact,  that  the  impress  of  the  George  and  Dragon 
which  the  calico  presented,  did  not  move  them  to  repentance 
and  restoration  of  the  coin,  caused  Jemmy's  indignation  to 
become  rife  in  the  extreme.  The  second  occasion  was,  when 
in  a  fit  of  abstractedness  he  lit  his  pipe  at  a  meeting  of  his 
club,  « The  Knights  of  the  Blue  Plume, »  with  the  memoran- 
da of  an  important  affidavit^  which  he  was  to  get  a  certain 
worthy,  famous  for  supplyiog  deficiencies  in  evidence,  toswea'r 
to  the  next  morning.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  cases, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Inkpen  bad  hitherto 
passed  through  life  and  its  alternations  of  pleasure  and  pain 
comfortablv. 

■r 

In  fact,  he  was  a  happy  man ;  he  had  dne  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  usal.,*  as  he  abbreviated  it ;  the  im- 
plicit confidence  of  his  « respectable »  employers  ;  the  friend^ 
ship^  that  is  to  say,  the  deferential  subserviency  of  the  other 
clerks  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  cashier,  and  the  general 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  had  business,  from  his  un- 
affected disposition  to  be  obliging  and  civil.  But,  though 
Jemmy  voted  himself,  and,  moreover,  was  voted  by  all  his 
acquaintance,  •  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  •  still  there  was  want- 
ing, as  he  felt  (at  times  acutely),  a  something  to  complete 
the  measure  of  his  felicity  ;  and  when  Joe  Spriggins,  Past 
Noble  Grand  of  the  Blue-Plume  Knights,  and  common-law 
clerk  to  Piddle'm  &  Co.,  used  to  pomp  out  in  a  cracked  voice 
the  line  of  Moore's  mardered  ditty, 

«But  oh!  tbere  is  something  more  exquisite  still,* 

Inkpen  would  every  Saturday  evening  remove  his  yard  of  clay 
from  his  lips,    throw  himself  back  in  his  chair,    turn  up  his 
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efes,  malkft  his  middie-finger  do  dvly  us  a  tobaeoo^topper, 
heave  a  4eep  siglh,  and  finish  the  display  of  feeling  bj  oea- 
Yulsively  drinking  off  the  residuum  of  fourpeim'orth  of  gin 
warn,  which  bo  invigorated  him,  that,  amidst  the  din  of 
hammering,  hravoing,  applauding,  he  couM  mnster  up  Ae 
power  to  tell  «the  waiter,*  ere  he  left  the  room,  in  a  demi- 
fsieniorian  strain,  to  bring  him  « anoUier  go, » 

The  fact  was,  Inkpen  felt  it  was  time  that  he  had  a  « Mrs. 
I.: »  he  felt  the  necessity  of  perpetuating  the  ^iynasty  «f  the 
Inkpens,  and  ere  it  was  too  Itfte,  ere  he  fett  into  «ithe  sere 
and  yellow  leaf, «  he  determined  upon  committing  matrimony, 
and,  eschewing  all  stale  bacbelor-comforts,  boldly  to  dssh  into 
ihe  beatitudes  which  belong  to  the  life  of  -a  Benedict.  Nor 
was  he  long  after  he  had  come  to  tfiie  resolution  in  making 
his  selection.  A  prim  damsel,  of  neni  attine,  once  honoured 
iemmy  by  accepting  half  the  shelter  of  his  gingham  in  a 
summer's  sudden  evening  storm.  She  was  a  dressHsacker  of 
«ome  talent)  and  was  « well  to  do. »  Be  was  fortonate  in  pro- 
tecting 'her,  for  she  had  a  flimsy  baN-dress  under  her  arao, 
which  would  have  been  spoilt  by  the  sudden  torrent  that  pour- 
ed down,  but  for  his  timely  «id.  *  What  great  effects  from- 
little  oauaes  spring,  i^-^this  act  of  attention  won  her  heart;  and 
when  she  revealed  the  fact  of  her  frequenting  Dr.  Thump- 
euGbion's  chapel^  under  whom  she  sat,  every  succeeding  Sun- 
day evening  found  Jemmy  a  « decide^My  'pious  *  attendant  dose 
bj  the  side  of  Miss  JuKana  Fipps.  We  say  nothing  about 
.iheir  moonlight  rambles  in  the  romantic  locality  of  Kenning- 
Ion  Conittion,«^(Inbpen  lodged  in  Lambeth  Walk,  where  aho, 
4id  4he  divine  Juliana  wield  her  needle^)  or  the  numerous 
•delicious  tetea^^Stes  they  had  in  certain  arbours,  over  brown- 
ipainted  tables,  in  certain  places  of  public  resort  yclept  tea- 
gardeM*«»'we  beUevje  because  they  afford  accommodation  for 
smokers  and  porter-drinkens.  SoiBce  it  to  say,  the  course  of 
their  true  love  did  run  most  smooth,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  1842,  « last  past, »  the  altimatuni  and  definitive  tr^ty 
of  alliance  for  life  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  between  Raines  lumpen,  birchelor,  on  the  one  part. 
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and  JoHaiia  Ftpps,  spinster,  on  the  other,  in  the  presence  of 
the  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  on  such  a  day. 

It  was  observed  bj  every  knight  of  the  «Blue  Plume, »  that 
on  the  Saturday  evening  near  the  end  of  May,  Jemmy  Ink- 
pen  was  particularly  jocose— a  rise  in  spirits  which  was  in 
some  degree  attributed  to  a  display  of  opulence  and  genero- 
sity not  eiact>y  reconcilable  with  his  previous  habits.  He 
was  noticed  to  have  ordered  half-a-dozen  cigars  and  insisted 
upon  standing  -goes  round,*  laughed  at  everything  within 
fifty  degrees  of  a  joke,  and  with  a  still  stronger,  and  move 
commendable  spirit  of  pleasantry,  broke  out  into  a  hearty 
guffaw  when  the  re^t  of  his  associates  were  merely  meditating 
merriment. 

As  Jemmy  wended  his  way  home,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  rubbing  his  hands,  rejoicing  within  himself,  and,  as  the 
moon  shone  beautiful  and  bright,  beaming  over  the  surface  of 
the  broad  Thames,  he  thought  he  would  walk  down  to  the 
river's  edge,  and  contemplate  in  romantic  gratification  for  a 
f(few  minutes  the  beauteous  orb,  as  it  cast  its  glow  over  the 
aacred  edifice,  which  in  the  morning  would  be  the  spot  where- 
at his  future  happiness  or  misfortune  would  be  sealed.  Plac- 
ing his  back  to  the  wooden  paling,  he  regarded  the  venerable 
palace  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  letting  his  eye  fall  upon  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  adjacent,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed, 

«  Ah  !  to-morrow — to-morrow  F  there  my  fate  will  be  sealed; 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  shall  be  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life. » 

He  had  hardly  uttered  this  exclamation,  when  a  voice  struck 
upon  his  ear,  and  the  words,  clearly  and  slowly  enunciated, 
•  Don't  be  too  sure  In  rang  through  his  brain.  Inkpen  Parted) 
trembling,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance  around  ;  but  saw  nothing 
save  the  shadow,  as  he  imagined,  of  a  crouching  body  steal- 
ing along  the  Palace  walls.  Fdr  a  moment  he  was  fixed  to 
the  spot,  and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  him.  After  waiting  a 
minute  or  two  to  regain  his  composure  (for  he  was  no  coward), 
he  rallied,  and  laughing  at  his  fancy,  walked  slowly  home^ 
occasionally  turning  to  see  if  he  was  followed,  forgetful  of 
all,  his  mind  being  solely  filled  with  the  bliksfnl  anticipation 
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of  the  morrow,  when  he,  in  pride  of  heart,    would  lead  Ju- 
liana Fipps  to  the  altar,  returning  from  it  with  Mrs.  Inkpen. 
The  morrow  came — bright   and  glowing   sunshine  ushered 
in  the  day,    and  gave  goodlj  promise  of  a  continuance,    and 
James  Inkpen,   confidential  clerk  to  Messrs.   Squeezer,    Shirk, 
and  M'Quibble,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  three  daj's  leave, 
on  the  plea  of  visiting  a  sick  relation  in  Warwickshire,  gaily 
and  jauntily  attired  in  a  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons,    figured 
green  satin  waistcoat,  and  white  ducks,  and  well-fitting  Wel- 
lingtons to  match,  gay,  sky-blue  stock,  Paris  white  velvet  hat, 
and  kid  gloves  in  pocket,  started  from  his  abode  to  escort  his 
Juliana  to  the  temple  of  Hymen,  due  time  being  allowed,  of 
course,    to  admit  of  the  arrival  of  Miss  Amelia  Snooks,    Miss 
Fipp's  particular  friend  and  bridesmaid.     Inkpen,  it  must  be 
here  stated,  had  determined  upon  keeping  his  marriage  apnt>- 
found  secret ;    hence  his  subterfuge  of  the   sick  relation  in 
Warwickshire  to  his  employers.     He  calculated  npon  a  plea- 
sant four-and-twenty  hours  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  a 
rapid  retour  to  Lambeth  by  the  whirlwind  agency  of  the  rail- 
way.    « Nobody  would  be  a  bit  the  wiser.*     In  order  to  for- 
ward proceedings,  he  engaged  a  cab  to.  take  a  carpet-bag  and 
portmanteau,  and  band-box,  containing  his  and  his  spouse's  tem- 
porary wardrobe  during  their  excursion,   which  was   to  take 
them  immediately  after  the  ceremony  to  the  Southampton  sta- 
tion at  Nine  Elms.     Everything'  was,  in  fact,  done  with  the 
tact  of  a  general  of  division  ;    and    everything,    to    tell    the 
truth,  came  o//^  exceedingly  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  ;  Jemmy  was  in  raptures;  Mrs. 
Inkpen  seemed  delighted.  The  weather  was  lovely  in  the 
extreme;  very  few  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solitary  cab 
waiting  at  the  turn  of  the  road.  Amelia  Snooks  kissed,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  Juliana  Inkpen,  late  Fipps,  a  salutation 
which  was  returned  with  equal  pathos.  .  Inkpen  was  quite 
cock-a-hoop  ;  and,  after  handing  his  spouse,  into  the  cab, 
could  not  refrain  from  ejaculating,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart, 

•  Well !  dearest  July !  this  promises  indeed  to  be  the  hap- 
piest day  of  mjr  life  ! » 

He  had  hardly  said  the  words,  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
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cab,  when  Ihe  same  voice  which  he  fancied  he  had  heard 
OTer  night  broke  again  upon  his  ear,  and  the  same  words 
again  rung  through  his  head,  •  Don't  bb  too  subb  ! »  The  cab- 
man whipped  on  for  the  station.  Juliana  fondled  and  looked 
charming,  and  Jemmy,  after  a  moment's  flush  at  the  exhort- 
ing repetition  of  the  warning,  thought  nothing  more  of  it. 

4n  due  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Inkpen  reached  Nine  Elms; 
fare  paid,  and  luggage  stowed  away.  They  were  just  in 
time  ;  the  engine  was  hissing  with  a  twenty-thousand-snake 
power,  and  the  leviathan  train  lay  like  ihe  defunct  body  of 
the  great  black  sea-serpent,  ready  to  be  lugged  along  at  the 
word  « aU  right.  •  Mrs.  Inkpen  had  already  entered  one  of 
the  first-class  carriages,  and  Jemmy  was  just  on  the  point  of 
following  her,  when,  in  a  voice  indicative  of  the  deepest  dis- 
may, she  discovered  she  had  either  left  her  reticule  in  the 
cab,  or  at  church,  or  dropped  it. 

•  Oh  I  James,  love !  it's  gone  !  ■ — « What,  dear  ?  • 

« My  reticule !  • — « Pooh !  never  mind  ;  only  a  handkerchief, 
smelling-bottle,  glove,  eh?» 

■  More!  James, — my  gold  watch  and  small  trinket-box, — I 
would  not  lose  them  for  all  the  world.  Run — James,  run! — 
oh!  dear,  offer  a  reward.     What  shall  I  do?» 

James  was  petrified ;  but  he  was  a  prudent  man,  and  as  he 
afterwards  said,  «How  could  I  stand  the  loss?*  So,  without 
hesitation,  he  rushed  to  the  entrance,  and  dashed  down  to 
where  the  cabs  assembled,  in  hopes  of  catching  the  one  that 
brought  them.  No  sooner  had  he  given  his  first  hurried  scru- 
tiny than  the  ominous  bell,  proclaiming  the  start  of  the  train, 
aounded  dolefully  in  his  ears.  In  a  state  of  bewilderment 
beyond  expression,  poor  Jemmy  for  a  moment  seemed  fixed 
to  the  spot,  and  then  rushed  up  to  the  passengers'  room!  But 
«h!  what  a  sight  presented  itself!  The  bell  was  sounding 
like  the  deathknell  of  his  departed  hopes.  The  long  black 
train  was  moving  at  the  rale  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  bear- 
ing his  beloved  aw^y  from  him.  There  he  stood,  mute,  mo- 
tionless, the  pictu]^  of  agony  and  despair.  Who  shall  de- 
scribe his  feelings ?— 'tis  beyond  the  power  of  pen.  They 
may  be  conceived  ;  they  cannot  be  told  I 
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How  long  he  nugbt  have  Temained  in  (his  fitate  it  is  iai- 
possible  to  say^  had  he  not  beea  aroused  by  a  smart  tap  oa 
the  shoulder  by  one  of  the  railway-police,  who  intimated  «fae 
mast  not  stand  there.  • 

« Stand !  •  muttered  James,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  •  I  ^anH 
stand  anywhere.  I  don^  knoiw  whether  I'm  on  my  head  ot 
my  heels* » 

•  What's  the  matter,  my  good  sir?*  said  the  i^licemaii 
considerately* 

•  She's  gone — gone  !  *  satd  Inkpen. 

•  Who?* 

•  My  wife,!  only  married  this  biorniiig.  Oh  I  ohN  and  he 
groaned  m<>re  intensely  than  before. 

The  potioeAian  hardly  kftew  whether  to  laugh  or  look  ae- 
rious,  hfit  it  suddenly  occurred  to  bisa  thai  he  had  closed  the 
door  upon  a  lady  who  asked  about  her  husband  just  before 
the  train  started,  so  he  soothingly  said  to  Inkpen^  •vGome, 
come,  sir ;  it  .will  be  ail  right !  Yon  can  g<v  by  the  next 
train.  Your  good  lady  will  only  be  at  Soulhiampton  some 
three  hours  waiting  for  you.  So  keep  up.  The  next  train 
goes  at  two. » 

The  drowning  maoi  catches  at  a  straw  ;  so  fwor  lenlmy 
Inkpeft,  after  heaying  a  few  deep  sighs,  measidered  in  a  mus- 
ing melancholy  mood,  to  the  Railway  Tavern,  and  sat  down 
to  ruminate  upon  this  unfortunate  ineident  in  •the  happiest 
dajr  of  his  life, »  oyer  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water>,  cold  with- 
out ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  that  and  another,  he 
had  managed  to  persuade  himself  there  was  nothing  rery  gneTOUS 
after  all,  when  the  sudden  recollection  of  the  missmemory,  re- 
ticule, which  the  loss  of  his  wife  had  driven  temporarily  from 
his  memory  rushed  upon  hm,  and^  seizing  his  hat,  he  dariied 
amongst  the  cabs  to  make  bis  search .  Alas !  the  first  tntfmation  he 
received  was  from  thewaterman,  who  ■  rekolli«ted  werry  veil  as 
owhe  vosthe  ginelman  as  vos  axin'  arter  Black  Bill,  votdnrr 
him  from  the  chirch,  and  he  vos  blowed  if  Bill  didn't  v«p  off 
the  blessed  minuto  as  he  seed  the  ginelman ! » 

This  unsatisfactory  intelligence  opened  the  stnicte  of  ushap- 
piness  again  upon  the  heart  of  Inkpen.     What!  bee  bis  wile. 
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lier  wtftcb«  hor  rin^l,  litor  trinkets,  •  AH— dl  her^Mttle  «ms, 
at  tee  fell  swoop !•  Oh!  Macdtifi's  agony  Was  notbiag  to  Ink<^ 
pen's.  The  chancery-H^Ierk's  so«l  samk  within  him  ;  he  already 
looked  ten  years  older  than  he  did  two  hours  before.  Two 
o'dock  at  leligth  toaoid,  atad  Inkpeif ,  alixiMsly  gating  towards 
the  west/ iCadcied  the  Mve-eyed  maid,  Hope«  was  beckoning 
hifli  with  smiles  to  her  whom  his  heart  loved  most  dearly  ( 
With  akcrity  he  jumped  bMo  the  carriage,  and  far  dififet«nt 
now  was  tbe  senad  oC  the  starting-bell,-^ the  raoaster-engine 
gave  torih  its  last  grunt ,  and  away  rolled  the  meui-train. 
Now  they  whizz  past  Wandsworth,  Kingston  comes  and  goes 
lika  the  t  baseless^  fabric  <$f  a  viMon  ; »  in  fact^  the  jouMiey 
was  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  Work^  ttpoh  by  UgMming. 
SoKthaai^pton  i^  gained  at  last,  and  out  Jettimy  Inkpen  jumped 
to  itiake  anxious  inquiry  after  his  missiitg  hHter-half. 

Alas !  at  the  station  he  could  gain  no  tidings.  Her  descrip^ 
tiiai  answered  that  of  at  ktet  a  hundred  e^her  ladies  ;  and* 
with  a  face  the  picture  of  despair,  the  poor  disconsolate  chan- 
cery-clerk wandered  joyless  amidst  throngs  of  happy  faeesr, 
casting  hiii  tedt-lust^e,  but  entyairJug^  «ye  Krolind  hiia.  Hotels 
Were  vi^ted;  barAiaids,  wail^s,  chamb^maids.qpestfoned,  but 
it  was  all  fruitless ;  not  a  vestige  of  Mrs.  Iak!|pen  was  to  he 
discovered.  At  last  the  idea  struck  him,  could  she  have  its* 
tinned  to  town  ?^^  a  train  had  started  during  bis  sojo«fn! 
He  feit  asso^M  she  wis  not  at  Sonthamplon.  To  tbinf:  waa 
to  act  $  and  Jemmy  waUoed  ^fuickty  to  the  MatiCm .,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  slow  luggage^trtfin^  detetrmined  to  fifquii^  at 
every  station  they  Mopped  tft ,  ofieriag  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  hiaai  iiftelligeiace  af  Mrft.  Inkpen. 

When  he  arrived  at  Basingstoke  be  received  i«tformatioa« 
aonveyed  ceitainly  in  a  very  vague  sort  of  manner,  that  a 
lady  answering  his  flife's  description  had  been  taken  ill  going 
down  in  the  morning-train,  aqd  was  at  the  Coach  and  Horses 
at  8o«diamptoa.  femijly'stboart  beat  within  him  ;  and,  yith- 
out  waiting  for  the  next  train,  he  ordered  a  post-chaise  at 
Basingstoke^  and  directed  the  post-boy  to  drive  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible on  towards  Soathampton.  After  proceeding  some  distance, 
by  some  unlucky  mischance  or  other,  the  ofiT-horse  broke  down. 
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This  determined  leminy  to  walk  the  five  miles,  being,  as 
he  said,  quite  fresh.  The  night  was  oppressivelj  hot,  and  it 
was  evident  a  thunderstorm  was  brewing  aloft,  so  Jemmy,  a 
capital  walker,  now  animated  hj  a  feeling  which  would  throw 
the  speed  of  a  redshank  into  a  cripple,  started  off  briskly. 
He  had  not,  however,  cleared  half-a-mile  before  down  it  came 
in  pailsful.  The  thunder  rolled,  making  a  magnificent  uproar 
in  the  firmament,  and  the  vivid  lightning  flashed,  dazzling 
the  poor,  drenched  Inkpen,  and  distracting  him  at  every  step. 

We  have  already  specified  his  attire^-our  readers  may  then 
well  imagine  his  condition.  His  trowsers  hong  like  wet  sac^ 
to  his  shaking  legs  ;  his  new  superfine  coat  was  rapidly  losing 
its  brilliancy ;  the  Paris-velvet  white  tile  was  a  shapeless  mass. 
However —: what  will  not  love  do?  —  onward  he  ran,  now 
puffing  and  blowing  hard,  now  pulling  up  to  recover  wind, 
then  rushing  on  with  desperation.  At  last  he  reached  South- 
ampton \  and  made  directly  for  the  Coach  and  Hones.  He 
rang  lustily  at  the  bell ,  which  was  quickly  answered  by 
Boots'. 

•  You  have  a  lady,  I  think,  who  came  by  the  train  to-day, 
who  has  been  taken  ill,  •»  said  Jemmy,  shaking  his  drenched 
hat  with  one  hand  ,  and  wiping  dowux  his  coat  with  the 
other. 

Boots  stared  at  him,  and  replying  in  the  affirmative,  which 
gave  a  glow  of  satisfaction  to  Jemmy,  he  was  told  to  walk  in. 

•  What  a  dreadful  night !»  said  Jemmy,  vto  get  this  terrible 
soaking  in  only  so  short  a  distance!* 

•  Lauks  me!  so  you  have,  indeed,*  said  chambermaid,— 
•  sich  a  little  ways,  indeed.  The  lady  has  been  expecting  you 
ever  so  long. » 

« Ah  I  I  dare  say,  •  said  Jemmy, « no  doubt  of  it,-^no  doubt 
of'  it.     Sad  business  ;  but  these  things  will  happen.  > 

•  So  they  will,  sir, »  said  she. 

« Yes,  ■  interrupted  Jemmy,  « so  they  will.  Better  late  than 
never,  though,  hey?* 

« Ah !  very  true,  sir.  That's  what  I  say  when  gentlemen 
rings  in  sich  a  huiry.  The  lady  wanted  to  send  for  some- 
body else. » 

•  The  devil  she  did!»  saui  Jemmy. 
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« Yes, »  said  chamb^maid  ;  « but  my  missis  said  as  how  she 
was  sartain  sure  you'd  come. » 

•  Much  obliged  to  her, »  ejaculated  Jemmy ,  relieved. 

•  I'll  just  go  and  tell  the  lady  you  are  here,  sir,  and  be 
back  in  a  minute.     Please  step  in  the  cotTee-room. » 

«We1I,»  thought  Inkpen,  « though  bad  began  this  day,  let 
me  hope  now  i\at  nothing  worse  remains  behind.  Here  I  am 
at  last  under  the  same  roof,  after  all  my  anxieties,  with  my 
adorable  Juliana — a  pretty  pickle,  I  must  confess,  though,  for 
a  bride-groom  oft  his  marriage-night.  Never  mind — let  fate 
do  its  worst. » 

Jemmy  perked  up,  and  actually  tried  a  whistle,  when  the 
chambermaid  returned . 

« Please  to  walk  up,  sir  —  this  way, »  ushering  the  ardent 
and  impatient  Jemmy  into  No.  3,  second  pair  front.  tHere 
is  the  gentleman  you  wanted  to  see,  ma'am, »  said  the  damsel, 
closing  the  door,  leaving  the  happy  couple  alone. 

Speak  of  Robinson's  rush  for  the  Derby, — the  struggle  for 
the  best  place  at  a  sight,  —  speak  of  anything  indicative  of 
onward  powerful  impulse,  and  our  readers  will  but  faintly 
come  up  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  Jemmy  Inkpen.  To 
seize  her  in  his  arms  with  rapturous  grasp, — to  stifle  her  with 
kisses,  was  the  work  of  a  moment, — and  but  the  work  of  a 
moment;  for,  when  relaxing  for  a  second  to  draw  breath  and 
gaze  upon  her,  he  uttered  «0h!  Juliana-^my  life,  my  love!* 
he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  by  a  violent  effort  sVaken 
off,  while  the  lady  replied  to  his  exclamation  by  a  loud, 
wild  shriek,  shouting  with  a  very  unfeminine  howl,  «Och.! 
murther !  murther  !  —  robbery  !  —  murther  !  •  adding^  to  every 
word,  by  way  of  accompaniment,  a  terrific  pull  at  the  bell. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the*  house  was  in  a  few  mi- 
Dates  in  an  uproar.  Boors  were  heard  opening  in  every  di- 
rection, and,  following  the  sound,  No.  3  was  soon  filled  with 
men  and  women,  clothed  with  what  things  they  could  huddle 
on.  There  stood  Jemmy  Inkpen,  shivering  like  a  dog  in  a 
wet  sack,  his  eyeballs  glaring  in  a  wild  stare  of  ^astOBislunent, 
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— ^the'  lady  in  either  real  or  affected  hysleriefl'.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  when  everybody  wag  questioning,  and  no- 
body answering,  in  bounced  a  big,  blaek-whiskered  ,  mus- 
tachioed man,  a  light  in  one  band,  and  a  boot-jad|^  ja  the 
other,  followed  by  the  chambermaid  trembling. 

a  What  the  divil  's  all  this  ? »  said  he,  banging  down  the 
candlestick,  and  hitting  the  drawers  a  crack  that  disordered 
its  chest  for  the  term  of  its  natural  iif^,  —  nwhat  the  blazes 
js  all  this  about  ?^r- Intake,  l^i^tty, --^  ispake, »  said  he,  « spake, 
.my  heart ! » 

•  Och!  Mike, »  groaned  the  lady,  «some  vagaboiid,  like 
the  divil  drawn  through  the  Liflej,  has  h'roko  into  my'  room.  > 

« Is  it  dramin'  you  are?*  said  filack-^hiskers. 

4 Och!  sure,  no  drame  at  all  at  all,*  said  the  lady,  rising 
up  in  bed  ;  and  giving  a  faint  scream,  sank  down,  pointing 
tfi  Jemmy.^  saying,  >  There 's  the  murderin'  villain ! » 

Black-whiskers  would  have  annihilated  Jemmy  on  the  spot, 
but  for  the  chambermaid.  He  had  already  grasped  the  un- 
fortunate Chancery-cterk  by  the  throat,  and  was  strangling 
him  very  scientifically,  shaking  him  as  an  ogre  mi(i[ht  an  in- 
fant,— the  boot-jack  was  verigefully  uplifted,  when  the  cham- 
bermaid held  his  arm,  and  said  there  must  be  some  dreadful 
mistake,  aud  begged  him  not  to  commit  murder. 

■  Who  are  you?*  said  Black-whiskers,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
his  wild  eye  flashing  fire,  « spake!*  A  horrible  guttural  sound 
alone  escaped  from  Jemmy 

«fle's  Dr.  Leech's  new  assistant,*  said  the  chambermaid, 
« and  come  to  see  your  sister. '  Hasn't  been  here  more  than 
two  minutes. » 

«0h,  oh!*  said  Black-whiskers,  somewhat  mollified,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  desirous  of  continuing  the  scene ;  « then, 
by  the  powers,  he  'it  see*  the  last  of  her. » 

Se  saying,  he  dragged  the  unfortunate  lemmy  out  of  tint 
reom ,  and  fixing  him  at  the  head  of  a  rather  preoipitous 
flight  of  stairs,  took  AiU  measure  of  hi&  distanee,  and  with  a 
lurious  kick  sent  Ibe  doomed  Chancery^clerk,  head  first,  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flight.  Aided  by  the  instinct  ovoked 
by  desperate  circumstances,  Jemmy  in  the  hubble-bubble  con- 
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tn^rti  M'  nmeh  Ihe  dkK>r,  -and 'bolted  foul  Hilis.  a  diot  fron  a 
sfabudl.  . 

The  flashing  of  lights  at  an  unusual  hour,  the  screams  that 
were  heard  dUlattl  at  the  difad*  hoUr  of  inidnight,  as  may  be 
imagined^  rouaad  the  peaceful  vioinity,  and  (he  poKce  on  doty 
were  attracted  io  the  spoil  Poor;  luckless  leouny ,  breathlessr, 
gasping,  groaning,  soaked. through.,  half-choked,  his  bones 
aching,  through  his  shaking,  kick,  and  fall,  stumbled  rffther 
than  walked  across  the  street,  where-  he  sank  dowti  in  the 
last  stage  of  anguish. and.  des|^air  on.  the  steps  of  a  door, 
wishing  death  might  comer  and  relieve  him  from  the  miseries 
of  his  situation.  Poor  de^il !:  he  i;Foeoed  aloud  ,  but  none 
cheered  his  woe  s  he  held  has  head  drooping  betllKeen  his 
knees  in  helpless  agony  ^  while  his  frame  sho^  and  qui¥ere4 
with  every  heart-drawn  sob. 

Such  was  thej^ridegrooiti  on  his  wedding^ighl, — ^such  was 
his  situation  through  no  fault  of  his,  —  such  is  the  result  of 
the  vanity  pf  human  expeclalitas ,  even  while  actiiig  up  to 
the  best  intentions. 

-  Jemmy  had  not  remained  tn  tliis  doldrous  position  Jfive'roi'^ 
nutes  before  he  was  awakened  from  a  drowsiness,  the  com^ 
bined  result  of  over-anxiety,  fatigue,  and  their  concomitants, 
which  he  was  falling  into  ,  by  the  broad,  blinding  g^are  of 
what  is  caikd  a  policeman's  bull's-eye  hdd  up  to  his  faee. 

«  Come,  get  u|», » said  the  constable,  graiDy,  « Mister<H«iI  wants 

you.» 

«Do  you?>  said  Jemmy,  faintly.     «What  for?* 

«Ofa!  you'll  know  soon  enough  what  for;  but  1  thinks  you 
knows  what  for  without  my  telling  of  you.» 

m\\  say,  and  Til  swear,  and  Til  |>rove  it  was  all  a  mistake,  • 
eaid  Jemmy.  '  -     ^ 

•  Very  well, »  said  the  constable,  « prove  it  if  you  can  ;  bujt 
things  look  very  dark  against  you.  But  come  along. »  So 
saying,  he  took  hold  of  Inkpen  by  the  arm,  and  brought  him 
to  the  station-house. 

Arrived  there,  the  inspector  and  another  constable  were 
seen  intently  examining  a  printed  paper,  and  alternately  read- 
ing it  and  scrutiniiing  Jemmy,  who  by  this  time  appeared  to 
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ponm  tbe  feelm|;ii  of  a  nutn  Sifho  lun  gk>t  4ta  f«r  as  tlife  Pra»> 
room  at  Newgate,  and  declares  himself  quite  resigned  itak  his 
fatfe.  .     .     : 

•  « Humph  !i»  at  last  Sftid.ihe  iiMpector,  *thei  descriptioa  docs 
not  exaetly  answier;  but  jiet.  he>  may  hid  !lhe  acoomplice< 
^What's  joup  name?*  said  be,  addresfing  Jeoimy. 

•  lames  Inkpen, »  was  the  answer. 

•  TVhat  are  you?» 

•  I  Aon'i  care  what  heconies  of  me,  >  thought  Jemmy,  •  After 
what  has  happened,  I 'm  aviiijied  man.  So  here  goes — I'll 
otit  with  all  .--^hanberj-olerk  Ao  Messrs.  Bipieeze^,  Shirk,  and 
M^Quibble^  of  <itay*s  Inn,  i(  iiaidlnl:pen,  boldly. 

'  «A  bold  and  open  avowal,  lo  say  the  least, »  said  (he  ins- 
pedor,  viand  it  siohres  me  a.  great  deal  <iif-  trouble*  Do  you 
know  one  John  Smith  ?  • — « I  do. « 

tfWhat  was  be  ?»i  •***•«  Common  Law^lerkj^in  the  satne  of- 
'ficefjiri  '  '  I- 

•  •  irGood  againl  This  fellow  thinks  to  turn  «pprov^r, «  Aonght 
the  inspector.  "You  are  aware  that  John  Smith-  is  ehirgcd 
with  forgery,  and  that  yon-  ane  supposed  to  be  liiB  accom- 
plice?* 

.  Jemmy  sank  ijbb  d  usomenti,  mid'lr  cold-dew»  eeni^: over  him. 
In  v.kniiiute, -however,  1  tbe  im^enetrabieiUi^ic  panoply  of 
innoc^ikd, '^hich'einer  protects 'honest 'heiarts,.'>bhieed  him  ilpi» 
and  Jatmes' inkpen,  Ihe  corifidtatialclbifk  of  upustirlliedeharac* 
ter,  stood  erect,  if  not  in  the  majesty,  in  all  the  strength*  of 
conscious  recti  tud6.        >•  -::.', 

r .  « Add, »  continued  the  inspeotor,  ^jwl  are  distindly  charged 
with  embezzlement: »       >  <    !'  i  '• 

"^  alYho  charge  me? »  said  bkpte,  with  a  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness of  manner  that  surprised  those  who  had  witnessed' his 
previous  prostration  of  mind  and  body. 

•  Your  employers^  Whom  yon  have  jmt  named,  Messrs. 
SqnOezer,  Shirk  ,  and  M'Quibble.  As  you  have  answered 
openly,  1 11  read  you  their  communication,  received  this-  at 
temoon.  ■  .  . 


• 
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'  «•»  *rt;^'En<aosed  ft  aib' asiferf^^^^  of  om\ 

r(iceh«y  ih^(mied  i  one,  3UMi  »mfP,^'(hAii  4escri^ti6ii  here 
given,)— charged  wHl^  f6rrfrtg^Wii*',^^Siy 

fWte  W^,  1h  brier  Wt^ViMt'VeWHbAs  Irt'^WirincteW^  ^feteri- 
daf,  vbieb  we  l^avef'fottiia;Yd  be  a'^M^  fepresentatidfa,  and, 
tirpen^' iriqutry,  ^  h^ikftis^n  to  brieve  be  batf  gone  to 
Bbiit1rani{itoii  f^  ^cap>l  lAliroad.  -He  is  supposed  to  have  with 
bim  an  abatidoiired  femate.*^'  (.Here  Jemmy's  strength  began  to 
fail,  and  he  wiped  bis  ejes.)  ^  Inkpen  has  long  been  in  ou^ 
employ,  and  we  bare  always  put  the  greatest  fiartbin  hitn^ 
which,  up  to  this  moment,  we  have  never  found  misplaiced  i 
but  we  are  afraid  be  has  been  led  into  evil  courses  by  Smitb!' » 


,  tt ' 


Poor  Jemmy  could  stand  this  no  hmgeT-^he  Mdk  upon 
kiwttB^  and  wepi  aloud.  He  would  have  cdled  lipon  Heaven 
to  boac  witoiefis  t»  bis  innocence,  but  bis  utterance  wasickokeil^ 
and ,  in  pity  to  bk  now  Etal  stale  of  sufEering ,  be.  was  led 
awKf,  4i)d  .by  th^.coosideratioii'iaf.thft:  inspecior,  placed  in  a 
bed.  And  the  iaf  ihat  jfouad  Jiames  Inkyieit  aJt  morna  blithe^ 
aotftoe  bridegroofli,  leading,  in  the  snnsbifle  ^  of  Ihfe  heart,  and 
df  liie  heavens  a  beloved  wife  ta  the. altar,  left  bim  at  mid- 
Bight  a  prisoner «  charged  with  felony  — bis  solitary  bed  tbe 
gift  of  a  policeman !  ' 

Xke  nine  o'clock  k^in  next  morning  broufjbt  down  to 
Southampton  three  individuals,  the  moat  importaAi  to  Janiei 
inkfien's  human  bapptness ;  and,  as  m  trains  wbena  knadreds, 
ay,  and  thousands,  can  be  steamed  albng  without  any  knowt- 
led06  that  they  are-  mutual  passeagersv  so  it  Hr^s  in  tbia  case. 
Imprimis  came  Mrs.  Uik)»eiiv  wbo  bad  atof^ped  at  Basingstoke; 
and  returned  immediately,  upon  finding  that  Jenuny  did  not 
follow  ber,  the  poor  fellow  baying  passed  hiar  there  in  the 
miail-train,  wUcb  goes  direct.  The  neit  wbs  Mr.  Squeezer, 
hiriftb.  a  Bow  Street  ottcer>^  :and  the  third  no  less  a  personage 
-than.  John  Smith,  the  deUnquent :  atefk.  Mrs.  Idkpen  awl 
|lr.  Squeeser,  though  widi  very  •diifdcent  objects,  madeMheir 
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way  to  thoiptKcMiffice, -^fhd;>iMife(«»}(li0>  Jbetl  phcei  lo  in- 
quire in  a  str9i^,;tewi^,fti(t^  ]^^r  qiimqgfppiise;  the  attorney 
foraiiy  jlidingf  gtf .  )iis_,nj(ip^pg  .Ci^^s.  Mr.  Siniti^,,'of  couni^, 
MudipvLsIy  aT<^<^. t^|^, nvan4w>v>^. 9afe(7s ^  .?.,_  ,.., 

Mr.  S<tueez|^|  ap^  |i^p  Bpwj.^U^ipt  ^jOScef. . entered  4be  .^tiiwr 
]ioi];se  firiJ;,  a^4>i^ier^iJp!lo^e4;)>f  Mffi.  ifafcpeo,  .wfro  fel^  lan 
inqontroUable  oervoufn^  cqniie  OYfiri  h^f . ..  TIms  ^officer  «hmi 
made  .biipaelf  knoifn  to, the  ix^pcfctprf  intrp^ipced -Mr.  Squeezer 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  cQiiversat^^n <in- a  Vjbisper  fora.fe^ 
minutes  ensued.  Meanwhile,  Mrs^-Iokpen  v^ntiirpd  to  addiress 
Mr.  Squeezer,  a  man  of  pvf possessing  lappi^rance,  sayings 
tremulously, 

irPray,  sir,  are  you   the  Mister  Squeezer  iq  the  legal    pro- 
fession in  London  ? » 
'•I  am,  madam.  (•  .  . 

"Well,  sir,  would  you  he  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if  yon 
know  one  James  Inkpen?^* 

Squeezer  looked  at  her  as  though  he  wonld  read  her  aonl, 
and  then  retailing  his  features  into  a  professional  smile,  replied, 

•  Yes;  I  think  I  do.     Is  he  a  relation  of  yoors  ?  •   • 

•  Oh,  sir!  we  were  married  yesterday,  and,  by  a  miscbanee 
on  the  railway,  I  have  nevet  set  eyes  on  him  since.  • 

•  Humph  I  •  said^'Sqaeezer  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Bow 
Street  officer  came  up,  and  said,  « Smith  is  certainly  about 
here.  We  are  oo  his  track  ;  for  the  other  chap,  Inkpen,  is 
caged  here. » 

« What 's  that  you  say?*  shrieked  Mite.  Inkpen.  <  Spedc! — 
my  husband  in  prison  ! »     .  * 

«  Ma'am, »  surlily  and  impudently  observed  the  officer,  look- 
ing at  her  as  though  she  was  a  confederate. 

•  Hushilft  said  Squeezer,  laying  bis  hand  upon  the  officer's 
arm,  and  mildly  taking  the  hand  of  M^s.  Inkpen,  « don't  alarm 
yourself-— step  (his  way  for  a  few.  minutes,  and  this  mystery 
may  be  cleared  up*-^  Jones, »  said  he,  turning  to  the  officer, 

•  search  for  Smith.     Something  .assures  me  be  is  not  far  off»» 

In  a  fjew  words. Mrs.  Inkpen  stated  how  she  had  won  and 
kaw  ah^  had  lost  Inkpen;  ^and;  on  poor  Inkpen'^  being. intro- 
diioad , .  wiiat  with  joji«al.  seeing  bib  wife,  and   joy  at  seeii^; 
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kUiiilafilBr^!  ^hom.  he  hmem  He  c6t\d  .MMQittiliQilslgrs«0RYi«C8 
ef  ihtaiiDBOMiibe,  he  alfiertueCelji;  ire^iaildilajlgbod.    .The.BceiMr 

was  equally  comic  and  affecting.!  '>)>'  -    .  i  •      '   '  ..         -  ,.  | 

/!&  Oh !  air^ »  at  last  lie  st^imnefed  v'thfoiritty'  hiiii);self  on  his 

kiMes;to;Mri  S«pnses»Br,  «wUh  what  aii  I  chioged?    1  J^^ifa^ 

n^Tdi,'  never  wcbhged  ^oa  by  word  op  deed**       \  i   "> 

! .  fl  Why  %^afr '  that'ioliie4ue  •  paid  in  tn  (Saturday  norningv  >i  ^iUk 

lir.wS^ucifiafer,:fravi^ly,  « which  I  gare  you  over  hight'?^  .   /o 

•  v.Good  G6dl«  cried  Ikikpen,  «I  s^  it  alll^rfditgot  td  Io<4p 

my  desk,  and  Smith-mutt  hare  taken  it^«'      '  ;  > 

« We  hare  4i8jpertamed  th^t  you  were  not  the  person  who 
procured  the  cash  for  it, «  said  Mr.  Squeezer,  « which  looks 
somewhat  in  your  favour.  But,  though  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
for  your  position  ,  at  present,  until  you  more  sufficiently  ex- 
onerate yourself,  1  cannot  allow  you  to  be  out  of  custody. » 

Poor  Inkpen  sank  trembling  on  a  chair,  the  picture  of 
death, — his  wife  falling  on  him  in  a  fainting-fit.  Mr.  Squeezer 
was  evidently  affected,  as  he  had  always  valued  Inkpen.  At 
ibis  moment  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  station- 
house,  and  a  happy  change  came  o'er  the  scene  by  the  Bow 
Street  officer  bringing  in  Mr.  Smith ,  handcuffed,  but  looking 
very  boM  and  reckless.  '   '. 

oAs  you  thought,  we  have  found 'Mr.  Smith, »  said  Jones; 
•  not  far  off,  Mr.  Squeezer!  • 

Smith,  at  the  sound  of  his  master's  name,  turned  to  the  qiiarteii 
where  he  stood,  and  looked  the  picture  of  death,  all  hiscont^ 
fidenoe  forsaking  him. 

•  Villain! »  said  Inkpen,  rushing  at  him,  « confess  that  yon 
have  plundered  my  desk,  and  save  an  innocent  man. » 

•  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Squeezer^'^you  know  your  oourse.of 
gailt  is  now ' run •«— your  character  is  well-known  to  me.  H 
will  be  better  for  you  to  say  whether  what  Inkpen  says  m 
true  or  not.  • 

The  felon!s  boldness  completely  forsook  him  at  his  uMister's 
last  remark ;  he  knew  the  infamy  of  his  past  character,  ^md 
that. his  hour  was  coinei  After,  a  siknea  pf  a  iew  seeondai 
he  faltered  out,  « Inkpen  is  innocent  — - 1  am  alone  the  guiUy 
manlti' 


.  1. 


if 


M»  fat««rite  clerk^hid  iii4^  for^toii  ib  miideiiMi:  andiiei«« 
tended  his  leave  of  absence  for  a  W4eK.  •  '{. 

^' Inkpeb's  joy'  iob  «iib6iUQdeii')uand'  us  koi  iKat  evenugl  fimdlj 
^taMs^li  fiib  J;iitiiaia;  ste  lifflbctidwlely.  retesqed  hiir.  eoribneev 
exclaiming  that'iUis  «a9  thehapp&st*dajr  itfi-Jmr  l^i.^i  «,Httt« 
dbkl<#  leminy^'  with:.»  ttftrtihai  laltti^nwj  lil0rJi;ii(tlie.daj''i^not 
over  yet^^i/o/i'r  heiBp-suTe^^^^remukft^irAksda^^Taii 
kUtti^  tbe>reoital^:lii8  .nisbaps'  aad  sbflefiaga,  whick  ire 'have 
faithfully  chronicled  4<lr  yoiiy  geBtIe:nade0i& 

(ebntlbt^s  miscbllahv.) 


'        I 


'\\     "■'''   '        •" 


*i 
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'.  RUSSIAN  ANli  PJORTHTERN  ^HOOL  OF  GEOLOGY 


.1. 


•  •  •  <  . 


Not  having  yet  personally  visited  Sweiden,  lSivrMj%  awl 
Demnark:,  I  am  not'  pjopared  Cp  say  what  pre^ross  our  seieace 
has  recently  made  in  these  states,  but  I  may  .remark,  that  the 
beliutiful  map-  of  Norway,  by  Keilhaii  has  sosHrcaly  received 
tiMS'  attention  which  it  midrits  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
countries  of  so  good  geologists  as  himself  and  our  associate 
Porcbhamitter,  eannet'  bd  lagging  behind  in  the  general  on- 
ward movement. 

'  Id  regard ,' ho weveri  to  Russia,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with 
^me  confidence,  -after  the  two  visits  wfaieh  I  have  paid  to 
tkat  country.  Gratified  as  we  were,  not  only  by  the  most 
hospitable  reception,  but  also  the  kind  assistance  afforded  as 
by  every  Russian,  from  the  Emperor  to  his  humblest  suhject. 
It  was  'a  real>  sbntce  efdeKgU  to  my  aseocialies:  and  .myteif 
in  our  first  vieitto^'tiwto  throughout  the  nmrtfaeen  Tegiend.of 
^\k  vast  empire,  the  same  peteoeoic  divisions  whic^hav^ 
been  proposed  as  types  in  the  Rritish  isles.     During  the  last 
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<«imaiiir.iw«  .eklendod  qW  researab^s  to  the  dialantfiJr^l^  ihe 
-Sihedan  plain^i  Und  the  sil^pes  of  the  touth  }.  aiidlftfteilirardB 
lermiflata^  f(he -irhole 'Of  these  oliiservalioiis  bij  ^a  geaeraltransr- 
Torse'  i^t4<^n:  frdin  Hhe^ea  of  Azof  to  the  BaUic.  Altho^h 
iMi.Mrried  whh  ^  iatoiRussi^*  what  may  be  «atM  t|ke  geo^ 
Iqgkia) •  key >  4^f4ha4. great,  coyniry,  by  which  the  chief  subdir 
yiiiona  and  r^atioiMi  of  tbe$e  rock  masses  hare  been  establish- 
tdi'  lei  me  say  that  ^qsaa  herself  contains  dahiralists  and 
;^^logJ8(s  who  wouM  rank  Mgh.  iu  any  land.  In  palseonto- 
logy,  Eichwald  and  Pander  have  already  largely  cpntxibuted 
jto  ,wr  knowledge ;  tfie  fitst,  by  nuuierpus  local  worlt^,  and 
'i^ently  by  his  illustrations  of  i\Le  Silurian  strata  in  the  Bal- 
tic pifovinces  of  Rufis^^  the  latter*  by  his  ycory  original  re- 
dearchea  intb  .the  fossils  of  the  same  stralaj  the  lithological 
ehiira^ters  and  ^^tailed  relations  of  which  were  first  given  by 
0Or  own  Strai^gways.  Professor  Asmu^  of  Dorpat  is  about  to 
enrich  us,  as  I,  l^ye  already  seated »  with  a  most  curious  and 
elaborate  work  on  the  £dies  of  the  Oldened  or  Devonian  sys^ 
lem. 

The  great  steps,  however,  which  Russia  is  now  making  in 
fidd  geology-  and  stratigraphical  arrangement,  are  owing  to 
the  clear  and  weU*defined  view  of  this  subject  which  has  f^ 
cedtly  been  adopted,  by  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  energel^  chief  of  .the  staff,  General  T(^ef][- 
kibe,  who,  under  the  orders  of  the  enlightened  Minister,  Count 
X!anerine,  has  taken  the  surest  means  of  advanping  practical 
gedogyi  and  of  rendering  many  .officers  of  his  corps  weV 
•ajCqiiainted  with  our  subject ;  not  only  by  adopting  the  s^g^ 
geations  of  those  qualified  to  judge  respecting  the  formafion 
of  g^ogical  maps,  ,but  by  so  increasing  the  fossil  collections 
of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  that  it  is  now  furnished 
with  many  illustrations  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
empire,  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Altai  and]  the 
countries  bordering  on  China.  It  will  be  my  duty  and  plea- 
sore*  very  shortly  to  bring  before  your  notice  the.  names  of 
many  officers  of  the  Russian  corps  of  Mines,  whose  labours 
were  of  material  use  to  myself  and  associates  in  our  distant 
explorations ;  but  I  cannoit.  r^^sisl  naming  at  once  Co]ipnel  ,Hel>- 


merseh,  the '  inspector  of  the  establMhm^t,  iHio  iHiefbet*  lie 
be  viewed' M  a  physical  geographer,  a  geologist, 'or  as  a  wri- 
ter, has  tendered  most  valaahle  service  to  Russia  by  his  lu- 
minous and  attractive  descriptions  Of  tike  strdctuire- ffiid  oat- 
line  of  various  parts  of  the  empire,  incl^iding  the  most -retnoie 
tracts.  I  beg  also  to  refer  jou  to  the  five  published  volumes 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  as  works  contafninjg  much  excellent 
matter,  and  highly  creditable  both  to  the  government  which 
promoted  their  publication,  and  to  the  oticer^  wliose  memoirs 
they  contain. 

In  the  mean  time,  besides  what  is  doing  on  the  Neva,  a 
periodical  work  on  Russia  has  appeared  at  Berlin  under  the 
title  of  *  Archiv  ftir  Wissenschaftliche  Kunde  von  Russland, ' 
by  the  enterprising  traveller  A.  Ermaii,  of  whiih  two  parts 
are  published.  Together  with  various  hiemoirs  on  physical 
geography,  history,  language,  antiquities',  and  physics,  the 
editor  has  added  a  sketch  of  the  recent  adTances'iu  the  geo* 
logy  of  Russia,  and  illustrates  his  views  by  the. publicalton  of 
a  small  outline  map  of  the  empire.  In  the  estimate  of  tlie 
geological  steps  in  Russia  which  'various  labourers  have  ac- 
complished, I  rejoice  to  see  the  name  of  our  countryman 
Strangways  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  first  Who  ap- 
plied the  methods  of  modern  practical  geology  to  that  empire, 
by  the  publication  of  his  general  map  in  the  year  1832.  Ne- 
vertheless it  is  too  certain,  as  M.  de  Verneuil  and  myself  in- 
formed you  last  year,  that  when  we  first  visited  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  18^0,  this  map,,  though  published  in  our  Trans- 
actions,' wa^s,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  unknown  to  the 
tnen  of  science  in  that  country.  In  the  first  memoir  on  Rus- 
sia, we  specially  directed  your  attention  to  the  merits  of  Strang- 
ways, and  we  shall  have  ample  opportunities  hereafter  of  re- 
vetting to  them.  What  I  have  now  to  observe  in  reference 
to  the  map  of  M.  Erman  is,  that  in  his  account  of  it,  the 
special  researches  and  the  new  points  which  my  friend  M. 
de  Verneuil  and  myself  established,  are  merged  with  what  I 
must  consider  the  copies  of  our  views.  The  source  whence 
the  chief  materials  were  obtained,  is  sufficiently  proved  indeed 
by  the  words  wSihirische  und  Devonische  Schichten*  engrav- 
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on  the  map,   particularly  wl^ea  coapM  with  (ha  fact, 

\de  YarneuiK   Count  Keywrlingv  and  inyself  are  the 

;^  N)gi8t9  who  have  traced  the  older  groups  to  the  White 

^^  uiaterially,  as  we  h|iye  previously  acknowledged, 

^^  that  region,    by  the   Baron    A.  de  Meyendorf, 

*  time  by  Profefsor  Blasius,     The  original  ob<- 

we  made  were  inserted  by  myself  on  a  map 

«t  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh  in  August, 

ssociation  at  Glasgow,  in  September  1840. 

^  of  the  great  bands  of  Silurian,  Devo^ 

rocks  from  St.  Petersburgh  and  Hos^ 

ith  a  vast  basin  of  red  deposits  in 

^logda  and  the  Middle  Volga,  were  laid 

J  or  the  first  time^    and  thus  established  the 

aistinguisbing    features  of  subdiyision  of  the  North 

.«ussia. 

After  the  application  of  this  basis,  Colonel  Helmersen,  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  •  put  together  in  the  ensuing  winter  t 
fmall  general  map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  which  he  inserted 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  M.  de  Yerneuil,  the  Baron  A.  de 
Meyendorf,  Count  Keyserling,  Professor  Blasius,  and  myself, 
acknowledging  our  fleryioes  as  well  es  those  of  all  preyious 
obseryers.  The  map  of  M.  Erman  which  followed,  was  pre* 
pared  by  the  Baron  A,  de  Meyendorf  and  his  companions, 
who  extended  the  knowledge  which  they  acquired  with  M. 
de  Vemeuil  and  myself  to  some  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Russia,  and  thus  marked  a  new  step  in  the  develop^ 
mcnt  of  the  structure  of  the  empire.  Since  that  time,  the 
eviended  geological  researches  of  the  expedition  in  which  my 
friends  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Count  Keyserling  were  associated 
with  me,  aided  by  Lieut.  Koksharof ,  and  an  independent  sur- 
yey  of  Colonel  Helmersen*  haye  thrown  a  new  light  oyer  the 
alroeture  of  yarious  parts  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  southern 
regionSi  and  have  rendered  necessary  considerable  changes  in 
all  preyious  maps.  As  a  mere  prelude,  therefore,  to  what 
may  hereafter  appear,  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  my  associates,* 
coloured  a  small  general  sketch-map  of  the  empire,  including 
|he  Ural   chain,    which  as  it  will   shortly  appear  before  you 
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in  d  pnblislied  form,  1  only  mention  in  this  plaee  to  agsare 
you  that  it  difiers  very  essentially  from  all  previoua  maps. 

Whilst  on  the  topic  of  Russia^,  I  will  now  state,  that  if  on 
account  of  the  preparation  of  this  discourse  and  other  official 
duties  I  had  not  been  greatly  occupied,  I  might  before  now 
have  presented  to  you  some  of  the  results  of  the  second  visit 
to  that  country.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  my  colleagues, 
.  AI.  de  Yerneuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  have  been  sed^jlously 
comparing  our  collections  of  fossils,  and  reducing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  barometrical  observations,  whilst  with  their  cooperation 
I  have  already  completed  a  general  table  of  superposition  of 
Russian  deposits,  which,  with  a  section  across  Russia,  and  the 
map  above  alluded  to,  are  now  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
My  brother  geologists  will  feel  that  a  general  fable  of  classi- 
fication ought  to  be  the  finishing  stroke  in  illustration  of  any 
country  previously  little  known,  and  respecting  which  so  much 
confusion  prevailed.  We  offer  it,  however,  in  the  persuasion 
that  its  leading  divisions  will  be  supported  by  the  evidences 
hereafter  to  be  brought  forward,  and  we  simply  put  forth 
this  table  (which  was  drawn  up  at  Moscow  after  our  second 
journey)  to  convey  to  the  cultivators  of  our  science  the  chief 
results  of  our  inquiries,  and  to  place  them  upon  record  as 
bearing  date  from  September  1841. 

Among  these  results  I  will  now  merely  allude  to  the  first 
announcement  of  some  of  them,  in  a  letter  of  the  above  date, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim  at  Moscow,  in  which 
the  two  points  most  dwelt  upon  were  the  discovery  of  a  large 
central  dome  or  axis  of  Devonian  rocks,  which  separaties  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  into  two  great  north  and  south  basins  of  yeiy 
dissimilar  characters  ;  and  the  classification  of  certain  cuprifer- 
ous deposits  of  sand,  marl,  limestone,  &c.  under  the  term  of 
« the  Permian  system. »  As  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  whieh 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  this  name  will  be  shortly  offiored  to 
you  in  full  detail,  1  should  not  now  occupy  your  time  by 
alluding  to  it,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  word  already  cal- 
led forth  from  M.  A.  Erman  the  remark,  that  these  deposits 
have  been  long  known  to  other  observers.  I  admit  that  they 
were  mineralogically  known,  but  I  deny  that  their  geological 
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poritiou  had  been  determined  by  any  competent  geologist  pre- 
vious to  the  researches  of  myself  and  friends  ;  and  I  contend 
that  there  was  no  Russian  formation,  concerning  whose  age  so 
many  contradictory  opinions  had  been  expressed.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  i  may  slate  that  the  illustrious  Humboldt-  himself  as- 
sured me  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  that  it  was  the  great 
point  to  which  he  hoped  our  labours  would  be  directed.  So 
strongly  indeed  was  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  strata  in 
their  correct  geological  horizon  felt  by  Russian  observers, 
that  Major  Wangenheim  von  Qualen,  who  had  long  and  pa- 
tiently studied  them  in  sitUj  and  Dr.  Fischer,  who  had  ably 
described  many  of  their  fossil  contents,  at  once  abandoned  the 
field  to  my  associates  and  myself,  and  put  us  in  possession  of 
all  their  knowledge,  avowing  their  inability  to  arrive  at  a  sa- 
tisfactory geological  conclusion.'  I  was,  therefore,  surprised 
to  read  the  premature  criticism  of  M.  A.  Erman  ,  the  more 
so,  as  that  author  has  called  a  large  portioh  of  the  great 
limestone  of  Russia,  Jurassic,  which  we  have  ascertained  to 
be  carboniferous;  and  to  form  the  support  of  the  hitherto  ano- 
malous system,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  parallel 
with  its  equivalents  in  Germany  and  the  British  Isles,  by  show- 
ing its  place  in  the  order  of  superposition,  and  by  describing 
the  fauna  and  flora  by  which  it  is  characterized  as  a  distinct 
type  intermediate  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  sys- 
tems. 
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I  ttnMt  bat  i^TiM  ill  MiMiiaririg  toMi  wham  Utm  ftr«  aIImM  »{4  aadi 
•rdiMry  iocidenU  •■  bim  »  or  tven  tkoagb  not  so  •itraordioary,  not  to  lUgbt 
secret  intimitiont  of  Provideoce,  lot  thein  come  from  whot  intinblo  lotaliigeDco  dioy 
vill.  Thatf  I  Bhalt  not  d»CDSi :  but  certainly  tbey  are  a  proof  of  the  convcrae  of 
ipirila,  and  a  aocrol  communioation  beiweeo  tboae  embodi<^d  and  -ihoaa  tioentbodfcl, 
and  Bach  a  proof  aa  can  never  be  ▼itbstoud.— BoaiHsoa  Gisoaot. 

Tbai  aneh  bints  add  noticas  are  given  as  I  bolievo  fev  that  bave  made  any  oba«r*> 
>alfona  of  tbinga  can  deny.:  that  thay  are  eertain  diecovariaa  of  an  iaviaibU  wortd^ 
and  a  converse  of  spirits  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of  tbera  be  to  warn 
na  of  danger,  why  abould  we  not  suppose  they  are  from  some  friendly  agent  (whelber 
iapramef  or  inferior  and  subordinate,  ia  not  tb»  qacaltonj,  and  that  thf^  are  givea  tor 
^r  good  ?-— Im9. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  with  enthusiasts  and  visioiia'- 
ries  of  various  denominations,  and  in  all  ages,  that  we  have 
an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world  :  tbat  we  are 
guided  in  wholesome  or  prejudicial  courses,  and  urged  to  vir- 
tuous or  sinful  actions,  by  the  promptings  of  good  and  evil  spirits. 
Defoe,  from  whom  1  have  taken  my  mottoes,  evidently  inclined  to 
this  belief :  his  earnest  repetition  of  the  argument  shows  tbat 
he  personally  entertained  the  sentiments  on  the  subject  which 
he  has  attributed  to  his  hero.  It  is  true  that  the  quotations 
have  reference  only  to  benevolent  ministerings ;  but  the  author 
does  not  therefore  repudiate  an  infernal  agency.  On  the  con- 
trary, Crusoe  readily  ascribes  to  the  Devil  the  mysterious 
foot-print  on  the'  sand,  howbeit  the  impression  is  of  a  man's 
naked  sole;  instead  of  the   old   traditional  hoof.     In  fact,    to 
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jttdge  from  tile  writings  and  preachings  of  oerUki  Mctatraiis , 
the  ntanical  interference  in  hnman  affairs  is  much  more  direct 
and  constant  thm  the  providential :  the  Devil  in  proprid  per- 
sond  ( for  his  likeness  is  as  well  known  as  if  it  had  been 
calotyped  by  Collen-H>r  daguerreotyped  by  Beard),  having  an 
andible  voice  and  a  visible  finger  in  the  most  humble  of  their 
domestic  coneente.  ^  Moreover  this  theory  of  an  infernal  inter- 
course is  especially  maintained  by  the  weak  and  the  wicked , 
to  whom  it  affords  a  convenient  plea  in  migitation,  if  not  an 
absolute  transfer  of  iheir  guiH,  just  as  a  little  boy  lays  his 
fault  on  a  bigger  and  older  instigator.  Thus  when  such  a 
sinner  breaks  some  divine  commandment,  or  violates  some 
human  law,  -^  if  be  marries  one  woman  too  few,  or  two 
women  too  many  —  if  he  mistakes  his  neighbour's  horse  for 
his  own  ass-H>r  swears  to  the  wrong  fact  in  an  affidavit — or 
sticks  his  knife  in  a  forbidden  sheath, —  or  absently  sets 'fire 
to  his  house  instead  of  fight  to  his  fire — whatever  erroi^  the 
misguided  creature  may  commit,  the  blame  attaches  not  to 
bim,  bnt  to  a  certain  perk>nage,  who  has  appropriately  been 
represented  like  a  sort  of  black  Scape  Goat,  with  horns  and  a 
tail.  In  a  word-^the  poor  sinner  has  been  the  victim  of  ^a 
Kabolical  Suggestion  .~i» 

This  popular  befief  r^eived  some  thirty  years  ago  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  in  tbe  dreadful  murder  of  an  elderly  "couple, 
who  were  killed  in  bed  by  their  footman .  There  was  no 
robbery  commited,  and  the  motive  of  the  assassin  was  enveloped 
in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  ordinary  temptations  to  such 
crimes  were  all  absent  —  there  was  no  injury  to  revenge,  no 
hatred  to  gratiiy,  no  cupidity  to  indulge,  no  delinquency  to 
conceal.  According  to  his  own  account,  and  in  which  the 
criminal  persisted  at  the  gibbet,  the  deed  originated  in  a  sud- 
den and  Unaccountable  inspiration.  He  had  been  asleep,  and 
on  waking  the  thought  came  into  bis  head — he  could  not  tell 
how— 'to  go  and.  kill  his  master  and  mistress.  In  vain  he 
strove  to  banish  the  diabolical  suggestion  —  the  horrible  ideal 
still  haunted  him  with  increasing  importunity,  till  the  struggle 
becoming  intolerable  and  the  impulse  irresistible — ^the  murder 
was  consummated  \ 
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And  was  Ihere  reallj  in  this  case  an j  positive  Salanicsl 
prompting  —  an  actual  whisper  from  the  Prince  of  Dnrkness? 
It  is  impossible  for  mortal  man  to  reply  in  the  negative :  bat 
one  may  at  least  show  that  no  such  cause  wa$  necessary  to 
the  efiect-^lhat  a  direct  infernal  instigation  was  not  indispen- 
sable to  the  bloody  consequence.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  first  fearful  hint  was  the  offspring  of  a  dream, — either  a 
sleeping  or  a  waking  one  —  for  the  opening  of  the  outward 
organ  does  not  simultaneously  close  that  other  eye,  which 
gaies  inwardly  at  another  theatre,  with  its  own  actors,  and 
its  own  dramas.  From  the  fragments  of  some  \isionary  tra- 
gedy, just  abruptly  terminated,  it  was  quite  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  compound  a  new  plot,^incoherently  mixed  up 
with  the  actualities  of  the  house  and  its  inmates.  And 
hence  the  catastrophe.  The  mere  entrance  and  entertain- 
ment of  an-  unlawful  speculation  in  an  ignorant,  vicious,  and 
ill-^govemed  mind  seems  to  involve  the  final  working  out  of 
the  scheme.  The  more  atrocious  the  proposal  ,  the  more 
vividly  it  presents  itself, — the  more  horrible  its  features,  the 
more  frequently  they  recur  ;  as  a  ba4  jdr^m  is  oftener  re- 
membered than  a  good  one.  The  man  becomes  in  reality  the 
slave  of  his  own  depraved  imagination— its  persecutions  wear 
out  what  remains  of  his  better  nature,  and  submitting  at  last 
to  its  goadings,  he  performs  the  abominable  task.'  Thus  the 
Killing'in  Thought  begets  the  Killii^g  in.^ct:  for  which  reason, 
perhaps,  the  first  Murderer  was  branded,  not  in  the  «^ hand, 
but  on  the  forehead. 

« The  wise  only,  •  says  Coleridge, »  •  possess  jideas  :  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  are  possessed  by  them »— i.  e.  as  a  per- 
son is  said  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  or  demon.  A 
saying  so  true,  that  we  have  only  to  look  round  us  to  disco- 
ver hundreds  of  men  and  women,  gentle  and  simple,  in  this 
state  of  mental  thraldom  ;  and,  in  consequence,  daily  commit- 
ting acts  so  mischievous  to  themselves  or  to  others,  as  to  seem 
the  plausible  results  of  Diabolical  Suggestions.  In  this  cate- 
gory one  may  perhaps  include  such  malefactors  as  Oxford  and 
Francis,  for  whose  traitorous  attempts  there  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared no  adequate  motive.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
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suppose  any  treasonable  conspiracy — a-  political  purpose,  a  po- 
pular didoyaHyv  or  a  pKvate  enmity.  The  original  sin  need 
not  be  of  so  deep  a  dye.  The  empty  vapourings  of  a  con- 
ceited, shallow-witted  potboy,  the  melodramatic  plottings  of 
the  son  of  a  stage-carpenter,  would  sulBce  on  the  principle 
laid  down,  to  induce  ihe  criminal  result.  The  frequent  repe- 
tition of  notorious  offences — and  in  the  case  of  Francis,  the 
servility  of  the  copy — the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  weapon 
and  the  choice  of  the  identical  spot — are  favourable  to  this 
hypothesis.  An  atrocious  idea,  wantonly  entertained  in  the 
first  instance,  is  pamperud-  and  indulged,  till  like  a  spoilt 
child,  it  tyrannizes  over  its  parent;  and  vociferously  over- 
whelming the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  and  reason-— perhaps 
stiller  and  smaller  than  usual  in  such  an  individual— compels 
him  to  submit  to  the  growing  imperiousness  of  its  dictates.  The 
mind— the  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  servant  of  the  wise 
and  good-— is  the.  lord  and  master  of  the  weak  and  wicked. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Imagination — lovely  and  be-  ' 
neficent  as.  the  delicate  Ariel  under  the  command  of  a  gifted 
Prospero  —  but  headstrong,  brutish  and  devilish  as  Caliban 
tuKned  out— according  to  a  later  history— when  the  wand  that 
held  him  in  subjection  was  broken ! 

A  delinquency  from  this  cause — though  immeasurably  dis- 
tant in  turpitude  from  the  offences  just  mentioned-^was  com- 
mitted, no  matter  when,  nor  where,  nor  by  whom  ;  but  he 
was  a  medical  student  in  our  metropolis.  Amongst  his  oth^ 
destructive  or  dangerous  instruments  he  possessed  a  rifle ;  and 
along  with  it  a  diploma  which  entitled  him  to  practise,  on 
certain  days,  with  other  members  of  a  shooting  society  at  a 
club-target.  At  these  meetings,  the  student  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  competitor — never  dreaming,  however,  of  hitting 
any  thing  but  bull's-eyes — till  one  unlucky  day  it  suddenly 
came  into  his  head — he  could  not  tell  by  what  orifice — to 
wonder  if  he  could  kill  a  deer.  From  that  hour  the  notion 
haunted  him  like  a  ghost — in  his  bed,  at  his  meals,  at  his 
prayers  even,  or  during  a  walk — which,  in  fancy,  was  only 
a  Deer-stalking. 

it  occurred  to  him,    whilst  he  listened  to  his  patients— he 
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knew  that  he  conid  bring  down  a  sick  man,  but  could  lie  kiH 
a  fat  buck?  He  could  operate  fatallj,  as  he  was  awaie,  on 
the  human  body — but  could  he  do  the  same  by  a  stag?  The 
tormenting  problem  interfered  with  his  profesrional  studies-^ 
and  at  the  Hospital,  while  the  lecturer  was  explaining  the 
functions  of  auricle  and*  ventricle,  the  disciple  was  taking  »*^ 
along  an  imaginary  gun-barrel  at  an  ideal  Hart. 

At  length — the  cacoethes,    as  he  called  it,    became  so  ua^ 

bearable,  that  obeying  what  Lord and  his  keeper  would 

certainly  have  considered  a  Diabolical  Suggestion,  the  rifleman 
posted  down  to  C-— —  Park,  and  unceremoniously  put  a  ball 
at  120  paces  into  the  cranium  of  a  monarch  of  the  forest. 
The  creature,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  sprang  wildly  aloft,  and 
then  fell  dead,  and  the  mental  craTing  expired  along  with  it. 
From  that  moment,  the  stud^it  declared  he  would  not  have 
given  a  light  farthing  to  kill  another  deer,  even  though  he 
had  held  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  the  earl's  parmiasion  in 
his  pocket. 

It  appears,  then,  that  an  unpruned  imagination,  backed  by 
an  inveterate  memory,  may  produce  evil  consequences  in  the 
physical  world,  without  any  supernatural  instigations.  But 
by  way  of  illustration  let  me  adduce  two  more  instances,  the 
first  being  of  a  ludicrous  character —the  second  mdre  serious 
in  its  tone  and  tragical  in  its  termination.  * 

Amongst  my  intimates  of  ten   years  ago  ,    there   was   one 

named  Horace ,  a  young  man  of  a   speculative  turn   of 

mind,  and,  as  often  happens  with  such  a  character,  of  rather 
eccentric  habits.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  professedly 
studying  for  the  Bar :  but  his  reading  had  little  to  do  with 
the  dusty  tomes  of  the  law.  What  he  did  read  might  be 
jgathered  from  his  conversation,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
his  favourite  authors  were  those  who  put  forward  the  greatest 
number  of  ingenious  paradoxes,  or  the  most  fantastical  theo- 
ries. There  was,  in  fact,  a  Shandean  twist  in  his  mind  that 
inclined  him  to  all  kinds  of  whimsical  speculations,  and  that 
favourite  pastime  with  such  philosophers,  the  fiyhig  of  meta- 
physical kites. 

He  lived  — a  bachelor,    in  a  small   hoii^se  in  *  *  *  Street, 
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Irith  ft  limited  establishment  of  domestic^,  amoagst  \frhoBi  be 
possessed,  I  verilj  believe,  the  plainest  maid-scfrvant  in  all 
England.  Ugliness  was  out  of  the  question  ;  that  has  its  exr 
pression  and  its  interest,  which  may  b^btae  even  painful  or 
fearful ;  whereas,  the  longer  you  looked  at  Sally's  counte- 
nance, the  more  ordinary  it  appeared.  Lavater  himself  would 
have  been  pu2zledl  to  find  in  it  any  physiognomical  character. 
It  was  as  plain  as  a  hard  dumpling,  and  as'  Insipid  as  gruel  with- 
out sugar  or  salt.  There  was  not  a  single  line  or  marking  in 
the  whole  visage  to  redeem  it  from  the  vacancy  of  a  blank 
commonplace-book — it  was  universally  flat  and  barren  ofmean- 
ing-^as  plain  as  Salisboify  Plain — without  a  Stonehenge.  Her 
figure  was  made  to  match.  Her  body  would  have  done  foi^ 
a  qwadnrped  as  well  as  for  a  biped,  for  it  had  ho  waist  in 
ttie  nlMdle,  and  was  furnished  with  limbs  so  unshapely,  that 
her  arms  would  have  served  for  legs,  and  her  legs  for  arms.'. 
Her  feet  were  peculiar,  and  the  pattern  they  woiild  have 
stamped  oh  a  soft  sand,  would  have  deserved  a  patent  for  ori-^ 
ginality.  As  to  the  other  extremities  I  am  not  natntallirt 
enough  lo  know  whetiier  there  be  amongst  anfmftis  any  phy- 
sical gradation  of  hands  into  paws^  but  if  there  be^  her  hand^ 
MBtt  6f  that  inte^tti^iMe  ordekr,  with  five  fingers. a-piece  which 
seemed  to  hav^  degenerated,  or  rather  to  have  been  aggravated 
Into  thumbs;  and  moreover  each  member  was  enveloped  in  a 
skin  red  as-  beet  and  of  a  teiture  to  have  rasped  away  ibe 
stoutest  towelling.  In  short,  she  seem^  to  have  been  created 
expressly  for  a  maid  of  all  work  to  some  utilitarian— »not  fof 
show,  but  use — not  very  sightly,  but  very  serviceable — liko 
the  aiicient'tnrnspits. 

^  To  her  master  she  was  invaluable :  being  not  only  sobei*, 
honest,  and  industrious,  but  frugal,  steady,  and  above  all, 
accustomed  to  his  odd  ways  and  whims,  which  she  had  learn" 
ed  to  suit  during  a  five  years'  service. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment,  when  on  dining,  ttte-a- 
tSte,  with  my  firiend  Horace,  the  « old  familiar  face,  •  whosd 
plainness  had  invariably  been  attendant  on  the  plain  dihnier, 
was  deficient !  Such  a  domestic  phenomenon  it  was  impossible 
to  observe  without  comment ;    and  when   the  cloth  bad  been 
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relnoyed  I  ftsoertained  that  Sally  had  been  parted  willi :  but 
jfot  90in6  mysterious,  reaaofi  which  her  master  did  Aok  seem 
iriclified  lo  communicate. 

« Had  she  robbed  him  ? » 

« No .  •        * 

« Or  been  sancy  ?  • 

•  No*  • 

«0r  taken  to  drinking?* 

« No.  • 

«  Become  idk  or  dirty  ? » 

•  No.» 

There  iras  another  contingency,  though  it  aeedied  idle  to 
mention  it.     «Was  she  Inatried?*  .. 

« Married  I  nky  delir  fellow,  did  you  ertr  look  at  her  face? 
Why  it  was  as  plain  as  the  plain  Staffordshire^ware — die  dirty 
jellow  Sort  without  a  sprig  of  pattern ! » 

And  his  eyes  became  fixed,  as  if  he  really  snw  that  homely 
face  before  him,  while  he  went  on  tajking,  or  rather  think- 
ing  aloud. 

•  Marry  her?  No,  no-— Nature  had  forbidden  the  baniks*  Na 
man .  with  eyes  in  his  head  would  have  dreamt  of  it — so  tho- 
roughly homely !  And  then  that  coarae,  duuisyt  red,  roughs 
huckaback  hand !  ■• 

•  yes — it  was  coarse,  red,;  abd  clumsy  MoHgh.  I  haye  ofiea 
noticed  it  as  she  wailed  at  table..*  .    . 

« You  have?*  said  I|e>  rather  eagerly.  -  « And  did  joa  erer 
think  of  kissing  it  ? » 
.   n  No— most  certainly.  • 

H  /  hai^e^  •  said  ha^  •  and  what  is  more,  have  been  within 
an  ace  of  doing  it.     Though  it  mast  have  been — » 

And  he  again  relapsed  into  his  abstraction,  and  looked  as 
if  he  saw  that  «red,  right  hand*  before  him. 

•  — Though  it  must  have  been  like  k^ing  a  grater.* 

-  I  looked  steadily  at  the  speaker  ^  but  he  was  perfectly  se- 
rious, indeed  he  was  little,  given  to  jokes  practical  or  verbal. 
He  was  quite  in  earnest,  therefore,  about  the  salute,  though 
what  it  had  to  do  with  poor  Sally's  dismissal  was  beyond 
conjecture.     However,   by    dint  of  pressing,    I  extracted  the 


trytfa.  Heimd  discharged  Tmr  for  aa  ffuU  on  fcer  side^-it 
was  all  owjng  to  a  j)ropeiifiity  of  Ifis  own — which  h«  bUterijr 
anathematized,  •  His  coitfounded  habit  of  speculating  and  Hhe- 
oria^ng  ev^  oa  matters  of  moonshine. » 

•  Poor  ^allj!*  said  he,  "you  know-how  homely  she  was. 
I  need  not  describe  her  face-^you  must  have  looked  and  won- 
dered at  it  often  and  often — for  there  eould  not  be  such  an- 
other in  Nature.  For  my  own  part  she  attracted  me  as  vnch, 
4)r  more  than  any  of  your  professed  beauties.  And  why  not? 
ahe  wias  as  much  a  paragon  in  her  own  way  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, or  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Well,  from  looking  at 
her,  I  must  needs  begin  speculating,  like  a  dreaming  fool  as 
i  am,  if  «he  could  ever  have  found  an  admirer-— whether, 
with  all  the  diversity  of  human  tastes,  her  form  and  features- 
could  ever  have  met  with  liking.  Could  a  face  of  such  vapid 
jbuomeliness  inspire  a  partiality  ?  Was  it  possible,  that  it  could 
£nd  favour  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
unrefined  of  her  own  species — a  Yorkshire  ostler  or  a  Pad* 
dington  bargeman  ?  Was  it  within  probability  that  she  had 
ever  heard  the.  slightest  expression  of  admiration — the  remotest 
approach  lo  a  personal  compliment  P—«even  from  the  potboy  P 
J<Iever— never !  And  as  to  an  offer,  as  it  is  called,  the  mere 
idea  of  suing  for  that  red,  stumpy,  rough  hand — but  confound 
her  hand  I  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  convin- 
ced that  somie  of  our  thoughts  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Diabidical  Suggestions!* 

« It  is  a  rather  general  opinion.  •» 

« I  am  certain,  at  least,  that  only  some  demon  of  malice  or 
mischief  could  have  put  into  my  head  to  inquire,  ^  What  if 
I  tvere  suddenly  to  seize  and  imprint  a  kiss  on  that  redj 
scrubbjr  hand  ? '  She  who  probably^  had  never  received  a 
salute  since  her  childhood-^hot  even  from  a  tipsy  hawbuck 
in  fair-time*— to  receive  such  a  lov^token  from  a  gentleman  ? 
She,  who  from  her  teens,  had  never  been  addressed  with 
love-nonsense,  even  by  the  baker  or  his  journeyman,  to  re- 
ceive a  tacit  declaration  of  the  passion  from  her  own  master! 
The  flutter  there  would  be  of  new-bom  Vanity— the  tumult 
of, awakened  Hope!     In  short,  I  went  on  in  my  own  dreamy 
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way,  speculating  on  the  revolution  in  poor  Sally's  mind,  the 
sudden  change  that  might  be  wrought  in  all  her  old  senti- 
ments and  feelings  by  such  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  And 
with  any  other  man  the  foolish  whim^  would  have  passed 
away,  harmless,  with  the  hour  that  gave  rise  to  it ;  but  il 
is  -my  misfortune  to  be  cursed  with  a  memory,  which  Da- 
guerreotypes every  image,  and  stereotypes  every  hypothesis, 
however  crude,  vague,  or  idle,  that  it  has  ohce  entertained. 
From  that  day  forward  the  unlucky  girl  was  associated  with 
that  confounded  speculation,  and  the  idea  of  that  ridiculous 
manual  experiment  came  up  as  regularly  as  my  dinner.  Theire 
she  was,  before  me,  with  her  plain  unloveable  face-— and  if 
she  placed  a  dish  or  changed  my  plate-^there  was  the  red, 
scrubby  band-^^suppose  I  were  to  kiss  it  ? » 

((Ha! 'ha!  ha  I  • 

« Yes,  you  may  laugh  j  but  you  do  not  know  the  misery  o{ 
such  a  besetting  fancy.  To  be  teased  for  hours  by  a  haunt- 
ing tune,  or  a  nonsense  verse  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  be  bwed 
by  your  own  thoughts  for  days,  weeks,  and  months  is  intoler- 
able. In  fact,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  kissing  no*- 
tion,  the  mere  sight  of  the  coarse  red  hand  begot  a  mechani- 
cal impulse  that  had  to  be  resisted  like  a  temptation.  I  have 
felt  my  lips,  as  it  were,  making  themselves  up  for  the  act — 
and  the  wonder  is  that  I  have -never  done  it  involuntarily; 
as,  to  a  certainty,  I  must  some  day  have  done  it  deliberately 
to  get  rid  of  the  torment  .of  the  suggestion.  There  was  no 
alternative,  therefore;  but  to  banish  the  object ;  and  accord- 
ingly under  the  pretence  of  reducing  my  establishment,  poor 
Sally,  with  an  excellent  character  for  moral  beauty,  has  been 
transferred  to  my  sister  in  the  country. » 

« Yes,  and  as  a  provision  against  any  such  temptations  in 
future,  you  have  wisely  engaged  a  new  maid,  as  lovely  and 
loveable  as  Perdila,  and  as  ^  neat-handed '  as  Phillis.  > 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  I  went  to  the  Continent, 
where  I  remained  for  some  years  ;  add  on  my  return,  one  of 
my  first  visits  was  to  my  friend  Horace.  He  was  at  home, 
and  as  usual  of  a  morning,  in  his  little  study,  whence,  aftor 
a  short  conversation,  he  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  draw- 
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iDg-^room  in  ike  first-floor.  Aceordinglj,  still  chittering^  he 
lei  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  I  wtt^  abovi 
to  ascend,  when  saddenlj,  in  the  "^erj  midst  of  a  sentence, 
he  hastily  rushed  past  me,  and  ran-,  or  rather  flew,  up  the 
carpeted  steps,  three  stairs  at  a  time.  ■Eccentrio'  as  he  had 
always  heen,  his  character  had  hardly  prepared  me  for  this 
flight,  and  I  hesitated  to  fioUow,  till  his  Toice  came  down 
from  the  top  landing-^-place,  earnestly  begging  me  to  excuse 
his  rudeness,  and  promising  an  explanation. 

This,  however,  I  had  already  forestalled,  and-sd  confidently, 
that  on  entering  the  drawing-room  I  seemed  to  see  the  figure 
of  an  alarmed  female,  in  a  morning  ! wrapper  and  curKpapere, 
escaping  by  an  opppsite  d^or.  But  thiere  was  neither  oppo^ 
site  door  nor  disconcerted  lady  of  the  house:  the  only  living 
figure  in  the  room  was  Horace. himself,  looking  rather  flnstered 
and  foolish  after  his  recent  performance.  As  soon  as 'he  saw 
ne  hd  renewed  his  apologies ,  biit  in  spite  of  the  query  in 
my  face,  the  explanation  was  not  forthcoming:  he  wis  ewi-- 
dently  vexed  and  mortified,  and  when  I  directly  applied  for 
the  promised  elucidation «  it  Was  postponed  till  after  our  hiiich, 
in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  matter,  would  escape  my  me^ 
mory.  But  I  was  not  to  he  so  idefrauded:  the  rememhkiance 
of  former  odd  freaks ,  <  and  the  wild"  and  whimsical  theories 
in  which  they  had  originated ,  determined  me  to  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  his  mystery, — to  obtain  the  solution  of  his  acted 
riddle.  I  began,  therefore,  by  congratulating  him  on.'  his 
agility ,  of  which  he  had  furnished  me  with  such  a  singular 
illustration ;  but  this  hint  not  taking  effiect,  I  fairly  reminded 
him,  that  with  all  thanks  for  his  hospitable  refreshments,  he 
had  excited  another  appetite,  which  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  pacify,  that  the  cravings  of  my  curiosity  remained  to  be 
appeased,  and  to  forestal  any  wilful  misapprehension  of  my 
meaning,  I  hummed  a  few  bars  of  the  popular  melody — « Sich 
a  gettin'  up  Stairs!  • 

•  Ah — it  may  be  a  joke  to  jrou^ »  said  Horace,  looking'  very 
serious  and  frog-like;  abut  it  is  death  to  me!  My  health,  as 
you  know  is  none  of  the  strongest ,  and  these  violent  exer- 
cises are  not  adapted  to  improve  it! » 


ASO  iMflUM  IBTIBW. 

« Then  why  inikilge  in  Ihem?  Theie  can  be  ao  JwoesriCiy  for 
$L  gentleman's  running  up  his  own  stairease  .as  you  did*>-ua«- 
lesBf  like  the  Poor  Gendeman  in  the  oomedy,  he  fniM4AVaff  his 
friend  for  a  b»Uff. » 

«No?-^My  dear  fellow,  you  are  ^i(e  nistafcen—- but  thai 
is  your,  happiness.  You  harie  not  my  cursed  speoulatiye  inia- 
gination«'«-nor  my  tenacious,,  inveterate  memory— aiid  you  will 
nerer  die  a  martyr,  hs  I  shall,  to  a  Biabolicil  Suggestion.  • 

« A  what? » 

« A  prompting  from  the  IDwH.  n 

m  Why*-I  hope  not.     I  am  no  methodist,  to  have  the  Old    . 
Gentleman  at  my  ear  and  my  elbow.    But  I  beg  pardon — you 
have  perhaps  joined  the  sect — or  saaybe  the  Swedenborgiaas, 
who  beliere  in  an  intercourse  with  good  and  evil  epirits.  <• 

«  Neither.  It  is  net  necessary  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Count 
or  of  Whitield,  to  be  subject  tq  sudi  infernal  inOuence.  You 
remember  the  study  I  had  engaged  in  just  before  you  went 
abroad?  • 

•  Tes-r-of  the  German  language..  And  you  were  learning  it 
with  your  aoeustomed  fluMony  as  if  you  wanted  to  get  from 
Ae  tip  to  the  root  of  the; tongue  in  a  single  week. « 

« Ah,  I  had  better  have  taken  to  the  iChinese!  My  mastery 
ef  the  Teutonic  language  was  the  sounse  of  my  misfortune. 
You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  Geimafci  Romances?  • 

« Only  in  the  translations. » 

•  You  know,  then,  the  prominent  part  which  is  played  by 
the  Devil  in  their  most  popdar  stories.  More  pvominent  even 
than  in  Paradise  Lost,  where  Satan  figures,  not  in  the  ascen- 
dant, but  as  the  rebellious  antagonist  of  a  still  mif^tier  Power, . 
and  the  divine  scheme  of  Human  Redemptiofi  moves  pa- 
rallel with  the  diabolical  plot  for  human  Perdition.  In  the 
German  Bomanees,  on  the  contrary ,  •  tho  Fiend  possesses  the 
earth,  and  reigns  as  absolutely  as  any  Lord  Paramount  of  the 
feudal  ages.  Nay,  his  sway  extends  beyond  this  world  to  the 
world  to  come,  and  he  has  power  over  life  and  death,  not 
only  the  temporary  ,  i>ut  the  eternal.  The  legitimate  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe  has  been  deposed,  and  there  is  a  fri|^htf«l 
Interregnum — Anarchy  succeeds  to  Order — ^and  the  blind  ran- 
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dptti*  decrees  of  Ghanoe  ra^erieJv  the  ordMneee  of  a  sciMlkl 
Pi^ovideDee.  hnnunriai  souls  are  lost  hj  fte  turn  of  a  die  or 
a.  card 4  or. sated  by  smie  pivctiea)  idblerfoge  or  verbal  eva^i 
sioii.  Fraud  and  ViotemJe  aloile  are  triumj^baat.  iosttce  ie 
bliiid  and  McJkic j  is  deaf^-^the  ijuioeeAt  bosOm  reoeiTes  Che  bul- 
let tbdt  wte  moulded  with  uabofy  tiles ;  and  the  masdeu,  wboae 
studies  never  extended  beyond  her  prajer-boek,  'is  involved  in 
the  fate  of  the  anbStfams'  student,  who  bartered  his  salvutton 
for  tnterdicM  knowlMge.  In  short,  you  s^em  to  v^eognisd 
that  dreary  Mellon  of  the  alheiM^li  WorU  wUhout  a  God. 
Sndk  is  the  lierman  DiabterieU 

« You  are  too  severe, »         '    : 

•  Not  ai  lilU  LookeVen  at  the-Fausi.  Youth  and  Inno- 
oenee — persdtiified  in  poor  MAi;ganit<*»^haive  no  chance.  She 
has  no  fair  field;  nnd  aesdiAdly  no  favour.  The  fight  is  too 
unequal.  She  has  to  ootitend  sinigie^handed  against  Han  and 
Mephistiophiles,  the.wil^eraft  of  hlmati  loVe  Aid  thesorcerf 
of  Satanic  hatred .  The  Prince  of  Hell  in  person,  acts  super-* 
hatnrally  against  her^ — but  Heaven  is  pe^ve,  and  works  no 
ifiiraele  ill  her  behalf.  There  is  no  help  on  eartbh*-no  pity 
in  the  skies-^the  guaMian  spiHts,  fend,  ounisltes  of  gf aoe  sup* 
posed  to  hover  itound ,  ami '  to  succour  oppressed  .innoecnioe« 
Ibeep  far  atoof—^the  weak  ia  abandoned  lo  the  ^CtoHg^and  the 
too  tender  aiid  trusting  nStuI^  is  butdened  through  a*  dieetf 
diabolical  juggle  with  the  unnatural  .murder  of  ,a  Moihetfj 
The  trial  is  beyond  Humanity.  The  seductions  of  FaMIt  are 
b^ditd  by  thei-artifioes  of  ihe  aublle^  Spirit  that.ovei^eanie  Eve; 
and  Margaret  faHs  as  she  needs  oiusl  uudar  such . fearful  ftddP'  ■': 
add  seemingly  unwalched'  by  that,  providential  eye  which  Aiarks 
the  faU  of  a  aparrow.  There  is  indeed  the  final  chorus  from 
Heaven,  that  ^She  is  saved!'  but  waaany  mind  ever  satisfied-^ 
were  you  ever  satisfied  with  that  tardy  exhibition  of  the  Di* 
vide  JuStice«-*just  as  Poetibal  Justice  is  propitiated  at  th,e  end 
of  some  wretched  melodramatic  novel,  wherdn  at  the  tlrdfth 
hour  the  long  persecuted,  heroine  is  unexpectedly  promoted  to 
a  state  of  happiness  ever  after? » 

« Well — there  is  some  show  of  truth  and  reason  in  your 
criticism«^but,  poor  re^^nira  nos  moiitoiu—'what  has  either 
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Faiist  or  die  FrSyflohotz  to  do  with  jonr  aeam^riiig  up  stoirsPVi 

•  B very  thing.  After  leaming^  GermaB,  mj  first  use  of  the 
acquisition  was  to  g&  through  all  their  Romances,  and  con-« 
seqnently  a  regular  course  of  Diablerie — from  the  Arch  De-^ 
mon  who  inhabited  Pandemonium,  to  the  Imp  that  liyed  in  a 
bottle — from  the  scholar  who  bartered  his  soul,  to  the  fellow 
who  sold  his  own  shadow.  The  consequence  I  might  have 
foreseen.  My  head  'became  stuffed  with  men  in  black,  and 
.black  dogs — with  unholy  compacts,  and  games  of  chance.     I 

Aeamt  of  Walpurgis  Rer^ls  and  the  WolFs  Glen — Zamid 
glared  on  me  with  his  fiery  e^es  by  bight;  and  the  smooth 
Yoice  of  Hephistophiles   kept  whispering  in  my  ear  by  day. 

« Wherever  my  thoughts  wandered,  there  was  the  foul  Fiend 
straddling  across  their  path,  like  Bunyan's  Apollyon, — ^ready 
to  phy  with. me  for  my* immortal  stnd  at  cards  or  dice — to 
strike  infernal  bargains,  and  to  ezecvte  unholy  contracts  to  be 
aigned  with  blood  and  sealed  with  sulphur.  In  a  word,  I  was 
cevipletely  be^Devilled.* 

« But  the  stairs — the)  runnhig  up  stairs  ?  • 

«The  result  of  my' too  intimate  acquaintance  with  so  much 
folly  and  profanity-^a  kind  of  bet.  8*death!  Vm  ashamed  to 
mention  ill — a  sort  of  wager  that  came  into  my  head  one 
dsiy-^a  diliboKcal  suggestion  of  couflse-— that  the  Fkmi  might 
have  me  body  and  soul,  in  dehult  of  my  reaching  the  top  of 
the  stairs  before  counting  a  certain  number!  ^ 

'«What!  a  wager  with  the  Deril!* 

« Yea^^tfae  infernal  ^ggestibn— for  it  M^as  an  infernal  sug- 
gestion-^was  whispered  to  me  at  the  stair-foot';  and  as  if  my 
salvation  bad  really  depended  on  the  issue,  I  was  up  the 
whole  flight  in  an  instant.  The  next  moment  sufficed  to  con* 
Ttnce  me  of  the  absurdity ,  not  to  say  sinfulness,  of  the  act ; 
but  what  defence  is  our  deliberate  reason  against  such  sudden 
impulses?  Before  reflection  could  6ome  into  play ,  the  thing 
^as  done  and  over.  Nor  was  that  the  end.  You  remember 
niy  irresistible  prompting  to  kiss  the  red ,  rugged  hand  ct 
poor  Sally?  » 

•  Perfectly.  ■ 

■  Well,  there  was  the  same  mental  process.     You  know  how 
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iBUCli  .OQF  ideafl  are  the  slayes  of  afisociation*— and  especially 
thej  are  80  in  a  tenacious  mind  Jike  mine,  in  which  the  most 
trivial  fancies  obtain  a  permanent  records  To  find  mjself 
near  any  stairs  was  enough  therefore  to  revive  the  diabolical 
hint — the  mere  sight  of  a  banister  set  me  off,  in  fact  before 
the  month  was  out  I  had  raced  again,  again,  and  again,  not 
only  up  my  own  flight,  but  up  those  of  half  my  friends  and 
acquaintances.*^ 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  this  description.  The 
picture  of  a  gentleman  scampering  up  people's  stairs,  with  the 
agility  of  a- lamplighter,  was,  as  I  said  in  my  apology,  so 
very  comical. 

•  Humph  I  Not  if  yon  knock  down  your  own  servant  with 
the  tray,  or  'frighten  an  old  rich  aunt  into  hysterics — both  of 
which  Ibave  performed  within  the  last  week.  • 

«But  you  might  perhaps  break  yourself — » 

•  Never!  it's  impossible!  As  I  said  before,  the  mere  sight  of 
the  banisters  is  enoughs  Besides,  from  practice,  the  thing  has 
become  a  habit,  and  the  mental  prompting  is  backed  by  a 
bodily  impulse.  No;»  and  he  shook  his  head  very  gravely, 
•  I  shall  never  leave  it  off — except  by  death.  And  with  my 
state  of  health,  to  run  full  speed  up  a  long  flight, — there  are 
six-and-twenty  stairs,  and  two  sharp  turns — under  penalty  of 
eternal  perdition,  before  one  could  count  a  score — » 

•  Why,  surely  you  do  not  believe  in  the  validity  of  such  a 
wager? » 

•  Heaven  alone  knovrs,  •  seplied  Horace,  very  solemnly,  who, 
if  he  had  not  been  made  positively  superstitious  by  his  Ger* 
man  reading ,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  supernatural ,  had 
at  least  learned  to  regard  the  abstract  evil  principle  as  a  real 
and  active  personage.  •!  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
argue  myself  into  your  opinion.  But  all  my  reasoning  and 
casuistry  are  of  no  arail  against  a  sort  of  vague  misgiving; 
and,  as  the  forfeit  is  too  awful  to  be  risked  on  a  doubt,'  I 
always  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  secure  the  stake  by 
winning  tlie  wager-^that  is  to  say,  by  getting  to  the  top 
fore  I  can  count  twenty.  • 

•  You  might  secure  it  by  slow  counting.* 

VOL.  II.  ...  70 
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« As  if  that  woqM  retard  his!  No ,  my  dear  fellow ,  them 
is  no  cheating  him !  To  tell  the  truth  I  riiudder  at  times  to 
think  what  may  happen  16  me— ^a  fall— a  sprain— the  encoun- 
ter of  other  people  on  the  stairs^a  loose  rod— the  cat  or 
dog — which  by  the  by^  shall  be  sent  away —  » 

I  looked  again,  full  in  Horaces  face;  but  he  was  as grare 
as  a  Judge,  and  evidently  in  sad,  sober  earnest:  as  indeed 
appeared  the  next  minute,  when  he  went  off  into  one  of  his 
fits  of  abstraction,  but  continued  to  himself.  From  what  he 
muttei^  it  was  pikin  that  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  the 
people  described  by  Coleridge  as  -possessed*  by  their  own 
ideas.  Some  of  his  expressions  even  impressed  me  with  a 
doubt  of  his  perfect  sanity  ^Whether  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  a  kiAd  of  monomania.  Howerer,  I  tried  to  laugh 
and  reason  him  out  of  his  « wager^ »  but  the  attempt  was  fit- 
tile,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

.  «God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow?*  and  the  tdars  filled  his 
eyes  as  he  energetically  squeezed  my  hand,  « it  is  the  last  tiom 
you  will  see  me;  mark  ray  words.  However,  it  may  aflEset  me 
hereafter^  that  Diabolical  Suggestion  has  done  for  me  /lere— « 
and  will  hurry  me  to  my  gravel* 

Poor  Horace!  His  prediction  was  too  true.  Oa  calling 
upon  him  a  month  afterwards,  I  found  that  he  had  let  and 
removed  from  his  old  residence:  but  one  of  his  servants  had 
reihained  with  the  new  tenants,  and  waa  able  to  give  me  some 
particulars  of  her  ex-master.  His  health  had  suddenly  bro- 
ken-^fais  complaint  declaring  itself  to  be  a  decided,  oiganic 
affectidn  of  the  heart,  and  he  had  suffered  from  violent  pal* 
pitations  and  spasms  in  the  chest.  The  doctors  had  ordered 
change  of  air  ^and  scene--<and  about  a  fortnight  before ,  he 
had  gone  into  the  country,  somewhere  in  Sussex,  where  he 
was  living  in  a  cottage,  thai  as  she  significantly  added,  was 
••all  on  one  floor. »  But  alas!  she  Was  incorrect  in  her  state- 
ment. He  was  Ui^ing  nowhtoe ;  for  that  v^ry  morning  he  had 
gone  to  call  on  the  clei^man  of  the  parish,  add  after  a 
flight---which  made  the  footman  believe  that  he  had  admitted 
a  madman ,    dropped  dead  on  the  last  lop  step  of  the  draw*^ 

inir-room  stairs! 

(monthly  magazinb.) 
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In  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  bat  eapeciallj 
in  Louisiana,  the  wild  cat  is  found  in  abundance.  The  dense 
swamps  that  bdrder  on  the  Mississippi,  protect  this  vicious 
species  of  game  from  extermination,  and  foster  their  increase; 
and,  although  every  year  vast  numbers  are  killed,  they  remain 
seemingly  as  plentiful  as  they  ever  were  « in-  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  •  The  wild  cat  seeks  the  most  solitary 
retreats,  in  which  to  rear  its  young,  where  in  some  natural 
hole  in  the  ground,  or  some  hollow  tree,  it  finds  protection 
for  itself  and  its  kittens,  from  the  destructive  hand  of  man. 
At  night,  or  at  early  mom,  it  comes  abroad,  stealing  over 
the  dried  leaves,  in  search  of  prey,  as  quietly  as  a  zephyr, 
or  ascending  the  forest  tree  with  almost  the  ease  of  a  bird. 
The  nest  on  the  tree,  and  the  burrow  in  the  ground,  are 
alike  invaded  ;  while  the  poultry-yard  of  the  farmer,  and  his 
sheep  Fold,  are  drawn  liberally  upon  to  suppfy  the  cat  with 
food.  It  hunts  down  the  rabbit,  *coon,  and  possum,'  spring- 
ing from  some  elevated  bough,  upon  the  bird  perched  beneath, 
catching  in  its  mouth  its  victim,  and  doing  this,  while  des- 
cending like  an  arrow  in  speed,  and  with  the  softness  of  a 
feather  to  the  ground.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  beauty  of  mo- 
tion when  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  sporting  in  play.  No  leap 
seems  too  formidable,  no  attitude  is  ungraceful.  It  runs,  flies, 
leaps,  skips,  and  is  at  ease  in  an  instant  of  time  ;  every  hair 
nf  its  body  seems  redolent  with  'life.  Its  disposition  is  un- 
tameable,  it  seems  insensible  to  kindness,  a  mere  mass  of  ill 
nature,  having  no  sympathies  with  any,  not  even  of  its  own 
kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  no  doubt,  that  it  is  so  recklessly 
pursued,  its  paw  being,  like  the  Ishmaelites,  against  every 
man  :  and  it  most  indubitably  follows,  that  every  man's  dogs, 
sticks,  and  guns,  are  against  it.  The  hounds  themselves,  that 
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hunt  equally  well  tbe  cat  and  fox,  pursue  tlie  former  with  a 
clamourous  joy,  and  kill  it  with  a  zest,  that  they  do  not  dis- 
play when  finishing  off  a  fine  run  after  Reynard.  In  fact,  as 
an  animal  of  sport,  the  cat  in  many  respects  is  preferable  to 
the  fox,  its  trail  is  always  warmer,  and  it  ^hows  more  saga- 
city in  eluding  its  enemies. 

In  Louisiana,  the  sportsman  starts  out  in  the  morning  pro- 
fessedly for  a  fox-*chase,  and  it  tarns  « cat,  •  and  often  both 
cat  and  fox  are  killed,  after  a  short  .but  hard  morning's  work. 
The  chase  is  varied,  and  is  often  full  of  amusing  incident,  for 
the  cat,  as  might  be  expected,  takes  often  to  the  atree-  to 
avoid  pursuit,  and  this  habit  of  the  animal  allows  the  sports- 
man to  meet  it  on  quite  familiar  term^  ;  if  the  tree  is  a  tall 
one,  the  excitable  creature  manages  to  have  its  face  obscured 
by  the  distance,  but  if  it  takes  to  a  dead  limbless  trunk, 
where  tbe  height  will  permit  its  head  to  be  fairly  seen,  as  it 
looks  down  upon  the  pack  that  are  yelling  at  its  feet,  with 
such  open  mouths,  that  they 

•  Fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth,  • 

you  will  see  a  rare  exhibition  of  rage  and  fury,  eyes  that 
seen!  living  balls  of  fire,  poisonous  claws  that  clutch  the  in- 
sensible wood  with  deep  indentations, — the  foam  trembles  on 
its  jaws,  hair  standing  up  like  porcupine  quills,  ears  pressed 
down  to  the  head,  forming  as  perfect  a  picture  of  vicious, 
ungovernable  destructiveness  as  can  be  imagined.  A  charge 
of  mustard-seed  shot,  or  a  poke  with  a  slick  when  at  bay, 
will  cause  it  to  desert  its  airy  abode,  when  it  no  sooner 
touches  the  ground,  than  it  breaks  off  at  a  killing  pace,  the 
pack  like  mad  fiends  on  its  trail. 

Beside  •  treeing, »  the  cat  will  take  advantage  of  some  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  disappear  when  it  meets  with  these  hiding- 
places,  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.  The  hounds 
come  up  ^to  the  hiding-place,  and  a  fight  ensues.  The  first 
head  intruded  into  the  cat's  hole  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  warm 
rece))tion,  claws  and  teeth  do  their  work,  still  the  staunch 
hound  heeds  it  not,  and  either  he  gels  a  hold  himself,  or  acts 
as  a  bait  to  draw  the  cat  from  his  burrow;  thus  fastened,  the 
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dog,    being  the  most  powerflil  in  strength,    backs  oat,   drag- 
ging his  enemy    along  with  him,   and  no  sooner  is  the  cat's 
head  seen  bj  the  rest  of  the   pack,    than  they  pounce  npoki 
him^  and  in  a  .few  moments  the  « nine  lives »  of  the  •  varmint  * 
ore  literally  chawed  up.     At  one  of  these  borrowings,  >a  hn^ 
cat  intruded   into   a  hole  so  small,    that   an    ordinarily   large 
bound  could  not  follow.  A  little  stunted  but  excellent  hoimd, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Ringwood,    from  his  diminutiveness 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  hole  after  the  cat,  in  an 
instant  a  faint  scream  was  heard,  and  the  little  fellow  showed 
symptoms  of  having  caught  a  tartar.     One  of  the  party  pre- 
sent, stooped  down,    aiid    running   his   arm   under   the  dog's 
body,  pressed  it  forward,  until  he  could- feel  that  the  cat  had 
the  dog  firmly  clawed  by  each  shoulder,  with  its  nose  in  the 
cat's  mouth;  ia  this  situation,  by  pressing  the  dog  firmly  un« 
der  the  chest,  the  two  were  drawn   from  the  hole.     The  cat 
hung  on   until  he   discovered  that  his  victim  was  surrounded 
by  numerous  friends,    when    he  let   g(S  his  cruel    hold  ,    the 
more  vigcnrously  to  defend  himself.  Ringwood,  though  covered 
with  jetting  blood,  jumped  upon  the  cat  and  shook  away  as 
if  unharmed  in  the  contest. 

Sportsmen  in  hunting  the  cat,  provide  themselves  generally 
with  pistols,  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  cat,  but  to 
annoy  it,  so  that  it  will  desert  from  the  tree,  when  it  has 
taken  to  one;  sometimes  these  infantile  shooting-irons  are  left 
at  home,  and  the  catgets^safely  lodged  oat  of  the  reach  of 
sticks,  or  whatever  other  missile  may  be  convenient.  This  is 
a  most  provoking  affair,  dogs  and  sportsmen  lose  all  patience, 
and  as  no  expedient  suggests  itself,  the  cat  escapes  for  the 
time.  I  once  knew  of  a  cat  thus  perched  out  of  reach,  that 
was  brought  to  terms  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  tree 
on  which  the  animal  was  lodged  being  a  very  high  one,  se- 
cure from  inlerriiplion  it  looked  down  upon  its  pursuers  with 
the  most  provoking  complacency,  every  effort  to  dislodge  it- 
bad  failed,  and  the  hunt  was  about  to  be  abandoned  in  de^ 
pair,  when '  one  of  the  sportsmen  discovered  a  grape-vine  that 
passed  directly  over  the  cat's  body,  and  by  running  his  eye 
along  its  circumvolutions,  traced  it  down  to  the  ground,  a  ju« 
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diciaus  jerk  at  Ihe  viae  toucfafd  Ube  tal  on  tha  nmip,  tUi 
^as  most  unexpected,  and  it  iriitaatlj  leaped "^to  the  ground, 
from  a  height  of  over  forty  feet,  striking  on  iU  fore  pawa, 
thr^^wing  a  ^rt  of  rough  somensct,  and  then  starting  off  as 
sound  in  limh  and  wind  as  if  had  leaped  off  of  a  >  huckd* 
berry »  bush. 

The  hunter  of  the  wild  turkey,  while  « calling,  •  in  intima* 
li<>n  of  the  hen,  to  allure  the  gobbler  within  reach  of  the 
liQe,  will  sometimes  be  annoyed  1>y  the  appearance  of  the 
wild  cat,  stealing  up  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sounds 
proceed.  The  greatest  caution  on  such  occasions  is  visible, 
the  cat  advancing  by  the  slowest  possible  moyements,  stealing 
along  like  a  serpent.  The  hunter  knows  that  the  intruder  has 
spoiled  his  turkey  sport  for  the  morning,  and  his  only  revenge  is 
to  Wait  patiently  and  give  the  cat  the  contents  of  his  gun,  then, 
minus  all  game,  he  goes  home,  anathematizing  the  whole  race 
of  cats,  for  thus  interfering  with  his  sport,  and  his  dinner. 

Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  cat,  its  untameable  and  quar* 
relsome  disposition  is  its  most  marked  charncleristic.  The  wes- 
tern hunter,  when  he  wishes  to  clap  the  climax  of  bragado- 
cio  with  respect  to  his  own  prowess,  says,  « he  can  whip  his 
own  weight  in  wild  cats. »  This  is  saying  all  that  can  be 
said,  for  it  would  seem,  considering  its  size,  that  the  cat  in 
a  fight  can  bite  fiercer,  scratch  harder,  and  live  longer,  than 
any  other  animal  whatever.  « I  am  a  roaring  earthquake  in 
a  fight, »  sang  out  one  of  the  half*horse  and  half-alligator  spe- 
cies of  fellows,  «a  real  snorter  of  the  universe,  I  can  Arike 
as  hard  as  fourth-proof  lightning,  and  keep  it  up,  rough  and 
tumble,  as  long  as  a  wild  cat. »  These  high  encomiums  on  the 
character  of  the  pugnacity  of  the  cat  are  beyond  question. 
« A  singed  cat,  •  is  an  excellent  proverb  illustrating  that  a  per- 
son may  be  smarter  than  he  looks,  ui  singed  -wild  cat^  as 
such  an  illustration,  would  be  sublime.  There  is  no  half  way 
mark,  ^  no  exception,  no  occasional  moment  of  ^good-*nature  ; 
starvation  and  a  surfeit,  blows  and  kind  words,  kicks,  cuffs, 
^nd  fresh  meat,  reach  not  the  sympathies  of  the  wild  eat.  He 
hoiS  the  greediness  of  the  pawn-broker,  the  ill  nature  of  an  old 
usurer,  the  meanness  of  a  peltjfogg;ing  lawyer,  the  blind  rage 
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of  the  hog,  and  the  apparent  insensibility  to  pain  of  Ihe  turtle; 
like  a  woman^  the  ^ild  cat  is  incmnparable  with  any  thing 
but  itself.  In  expression  of  face,  the  wild  cat  singularly  re- 
sembles the  raltle-^ake.  The  skulls  of  these  two  «  varmints* 
have  the  same  venomous  expression,  the  same  demonstration 
of  fangs,  and  probably  ho  two  creatures  living  attack  each 
other  with  more  deadly  ferocity  and  hate.  They  will  stare 
at  each  other  with  eyes  filled  with  defiance,  and  burning  with 
fire  ;  one  hissing  and  the  other  snarling,  presenting  a  most 
terrible  picture  of  the  malevolence  of  passion.  The  serpent 
in  its  attitudes  is  all  grace,'  the  cat  all  activity  ;  the  serpent 
moves  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  while  making  tbe  at- 
tack, the  ca't  defends  itself  with  motions  equally  quick,  bound- 
ing from  side  to  side,  striking  with  its  pawR,  both  are  often 
victors,  for  they  seldom  separate  until  death-blows  have  been 
inflicted  on  either  side.  The  Indians,  who,  in  their  notions 
and  traditions,  are  always  picturesque  and  beautiful^  imagine 
that  the  rattle  snake,  to  live,  must  breathe  the  poisonous  air 
of  the  swamps,  and  the  exhalations  of  decayed  animal  matter, 
while  the  cat  has  the  attribute  of  gloating  over  the  meaner 
displays  of  evil  passions  of  a  quarrelsome  person;  or  speaking 
of  a  quarrelsome  family,  they  say,  « the  lodge  containing  them 
fattens  the  wild  cat.  ■ 


St.  Francis  yilla,  Louisiana,  April,  1843. 
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THE  WAR -SMITH'S  SONG. 
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Give  out,  give  out  thy  streaming  folds 

Ud bosomed  to  the  wind. 
Thou  raven  fl^g  I  the  foe^an^s  arm  . 

Thj  wing  shall  never  bind. 
Lord  oF'  the  deep,  swoop  onwards  still ! 

Wherever  thou  hast  flown— 
The  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea 

Were  numbered  as  thine  own. 

Rai:»e -raise— aloft  the  Battle- Rune 

Jarl  Harold  sung  of  yore, 
While  to  the  breeze  ye  give  the  sail. 

And  to  the  wave  the  oar. 
Of  other  days,  when  fiery  plumes 

Were  quenched  in  blood,  it  tells, 
As  fiercely  from  each  bearded  lip 

The  raging  measure  swells— 

Of  Hours  when  through  the  drifting  Spraj 

We  held  our  stern  career. 
And  Ocean's  stoutest  rovers  quailed 

Before  our  Sign  of  fear. 
When  to  the  eagle  on  the  deep. 

And  to  the  wolf  on  shore. 
With  ravening  blades  for  Ella  forged 

We  spread  the  Feast  of  Gore. 

No  heritage  the  War-Smith  owns, 

Won  by  another's  hand— 
No  wealth  he  bears  from  other  times. 

Save  shield  and  battle-brand. 
His  realm  is  on  the  wandering  wave 

That  bears  him  on  its  breast — 
Like  swart  sea-hawk  upon  its  ridge 

He  rears  his  couch  of  rest. 


THI   WAMr^mtR$  tOlfC. 

With  sickle  keen  on  Saxon  plains 

I  reap  the  flickenng  grain. 
With  spear  and  targe  in  maddening  strife 

I  shed  the  purple  rain; 
Far  rolls  mj  shout  through  cloud  and  fire 

0*er  cities  wrapt  in  flame; 
«Yalfodur  rules  the  s^  pf'sirordf,  * 

«And  sti*ikes  for  Norway's  name!  • 

The  surge— the  hounding  surge  for  me ! 

The  fleet  and  flashings  foam— 
To  spread  mj  hanner  where  I  list. 

Where'er  I  list  to  roam. 
No  sterner  Scald  Valhalla  holds 

Than  is  the  shrill  curlew, 
When  through  the  tempest  s  rolling  misti 

She  ahrieks  her  wild  hiUoo* 

The  waning  moon  ahove  our  path 

Grows  pale,  but  ere  the  diij, 
On  yonder  strand  the  War-Smiths  fierce 

Christ's  Mass  with  swords  shall  play. 
With  streaming  fire-clouds  sheen  fh^i^ 

And  weltering,  fovn  below^ 
Away !— right  on  before  the  blast 

On  efigle-iring  we  go. 
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MISCXLUNEA 


A  poiTEAiT.  —  Stow  wa9  Aeoretically  m  indijutrioiis  man, 
practically  a  pattern  of  indoteice.  He  w«s  deek,  fair-baired, 
and,  by  habit,  had  siiperinduced  a  plumpness  that  bordered 
upon  the  chubby.  The  hous^  was  a\ very  hive  oif  industry, 
and  he  a  drone.* 

By  the  influence  o-f  his  father-in-law  he  had  obtained  a  si- 
tuation under  govemtoent ;  the  fatigues  of  oflice  w«re  his  con- 
stant theme,  and  the  ever-ready  excuse  for  his  repose. 

Poor  fellow  !  he  generally  took  his  chocolate  in  bed  at  eight, 
read  till  nine,  and  then,  by  an  effort,  leaped  into  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  submitted  his  chin  to  the' operation  of 
a  barber. 

At  ten  the  omnibus  called  at  his  door,  and  transported  him 
to  the  office,  the  hours  of  business  being  from  eleven  to  three 
o'clock — where,  in  winter,  he  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
punching  the  inoffensive  red  coals  in  the  glowing  grate,  while 
a  junior  clerk  read  the  newspaper  aloud. 

In  summer  he  ate  strawberries  or  cherries,  and  killed  time 
by  shooting  at  the  bluebottles  which  busily  buzzed  about  his 
prison,  for  such  he  deemed  it. 

Harrassed  with  the  toils  of  the  day, — having  probably  been 
compelled  to  sign  his  name  half-a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  his  incarceration,  he  hailed  the  advent  of  the  omnibus  with 
the  glee  of  a  school-boy  going  home  for  the  holidays';  and 
returned  to  his  domestic  retreat  to  count  the  tardy  minutes 
till  dinner  was  announced. 
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litlle  active  wife  and  cbjldi^n.  all  ^mpalhlQed  ynfh  tbe 
parent ;  and  whil6  hia  affectionate  partnw  proffered  a  jellj  or 
an  ice,  or  an  anchovy  sandwich,  to  Decrtiit  his  wasted  energies, 
his  eldest  girl  would  gentlj  lull  his  mind  by  playing  soft  aiis 
upon  the  piano,  while  he  lolled  ai  full  lenjgth  upon  the  yield- 
ing sofa. 

In  fact,  he  had  the  art  of  turning  all  tenderness  and  acti- 
vity to  the  promotion  of  his  own  peculiar  enjoyment* 

Poor  Slow  ?  he  was  as  nearly  arriving  at  perfection  in  the 
art  of  idleness  as  any  .mortal  breathing,  when,  unfortunately, 
the  world  suddenly  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bright  example  and 
profound  experience,  through  the  intervention  of  an  apc^lec- 
tic  fit. 

Life. — Life  has  been  compared  to  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce. 
,  It  was  reserved  for  Talleyrand  to  consider  it  as  a  one-act 
piece.  •  I  know  Hot  why  the  world  calls  me  a  wicked  man,  • 
said  Rulhi^9  for  I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
committed  more  than  one  act  of  wickedness. » — « But  when  will 
this  act  be  at  an  end?>  asked  Talleyrand. 

Lovns. — Lovers  must  not  tpust  too  implicitly  to  their  visual 
organ*  A  tender  swain  once  reproached  his  inamorata  with  suffer- 
ing a  rival  to  kiss  her  hand,  a  fact  which  she  indignantly  denied. 
—HI But  1  saw  it.« — "Nay,  then, »  cried  the  offended  fair,  •! 
am  now  conyinced  you  do  not  love  me,  since  you  believe 
your  eyes  in  preference  to  my  word. 

MoNXBT  TBOTTiNG  Matgb. — On  Tucsdoy  a  numerous  ftssem- 
'  blage  took  place  at  the  enclosure  attached  to  the  Rosemary 
^  Branch  Tavern,  Peckham,  to  witness  the  performance  of  an 
extraordinary  match.  A  grey  pony,  of  twelve  hands  and  a 
half  high,  the  property  of  Burke,  of  trotting  celebrity,  having 
been  backed  for  twenty-five  pounds  ,  to  trot  fourteen  miles 
within  an  hour,  with  a  moiikey  for  its  rider.  The  monkey, 
of  course,  was  the  « lion  of  Uie  day,  and  according,  to  the 
conditions  of  the  match,  was  booted,' spurred,  and  otherwise 
;ittired  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jockeys  at  Bpsom  or  Newmar- 
ket v  and  rode  the  pony  in  the  usual  style,  with  saddle  and 
bridle.     That  selected   for   the  undertaking   betongs  to   Mr. 
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Bhttj,  the  c^l^bfaled  ^uestkin  mbtag^K-wellkiicnhl  as«6ig- 
nor  Jocto, »  wbo  has  already  ealrni^d  eMstderibb  repntatthm 
by  hia  perrot-maneea  in  the  circle  at  the  Subey  and  other  me- 
tropolitan  and  prorincial  theatres.  A(  the  appointed  time 
the  signer  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  one  of  the  rdagh- 
riders  belonging  to  Mr.  Batty 's  establishment.  He  was  dres- 
sed in  jockey  costnme,  his  jacket  and  buck-^ina  bting  built 
by  a  first-rale  west-end  Schneider,  and  his  t&p-boot^  -would 
have  done  hoitQuI-  even  to  the  renowned  Hobyi  The  -colours 
he  sported  were  red  and  whit<e,  aild  ih  his  rifht  paw  he  car- 
ried a  handsome  riding-whip],  and  also  wdre  a  small  pair  of 
q>urs  buckled  round  his  boot.  The  pony  was  « The  Doctor,  • 
a  very  fast  trotter,  but,  notwithstanding  his  performances, 
the  start  took  place,  Burke  and  one  of  Mr.  Betty's  men  can- 
tering on  each  side  of  the  pony,  wtlh  one  or  two  others  gal-* 
lopiig  in  the  rear.  Be  performed  the  distance,  having  to  go 
twenty  times  round,  in  fifly-siK  minutes  and  fifty-4hrlde  tecbnds 
of  the  given  time,  consequently  having  three  minutes  and 
seven  seconds  to  spare,  and  was  not  at  all  distressed.  The 
Signer  rode  in  first-rate  style,  came  in  with  his  whip  in  his 
mouth,  and  appeared  quite  conscious  of  his  'own  merits  as  an 
equestrian,  and  not  less  delighted  .when  his  task  was  com- 
pleted. He  grinne4  most  alarmingly  at^Jiis  conductor,  and 
evidently  felt  that  any  want  of  regularity  would  lead  to  Jiis 
disgrace.  The  pony  broke  three  times  and  was  turned. 

— It  has  been  recorded  by  some  anti-connectional  wag%  that 
when  two  widowers  were  once  condoling  together,  on  the 
recent  bereavement  of  their  wives,  one  .of  them  emelaimed  with 
a  sigh,  « Well  may  I,  be  wail  my  loss,  fori  had  so  few  differ* 
ences  with  the  deceased ,  that  the  last  day  df  my  marriage 
was  as  happy  as  the  jprst,«—7«i  There  I  «urpas$  fOu,»  said  his 
friend,  Ji  for- the  laeat  day  of  mine  was  hapfiier. » 

.  — ^Pithy  enough  was  .ihe  reply •  of  ihe  avaricious  old  ma», 
•who,  being  asked  by  a  nobleman  of 'doubtful  courage  what 
pleasure  he  found  in,  amassing  I'iches  which  he  never  vsisd^ 
iainswered — « Much  the  saoM  that  your  Lordsirip  has  in  wearing 
a  sword. »        .        . 
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The  nink. — A  gentleman  once  expressed  his  surprise  that  in 
BO  rich  a  literary  coantrj  as  England,  the  Muses  should  not  attain 
their  due  honour. —«ilDl]lOssIfde!v  cried  a  whist-playing  old 
lady— «« They  are  nine,  and  of  course  cannot  reckon  honours. 

Mining  in  Tureet  —  Ccaious  Discoteeies.  —  A  few  Turkish 
gentlemen  have  lately  got  up.a  .small  company  to  work  a  cop- 
per mine  not  twenty  miles  from  Constantinople.  In  the  course 
of  their  labours  the  men  turned  out,  ore,  petrified  plants, 
flowers,  insects,  &c.;  and  the  other  day  they  found,  at  a 
depth  of  thirty-two  fathoms  below  the  surface,  a  perfect  and 
well-baked  brick,  black  as  the  dark  soil  in  which  it  had  lain 
for  so  many  ages..  It  is,  we  understand,  pireserved  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious. 

Sooit  raoiir  €batf.-^A  new  mode  of  raising  coin  treM&s  tihe 
saccharine  quality  of  the  stalk,  and  with  attention  it  is^(;onfi- 
dently  expected  that  l,000lbs.  of  sugar  per.  acre  may  be  ob- 
tained. Complete  success  has  attended  the  experiments  on  this 
subject  in  Delaware,  and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the 'fact 
that  if  the  stalk  is  permitted  to  mature,  without  suffering  the 
ear  to  form,  the  saccfiarihe  matter  (three  times  as  great  as  in 
beets,  and  equal  to  cane]  will  amply  repay  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture into  sugar.  This  plan  has  heretofore  been  suggested 
by  German  chemists,  but  the  process  had  not  been  suoqess- 
fully  introduced  into  the  United  States,  until  Mr ^  Webb'^  to- 
periments  at  Wilmington  the  last  season. 

— Obedie!<ce^Military, — Must  be  implicit  and  unreasonji^;, 
"Sir,*  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  an  offic^erof  engineers^ 
who  urged  the  impossibility  of  executing  the  direction  he  liad 
received.  « I  did  not  ask  your  opinion,  I  gave  yon  my  orders 
and  I  expect  them  to  be  obeyed. »  It  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  yield  a  literal  obedience  to  the  adjutant  of  a  volun- 
teer corps,  who  being  douhtful  whether  he  b^d  distributed 
muskets  to  all  the  men,  cried  out — « All  you  that  are  witbeut 
arms  will  please  to  hold  up  your  bands. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS. 


John  Harrif on  Scott,  of  Somers  Town,  engineer,  /or  certain  im- 
provements in  metal  pipes,  and  in  the  manufacture  thereof.  Julj  6; 
six  months. 

Geopge  Edmuqd  Dopis^horpe,  of  Bradford,  top  manufacturer,  for 
improvemeuts  in  combing  and  drawing  wool,  and  certain  descriptions 
of  hair.    July  6;  six  months.     « 

Joseph  Hall,  of  Cambridge »  agricultural  implement  maker,  for 
certain  iroprotements  in  machinery  for  tilling  land*  July  6;  six 
months. 

Lady  Ann  Ytki^aBouT',  of  Hfelbourue  Hall,  York^  for  imprpviements 
in  obtaining  ims^ges ,  on  metallic  and  oth^r  surfaces-  July  7 ;  six 
months. 

Richard  Hodgson,  of  Montague-place,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  obtaining  images  on  metallic  and  other  surfaces.  July  ^;  six 
months. 

James  Timmins  Chamce,  of  Birmingham,  glass  ihanufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.    July  7 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Augustus  Preller,  of  East  Cheap,  merchant,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  preparing,  combing,  and  drawing  wool  and 
goat's  hair.     July  7;  six  months. 

William  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  metal  ship&>  boats,  and  other  vessels, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  metal  plates  to  be  used  therein.  July  7 ; 
six  months. 

John  Perriog  of  Cecil  House,  Strand,  hat  manufacturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  wood  paving.    July  i ;  six  months. 

John  Bird,  of  Manchester,  machinist,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery,  or  apparatus  for  raising  or  forcing  water,  and  other 
fluids;  which  said  improvements  are  also  applicable  as  an  engine,  to 
be  worked  by  steam  for  propelling  ves^ls,  and  other  purposes.  July 
7;  six  months. 
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'  Wniikm  Richard  llie  Elder,  of  Barley  Mills, '  Leeds,  manufacturery 
for  an  improved  method  of  consuming  or  preventing  smoke  and 
economising  fnel  in  steam  engines,  and  other  furnaces.    July  7 ;  two 

months. 

Wiltiam  lievell' Nigers,  of  Russell-square ,  Esq.,  for  a  mode  of 
keeping  the  air  in  confined  places  in  a.  pure  or  respirable  state,  to 
enable  persons  to  remain  or  work  under  water,' and  other  places,  with- 
out a  constant  supply  of  fresh  atmospheric  air.    July  7  ;  six  months. 

John  Peter  Bboth,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  merchant,  foi^  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  working  in  miqes,  which 
are  applicable  to  raising,  lowering,  and  transporting  of  heavy  bodies; 
and  also  affording  assistance  in  p^bmotin^  a  more  perfect  ventilation 
of  ti!e  mine.  '  July  9;  six' months. 

Jean  Baptiste  Francois  Jouannin,  of  Upper  Ebury-streetj  Pimlico^ 
mechanic,  for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  rq;ulating  the 
speed  of  steam*air,  or  water-engines.     July  9;  six  months. 

James  Crutchett,  of  William -street,  RegentVpark ,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  manufacturing  gas,  and  an  apparatus  for  consuming 
gas.     July  i% ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Deakin ,  of  Shiffield,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  parts  of  harness  and  saddlery  furniture.  July  t%; 
six  months. 

Jean  Leandre  Clement,  6t  St.  HbHinfs-lata^,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  fluids  and 
also  the  pressure  of  steam.    July  19 ;  six  months.        , 

William  Henry  Sfuckey;  of  St.''t*eUrsbuVK,  now  of  Upper  North- 
place,  JBsq.,  for  a  pneumatic  engine  for  producing  motive  power. 
July  ia.;,sif  mop^^l|,; ..     .  i   ,.       ; 

Joseph  Schlesinger,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  inkstands  and  in  instruments  for  filing  or  holding 
papers  and  other  articles.    July  16 ;  six  months. 

Robert  Benton ,  of  Birmingham ,  land-agent ,  for  certain  impro- 
vements in  propelling,  retarding,  and  stopping  carriages  on  railroads. 
July  16;  six  months. 

Joseph  Barling,  of  High -street,  Maidstone,  watchmaker,  for  certain 
improvements  in  producing  rotary  motion  in  machinery  worked  by 
manual  labour.    July  16;  six  months. 

John  Chativin,  of  Birmingham,  button  manufacturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons.  July  16;  six 
months. 

Charles  Robert  Ayers ,  of  John-street,  Berkeley-square,  architect, 
for  improvements  in  ornamenting  and  colourii^  f^^as,  earthenware, 
porcelain  and  metals.    July  J3;'six  months. 
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Joseph  Partridge, '-of  Bowbridge,  near  ^Stroud^  Gloncefter^  djer» 
for  certain  improvements  in  cleansing  wool.    July  33;  six  months. 

Eugene  de  Yarroc ,  of  Brjrans tone-street,  Portman-s^are,  for  ap- 
paratus to  be  applied  to  chimneys,  to  prevent  their  taking  fire,  and 
for  rendering  sweeping  of  chimneys  unnecessary.  July  33;  six 
months. 

Alexander  Jobnstone,  of  Qill  House,  Edinburgh,  Esq  ,  for  certain 
improvements  in  carriages,  which  may  also  he  applied  to  ships,  boats, 
and  other  purposes  where  locomotion  is  requii'ed.  July  93;  six 
months.  '         .    , 

Edward  Cobbold ,  of  Melford. ,  Suffolk,  master  of  arts,  clerk ,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  xneaps  pf  supporting,  sustaining  and 
propelling  human  and  other  bodie^l  on  and  in  the  wattr.  July  38; 
six  mo^th9. 
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